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The Visibility Meter, developed by Dr. 
M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, scientifically 
tests the visibility of duplicated copies. It 
determines which copies are suitable for 
classroom use... which constitute a real 
reading hazard. 

Of vital interest to school execu- 
tives is this new scientific devel- 
opment which makes possible a 
great forward step in educational 
standards. 

Now duplicated classroom ma- 
terials can be scientifically tested 
for visibility. With the Luckiesh- 
Moss Visibility Meter, readability 
of duplicated copies can be accu- 
rately measured and standards of 
visibility can be set just as stand- 
ards are set for text books. 


‘New Light on Seeing 


An important announcement by the makers of the Mimeograph duplicator 


Check the duplicated work used 
by pupils in your schools. 

Some of it may place as great a 
burden on children’s eyesight as 

With the new Mimeograph 
duplicators copies may be pro- 
duced equal in visibility to the 
pages of a text book (12-point 
type, in which this line is set). 

If your pupils are not getting 
proper eyesight protection with 
your present duplicator, find out 





The new Mimeograph 91 duplicator (shown at right), one of a complete streamlined 
family of versatile, all-purpose machines to fit every school need and almost any school 


budget. Let one of these new duplicators help maintain and/or improve the standard of 


visibility in your classrooms. 








how the new Mimeograph dupli- 
cators help keep normal young 
eyes normal. 

Write to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or call our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete details. 
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help you measure the visibility 
quotient of your present dupli- 
cated materials. Send for your 
free copy of this important 
new folder. 


RE The Visibility Yardstick can 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Significant Decision 


ORE than a year ago in the Minersville school 

district of Pennsylvania several children whose 
parents were members of a religious sect known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses refused to participate in the daily 
salute to the flag in accord with the local board of 
education’s rules and regulations. The children were 
suspended from school and the incident caused a small 
flurry of newspaper publicity. The parents appealed 
from the ruling of the board of education and a Quaker 
judge in the lower court upheld the contention of the 
parents that this compulsory salute was a violation of 
the guarantee of religious freedom. 

The board of education appealed to the third United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. On November 11 
the three judges, two Episcopalians and one Jew, 
unanimously upheld the decision of the lower court 
and sustained the parents. The court held that school 
children cannot be compelled to salute the American 
flag if such action is contrary to their religious beliefs. 
Pending an appeal by the board of education to the 
United States Supreme Court, this decision appears 
as if it may have far-reaching effect on schools facing 
similar problems in other states. 


The Community School 


NE of the significant educational trends growing 
O out of the depression period is the increasing 
emphasis placed upon the community school. “Com- 
munity school” may be considered as a descriptive 
term applying to that type of institutional organization 
which recognizes the partnership concept in American 
public education and the continuity of the educational 
process on the adult as well as the child level and 
which is well integrated with the community it serves. 
Ii may exist in large, as well as small, urban centers, 
although the most rapid development is taking place 
in the smaller, more flexible and intimate communities 
and in those places in which sound structural reorgani- 
zation is changing the obsolete district system into a 
grouping of natural educational, economic and social 
interests based upon related urban and rural land use 
This movement is only in its infancy but offers in 
many ways the most significant possibilities for general 
improvement in the general educational plan. 


There are 126,849 school districts in the 48 states 
under the control of approximately 424,000 school board 
members or, roughly, one school board member to 
every two teachers. Nine states already operate under 
the town (community) and township districts with a 
total of 5842 administrative units; 26 states operate 
under the district system with 119,355 administrative 
units; 12 states have the county unit plan with a total 
of 1637 administrative areas, and one state is organized 
as a state system. Cities are organized as separate urban 
districts in all 48 states. The best educational condi- 
tions exist in the middle-sized cities. The poorest edu- 
cational conditions are found in the vestigial frontier 
one room and two room independent school districts 
that still dominate the structure of more than half the 
states. 

Structural reorganization is a vital and insistent need 
to obtain a basically sound local unit in terms of which 
educational conditions within a state can be more suc- 
cessfully equalized. State equalization plans based on 
current district structure mean subsidization of inefh- 
ciency and represent a poor method of procedure. 

The desirable future school district should be based 
upon the function to be performed. Educational, social 
and economic considerations must predominate with 
arbitrary or academic concepts of size, numbers and 
financial ability as contributing but distinctly recessive 
and secondary factors. The development of the local 
school district to meet the child and adult educational 
needs and to serve as an impartial, nonpartisan, non- 
sectarian, classless agency for the development of adult 
social and political competency is of much greater im- 
portance than mere statistical standards of mechanical 
efficiency. From the functional standpoint, administra- 
tive and organization practice must adjust to the more 
important social needs. 

Structural reorganization is a continuing process that 
started shortly after the war between the states and has 
continued to the present time. The next decade will 
probably witness unusual effort in this area, stimulated 
by the results of the 1929-39 depression period. The 
process of change will probably be more gradual than 
desired by the lay and educational leader groups and 
is more likely to proceed upon the democratic basis 
of local acceptance through recognition of need than 
through a mandatorily proposed central state plan. 
The dominant district of the future probably will be 























the natural community in which the social, economic 
and educational interests and needs will predominate 
over size and mere numbers. 

Reorganization of the district system in 26 states into 
natural communities or trade areas will provide a 
broader and more adequate financial base for current 
operation, the improvement of elementary education 
and the extension of secondary educational opportunity 
to children living in rural districts. This reorganiza- 
tion means larger expenditures for central secondary 
schools, enriched instructional programs and the ex- 
tension of transportation facilities. 


Needed Reform 


HE highly centralized control of program and 

procedure that has grown out of the administra- 
tion of the Smith-Hughes Act during the first twenty- 
two years of its operation has been of serious concern 
to an increasingly large number of educationists and 
educators. Organized labor has also viewed with grave 
misgivings many of the questionable practices arising 
from these ever-increasing federal controls. 

This questioning came to a head in 1937 when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed the Advisory Committee on 
Education to investigate the existing conditions and to 
make recommendations for improvement. John Dale 
Russell, University of Chicago professor, made an 
exhaustive study of this problem for the committee 
and the results of his investigation, published by the 
government under the title of “Vocational Education,” 
are recommended for thoughtful reading by those who 
would like to see control over vocational education re- 
turned to the states and to the communities. Upon the 
basis of the Russell study and on additional firsthand 
investigations of its own, the Advisory Committee on 
Education made specific recommendations for the im- 
provement of federal relations to vocational education. 

These recommendations were written into a bill by 
Congressman Larrabee (H.R. 6157) and presented to 
Congress toward the close of the 1939 session. A com- 
panion bill was introduced into the Senate by Senator 
George, co-sponsor of the George-Deen Act which, in 
1937, doubled the amount of federal aid provided for 
vocational education by earlier legislation. Neither bill 
was reported out of committee but both will be con- 
sidered early in the 1940 session. The George-Larrabee 
bill hopes by the process of amendment to make the 
following necessary improvements in the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen acts: 

1. Limit federal control over the details of state 
vocational programs by providing that they conform 
only to the general requirements and intent of the 
federal acts instead of being subject to rigid control 
through supplementary and highly detailed bureau- 
cratic regulations. 

2. Raise the minimum age for federally subsidized 
vocational education from 14 to 16 years in conformity 
with current industrial conditions. 
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3. Return to qualified teacher training institutions 
within the states control over the training of teachers 
for federally subsidized vocational education. 

4. Authorize the Department of Labor to determine 
the minimum labor standards under which apprentice 
training may be carried on in cooperation with indus- 
try and business. The bill does not provide for any 
control over vocational education by the Department 
of Labor when training is carried on full time within 
the public schools. 

The entire purpose of these proposed amendments 
is to return control of the vocational program to the 
states where it may be sensibly decentralized and ad- 
ministered within each local school community in har- 
mony with state practices for general education. If 
approved, there will no longer be any reason for power- 
conscious state administrators of Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen work to dominate and control the voca- 
tional program on the plea that “the federal govern- 
ment requires it.” 

It will also make possible a return of control over 
teacher training to qualified state institutions without 
having qualifications of the teacher training staff, the 
courses given, their content, student membership quali- 
fications and even the size of classes specified by a 
state administrative officer in accordance with detailed 
requirements which must be approved in Washington. 

The provision that the Department of Labor shall 
determine fair labor standards when students are en- 
gaged in apprenticeship courses will prevent a recur- 
rence of such scandalous exploitation of youth as was 
found in Mississippi and in several other states several 
years ago. The federally subsidized state directors of 
vocational education are too frequently involved in the 
politics of their states as well as the politics of the 
vocational group itself. There is little evidence in cer- 
tain states that the welfare of the students engaged in 
vocational training always has been the first objective 
of these educators. The provision for determination 
of minimum labor standards by the Secretary of Labor 
upon the advice of a national advisory committee com- 
posed of equal representatives of employers and labor 
should provide an effective safeguard against further 
exploitation of youth. 

This bill is a straightforward proposal to correct the 
weaknesses, abuses and undesirable centralized con- 
trols that the federal bureaucracy in charge of the ad- 
ministration of vocational education has developed 
during the first twenty-two years of its existence. The 
only reasonable objection to the proposed amendment 
is that it does not go far enough in correcting all of 
the undesirable central controls. It should have the 
whole-hearted support of those members of the teach- 
ing profession who believe in state and community 
direction of educational effort and who also believe 
in the value of a one way democratic system of public 
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~~ What Is the Future 


RAYMOND V. LONG 


ia IS surprising to most of us 
when we are faced with the fact 
that 3,000,000 children, or approxi- 
mately 24 per cent, enrolled in public 
schools in rural communities are still 
housed in one room school buildings 
and 1,400,000, or 10 per cent, are 
housed in two room buildings. 

These small schools are in most 
cases lacking in conveniences, sanita- 
tion and auxiliary spaces essential to 
a modern program of instruction, 
yet we are doing relatively little to 
correct these conditions except to la- 
ment the fact that they exist. On the 
contrary, we find that many of these 
small inadequate buildings are being 
constructed each year. 

Of the total four year accredited 
high schools in the country 58.5 per 
cent have enrollments of less than 
100 and 82 per cent have enrollments 
of less than 200. In these high 
schools of small enrollment, there 
are approximately 1,200,000 boys and 
girls (20 per cent of the total) who 
must in most cases be limited in 
their high school education to a cir- 
cumscribed and inadequate educa- 
tional offering. The size of the high 
school enrollment does not, of course, 
necessarily limit the educational 
offering, but the exorbitantly high 
per pupil cost of a comprehensive 
high school offering in the school 
of small enrollment does make such 
an offering practically impossible. 

While these high schools of small 
enrollment with their one and two 
room buildings are found largely in 
the small cities of less than 10,000 
population and in rural communities, 
yet they serve such a large number 
of pupils that we cannot dismiss the 
problem as inconsequential or in- 
evitable and cannot resign our- 
selves to thinking that nothing can 
be done about it. Something can be 
done. 

These facts are not new. They 
are well known to most national and 
local educational authorities. That 
so little, relatively, is being done to 
correct them is probably due to a lack 
of definite or projected educational 
planning on the part of school 
authorities and other agencies re- 
sponsible for new school buildings 
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and educational offerings. In all too 
many cases in both urban and rural 
communities, we build new build- 
ings costing huge sums of money 
designed to serve for the next fifty 
years and, upon careful analysis of 
the plans, find we have built “just 
some more school buildings.” They 
lack in modern educational plan- 
ning, are not flexibly designed so 
that they may be converted into 
buildings suitable for modern edu- 
cational offerings, are located on 
sites and in communities with little 
reference to future community needs 
and, in general, are built with little 
reference to long-range educationally 
planned needs. 


Long-Range Planning 


Many cases can be cited to explain 
that care has been taken in both 
urban and rural communities to plan 
and locate school buildings in terms 
of a carefully developed long-range 
plan, but of the total school build- 
ings in the country many have been 
built, even during the last five years, 
that could not be justified if meas- 
ured by carefully prepared long- 
range educational and administrative 
planning. 

The prospect of remedying mis- 
takes that have been made in plan- 
ning and locating school buildings 
becomes dimmer as new and better 
buildings are constructed because 
the heavy capital outlay makes 
abandonment impractical for many 
years to come. Those school admin- 
trative units that have low invest- 
ments in school plants are in much 
better position to plan and to build 
in accordance with good projected 
planning than are those units that 
have made heavy investments in 
poorly planned and located buildings. 

Local school authorities are fre- 
quently censured for lack of vision, 
unwillingness to plan for the future 
and various other faults that con- 
tribute so largely to the many glar- 
ing mistakes and waste of public 
funds in poorly planned and located 
school buildings; but is it reasonable 


to expect these local authorities to 
take the initiative in developing 
long-range planning when the na- 
ture of such planning  militates 
against their thinking and concep- 
tion of their responsibility? 

Local school authorities are usually 
elected or appointed on some basis 
of representation locally with the 
traditional and implied expectation 
that they will obtain for their ward 
or district its share of all appropria- 
tions. To expect such groups of local 
authorities to initiate a plan that 
would in most cases result in one 
or more districts or wards not being 
scheduled for new buildings or that 
would result in large consolidated 
buildings in some districts and small 
buildings in other districts is little 
short of unreasonable. The same 
authorities, however, can be con- 
vinced through patient guidance and 
leadership on the part of the state 
departments of education that such 
long-range planning is economically 
and educationally sound and gen- 
erally they are willing and ready to 
adopt such programs if carefully and 
soundly developed, provided they 
have some authoritative body, as 
the state department of education, to 
which they can pass local objections 
and criticisms. 

With here and there exceptions, it 
is generally recognized as axiomatic 
that buildings well-planned educa- 
tionally are essential to good edu- 
cational programs. There seems to 
be wide divergence in thinking, 
however, as to what constitutes good 
educational planning. A review of 
plans of buildings constructed dur- 
ing the last five years reveals that 
generally little attention has been 
given to the kind of planning we 
have talked loud and long about. 
It is the exception rather than the 
rule to find in these plans reason- 
ably adequate provisions for such 
important phases of a modern edu- 
cational offering as community ac- 
tivities, recreation, adult education, 
medical and dental clinics, student 
activities, dramatic and public speak- 
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for School Building? 


Director of School Buildings 
Virginia State Department of Education 


ing, special and auxiliary spaces for 
primary grades, vocational subjects, 
music and community as well as 
school libraries. 

While many of the buildings con- 
structed in urban centers and some 
rural communities have made satis- 
factory provisions for many of these 
activities, the far larger number of 
buildings constructed in rural com- 
munities have made relatively little 
or no provisions for them. It should 
be remembered, too, that half the 
total school enrollment is housed in 
these buildings in rural communities. 
Something should and can be done 
about this. 

What the future will determine by 
way of further federal aid for school 
buildings is problematical. There is 
a growing conviction, however, that 
the federal government must soon 
assume a much greater responsibility 
for public education and there is 
also a growing conviction that the 
federal government can well dis- 
charge that responsibility in part at 
least through financial aid to the 
states and local communities for 
school buildings. The federally aided 
school building programs during the 
last five years have proved highly 
satisfactory to all concerned and sug- 
gest a highly satisfactory method by 
which the government can discharge 
its responsibility to public education. 


Federal Aid Based on Needs 


When further federal aid becomes 
available for school buildings, it will 
not likely be based on unemploy- 
ment relief but rather on_ school 
building needs to serve a reorganized 
or modernized educational offering 
measured in terms of long-range 
projected educational planning. 

It has been recognized by the 
P.W.A. authorities in making alloca- 
tions for school buildings during the 
last five years that some mistakes 
would no doubt be made in the edu- 
cational planning of buildings and 
in the locations of buildings. Be- 
cause of the fact that sufficient time 
to make surveys and long-range 
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studies could not be taken, the very 
nature of P.W.A. projects as set up 
in the congressional act had to be 
undertaken speedily as a measure of 
unemployment relief. Consequently, 
unless an application for a new 
school building was obviously so 
poorly conceived that it represented 
to the P.W.A. authorities a glaring 
mistake both in educational planning 
and in planning for projected future 
needs, there was little reason for re- 
jecting or delaying approval of the 
application by the P.W.A. authorities 
if the proposed project complied well 
with the terms of the P.W.A. pro- 
gram. 

It is recognized by all who have 
thought seriously on the matter of 
long-range planning for school build- 
ings, educationally and economically, 
that little definite information is 
available as to actual school building 
needs in terms of projected plan- 
ning for the nation as a whole. At- 
tempts have been made in various 
cities and rural communities to de- 
velop careful projected planning in- 
volving reorganization, consolidation 
and improved educational planning 
in terms of modern concepts of edu- 
cational offerings, but such attempts 
are spotty and cannot be used as any 
satisfactory basis for estimating 
nation-wide needs. 

The consensus is that the states 
themselves are not ready to under- 
take state-wide studies and surveys 
through the state department of edu- 
cation unless some federal leadership 
and financial assistance are made 
available to encourage and finance 
such surveys and studies, nor is it 
reasonable to expect or to hope that 
local administrative units will under- 
take such surveys and studies. 

Realizing the need for such sur- 
veys and studies, which would serve 
as recommendations to local admin- 
trative units, as well as recom- 
mendations to P.W.A. authorities in 
making allocations, the National 
Council on School Building Prob- 
lems sponsored a bill in congress that 
would provide one million dollars a 





year over a ten year period to be 
allocated to the various states on the 
basis of school population for the pur- 
pose of financing long-range surveys 
and studies. This bill gained con- 
siderable nation-wide support. The 
bill also carried with it an appropria- 
tion of one hundred million dollars 
per year over a ten year period for 
school building construction, In view 
of the pump-priming P. W. A. pro- 
gram inaugurated in the spring of 
1938, the council was advised to 
withdraw the provision contained in 
the bill covering the construction of 
the school buildings but to con- 
tinue its efforts in connection with 
the appropriation to continue sur- 
veys and studies. Ample provision 
was made in the congressional 
act of 1938 to cover the cost of such 
surveys and studies, but the ma- 
chinery under which the appropria- 
tion was set up made these studies 
impracticable at that time. 


Inaugurate Building Surveys 


It is likely there will be a lull for 
a year or so in any further federal 
appropriation for school buildings or 
education, but it seems highly appro- 
priate and fitting during this period 
to inaugurate a nation-wide program 
of surveys and studies that should 
result in definite findings and recom- 
mendations as to school building 
needs measured in terms of long- 
range educational and economic 
planning. These would serve as a 
basis for determining fairly accurately 
schoolhousing needs over the coun- 
try and would also serve as a basis 
for allotting any federal monies that 
become available for school build- 
ings. 

The National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems proposes 
to sponsor at the next session of Con- 
gress a bill that will provide finan- 
cial assistance to the states to in- 
augurate through the state depart- 
ments of education surveys and 
studies of school building needs. 
This step is one means by which 
it is believed something can be done 
about improving an inadequate and 
obsolete school housing condition and 
educational offering. 
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In October of last year the Housatonic Valley Regional High School opened its doors to pupils of six Connecticut towns. 


New England's First “Regional 


ALONZO G. GRACE 


Commissioner of Education, Connecticut 


HE first regional high school in 

New England was opened at 
Falls Village in the town of Canaan, 
Conn., in October 1939. It is called 
the Housatonic Valley Regional 
High School and is located in the 
extreme northwest corner of the state 
about 100 miles north of New York 
and 50 miles west of Hartford, the 
nearest large city. The school will 
serve six Connecticut towns, embrac- 
ing an area of approximately 277 
square miles. 

Instead of four weak and ineffec- 
tive high schools in four separate 
towns, six towns have cooperated to 
organize one high school offering 
many opportunities to youth. The 
act which made possible this high 
school became effective June 11, 
1937. The bill carried no state ap- 
propriation but had five major sec- 
tions as follows: 

l. It created the regional high 
school district No. 1 of Litchfield 
County, composed of three or more 
towns, and provided for the future 
enlargement of the district upon re- 
quest of any adjoining town. 

2. It created a_ regional high 


school board composed of one per- 
son from each of the towns belong- 
ing to the district, to be appointed 
by the board of education of such 
towns. The person chosen might or 
might not be a member of the ap- 
pointing board. Each member was 
to serve for a term of three years in 
rotation and the board was to per- 
form the duties which otherwise 
would be performed by the town 
boards of education with particular 
reference to secondary education. 

3. It authorized the regional board 
to purchase a site and to build and 
equip a high school for the benefit 
of the towns and for this purpose 
to issue bonds in the name and upon 
the credit of the town comprising 
the district in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $200,000. 

4. The regional board was to ad- 
minister the affairs of the high school 
and to employ teachers and other 
necessary employes. 

5. It authorized the regional board 
to assess against each of the towns 
its proportional share of the cost of 
the building, equipping and oper- 
ating of the regional high school. 
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These payments were to be pro-rated 
among the towns on the basis of the 
average daily attendance in such 
school of pupils from each of the 
towns during the preceding year. 

In general, the provisions of the 
act have proved to be satisfactory, 
perhaps with the single exception 
that the amount of $200,000, a tenta- 
tive figure, was not adequate for the 
building. 

Another bad feature of the plan 
is the fact that there is no gen- 
eral permissive statute providing for 
other such organizations. In order 
to inaugurate a regional high school 
district special legislation is neces- 
sary. It is hoped that at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, a general act 
will be submitted. 

It has been possible to develop a 
comprehensive high school in the 
region, and with the program of the 
state department of education com- 
mitted to an evaluation and appraisal 
of the school program, it is probable 
that this new school will be greatly 
aided by the results of the work of 
the instruction and lay committees. 
A broad program is contemplated 
with greater emphasis on vocational 
education and with the possibility of 
the inclusion of some trade educa- 
tion courses in the program. 
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Left: The Housatonic Valley Regional 
High School in the Town of Canaan, 
Conn., designed by Ernest Sibley, 
Litchfield, Conn., displays a character 
in harmony with the countryside. It is 
of brick and native stone and is located 
on a 65 acre site that was once farm- 
land in a quiet valley of the upper 
Housatonic River. Below: In the first 
floor plan it can be seen how the archi- 
tect took advantage of the spacious site. 
Limiting itself for the most part to one 
story, the plan provides convenient ac- 
cess to various parts of the building, 
according to John E. Nichols, the 
state supervisor of buildings and plans. 
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Above: Second floor plan, showing classroom section of this floor. 
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News From: 


HE term “community school” 

may mean many things to many 
people. The interpretation usually 
placed upon it assumes the develop- 
ment of that type of school which 
becomes, through its building, equip- 
ment, grounds and educational pro- 
gram, the leading factor in the gen- 
eration and development of a real 
American community spirit. This in- 
volves, in broad terms, the education 
and development of adults, as well 
as of children, to the end that the 
moral, physical and educational life 
of the community may be brought 
to a higher plane through a more 
complete understanding of the prob- 
lems common to the members of a 
democratic society. 

It may not be accurate to state that 
the development of community spirit 
behind the 
rural 


is the primary motive 


consolidation movement in 
school areas, but certainly it 
of the most favorable results of that 
movement. In New York State the 
development _ of community 
school is identified closely, almost 
inseparably, with the central rural 
school movement. It is reasonable to 
typical community 


is one 


the 


say that the 
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New York 


W. K. WILSON 


Supervisor, Department of School Buildings and Grounds 


Central Rural School Districts 


Year Number 

July 1-June30 Centralizations _Invol 
1925-26 17 8] 
1926-27 14 75 
1927-28 10 68 
1928-29 16 103 
1929-30 25 246 
1930-3] 56 718 
1931-3? y 43 
1932-33 2 34 
1933-34 6 72 
1934-35 1] 144 
1935-36 24 342 
1936-37 15 261 
1937-38 27 436 
1938.39 43 697 
269 3320 


Additions since centralization 
Total districts involved 


Districts Average Districts 


school in this state is the typical cen- 
tral rural school, for this type of 
school not only is providing better 
educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of rural New York but, in ad- 
dition, is the strongest single factor 
instrumental in building up a state- 


New York State Education Department 


Total Districts 


ved perCentralization Centralized 
4.8 8] 
5.4 156 
6.8 224 
6.4 327 
9.§ 573 
12.8 129] 
14.3 1334 
17.0 1368 
14.4 1440 
12.2 1584 
14.25 1926 
17.4 2187 
16.0] 2623 
16.02 3320 
221 
3541 


wide interest in community problems 
and their solution. 

The Central School Act was passed 
in 1915 but was ineffective until first 
amended in 1925. Seventeen districts 
were formed in that year and today 
there are 269 such districts in opera- 
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Left: Washington Academy building 
at Salem, N. Y., houses a central school 
for 23 districts. Although one of the 
first public secondary schools to be 
chartered by the regents of the univer- 
sity of the state, its original name is 
still proudly retained. The 16 acre tract 
on which the school was located for- 
merly was a part of a private estate and 
the grounds already were landscaped 
when the school was dedicated in 1939. 


tion. The typical central rural school 
of today is made up of from 16 to 18 
small rural districts surrounding and 
united with a small village which 
formerly operated its own elemen- 
tary and high school. The enroll- 
ment of this school is approximately 
500, with from 55 per cent to 60 per 
cent of the pupils in the kindergarten 
and first six grades and the remainder 
in the upper six grades. The work 
of the seventh and eighth grades is 
organized as a part of the high 
school, creating in effect a junior- 
senior high school organization. 
The modern school plant being 
provided to house this typical com- 
munity school contains all facilities 
necessary for carrying on a well- 
rounded program of formal educa- 
tional activities, a balanced program 
of health and physical education and 
a wide range of recreational activities 
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for developing the worthy use of 
leisure time. The administration of 
this program affords ample oppor- 
tunity for adult participation in 
many worth-while community activ- 
ities. Only brief mention can be 
made of the character and functions 
of the various school plant facilities. 

The kindergarten is a room of 825 
to 1000 square feet of floor area, with 
added space for toilet, wardrobe and 
storage. It is located usually at the 
southeast corner of the building, has 
a separate exit and is adjacent to a 
separate kindergarten playground 
and garden for the smaller children. 
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The elementary rooms are planned 
and equipped for the activity type 
of program and most of the special 
facilities of the entire building are 
planned for use by the elementary 
as well as the high school children. 
These special facilities, set up pri- 
marily for the high school pupils, in- 
clude rooms for homemaking, shop, 
agriculture, science, commercial 
work, art, music and library work. 
In addition, there are, of course, 
rooms and equipment for the tradi- 
tional subjects, such as history, math- 
ematics and languages. The use of 
all facilities for evening classes for 
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adults is spreading rapidly over the 
state. 

For the group activities of both 
school and community there are the 
well-equipped auditorium-gymnasi- 
um (in schools above 800 enrecll- 
ment the auditorium and gymna- 
sium are separate units), the com- 
bination cafeteria-general purpose 
room and ample outdoor recreational 
areas. These provide for the widest 
range of community activities, such 
as parent-teacher meetings, indoor 
and outdoor recreational activities, 
work in dramatics and music and 
public forum groups. 

Truly with this rich field of oppor- 
tunities for children and adults the 
modern school is the real center of 
community life and is. well-named 
the “Community School.” It is to be 
hoped that no false ideas of economy 
will permanently interrupt the con- 
tinued development of this phase of 
American educational life. = 
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* ABOVE: Bethlehem Central High 
School, Delmar, N. Y., houses both the 
junior and senior high schools. In addi- 
tion to 15 standard classrooms, there 
are rooms especially equipped for 
business, industrial arts, science, music, 
art, homemaking and agriculture. 
Other special rooms include a library, 
cafeteria, auditorium and gymnasium. 


* BELOW: First floor plan and ex- 
terior, Holland Township Consolidated 
Elementary School in Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. This building is 
a modern elementary school, plus a 
community center for a typical rural 
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area. It replaces four one room 
schools and one two room school. The 
building was constructed on an 8 acre 
plot of ground having ample space for 
parking and for play and near the 
geographic center of this rural town- 


ship. The front of the center wing is 
built of native field stone and the other 
walls are of brick. The architects for 
the project were Tooker and Marsh of 
New York City, with Ira H. Davey of 
Englewood, N. J., as an associate. 
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Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University 





ECENTLY I addressed letters 
to the state superintendents of 
education of Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan asking two questions re- 
garding trends in school reorgani- 
zation and examples of school plan- 
ning that emphasize the community 
school idea. These two questions, 
with a brief digest of their answers 
as furnished by these three depart- 
ments of education, are here given. 
In the case of Ohio I shall endeavor 
to answer those questions myself. 
Question 1: To what extent are 
school districts now being reorgan- 
ized and central or community 
schools established? Also, what are 
the future prospects in this direction? 
Iilinois—There is a tendency to 
reorganize some districts in Illinois. 
This possibility has always been pro- 
vided for by law but, because there 
has been no incentive except from an 
educational viewpoint, little has been 
done. However, the new distribu- 
tion law passed by a recent session 
of the General Assembly included 
provisions for state reimbursement to 
districts for free transportation. 
Another provision of the bill was 
the removal of the pegged minimum 
daily attendance a school is permit- 
ted to have in order to participate 
in state distribution of funds. Prior 
to this change every school was given 
an enrollment of 18 pupils and re- 
ceived state aid on that basis if the 
enrollment was less than 18. 
Indiana.—There is no trend of 
consolidation of school districts in 
Indiana, although there is constant 
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There has not been a single accident in transporting pupils to the Beaver- 
ton Rural Agricultural School, Beaverton, Mich., during the last ten years. 


elimination of one room rural schools 
and consolidation within a township. 
Each year approximately 150 one 
room schools are being closed. 

Michigan.—A study of the statis- 
tics on school districts in this state 
will show a distinct tendency toward 
reorganization in the direction of 
community schools. Between 1933 
and 1938 the number of school dis- 
tricts has decreased by 355. During 
the same period primary districts, in- 
cluding closed school districts, have 
decreased by 375. These figures do 
not take into account the hundreds 
of districts that have been partially 
closed. 

Ohio.—The School Foundation 
Law, enacted in Ohio in 1935, re- 
quired each county board of educa- 
tion to prepare a plan of school or- 
ganization for each county for the 
years 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938. This 
plan, when approved by the director 
of education, then became the official 
plan of the subsequent year. This 
provision has had a tremendous in- 
fluence on school reorganization in 
Ohio, particularly in the elimination 
of one room schools. As evidence of 
this there were 2387 one room schools 
in operation in 1935-36 and 1094 in 
193940, a decrease of 1293. Also. 
during this same period, the number 
of school districts has been reduced 
from 1881 to 1680, a decrease of 201. 

QuestION 2: Select one or two ex- 
amples of outstanding school plan- 


ning with particular reference to a 
community school. 

Illinois—The Joy Consolidated 
District, Joy, Ill., R. A. Dahl, super- 
intendent. 

Michigan.—There are many school 
districts that are making a distinct 
effort in planning educational serv- 
ices on the community basis. 

In general, the old school plant is 
used and adapted as well as can be 
done with little financial outlay. A 
few school districts making distinct 
efforts along this line are: Lincoln 
Consolidated School at Ypsilanti, 
Marlette, Beaverton, Dowagiac, 
Mesick, Rehmus and Merritt. 

Ohio.—In the “Study of Local 
School Units in Ohio,” made in 1936 
and 1937 in which a separate report 
on school organization was made for 
each county in the state, the policy 
was followed to recommend the con- 
tinuance of elementary schools in 
particular where there was any evi- 
dence of such a school serving a com- 
munity center. 

A large number of schools in 
the state are stressing the ideals of 
the community school; the following 
are indicated as typical of this move- 
ment: (1) Shaker Heights Senior 
High School, Arthur K. Loomis, su- 
perintendent; (2) Hillsboro High 
School, E. E. Holt, superintendent, 
and (3) Centralia Rural School, near 
Chillicothe, George E. Armstrong, 
superintendent. 
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The Middle West Reports 


WENTY years ago nearly 22 
a cent of all the one room 
rural schools in the United States 
were located in the states of lowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

A plausible assumption would be 
that in this natural habitat of the 
small rural school there would be a 
fertile field for the consolidation of 
smaller units of attendance and ad- 
ministration to form larger school 
centers. The record, however, reveals 
that in relation to other states the 
elimination of the one room school 
and the increase in consolidations 
have lagged behind in these middle 
western states. Ten years ago 25 per 
cent and, today, more than 28 per 
cent of the nation’s one room school 
buildings are found in these six 
states. 

In 1917-18, these six states could 
claim 13 per cent of the nation’s con- 
solidated schools. In 1927-28, this 
percentage was reduced to 9, and 
today not more than 8! per cent of 
the total number of consolidated 
schools in the United States are 
found in this region. Not only has 
school consolidation in this area dur- 
ing the last two decades failed to 
equal the average for the nation as a 
whole, but current statistics suggest 
that the total number of consolidated 
schools in these middle western states 
recently has been declining. 

Reliable statistics relating to com- 
munity school consolidations are not 
available. The term “consolidated 
school” has many definitions. It may 
refer to the combination of two or 
more small one room rural schools 
to provide the same type of ungraded 
elementary school instruction pre- 
viously offered, or it may mean the 
unification of large areas into admin- 
istrative units with one or more at- 
tendance centers offering greatly en- 
larged educational, recreational and 
community Although 
many consolidated schools in these 
midwestern states may properly be 
as community schools, ob- 


programs. 


classed 
viously many of them do not merit 
such a designation. 

School district consolidation is now 
virtually at a standstill in the mid- 
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dle western states. Economic condi- 
tions, lack of either mandatory or 
the proper type of permissive legisla- 
tion, unfortunate former consolida- 
tions, unfavorable systems of state 
financial support, sparsely populated 
areas, low assessed valuations, poor 
roads and the common belief that in 
the small local school unit one finds 
the last remaining opportunity to re- 
tain local control in public affairs 
have retarded and will continue to 
work against school district reorgan- 
ization. 

On the other hand, the community 
school idea is making progress in this 
area. In Minnesota one observes the 
development of high school areas, 
provision for special aid to assist 
rural school districts in transporting 
pupils to near-by high schools and 
the limitation of tax levies on agri- 





State Department of Education, Minnesota 


cultural land in districts maintaining 
graded elementary or high schools; 
in Wisconsin, reductions in state aid 
for schools with a small number of 
pupils, and in Iowa, the direct elim- 
ination of small schools. The prac- 
tice of small districts which, although 
they retain their legal identity, close 
their schools and send their pupils 
to adjoining or near-by schools, 
which is much in evidence in Neb- 
raska, suggests that we are evolving 
in the direction of larger units of 
school support, administration and 
attendance. 

Because of these trends we can say 
that, although school district con- 
solidation now lies dormant, indica- 
tions are that we are moving slowly 
but inevitably toward the develop- 
ment of community school centers 
in the various middle western states. 


Basement plan, Glencoe School, Mankato, Minn., showing excavated portion. 
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Pass & Rockey of Mankato designed this school serving a town of 2000 and the surrounding farm area. 
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Above: The Henderson High School at Henderson, N. C., erected in 1936, is of modern Gothic exterior design. 


peaking for the South 


ORTH CAROLINA’S | first 
N public school law was ratified 
on Jan. 5, 1839. The act provided 
that the state should be “divided into 
districts containing not more than 
6 miles square, with a schoolhouse 
sufficiently large to accommodate 50 
scholars located at some suitable 
place in the district.” 

Many sections of the state were 
uninhabited 100 years ago and it was 
thought that 1250 districts would be 
approximately the correct number 
into which to divide the state and to 
erect schoolhouses of the required 
size. Each of these districts was to 
vote $20, the state was to appropriate 
$40 and school was to be in operation 
for four months out of every year. 

The chroniclers of the times re- 
mind us that these “common 
schools,” as they were called, lived 
and discharged their useful mission 
even through the gloom and trial of 
conflict and that they survived the 
terrible shock of cruel war. Just as 
certain as they survived, they mul- 
tiplied. By 1902, North Carolina had 
8115 miserably poor and indifferent, 
mostly one teacher schools in the 
then some 52,000 square miles of 
area. 

Quantitatively, the dream of the 
founding educational fathers, who 
contemplated only one _ teacher 
schools, had been realized. Qualita- 
tively, it is extremely doubtful that 
any appreciable progress had been 
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made during the sixty year period. 
The average term was less than five 
months, salaries were almost un- 
believably low and only 60 per cent 
of the school population was enrolled 
in schools with but 50 per cent of 
the enrollment in average daily at- 
tendance. There were 1190 log 
schoolhouses. The total annual school 
expenditure was a bare million dol- 
lars. The value of all school prop- 
erty was slightly more than a million 
dollars. A high percentage of the 
population was illiterate. 

These were the conditions, such 
was the setting, when a group of 
capable and progressive educational 
leaders in 1900 definitely outlined a 
program for the improvement of the 
state’s season of schools. Three sim- 
ple objectives were agreed upon: 

1. More money through state and 
local support for longer terms and 
increasing salaries. 

2. Better trained teachers. 

3. Consolidation and, later, trans- 
portation. 

This was one of the earliest long- 
range planning programs to be 
adopted by any authoritative body 
of school administrators. 

While the procedures have varied 
somewhat in the several states of the 
South, the. aims and attainments 
have been relatively uniform. The 


W. F. CREDLE 


Director, Schoolhouse Planning 
State of North Carolina 


accomplishments in the program are 
illustrated and attested by the prog- 
ress that has been made in North 
Carolina. In brief, this state is or- 
ganized as follows. 

There are 100 counties, each a 
school administrative unit. There are 
71 city school administrative units. 
Generally speaking, the latter units 
are towns or cities with an average 
daily school attendance of 1000 or 
more pupils. However, in a few in- 
stances, smaller units have been au- 
thorized by special legislation. 

The school law is so broad and 
comprehensive that it would be 
legally possible to reduce the entire 
state to 171 attendance areas instead 
of the more than 8000 that were in 
existence at the beginning of the 
century. By the same token, the law 
is so restrictive that the organization 
of all local units must be approved 
by a state supervisory board. 

To a marked degree the law- 
makers of the state have enacted into 
law the philosophy of large school 
organization of the educational lead- 
ers. Since 1917 there has been a rigid 
requirement that all schoolhouses 
must be located in accordance with 
a “county-wide plan of organiza- 
tion.” These plans contemplate only 
those schools that will have a mini- 
mum of one teacher per grade in the 
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elementary school and at least three 
teachers in the high school. Excep- 
tions are made only where geogra- 
phical barriers make large schools 
impossible. 

The measures outlined have been 
responsible for the virtual elimina- 
tion of small schools in the state. 
During the present school year only 
about 250 white one teacher schools 
are in operation. Practically all of 
these are located in 15 of the 100 
counties of the state. Within five 
years there will be less than 100 one 
teacher white schools in North 
Carolina and these will be found 
only in isolated areas where con- 
solidation and transportation are im- 
possible. Transportation is provided 
in every attendance area in the state. 

The school plant facilities in these 
reorganized community schools com- 
pare favorably with those to be 
found anywhere, except in the cost 
of construction materials. The prob- 
ability is remote that the South At- 
lantic States will ever reach the na- 
tional average in capital outlay ex- 
penditures per child. To a certain 
extent the mild climate, coupled with 
an abundance of excellent yet eco- 


Right: First floor plan of the 
Henderson High School. Eric 
G. Flannagan, Henderson, was 
the architect. The building, 
intended for 600 pupils, was 
planned for future extensions 
to be run back at each end of 
the building, making it “E” in 
shape. The second floor has 
the library in the center, with 
study hall on one side and 
English classroom on the other. 
The building cost $234,000, 
plus a sum of $24,000 for fur- 
nishings. Construction is of 
masonry, steel and wood. The 
heating plant is housed outside 
the main body of the building. 





Above: Mabel School, Watauga County, North Carolina, built of native stone. 


nomical native building materials, 


makes it unnecessary that it should. 


These favorable circumstances make 
it possible not only to organize large 
school units but to construct attrac- 
tive and hygienic buildings and to 
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transport children to school at a 
much lower cost than is possible in 
the progressive sister states where 
climatic conditions are more severe, 
with the result that a more expensive 
type of building is required. 


Room Schedule 


Office 

. Ticket Office & Storage 

Vault 

. Book Room 

. Classroom 

. Storage 

. Janitor’s Closet 

. Boys’ Toilet 

. Girls’ Toilet 

10. Women Teachers’ Rest 
Room 

11. Stenography & Typewriting 

12. Commercial Laboratory 

13. Bookkeeping 

14. Men’s Rest Room 

15. Corridor 

16. Inner Vestibule 

17. Outer Vestibule 

18. Covered Walk 

19. Orchestra Pit 

20. Dressing Room 

21. Dressing Room & Equip- 
ment Storage 

22. Furnace Room Entrance 
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In the Gulf States 


E HAVE too long thought 

of the public schools as in- 
stitutions merely for the instruction 
of children, hoping that by some 
mystic power the teachers could im- 
part knowledge and appreciations 
which would prepare the youth of 
one generation for the unknown 
problems of a future generation. 
Three facts have gradually dawned 
on us: (1) that children are more 
concerned about problems with 
which they now are confronted than 
with the distant future; (2) that 
adults are confronted with problems 
of which no one had ever dreamed 
a generation ago, and (3) that we 
do not get too old to learn. Hence, 
the child centered school for the 
child and the community center for 
the adult have developed. 

In spite of all the lip service to 
the ideas of adult education and of 
the school as a community center, 
public school administrators have 
been slow really to adapt the schools 
to community and adult needs. If 
the schools cannot or will not 
broaden their programs to include 
the needs of the community and the 
adult public, some other agency of 
government will assume this respon- 
sibility, and the schools may be faced 
with even greater difficulty in ob- 
taining public support. The same 
teaching force need not teach twelve 
hours per day, six days a week for 
twelve months, but the administra- 





Above: First floor plan, Carter-Lawrence Negro Elementary 
School, Nashville, Tenn., Emmons H. Woolwine, architect. 
This plan provides for public and adult use of the build- 
ing outside of regular school hours by corridor gates on 
both floors. When the gates are closed the public can 
have access to the auditorium, library, office and two 
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tive organization can be expanded 
to include such a program, and the 
use of the physical plant can be 
doubled. 

In planning new school buildings 
or in remodeling old ones, the com- 
munity needs must be kept in mind. 
The school plant facilities used most 
by the community outside of regular 
school hours are the auditorium and 
gymnasium. It has become standard 
practice throughout the Gulf region 
to plan these two units so they may 
be cut off from the main building. 
This makes these general facilities 
available for evening and vacation 
use without having to supervise the 
entire building. 

The library is another school plant 
unit that is growing in popularity 
as a community facility. In many 
schools, the library has been located 
so it may be entered from the street 
and used as a branch of the public 
library during the evenings, Satur- 
days and vacations. These rooms 
also connect with the buildings so 
they serve as the regular school 
libraries. Such a plan requires the 
cooperation of school and _ public 
library authorities in providing serv- 
ice and in selecting books. 

The shops and special instruction 
rooms are being used in some schools 
for evening and vacation classes in 
the industrial and the home-making 
arts. There is an increasing use of 
the classrooms for adult classes. The 


RAY L. HAMON 


Professor of School Administration 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


high schoo! buildings lend them- 
selves somewhat better to educational 
programs for adults, because of the 
size of the equipment and the varied 
facilities available. There is no rea- 
son, however, why many of the fa- 
cilities of the elementary schools may 
not serve the community as well as 
the school. 

There is a growing tendency to 
combine the school playgrounds with 
public recreational parks or to place 
both of these facilities under joint 
supervision for both school and out- 
of-school use. The school gymnasium 
with its dressing and shower facili- 
ties and the assembly room with its 
audio-visual equipment have great 
possibilities for community recreation 
if properly administered. 

I know of some schools in this 
area where school buses are used to 
transport adults of the community 
to and from evening functions at 
the school community center. These 
administrators are actually com- 
mencing to take seriously the idea 
that the school is the community 
center. These provisions for com- 
munity use of the school plant will, 
of course, cost slightly more than the 
traditional program. Two factors, 


however, should be remembered in 
this connection: the extra cost is for 
those who bear the expense, and the 
adult group of the population is in- 
creasing year by year in proportion 
to the child g group. 





toilet rooms, but not to the rest of the building. The 
flat floor auditorium is equipped with folding chairs. 
Legend: (1) girls’ 
room, (4) private toilets, (5) folding gate, (6) ante- 
room, (7) office, (8) clinic, (9) teachers’ rest room, 
(10) teachers’ work room, (11) book store, (12) auditorium. 


toilet, (2) boys’ toilet, (3) class- 
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Second floor plan, Leon County High School. This is an 
“E” shaped building facing east. The northeast wing of the 
building is one story but was designed and built so that two 
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stories could be added. The building is of Class A construc- 
tion and is so located and built that its capacity can be prac- 
tically doubled without affecting the building’s architecture. 
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First floor plan, Leon County High School, Tallahassee, Fla. 
M. Leo Elliott, Tampa, Fla., architect. This building was 
erected under P.W.A. supervision in 1937 at a cost of 
$400,000. Located on a 35 acre site, close to the heart of 
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town, it is the only county senior high school. Four junior 
high schools act as feeders. The state department of school- 
house planning, headed by J. L. Graham, cooperated with 
Principal M. L. Stone in suiting building to curriculum. 
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District reorganization and consolidation were responsible for new elementary schools like this one at Mooreland, Okla. 


Oklahoma Consolidates 


HEN the constitution for the 

state of Oklahoma was 
adopted in 1907, the first legislature 
made it the duty of the county super- 
intendent to divide the county into 
a convenient number of school dis- 
The county superintendent 
was given the power to change the 
size and boundaries of school dis- 
tricts by making them conform to 
existing topographical or physical 
conditions when the interests of the 
people required such changes. 

This law had little effect on the 
size and character of attendance 
areas and administrative districts 
which had existed before the time 
of statehood. Furthermore, in the 
organization of new attendance areas 


tricts. 
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IVAN REYNOLDS 


Assistant Director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
Oklahoma Department of Public Instruction 


and school districts, the county super- 
intendents conformed to the early 
practice by organizing school dis- 
tricts of 9 square miles in area. 
The authority for establishing 
school districts and changing bound- 
ary lines has been transferred by 
subsequent legislation from_ the 
county superintendent to the people. 
For many years it has been impos- 
sible to create a larger attendance 
area or school district, except by a 
vote of the electors in the areas 
affected. The size of the majority 
of the small attendance areas in 
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Oklahoma has never been changed 
since they were originally formed. 
The number of one teacher white 
schools has decreased for the period 
1915-35 from 4180 to 2488, or a re- 
duction of 1692 schools. The total 
number of white elementary schools 
of all sizes decreased to 4647 in 1935. 
This represents a reduction of 1246, 
or 22.9 per cent, in the number of 
white elementary schools. The major- 
ity of these schools merged to form 
new consolidated and union graded 
districts. Others became attached to 
the town and city school districts. 
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at ~€=sis: the architect. 
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Economic factors may have had 
an influence on a number of such 
changes but generally they were en- 
couraged by an extension of the 
transportation facilities, a broadening 
of the educational program and a 
desire on the part of parents to pro- 
vide better educational advantages 
for their children. 

This attitude on the part of the 
people has and will continue to 
facilitate needed reorganization. The 
people have come to realize that 
larger units are better able than the 
small units to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The total number of white high 
schools increased from 455 in 1915 to 
780 in 1935. This represents an in- 
crease of 71 per cent. High schools 
employing less than two teachers are 
not accredited by the division of high 
school inspection in the state depart- 
ment of education. This regulation 
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High School for Wetumka, Okla., Malcolm Moore, architect, Oklahoma City. 


has helped to decrease the number 
of one teacher high schools. 

The total average daily attendance 
increased 110 per cent from 1910 to 
1935, while the school population in- 
creased but 45 per cent and school 
enrollment, 59 per cent during the 
same period. 

School districts that otherwise met 
the legal requirements for furnish- 
ing transportation were authorized 
to send their school trucks outside 
their own district boundaries for the 
purpose of transporting transferred 
pupils in 1933. This law has resulted 
in increased enrollments in many 
high school attendance areas in the 
state. 

Many small common school dis- 
tricts have transferred all their pupils 
to adjoining districts that are willing 
and able to furnish transportation. 

The provision in the present state 
finance law, which prevents aid from 





























being extended to units that could 
be more economically cared for in 
another district, has caused the trans- 
fer of all the children in such dis- 
tricts to neighborhood schools. This 
provision has had a tendency to en- 
courage the formation of more satis- 
factory attendance areas, but it must 
be remembered also that the admin- 
trative unit is left intact. These 
schools realize the advantage of be- 
coming a part of a larger district. 
The legal restrictions relative to 
the voting of bonds for the purpose 
of constructing buildings and to the 
financial inability of people to voie 
such bonds have retarded desired 
consolidations. The remedy appears 
to be the removal of the present 
limitations on the amount of bonds 
that can be voted or the assumption 
by the state of the responsibility for 
aiding in the construction of build- 
ings in reorganized units that meet 
specific minimum requirements. 
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California Community Schools 


CHARLES BURSCH 


Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
State Department of Education, California 


LMOST all new school build- 

ings in California are being de- 
signed as community centers as well 
as for regular school use. Some of 
the older schools, moreover, are be- 
ing remodeled and extended to im- 
prove their usefulness as community 
centers. 

However, in California there are 
some conditions of school district 
organization and state financial aid 
that operate against the development 
of real community type school dis- 
tricts. Outside of the largest cities, 
high school education is provided 
almost entirely in union high schools 
governed by union high school dis- 
trict boards of trustees. These union 
high school districts are made up of 
from two to 20 or more distinct ele- 
mentary school districts, each with 
its own board of trustees and school 
principal. While this type of high 
school district organization has re- 
sulted in relatively large and well- 
financed four year high schools, it 
has created a number of conditions 
adverse to the development of real 
community school districts with 
unified local control of public educa- 
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tion from the nursery school to adult 
education. 

One of the worst outcomes of this 
dual local control is the competition 
between the union high school and 
the elementary school in the small 
city or town where the high school 
is located: competition for public 
favor and recognition, for bond 
funds and for a proper share of tax 
funds for current expenses. 

The dual district system has also 
tended to divide educators more 
sharply into two camps, elementary 
and secondary. This division often 
is a definite barrier to the obtaining 
of a unified school district. Duplicat- 
ing expensive facilities, such as as- 
semblies and gymnasiums, is com- 
mon under dual control. 

The union high school district sys- 
tem combined with the archaic 
method of apportioning state aid fur 
seventh and eighth grade pupils has 
been effective, with rare exceptions, 
in denying junior and six year high 
schools to the pupils of California 
residing outside the largest cities. 

In a few of the union high school 
districts there has been an attempt 


to unify the work of the high school 
and the local elementary school by 
interlocking boards of trustees and 
by the employment of the high 
school principal to serve also as ele- 
mentary school principal. While this 
scheme has resulted in better coor- 
dination of educational effort in the 
one elementary school affected, it has 
given rise to continuous sniping 
from the outlying elementary dis- 
tricts on the basis that the “town” 
children are given extra advantages 
paid for in part by their contributions. 

Under legislation enacted a few 
years ago a district becomes “unified” 
automatically when the boundaries 
of the elementary and high school 
districts are coterminous. A unified 
district, of course, has a single board 
and superintendent for both the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

To date, only one or two union 
high school districts have qualified 
to become unified districts and the 
prospects for more are few. The 
difficulty lies in the task of uniting 
all the elementary districts within 
the union high school district into a 
single elementary district as a nec- 
essary condition of forming the 
unified district. 
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It Happened in Utah 


CHARLES H. SKIDMORE and J. R. TIPPETTS 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Utah, and 
Superintendent, Morgan County School District, Utah, Respectively 


ORGAN COUNTY, Utah, 

began its process of school 
consolidation early. In 1908 three 
of the communities, each then sup- 
porting a single teacher school and 
located in the lower end of the 
county, carried out a system of co- 
operation by building a two teacher 
school in a central location. At that 
time there were 13 independent 
school districts in the county, each 
with three trustees. The schools were 
all one teacher schools except this 
one. 

This simple beginning acted as a 
leaven that helped effectively to in- 
fluence public sentiment in favor of 
the larger school unit. Yet little more 
progress was made toward eliminat- 
ing the smaller units until 1920. 
Since then eight units have been 
closed and five of these were not 
closed until 1936. All of those closed 
in 1936 were either two, three or four 
teacher schools. 

At present 97 per cent of the total 
pupils of the county are attending 
school in Morgan City, the county 
seat, and all grades from one through 
the high school are accommodated in 
four major buildings located on one 
campus and administered as a single 
unit. This central plant represents a 
capital investment of approximately 
$250,000. There is only one one 
teacher remaining in the 
county. It is 10 miles from the cen- 
tral school. 

It took a long time to achieve this 
result but it came through carefully 
guided cooperation. In two instances, 
when schools were closed, the board 
of education had petitions from the 
citizens protesting the closing but 
nothing more serious happened and 
within two weeks after the central 
school buses started nothing more 
was heard. In three instances, and 
these were at some of the large and 


school 


well-equipped schools, the board ac- 
tually received petitions signed by a 
majority of the citizens asking for 
permission to send their children to 
the larger central school. 

As the system has evolved the con- 
solidated school has truly become a 
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The school districts of Salt Lake City were consolidated in 1890 
and of Salt Lake County, in 1905. The legal option to consolidate 
was soon taken advantage of by Weber, Cache, Box Elder, Morgan, 


Davis and Sevier counties. 


By 1915 the advantages of the larger central units were so evi- 
dent that all the school districts of Utah were reorganized through 
state law into only 5 city and 35 rural districts. 

More was necessary by way of organization than merely to 
put a large area under a board of education of five members. 
Superintendents worked conscientiously for the elimination of 
small schools. At present there are only 45 one room schools and 
56 two room schools in the state-—-CHARLES H. SKIDMORE, Utah 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





community center. The board, by a 
liberal policy of administration, has 
extended the activities of the school 
into many unusual educational fields. 
For instance, for the last ten years 
a school for adults has been set up 
in which school buses bring in, once 
each week free of charge, the citizens 
from outlying communities to hear 
and to take part in various educa- 
tional forums and lectures, one of 
which for the last two years has em- 





Above: Shop unit of the Morgan County High School, erected in 1936. 


braced the Federal Education Forum 
conducted by the bureau of educa- 
tion. 

The Smith-Hughes teacher of the 
high school, in addition to his duties 
as an instructor in agriculture, has 
promoted an effective home beau- 
tification project in which adults co- 
operate with children in _ planting 
shrubs and flowers. Out of this has 
recently grown a Morgan County 
Garden Club with the single purpose 
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Right: High school gymnasium 
and science building, erected in 
1924, is one of four major build- 
ings on one campus. They serve 
97 per cent of the total school 
population of Morgan County. 


of promoting beautiful homes and 
grounds among the rural home own- 
ers in cooperation with the school 
program. It is an active organiza- 
tion. 

In a similar way an Art Guild has 
been organized by the art depart- 
ment, consisting of adult members 
and leading citizens. This organiza- 
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First floor plan, Morgan County grade school building. Scott and Welch, architects. 
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One of the school buildings that was closed as a result of consolidation. 


tion, though only three years old, has 
now purchased more than $1000 
worth of fine paintings for the school 
buildings and is now planning other 
purchases. 

The district has promoted an effec- 
tive recreational and health program 
as an adjunct to the regular school 
course in physical education and it 
has been made more effective by co- 





operation with the county health 
ofhcers and the school nurse. 

All outlying pupils are given an 
opportunity, through cooperation 
with a W.P.A. project, of purchasing 
at a low cost a hot school lunch 
through the winter months. About 75 
per cent of all children in grades 
1 to 8 and more than 50 per cent of 
the high school pupils take advan- 








tage of this service. The new central 
building, finished in 1936, provides 
built-in equipment and cafeteria 
space for this service. 

These activities are mentioned only 
to emphasize the fact that consolida- 
tion has an effective answer to the 
contention that it impoverishes the 
social life of the smaller districts for 
the benefit of the larger. The reverse 
is evidently the truth. It furnishes a 
unit large enough in prestige, equip- 
ment and leadership to enrich, en- 
hance and stimulate all the com- 
munities large and small. Our peo- 
ple who have now thoroughly tested 
and tasted the benefits and blessings 
of the larger unit never express a 
single desire for the old small school 
unit with its single teacher and im- 
poverished social and cultural out- 
look. To them it is the answer to 
their modern social need. 

As to transportation, that feature 
is taken for granted. Eight large 
school buses operate with an average 
hauling capacity of 55 school chil- 
dren of various ages. The longest 
bus route one way is 15 miles and 
the shortest is 7 miles. The board of 
education finds it economical to own 
and operate its own buses. 

















New elementary building of the Morgan County consolidated unit. Eight buses travel from 7 to 15 miles daily. 
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DAHO is consolidation con- 

scious because of influences which 
have been operative during the past 
several years. First, the state school 
survey, a complete study of school 
organization and support, sponsored 
by the state department of education 
and reported by W.P.A., was com- 
pleted a year ago after a period of 
two and one half years. It suggests 
possible consolidations in every 
county. Second, improved roads have 
brought many communities closer to- 
gether. Third, educational forces 
have included the advantages of reor- 
ganization in their plan of promoting 
a greater measure of state support 
of the minimum program or equal- 
ization law passed in 1933. 

Reorganization progress has been 
slow but steady. One hundred and 
thirty-one districts were eliminated 
between 1928 and 1938 and during 
the last two years many consolida- 
tions have been reported. Last year 
254 districts were combined into 93 
temporary combinations. The tem- 
porary combination is an arrange- 
ment whereby districts may try con- 
solidation without losing their iden- 
tity. Many of these would become 
permanent if state and county aid 
for transportation were made avail- 
able. 

Although the legislature last win- 
ter failed to support a consolidation 
commission, it is now recommended 
that the state planning board be 
charged with the responsibility for 
working out administrative and con- 
solidation areas which might then be 
legalized by the legislature. Districts 
would be permitted to vote on the 
question of coming into the proposed 
areas. A premium feature, if they 
did come in, would be state and 
county aid for transportation. A 
penalty feature, if they remained out, 
would be no transportation aid and 
reduction in state and county sup- 
port. 

Oregon seems to be on its way in 
the reorganization of school districts. 
The legislature last winter passed a 
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Progress in the Northwest 
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Idaho, Oregon and Washington State Departments of Education, Respectively 


law, the essential features of which 
are: 

1. The state board of education 
may act as a state reorganization 
commission with power to appoint 
such employes and assistants as it 
may deem necessary. The state com- 
mission has power to approve, reject, 
modify and order adoption of plans 
submitted to it by the county plan- 
ning committees. 

2. A county reorganization com- 
mittee was appointed in every county 
except those operating under the 
county unit plan. The committees 
are composed of the county school 
superintendent as chairman, the 
county judge, the chairman of the 
nonhigh school district board, the 
county assessor and three members 
of the district boards of education 


effort are considered of primary con- 
cern. 

It is believed that consolidation is 
on the decline in the state of Wash- 
ington. The last legislature did not 
look with favor on the financing of 
a reorganization commission which 
had been appointed on recommenda- 
tion of the governor and the state 
planning council and, thus, from a 
state standpoint, consolidation is tem- 
porarily, at least, abandoned. 

Approximately 50 consolidations 
of schools have been effected during 
the last two and one half years. Some 
of these have been satisfactory but a 
few have been unsatisfactory. Com- 
plaints have arisen from some dis- 
tricts where small children have been 
transported great distances and from 
other undesirable features which are 





Idaho is consolidation conscious, Oregon is on its way 


toward the reorganization of school districts and, in 
the state of Washington, consolidation is on the 


decline since the last legislature did not favor financ- 
ing the recommended reorganization commission 





within the county chosen by the 
designated members. 

3. Reorganization orders of the 
state commission become effective for 
the fiscal year 1941-42, but districts 
may, by petition, vote not to become 
part of the proposed administrative 
area. 

4. Transportation may be provided 
in reorganized districts according to 
present laws, although trustees are 
given somewhat greater powers in 
the newly organized districts. 

In the statement of practical policy 
issued by the state commission, the 
convenience of children, economies 
of transportation and administration, 
use of available buildings, disparities 
in valuation per pupil and preserva- 
tion of local interest, initiative and 


unavoidable in transportation routes. 

It has been the policy of the state 
department of education to encour- 
age consolidation of schools wherever 
it has seemed economically and edu- 
cationally sound, but always by the 
consent of the patrons of the dis- 
tricts concerned. Where consolida- 
tions have been made, the state has 
assisted with building problems and 
with costs by state grant. 

The state department takes the 
position, however, that the schools 
belong to the people and is sym- 
pathetic with the desire of local dis- 
tricts to maintain their identity, ex- 
cept in poorly financed districts, 
where consolidation is about the only 
way good schools can be made avail- 
able to the children of such localities. 
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A Consolidation Project in Idaho 


ABOVE: Architect's drawing of the combined junior and senior high 
school building, Salmon, Idaho. Tourtellotte and Hummel of Boise, 
are the architects. The building is being constructed as a W.P.A. 
project at a cost of approximately $95,000, exclusive of W.P.A. labor 
and material. The exterior walls are to be of concrete, cast in forms 
which are lined with fir plywood to give a smooth exterior surface. The 
interior construction is to be of wood bearing partitions, wood floor 
and ceiling joists and rafters. Plastering and wood studding walls are 
to be done on center plaster lath. The ceilings throughout the rooms 
and corridors are to be of bevel lap tile insulating board. All wiring 
will be in metal conduits. There is to be steam heating, with convector 
radiators, temperature control and a stoker fired boiler. Finished floors 
will be of factory grade maple. Blackboards will be slating on 
smooth plaster. BELOW: First floor plan of the building. RIGHT: 
The second floor plan, which is directly above the auditorium wing. 
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Schools and Scapegoats 


DAVID D. HENRY 


Executive Vice President 
Wayne University 


| scent 
favorite 
seek explanations of our predica- 
ments in factors beyond our immedi- 


for scapegoats is a 
human pastime. To 


ate control is a twentieth century 
refinement of an elemental urge to- 
ward self-defense. To blame another 
for our trouble helps temporarily to 
sustain our morale. In our rational 
moments, however, we know that 
this escape mechanism is no true 
self-defense. Objective analysis is the 
first step in problem solving. 

One of the scapegoats of the mo- 
ment in the realm of public affairs 
is public education. 

Despondent Jeremiahs bemoan the 
weaknesses of the school graduates 
of today. 

Reactionaries shout that 
are teaching dangerous doctrines. 

Radicals claim the schools are the 
tool of economic royalists. 

Standpatters see a brain truster 
behind every political and economic 


schools 


shadow. 

Tax-conscious vested interests 
strike out blindly at what they call 
the “fads and frills of education.” 

The so-called self-made man who 
worships his maker is alarmed at 
the extent of modern public assist- 
ance for the underprivileged boy or 
girl. 

Reformers decry the lack of public 
leadership, a leadership which they 
feel the schools should have _pro- 
vided. 

At the same time that the vocal 
pessimists claim to trace current so- 
cial evils to the inadequacy of the 
schools, more adults than ever before 
are going to school, seeking educa- 
tion for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

There is no inconsistency in this 
picture of the pessimism of the school 
critic and the optimism of the pupil. 

Both represent an overwhelming, 
almost child-like faith in some edu- 
cational magic that enshrines the 
diploma as a touchstone of wisdom, 


. 
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personal efficiency and vocational or 
professional success. 

Democracy cannot succeed with- 
out an enlightened citizenry. Pop- 
ular education is the means chosen 
for that enlightenment. Naively, 
however, people too often have 
twisted this doctrine to mean that 
every enlightened citizen can succeed 
in a democracy by whatever criterion 
of success he establishes. 

I do not deplore the use of the 
schools as a scapegoat by the dis- 
illusioned, the skeptic, the dis- 
appointed, the alarmist, the propa- 
gandist for minority interests. Their 
defeatism is a high compliment to 
the importance of schools in our 
scheme of things. 

Without depreciating this impor- 
tance in any degree, for the sake 
of the children concerned it is time 


Are there social delinquents in 
our schools? Yes, in the degree that 
exists in the community social pat- 
tern. 

The childish belief that schools 
make pupils what they are may be 
a tribute to our unreasoning faith 
in education, but it is no compliment 
to our social intelligence or to our 
understanding of how our com- 
munity works. 

It ignores the fact that the aver- 
age child, in his compulsory school 
years, gets about 10,000 hours of 
schooling, which is about one tenth 
of the waking hours of his life up 
to that time. 

During the remainder of his time 
he is being educated by his parents, 
his friends, his church, his books, his 
radio, his moving pictures, his recrea- 
tion, his organizations, all the con- 
tacts with his environment. 

If his parents ignore him, if his 
friends are among the delinquents, 





| 
A little weary of hearing the schools blamed for all the 


ills of this day and generation, Doctor Henry points to 
other social factors that contribute to the life of the child. | 
Schools cannot perform miracles when only one tenth 
of the child’s waking hours is spent in the classroom 





that parents recognize the true values 
of education for what they are, no 
more, no less. 

In praising or blaming the schools 
let us recognize that the school pop- 
ulation is, so far as community per- 
sonality or character is concerned, a 
reflection of the community itself. 

Are there radicals among our 
pupils? Yes, to the degree that there 
are radicals in our community. 

Are there reactionaries among our 
pupils? Yes, to the degree that there 
are reactionaries among parents and 
citizens generally. 

Are there pupils who are deficient 
in mental achievement? Yes, in the 
degree that the community bred them. 


his books among the obscene, his 
recreation in the questionable hang- 
out, his general emotional stimula- 
tion tawdry, we can expect the 
schools to work no miracle of 
achievement with him. 

We believe the schools make a 
contribution to the growth of any 
individual. But let us not assume 
that the schools are responsible com- 
pletely for achievement or for lack 
of it. 

It is high time that we look for 
the elements that make for de- 
linquency, crooked thinking and 
maladjustment where they are, in the 
community as a whole, not in any 
one part of it. 
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NTEGRATION within the de- 

partment, the correlation of the 
work of the departments and the 
school as a unified whole projecting 
itself into the community may be 
considered as the three basic prin- 
ciples of a functional school program. 
The account of the successful con- 
home im- 
Guernsey, 


clusion of a home and 
provement project at 
Wyo., is the result of the application 
of these principles. 

The school had planned for a 
week’s work but the many integra- 
tions and correlations made it of such 
practical import and the opportuni- 
ties for motivation were so many that 
it developed into a two months’ spe- 
cial activity program. “Our Home 


Week” became a sixty day week. 





The school set itself the task of 
creating an active interest in the 
study of the home and what could 
be done to improve the home and the 
community in general. The interest 
was not to be a mere academic study 
of the subject and confined to the 
pupils of the schools, but the patrons 
were to be interested in an active 


Upper left: Sixty- 
eight street signs 
were made in the 
shop classes and 


erected at inter- 
sections. Lower 
left: A view of 


the school’s model 
lawn that set a 
planting example 
for community. 


campaign for better homes and a 
cleaner town. The month of March 
was devoted to preparation and April 
became the time for the actual com- 
pletion of the work planned. 

At a teachers’ meeting the plan 
was outlined and ways and means 
were devised to carry this work for- 
ward. Class representatives of the 
older groups formed committees. 
Two kinds of projects were encour- 
aged: (1) those that would create an 
interest in the work and (2) those 
that would be a direct solution to the 
problem. Under the former would 
come activities, such as the making of 


Home Week Is 






W. F. HIMMELREICH 


posters; the writing of poems, short 
stories and playlets; planning com- 
munity programs and rallies, and 
creating an active interest on the part 
of the town council, the service club, 
the community church and_ other 
civic organizations. 

Under the head of the direct solu- 
tion of the problem were projects, 





such as plans for vegetable gardens, 
flower beds, new lawns or the enlarg- 
ing of the old ones, interior decora- 
tion, the making of curtains and con- 
venient household articles, building 
bird houses and trellises, painting, 
cleaning and planting trees, shrub- 
bery and wind breaks. To these, 
others were added as the campaign 
advanced. 

The superintendent met with the 
town council to explain the plan and 
to get its cooperation. They agreed 
to the school’s suggestion that street 
signs be erected at each street inter- 
section. The town was to furnish the 
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Sixty Day Week 


Superintendent, Guernsey, Wyo. 


lumber, posts and paint, while the 
shop and drawing classes agreed to 
make, paint and erect the signs. 

The mechanical drawing and shop 
classes cooperated in this project and 
68 intersection signs were the pride 
of the community by the end of the 
working period allotted to this task. 
The high school pupil council met 





with the service club for its Friday 
noon luncheon and gave convincing 
civic improvement talks. The follow- 
ing week, the school invited the serv- 
ice club, as well as representatives of 


other organizations, to a Friday 
luncheon. The school furnished a 
program, the theme of which was the 
progress made in the preparatory 
work of the campaign. Home eco- 
nomics classes prepared the luncheon. 
A survey was made of the entire 
school district. The older pupils 
were given a questionnaire to be 
taken home and to be filled out in 
a conference with their parents. A 
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pupil committee called upon patrons 
who had small children or else no 
children and delivered a question- 
naire, ‘taking time enough at each 
call to explain the campaign and to 
urge cooperation. 

The questionnaire used in the sur- 
vey was compiled to fit local prob- 
lems and community interests. It is, 


Left: Interest in 
home _ improve- 
ment extended 


into the classroom 
where elementary 
pupils constructed 
this model cottage 
in miniature. Note 
the electric ex- 
tension leading 
into the house. 


however, typical enough to be of 
general interest. 

The week following the survey, 
follow-up material was mimeo- 
graphed and_ distributed to all 
patrons. 


Home and Grounds Improvement 


“The home and home grounds im- 
provement project as sponsored by 
the Guernsey schools in cooperation 
with the town council and other 
community organizations is getting a 
good start. Survey blanks have been 
distributed. Any patrons who have 
not received copies should report to 





the school office. A number of re- 
turns have been tabulated in the 
school office and so far the outlook 
is encouraging. In order that the 
reports at the end of the campaign 
may be rather complete, all citizens 
are urged to send their reports to the 
office as soon as they have decided 
upon the improvements that they in- 
tend to make. 

“The month of March is set aside 
for preparation and planning of the 
work to be done. School children 
are planning to do their part in this 
work, 

“Monday evening, March 29, at 
7:30 p.m. there will be a rally in the 
school gymnasium. A short program 
of entertainment is planned. Follow- 
ing this there will be reports and dis- 
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Guernsey Home Week 


Sponsored by the Guernsey Schools in Cooperation With Community 
Organizations 


Plan now to do all you can to improve your homes and home grounds 


this spring. 


Parents and children should plan this work together. 


In the spaces below note the things you intend to do. 


Planting 
Trees: How many? 


Shrubbery 


How much? 


Lawn 


Do you intend to make a lawn? 


present lawn? 


Do you plan to build lawn ornaments? 


Bird houses? 


List briefly any other ornaments. 


Flowers 


Are you planning a flower garden? 
P é om 


lawn roses and flower beds? 


Vegetables 


Do you expect to have a vegetable garden? 


What kind? 


What kind? 


Where? 
. Where? 
Enlarge or improve your 


. Trellises? 


Are you adding to your 


(A well-kept 


vegetable garden is both a pleasure and a profit.) 


Building and Repairing 


Will you improve or change your fencing? 
Are you planning to make changes in your house? 


Remodeling? 
Painting? 


Papering? 
Repairing? 


Kalsomining? 


Answer foregoing questions and list additional items. 


Are you intending to repair, build or improve any other buildings? 


If you live on a farm, list improvements on barns, corrals and fencing. 


Are you satished with the condition of our alleys? 


If waste containers suitable for garbage, tin cans and ashes were pur- 
chased in a wholesale lot would you be willing to purchase one at cost? 
Would it be a good idea for the town council to make provisions to 
remove the contents of the alley cans as often as is necessary to ensure 


sanitation and cleanliness? 
Would you support the plan? 


Have you any suggestions regarding the upkeep of vacant lots, the appear- 
ance of unoccupied houses, uncared for by absentee owners? 


Plan for this work; begin as soon as convenient and let us bring our results 
to a climax during Our Home Week. (Date and program to be announced 


later. ) 


It is true that our town should make a good appearance for tourists, but 
have you stopped to think that they are here for a few days, while we live 
here all the time? Why not enjoy an attractive home town? List any addi- 


tional improvements or suggestions. 





cussions of plans by teachers, pupils 
and patrons. 

“The town council has set aside the 
week of April 5 to 12 as Cleanup 
Week. The week of April 25 to May 1 
has been designated by the school as 
Home Week. 

“All who have plans completed are 
urged to begin work as soon as 
weather conditions permit. Clean up, 
paint, repair, remodel, build. Plan to 





plant trees, shrubbery, flowers. Have 
a vegetable garden. 

“In short, let us do all we can to 
make our town have the appearance 
of cleanliness and prosperity—a place 
where tourists will want to stop. 

“Cooperation, community interest 
and civic pride will bring this project 
to a successful finish.” 

Suitable posters were put up from 
time to time and the preparatory cli- 





max was reached when 300 citizens 
attended a civic improvement rally. 
Teachers, pupils and patrons led in 
discussions and reports. Teachers told 
how class projects correlated with the 
program. Pupils produced original 
playlets and panel discussions. Sev- 
eral reels of moving pictures pertain- 
ing to home and garden were shown. 
The band gave a concert and the 
rally showed all the enthusiasm of a 
political campaign. 

The material results are partly 
shown by the compiled returns of the 
survey. 

e 
Report on Home Week Survey 
683 trees were planted. 
100 shrubs were planted. 

17 lawns were planted and improved. 

34 homes made flower gardens. 

34 families planted vegetable gardens. 

12 families built new buildings, such 
as barns and garages. 

29 families added to home redecora- 
tion and cleaning. 

28 families supported the town coun- 
cil in its cleaning plan. 

13 families made ornaments for 
lawns, such as bird houses and 
trellises. 

16 families built new fences or im- 

proved them. 
* 

The most surprising results were 
those from the many pupil activities, 
from the building and furnishing of 
a model house, to the making of bird 
houses, trellises, street signs, corner 
what-nots, magazine racks, draperies 
and curtains in the shop and home 
economics classes. In addition, there 
were the original plays, poems, book- 
lets and posters in English and draw- 
ing classes and studies of fire, héalth, 
personal insurance, home insurance. 

This project, completed almost a 
year ago, is still discussed. Certain 
improvements still being made in the 
community are a continuation of the 
interest created. While there is much 
to be done to complete the job of 
awakening civic pride, we feel that 
with the coming of spring the school 
will find new devices to re-create in- 
terest in the problem and more citi- 
zens will fall in line to improve their 
property and take an active interest 
in their community’s progress. 

In the words of the campaign slo- 
gan, “Cooperation, community inter- 
est and civic pride will bring the 
project to a successful finish.” 
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Democratic Principles 


Affecting Education 


STEARNS 


Superintendent, Woodbury, N. J. 


WO principles have fullest im- 
port to the issues and functions 
of secondary education: (1) the re- 
lationship of popular will to leader- 
ship in determining the course which 
organized society shall take, and (2) 
the importance of popular educa- 
tion in democratic government. 
Before approaching either of these 
matters it is essential to state, with- 
out complete elaboration, three rath- 
er naive observations about democ- 
racy in order that the discussion may 
rest upon a common understanding 
of what appears to be the basic demo- 
cratic theory. 


Basic Democratic Theory 


The first is a repetition of the 
trite observation that all govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. This is 
not just the cornerstone of democ- 
racy; it is the basic axiom of all 
government among men. There is 
no divine right of kings. Neither 
is there any divine commission upon 
dictators, monarchs, cabinets, parlia- 
ments, legislatures or upon any tem- 
poral body authorizing them to di- 
rect the affairs of their fellow men. 
The only divine commission is that 
men shall govern themselves; and 
when, for the sake of order and ef- 
ficiency, governmental regimes are 
established, it is essential to their 
stability that the consent to govern 
be drawn from the people. In order 
to understand the universality of this 
principle, the second observation 
must follow. 

While all governments must rest 
on popular consent, recognition must 
be made of the fact that this con- 
sent is not always drawn from the 
masses in the same way. Indeed 
in some regimes it is induced by 
force and fear. In others it is ma- 
nipulated by propaganda. Others 
use benevolence and governmental 
largess as a means of obtaining con- 
sent from a satisfied people. A con- 
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stitution is a remote delegation of 
authority and, when fully accepted, 
ensures stability against whimsical 
change with rapidly shifting cur- 
rents of public opinion. The second 
observation, then, is a recognition 
of the variability among nations of 
the manner in which consent to gov- 
ern is obtained from the people. 

The third observation is an enun- 
ciation of a simple basic principle. 
If we accept the thesis that all gov- 
ernment must rest upon the consent 
of the governed and follow this with 
the recognition that such popular 
consent is derived in varying ways, 
then we may say that the full realiza- 
tion of the democratic ideal is in 
direct proportion to the freedom 
with which consent flows from the 
populace to the governing regime. 
This leads to a definition of the 
democratic ideal as that state in 
which popular consent flows direct 
and untrammeled to the seat of 
government. To those who believe 
that, because of human frailty, the 
ideal can never be fully realized the 
definition at least becomes a basis 
for comparison: that that govern- 
ment is most democratic in which 
there is the least obstruction and 
false inducement in the free expres- 
sion of the popular will. 


Democracy Affects Education 


It is believed that this freedom 
of expression and flow of the ae? 
ular will is the basic principle of 
democracy. Upon it can be built a 
complete philosophy of government 
with adequate consideration of such 
matters as liberty, equality, individ- 
ual rights, social exigencies and the 
like. 

The concern of this discussion is 
with two phases of the democratic 
philosophy that affect education: (1) 
the relation of intelligent leadership 


HARRY L. 


to the masses in the direction of hu- 
man affairs, and (2) the réle of pop- 
ular education in the realization of 
the democratic ideal. 

The problem of intellectual lead- 
ership and of mass opinion is an age- 
less philosophical conflict. Plato's 
republic is commonly recognized as 
a proposal for an intellectual aris- 
tocracy with resultant regimentation 
of all classes on the basis of native 
and acquired intellectual endow- 
ment and ability. The writings of 
Thomas Jefferson indicate _ that, 
while he was a great champion of 
the masses, he looked to an enlight- 
ened leadership to direct their course. 
There have been opposing theories 
which hold that political power in 
the hands of the intellectually supe- 
rior will be administered with as 
great disregard for human rights as 
in the case of economic or military 
oligarchies. 


Middle of the Road 


A middle of the road philosophy 
is reconcilable to the basic doctrine 
of democracy. There must be a 
thorough blending of the results of 
research with mass thinking on the 
level of popular understanding. 
Without this general infusion of 
common understanding, the result 
of the intellectual superiority of 
few individuals can only result in 
an intellectual oligarchy on one side 
and a mob on the other, with the 
illiteracy of the mob eventually su- 
perseding to the detriment of the 
state. According to this reasoning, 
the practical politician, if he has an 
appreciation of the results of re- 
search, is of more benefit to society 
through his understanding of and 
adjustment to mass opinion than is 
the cloistered intellectual who fails 
to understand that the discovery of 
truth does not bring it to fruition. 
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One may conceive of a govern- 
mental regime in which the directive 
force is vested in a council of learned 
men. There are indeed approaches 
to this fact among the governments 
of the earth. But as soon as such 
an oligarchy assumes the power to 
carry out its plans there is a viola- 
tion of the democratic principle that 
power to govern must flow freely 
from the people. One cannot deny 
that the democratic method of wait- 
ing for the formation of popular 
consent is often the least efficient 
method of obtaining immediate ob- 
jectives. Opponents of the demo- 
cratic ideal turn to the faster meth- 
od of obtaining — public 
through force, propaganda or gov- 


consent 


ernmental largess. 
Democracy Often Inefficient 


One could more readily deny the 
democratic ideal in favor of the ef- 
ficiency of such an oligarchy if there 
were definite assurance that any 
group of individuals could, through 
the power of intellect, divine the 
proper course of human _ affairs. 
With due respect to the magnificent 
contributions of human research it 
cannot be said, even in the field of 
physical science, much less the field 
of social science, that man has dis- 
covered ultimate truth. 

Until human ingenuity is more 
nearly able to discover such ultimate 
truth it is better that the directive 
power of temporal events rest on the 
broad base of popular will rather 
than lodge in a few incompetent 
though highly intelligent individ- 
uals. This is the justification of 
democracy. 

To those who accept this view a 
further refinement of some of the is- 
sues of secondary education seems es- 
sential. There can be no quarrel 
with the resolution that education 
is for the benefit of society and not 
the individual.’ This has been ac- 
cepted in American political philoso- 
phy during the past century in which 
popular education has become an 
approximate reality. But in the 
treatment of the issue too much em- 
phasis is given to the kind of society 
that is to result from educational 
service. That the world may become 


‘Committee on Orientation of Secondary 
Education, Issues of Secondary Education, pp. 
129-156. 





a “better place in which to live and 
in which to make a living” will ap- 
pear to many as a laudable aim. 
But the final realization of such a 
goal will depend chiefly upon the 
acceptance of this objective by the 
masses and not by the general agree- 
ment of a few philosophers of edu- 
cation. 

A demand that schools assume the 
task of forming attitudes and ideals 
goes so far as to imply that the exact 
attitudes and ideals shall be defined 
by an intellectual oligarchy.” This 
is little more than twentieth cen- 
tury witch doctoring. No group of 
educational philosophers is going to 
tell the American people the atti- 
tudes and ideals that shall be formed 
in their public schools. Attitudes 
and ideals will continue to be 
formed in public secondary schools 
as they have been formed in the past, 
but the choice of those ideals will be 
the result of discussion by educa- 
tional leaders, religious leaders, econ- 
omists, scientists, laborers, profes- 
sional people and others from all 
walks of life. Out of such stuff is the 
popular will formed and the people 
themselves will tell the schools what 
to teach. It has been so since the first 
public school. To be different is not 
democracy. 


Seek to Pattern Society 


The same reasoning may be ap- 
plied to another issue’ where the 
committee on orientation was unable 
to agree as to whether the schools 
should seek to reconstruct society. 
The stumbling block in this issue 
was the effort to say not only that the 
schools should seek to reconstruct 
society but also that they should seek 
a certain pattern of society. 

There can be no doubt that society 
will be reconstructed. Society has 
changed much in the last half cen- 
tury. None will venture to claim 
that the ultimate has been reached 
and that the next half century will 
not see a drastic change. In this re- 
construction the public schools will 
play a great part by giving to each 
succeeding generation of youth the 
breadth of vision, the tools of think- 
ing and of research, the mass en- 
lightenment, the racial heritage of 
ideals by which it is fervently hoped 

"Ibid., pp. 292-311. 

‘Ibid., p. 311. 





the technic of mass psychology may 
be improved. But, be forewarned 
that as long as democracy exists, no 
intellectual oligarchy is ever going 
effectually to dictate the course that 
such reconstruction must take. Such 
direction can come from only one 
source, the pressure of public opin- 
ion, which is the source of all tem- 
poral power. 

At this point easy transition can be 
made to the final part of this discus- 
sion which has to do with the func- 
tion of public education in a democ- 
racy. In issue 3 it is correctly stated 
that education must serve the state 
and not the individual. However, 
this important principle was not dis- 
covered so recently as 1930 when 
Professor Briggs published “The 
Great Investment.”* 


Education Is Essential 


Washington, Jefferson and other 
early political leaders expressed a be- 
lief in a wide diffusion of education 
as an essential to democratic govern- 
ment. During the struggle to estab- 
lish and develop a system of common 
education supported by taxation it 
was necessary to find support in the 
courts for such expenditure of public 
funds. In each of the many court 
opinions upholding free common 
education the decision has rested 
upon the broad philosophy that edu- 
cation of the masses is essential where 
the sovereignty rests in the common 
people. 

“If it is essentially a prerogative of 
sovereignty to raise troops in time of 
war, it is equally so to prepare each 
generation of youth to discharge the 
duties of citizenship in time of peace 
and war. Upon the preparation of 
the younger generations for civic 
duties depends the perpetuity of this 
government.” 

“Without intelligence, properly cul- 
tivated and directed, good govern- 
ment would be almost impossible, 
especially where the particular form 
of state policy depends so largely 
upon the will of the people as in a 
representative democracy.”® 

“Free schooling furnished by the 
state is not so much a right granted 
to the pupils as a duty imposed upon 

“Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1930. 

‘City of Louisville v.§ Commonwealth, 121 
S.W. 411, 1909. 


“Collie v. Commissioners, 145 N.C. 170, 
1907. 
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them for the public good. . . . While 
most people regard the schools as the 
means of great personal advantage to 
the pupils, the fact is too often over- 
looked that they are governmental 
means of protecting the state from 
the consequences of an ignorant and 
incompetent citizenship.” 

It is upon this doctrine of the wel- 
fare of the state that legislatures may 
tax a person’s wealth for the support 
of schools, may encroach upon his 
individual right to control his child 
by forcing that child to attend school 
and may, through activities of the 
school, trample upon the private af- 
fairs of a man’s business. 

But nowhere in this deeply rooted 
political philosophy of education has 
the theory ever been supported that 
the training of the youth should be 
confined to any particular brand of 
schooling, except where direction 
comes from the constituted represen- 
tatives of the people. A man is forced 
by attendance laws to send his child 
to school, but he may choose the pub- 
lic school, a parochial school or a pri- 
vate school to suit his fancy. Upon 
this broad scope of diversified train- 
ing among the individual units of so- 
ciety depends the broadening of the 
horizon of popular sovereignty. 

When education is narrowed by 
confinement to the concepts de- 
manded by pressure groups working 
for selfish ends or by philosophers 
seeking Utopia, violence is done to 
the democratic ideal. 

Let the direction of temporal af- 
fairs come unobstructed from the 
people; give the masses breadth of 
vision through a free diversified sys- 
tem of universal education. This is 
the formula by which the democratic 
ideal seeks to find a happier, more 
abundant way of life among men. 

The work of the committee on 
orientation of secondary education 
furnishes an excellent example of the 
workings of democracy. Two pub- 
lications resulted from the painstak- 
ing thought of trained leaders. These 
bulletins orientate secondary educa- 
tion in terms of philosophical ideals. 
It is not to be expected that the form 
which secondary education will take 
will coincide with these ideals. 
Rather will secondary education be- 
come what the people, considering 


"Fogg v. Board of Education, 82 Atl. 173, 
1912. 
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all factors of modern life, want it to 
become. But the work of this com- 
mittee has stimulated wide thought, 
written and oral discussion and 
painstaking experimentation. By 
these means a wide diffusion of the 





import of these ideals must take place 
among the populace. The ultimate 
verdict of the popular will is bound 
to be affected. This is the highest 
service that intelligent leadership can 
perform in a democracy. 





Basketball Ethics 


HE coaching ethics committee 

of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches has recommend- 
ed the following 10 point program 
of ethics for basketball coaches: 

1. Instruct players according to the 
letter and spirit of the rules. 

2. Insist that players do not ques- 
tion the judgment decisions of a ref- 
eree. In disputes covering misinter- 
pretation of rules have your captain 
call time out and discuss in a gen- 
tlemanly manner with the referee the 
situation insofar as the rules cover it. 
3. Treat the visiting team coach 
with the same friendly attitude that 
you would hope to receive when your 
team plays on an opponent’s court. 

4. Obtain honest and capable ofh- 
cials, preferably members of the Na- 
tional Association of Approved Bas- 
ketball Officials. Do not attempt to 
intimidate them or talk to them prior 
to the contest regarding the faults of 
your opponents. It is advisable to 
stay away from the officials before 
the game and between the halves. 

5. The coaching ethics committee 
of the National Association of Bas- 
ketball Coaches intends to make a 
national drive to improve spectator 
sportsmanship. From the reports of 
our predecessors on this committee 
we find that the attitude of the coach 
on the bench either encourages good 
spectator and player sportsmanship 
or throws fuel on the fire. 

6. The coach should make efforts 
prior to the opening of the season to 
encourage good spectator sportsman- 
ship. This can be accomplished by 
addressing a school assembly prior to 
the opening of the basketball sched- 
ule. Notices in the school’s weekly 
publication before the season opens 
is another means. Similar publicity 
in the local newspapers may help to 
educate local fans. 

7. Instill in players the idea that 
it is necessary for a boy or young 


for Coaches 


man frequently to mobilize during 
the course of a game all the skill, 
intelligence and courage that he pos- 
sesses, and that he must do this with 
a spirit of genuine sportsmanship that 
will not permit him to stoop to that 
which is base and mean in order to 
obtain an advantage over his oppo- 
nent. 

8. A few natural rival basketball 
games among various high school 
and university teams are not sched- 
uled because the athletic authorities 
feel that the conduct of partisan spec- 
tators would constitute such a nui- 
sance and possibly such a disturbance 
that such games are not arranged. 

9. Emphasize to players that when 
any of them descend to unsportsman- 
like conduct or action during the 
course of a basketball game they in- 
jure hundreds of persons other than 
themselves. Each player is a repre- 
sentative of his institution. If he vio- 
lates the principles of good sports- 
manship he brings disgrace upon the 
institution and the entire student 
body. 

10. Basketball is a sport that was 
originated in an educational institu- 
tion. Ever since its beginning the 
game has been administered princi- 
pally by basketball authorities asso- 
ciated with educational institutions. 
The popularity of the game has be- 
come so widespread that it now em- 
braces numerous types of leagues. 
The leaders of these leagues look to 
the school and college division for 
the sportsmanship traditions of the 
game. Let us resolve to set a good 
example by encouraging good sports- 
manship among our players and the 
other members of the student body. 
Let us regard it as an obligation to 
practice the ideal principles of good 
sportsmanship ourselves—JouHNn J. 
GALLAGHER, chairman, Coaching 
Ethics Committee, National Assocta- 
tion of Basketball Coaches. 
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Dolls dressed in authentic native costumes are distributed to social science 
classes by Educational Museum. Faces and figures conform to racial types. 
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The boy at the left is working with true mosaics while his companion plans 
a design in paper in one of the special art classes for talented young pupils. 


New Sights to See in St. Louis 








EMBERS of the American 
M. Association of School Admin- 
istrators returning to St. Louis for 
their second visit in four years will 
find a number of new developments 
in the schools. 

Five centers for teaching art to ele- 
mentary school pupils of unusual 
ability were opened by the board of 
education last year. Each of the 
gifted children, selected by teachers 
and art supervisors for this training, 
is excused from regular lessons one 
half day a week to attend the center 
nearest his school. No set course of 
study has been made for the new 
classes and children are allowed to 
proceed according to their own abil- 
ity and interests. They work with 
chalks, tempera paints, water colors 
and modeling clay; those who show 
a bent for carving also have been 
supplied with wood and stone. 

Encouragement of the arts is tra- 
ditional in St. Louis and includes all 
phases. Last year it resulted in the 
appearance of high school choruses 
in two public concerts with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. The in- 
vitation to sing with the orchestra 
came only after Conductor Vladimir 
Golschmann had assured himself 
that the quality of pupil singing and 
the works selected for them were 
entirely worthy of the standards of 
a great metropolitan symphony or- 
chestra. A reappearance of the high 
school singers on symphony pro- 
grams is planned for this season. 
High school progress in the arts is 
also marked by the extension of the 
work of speech arts and stagecraft 
to come within the range of regular 
class instruction and the participa- 
tion of pupils on musical and dra- 
matic radio programs. 

The new plan for making reli- 
gious instruction available to public 
school pupils has created much na- 
tional interest. It provides that pupils 
be excused from regular classwork 
for not more than two forty-five 
minute periods each week to re- 
ceive religious training given at 
places and by persons selected by 
their parents. In no case are the 
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HENRY J. GERLING 


Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis 


classes held in public school build- 
ings. High school pupils who take 
the required number of hours of re- 
ligious instruction under competent 
teachers are given credit for the 
work. 

In the autumn of 1938, two junior 
colleges, one for white students and 
one for Negroes, were begun in St. 
Louis. Classes are held in the teach- 
ers’ college buildings and for the 
most part coincide with those in lib- 
eral arts subjects given student teach- 
ers in their freshman and sophomore 
years. The junior colleges are co- 
educational although the four year 
teachers’ colleges are for women 
only. 

St. Louis has never followed the 
plan of homogeneous grouping but 
has insisted that adavting instruc- 
tion to the individual needs of pu- 
pils is the responsibility of each 
teacher. Separation is unnatural, it 
is felt, and prevents normal emo- 
tional development in the child. 

Special schools are, however, main- 
tained for pupils with an intelligence 
quotient of less than 70 and for 





Under Missouri law Negroes attend separate schools which have Negro 
teachers and principals. These schools parallel those for white children. 
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A rehearsal of a 250 voice high school chorus with the St. Louis Symphony. 


groups of pupils with various physi- 
cal handicaps. These schools are 
classified as follows: for the deaf, 1; 
for physically handicapped, 2; for 
mentally handicapped, 15; open air 
schools, 3. There are 5 special classes 
for sight conservation, 5 for the hard 
of hearing and 36 for speech correc- 
tion. The board also supplies teach- 
ers for classes in 3 institutions of 
reform and in 6 hospitals. 

A psychiatrist to give diagnoses 
in cases of mental or neurological 
pathology found among school chil- 
dren has just been added to the num- 
ber of special services provided from 
the central office. These special 
workers include, in addition to the 
supervisory staff, physicians and 
nurses, attendance officers and psy- 
chometrists. 

Vocational education in St. Louis 
centers around the large Hadley Vo- 
cational School, which enrolls 3167 
pupils in full daytime courses and 
2700 in part-time extension work, 
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Journeymen awning workers return to the Hadley Vocational School for a 
short course of training in new aspects of their trade. Hadley enrolls 2167 
pupils in part-time courses. A similar trade school is maintained for Negroes. 


and the Booker T. Washington Vo- 
cational School for Negroes, which 
enrolls 513. 

Within the last two years, three 
ninth grade branches of Hadley 
have been opened. All ninth grade 
vocational classes are exploratory, of- 
fering general training and_back- 
ground to guide pupils in the selec- 
tion of commercial and_ industrial 
courses in the tenth year. 

As a result of the close coopera- 
tion that has always existed between 
the school and employer and em- 
ploye groups, Hadley conducts a 
number of courses officially spon- 
sored by business groups as well as 
classes for training apprentices of 
various trade unions. 

A new high school and a new ele- 
mentary school have been finished 
since the school superintendents vis- 
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ited St. Louis in 1936 and, at pres- 
ent, a teachers’ college for Negroes 
and four elementary schools, two for 
white children and two for Negroes, 
are being built through the coopera- 
tion of the P.W.A. 

The Southwest High School, built 
in 1937, will be of special interest 
to educators. Of a modified mod- 
ern design, the building has the lat- 
est equipment throughout. It has 
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a two-way public address system 
through which the principal may 
speak to all or part of the rooms and 
the teachers may answer. The sys- 
tem also broadcasts to all or some 
of the rooms programs originating 
either within or without the school 
building. Although located on the 
south side of the building, the art 
rooms have been arranged to have 
the north light, which artists prefer. 
The auditorium is interesting be- 
cause of the accuracy of its sight 
lines and its acoustics and because 
it is equipped with an electric organ. 

Visitors who come to St. Louis by 
train will be greeted by the beauti- 
ful new fountain, the work of the 
famous sculptor Milles, that has just 
been erected on-the Aloe Plaza op- 
posite Union Station. The fountain, 
called “The Wedding of the Wa- 
ters,” symbolizes the union of the 
Missouri and Mississippi _ rivers, 
which takes place just north of the 
city. On the other side of the sta- 
tion they will see the new $5,000,000 
Central Post Office. Several blocks 
east, on the Municipal Plaza, where 
the convention headquarters will be 
located, is the new Soldiers’ Memo- 
rial, erected two years ago to the 
memory of St. Louisans who died 
in the World War. Of simple and 
impressive design, the Memorial 
calls to one’s attention Chateau- 
Thierry, Belleau Wood and other 
names associated with the war. 

Another St. Louis innovation that 
may be of interest is the express 
highway. The highway, which is 
depressed below street level with 
overpasses for cross traffic, makes 
possible swift transportation from 
the suburbs to the downtown dis- 
trict and effectively assists in the so- 
lution of the problem of metropoli- 
tan automobile traffic. 

Growth and progress, however, 
have made no change in the essen- 
tial quality of old St. Louis, a qual- 
ity of maturity and balance that is 
instantly recognized by those who 
know the city. You who come here 
in February will find in the teaching 
staff the same interest and enthu- 
siasm for educational progress that 
pleased you four years ago. You 
will also find the warm hospitality 
that has been characteristic of the 
city since the early days of river 
boat travel. 
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Technic for Mimeograph Paper 


JOHN I. RUSSELL 


Student, University of Minnesota 


ANY high school mimeo- 

graphed papers have no more 
right to call themselves papers than 
the mimeographed sheet the local 
grocer puts on the front porch every 
Friday advertising his week-end 
specials. 

This classification is not all-inclu- 
sive; there are numerous mimeo- 
graphed papers that are excellent, 
from the standpoint of typography 
and general editorial content. 

However, if the school paper be- 
longs to the class that is character- 
ized by smeary, unintelligible copy, 
haphazard makeup and a host of 
other faults, it may be hard to excuse 
its physical appearances. 

The principal fault of many papers 
is a slovenly appearance. Let us take 
up the mechanical process of putting 
a mimeographed paper together, sug- 
gesting improvements and pointing 
out the errors most commonly com- 
mitted. 


Stencil Must Be Cut Properly 


To begin with, a neat page cannot 
be reproduced from a poorly cut 
stencil. Before cutting a stencil, clean 
the typewriter keys thoroughly with 
benzine and a stiff brush. Instruct 
the stencil cutter to type smoothly 
and to strike the keys with slightly 
more than medium force. Beware of 
the “o”; too much force on this key 
will cut the character out entirely 
and reprint a big black period on the 
paper. Use correction fluid on stencil 
errors; do not strike over. 

A school paper that has no definite 
width for its columns is a sorry sight 
indeed. This simply suggests lazi- 
ness. If the paper is three columns 
wide—and this width is recom- 
mended for best results—figure each 
column to take up 26 typewriter 
spaces. 

This can be done easily, although 
it requires more copy typing. Do the 
first copy typing from the original 
on ordinary adding machine paper. 
Set the typewriter’s marginal stops to 
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include 26 spaces, then type each line 
to fit this width as closely as possible. 
When you notice that you are com- 
ing to the end of this width, still 
having several spaces to go and hav- 
ing a word which is too long or 
which cannot be hyphenated, strike 
the characters /, 2, 3. Your first typ- 
ing should then look like this: 
The annual Hi-Y dinner /2 
dance will be held in the /2 
Ritz hotel next Saturday /23 
night. Bob Monroe’s band /234 

Now you are ready for the second 
typing. Still using adding machine 
paper, retype from the first copy, 
typing in this manner. Observe the 
number of spaces that are left over 
at the end of each sentence, then in- 
sert extra spaces between the words 
to cause each line to come out to 26 
spaces exactly. Whenever you insert 
an extra space between words, strike 
the pound character “$.” This en- 
ables the stencil cutters to strike the 
space bar whenever one of these 
characters appears, without bothering 
to count out the spaces between each 
word. Your second typing resembles: 

The #annual Hi-Y #dinner 
dance #will be held #in the 

Ritz #hotel #next #Saturday 

night. $#Bob #Monroe’s #band 

Try to intersperse these spaces as 
evenly as possible. Place them be- 
tween long words or words that end 
or begin with tall letters (1, t, h and 
d) so that they are less obvious. A 
good rule to follow in typing first 
copy is to eliminate all spaces after 
punctuation marks. Then when 
spaces have to be taken up in the 
second typing, they can be inserted 
here. 

There is hardly a school that does 
not have at least one pupil who is 
fairly proficient in drawing. By all 
means, induce that pupil to become 
the art editor. Invest in a mimeo- 
scope and furnish this pupil with a 
good stylus set. Have him draw car- 
toons to set off feature columns. Box 
some stories; anything to break the 


monotony of straight columns of 
copy. 

Do not rely on the typewriter for 
all heads. Lettering guides are in- 
expensive and the art editor can let- 
ter some heads. This is especially de- 
sirable on the front page and on the 
sports page, where two column or 
even banner headlines can be used. 
Have editorial titles in script and 
head feature columns with stylus let- 
tering. 

The front page is the showcase. 
Balance it. Use two or three deck 
heads for stories. A good sample is 
a three line inverted pyramid fol- 
lowed by one or two decks of drop- 
line heads. Start as many stories as 
is reasonably possible on the front 
page and continue them on the in- 
side pages. Have the art editor box 
in “Hi-Y—cont. on p. 5” and also 
“Hi-Y—cont. from p. 1.” Vertical 
lines between the columns also im- 
prove the paper’s appearance. 


Make Title Head Attractive 


For the title head, spare no pains 
in making it attractive. Also give the 
sports page and joke page a good title 
head. Remaking these heads every 
time the paper “goes to press” is not 
necessary. Run off enough of these 
title pages on your mimeograph to 
suffice for the rest of the year’s edi- 
tions. 

Color may be easily added to the 
special editions, such as Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, St. Patrick’s Day and 
Easter. Do not be content to use 
merely one color; go the whole limit, 
use three or four. 

After selecting the illustration you 
are going to color, determine the 
colors you will use for each part of 
this illustration. For instance, for the 
Christmas number if you decide to 
have the entire front page consist of 
a drawing, with Christmas bells, 
green holly and red berries decorat- 
ing the borders, choose a color for 
the various parts of this drawing. 

The art editor now draws on one 
stencil all the material that is to be 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Chalk Pust 


SUPERINTENDENT S SONG 


Roll out the aspirin bottle, 

See that it’s filled to the brim; 
The tumult and strife 

Of a schoolmaster’s life 

Is sapping my wigor and wim: 


Willie tore his panties and what you going to 
do? Mable broke her glasses and father wants 
to sue. Ring! There goes the telephone, some 
one raising hob: “Get a winning football team 
or get another job!” Classrooms gone progres 
sive, new psychology, good old course of study 
ain't what she used to be. Boiler sprung a 
spigot, budget slipped a peg. “Say, Prof., that 


new table lost another leg.” 


Fetch forth the aspirin bottle, 
A slight gulp of real H,O, 

Hold back the crowd, 

As bloody, unbowed, 

Into the battle I go: 


Book men in the hallways, agents at the door, 
irate tax committees lined up by the score. 
Building plans in cart loads, scattered here and 
there, sample books and dirty looks mingling 
everywhere. “He tore ’em on the playground 
skidding down the slide, twenty bucks for 
iodine and ten for wounded pride.” Oh, for 
peace and comfort! Oh, for hope and cheer! 
Talk of war in Europe, Boy, MY war is here! 


Y GOSH, Art, it’s January again and 
Chalkdust celebrates its first birth- 
day. We are one year old and fast becom- 
ing articulate. Hundreds, nay dozens, of 
our friends and members of our faculty 
have congratulated us and commended our 
militant stand upon the commonly accepted 
academic issues and the high price of caf- 
eteria pie. Many others (two letters and a 
postcard view of Miami Beach) have criti- 
cized us, but one was from a progressive 
school and we couldn’t decipher the writing. 
Chalkdust bumbles into the second year. 
We shall continue to compete with the 
Index of Advertisers (see page 13) and 
Better Plant Practices (turn to page 78). 
Some day we may even be cuddled up next 
to the latest Portfolio of Insanitary Prac- 
tices in Modern Schools. 
Despite the flood of criticism that has 
been heaped upon our inspiring poetry, we 


shall continue to split our gerundives, and 
our meter shall be a private matter that 
rests between Allah and ourselves. Our 
platform will echo the best thought of 
teachers everywhere; Academic Freedom, 
when, as and if; no telephone calls after 
midnight, and a free lunch for every speech. 
Chalkdust jitters on! 


ee °¢ 
( fee January, the month when the 


school boilers develop pernicious 
anemia and the kids get the measles, whoop- 
ing cough and midyear mildew. "Tis a 
month of parties, church suppers, charity 
drives and bills payable, a month when 
teachers go quietly and dignifiedly crazy 
and get engaged to the young man in the 
corner drug store. 

Encyclopedically speaking, January is 
dedicated to all school teachers and _par- 
ticularly to school executives. Janus, after 
whom the month is named, was a hoary 
old pedagogue and the ancient tintypes 
show him decked in full pedagogical re- 
galia with a scepter in the right hand and 
a bunch of keys in the left. School folk 
still carry the scepter and the keys, includ- 
ing those for the radio cabinet and the 
dispenser in the room down the hall. 

Superintendent Janus is also pictured as 
having two faces so that he could look 
both ways at once and jump accordingly. In 
these troubled times, this is a desideratum 
for all school administrators. 

Authorities on ancient lore say that Janus 
was the supreme janitor of heaven. All 
doors (jauna, to you) and all passages 
(janus, to you) were under his care. Even 
the ancients had trouble with the bubbler 
fountains in the halls and old Janus prob- 
ably spent many a weary hour glaring 
through the corridors when he might have 
been dozing at his desk. 

But the researchers conclude on a sweeter 
note. Janus was called “father” and he was 
the opener of the gates of sweetness and 
light. May you, my dears, take a lesson 
from an old mossback and, during the year 
ahead, open the gates of light, of new dawn, 
of revelation and of understanding to the 
young people who look to you for help. 


+ . ° 
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Whose Children Profit Most— 


UESTIONNAIRES were sent 

to 473 pupils that had been 
graduated from the high school at 
Creston, lowa, for the six year pe- 
riod, 1927 to 1932, to ascertain the 
influence that the father’s occupation 
plays upon the participation of the 
high school pupil in extracurricular 
activities. 

In order to equalize the participa- 
tion of high school pupils in extra- 
curricular activities, information also 
was sought to determine from which 
occupational groups children come 
who reap the largest benefits from 
a high school’s extracurricular pro- 
gram and which groups profit least 
from extracurricular activities. 

The majority of the pupils en- 
rolled in Creston High School, or 
84.2 per cent, lived within the city 
limits. Of 15.8 per cent of rural 
pupils in the total enrollment, 4.1 per 
cent spent the week days with rela- 
tives, in rooming houses or working 
for their board and room. The aver- 
age pupil who commuted drove 
61/6 miles each way, or a total of 
121/3 miles daily. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of 
graduates whose fathers were en- 
gaged in certain occupations. The 
questionnaire requested that the 
father’s occupation be listed under 
one of seven classifications: (1) pro- 
fessional, (2) manager or proprietor, 
(3) salesman or clerk, (4) skilled 
trade, (5) farmer, (6) unskilled 
workers or (7) unemployed. The 
table shows the percentage for each 
year and the six year average. 

During the first three years of this 
period there was great prosperity; a 
stressing economic situation prevailed 
in the last three years. Probably the 
most noticeable change in the per- 
centages is seen in the proprietor anJ 
manager classification where there 
was a steady increase until the de- 
pression years. The professional col- 
umn steadily increased over the years 
covered. Salesmen and clerks were 
dropped in large numbers in 1929-30, 
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From Extracurricular Activities ? 
F. BYRON CORY 


High School Activitiy Manager, Creston, Iowa 


glove factory and a tile factory 
closed. The surrounding territory is 
entirely agricultural. 

Table 1 gives an individual an 
idea of the percentage of men en- 
gaged in various occupations. Even 
in a city of this population during 
the six year period, the largest per- 
centage of fathers were farmers or 


but as people started to buy again 
they were reemployed. 

Creston, a city of 8600, is so situ- 
ated geographically that many travel- 
ing salesmen reside in the city. A 
large roundhouse of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which 
is located here, gradually decreased 
its staff during these six years. A 


Table 1—Classification of Fathers’ Occupations for a Six Year Period 


Six Year 








Type of Occupation 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 Average 
Professional. 3.7 3.1 §.3 11.4 6.1 6.8 6.0 
Proprietor and manager.... 11.1 12.5 13.2 18 .2 6.1 3.4 10.7 
Salesman and clerk........ 14.8 15.6 7.9 2.3 18.2 1.9 12.8 
Skilled trade. oe 6.3 26.3 25 .0 18.2 18.6 20.7 
Farmer. ... . 14.8 31.3 18.4 20.5 19.7 27.1 21.9 
Unskilled workers. ..... 14.8 21.9 21.1 15.9 21.2 25 .4 20.1 
Unemployed.......... 11.1 9.4 7.9 6.8 10.6 6.8 8.8 





Table 2—Average Participation in Activities by Graduates According to 
Fathers’ Occupations 











Average Average Average 
Occupation of Father for Boys* for Girls Both Sexes 
Professional. 9 { 10.7 9.0 
Proprietor and manager. . 7.5 10.8 8.8 
Salesman and clerk. . 10.5 9.0 9.8 
Skilled trade. . : , 6.5 10.2 9.0 
Farmer.... .. 5.5 5.8 5.8 
Unskilled labor pie 7.0 7.6 7.0 
Unemployed. ... : — 7.0 7.5 6.8 








*The six year average was obtained by taking the number of extracurricular activities par- 
ticipated in by each pupil and dividing by the number of pupils, then averaging the percent- 
ages for the six year period. 


Table 3—Average Number of One Year Units of Extracurricular Activity Partici- 
pation by Graduates Whose Fathers Are Engaged in Certain Occupations 

















Average Average Average 
Occupation of Father for Boys* for Girls Both Sexes 
Professional............ 18.4 15.5 19.1 
Proprietor and manager....... ; 11.6 16.8 Ae od 
Salesman and clerk. . : er 20.5 18.0 20.2 
Skilled trade. . ae) 10.5 21.6 18.3 
Farmer.... .. eres ree rey 9.3 10.3 9.7 
Unskilled laborer................ 11.8 14.5 14.7 
OO ee ere 10.8 18.3 14.8 





*The average number was obtained by calling each activity a unit. If a pupil took band for 
four years that would be 4 units; one year of dramatic club counted 1 unit, and one year of 
basketball, 1 unit. The number of one year units taken by each group (professional and 
farmer) was divided by the number of graduates in that group for one year. The six year 
average was obtained by adding the one year units of one group over the six year period and 
dividing by the number of graduates. 
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retired farmers. Next in order were 
skilled laborers, unskilled labor- 
ers, salesmen and clerks, proprietors 
and managers and unemployed. The 
professional group was smallest. 

Table 2 gives the average extra- 
curricular participation of pupils 
whose fathers were engaged in the 
various types of occupations. This 
table actually combines three tables. 
Only the averages for boys, girls and 
both sexes are combined for the six 
year period. 

Table 2 shows that boys whose 
fathers were salesmen or clerks par- 
ticipated, on the average, in more 
activities than any other group. The 
sons of professional men ranked sec- 
ond. The lowest ranking groups 
were the children of skilled labor- 
ers and farmers. Those pupils 
whose parents were farmers ranked 
only half as high as the highest 
group, because it is usually impos- 


sible for boys living on a farm to 
enter after-school activities. 

Table 2 shows that the daughters 
of proprietors, professional men and 
skilled laborers ranked high. The 
girls who lived in the country had 
less opportunity to participate in ac- 
tivities than those who lived in the 
urban district. 

When the figures for both sexes 
were combined, it was noted that 
salesmen and clerks ranked first. In 
their descending order of rank pro- 
fessional and skilled labor tied for 
second; proprietor and manager 
ranked third; unskilled trade, fourth; 
unemployed, fifth, and farmer, last. 
The pupils from the country even 
averaged one point lower than those 
whose fathers were unemployed. 
The children from the unemployed 
group might be expected to be 
handicapped because of a depressed 
outlook and a lack of money for 





What Causes Teacher Illnesses? 


JOR ventilation and overheated 

classrooms are the chief causes 
of illness among teachers, according 
to a survey made by a special com- 
mittee of the Delaware State Depart- 
ment of Education. This is the opin- 
ion of principals, supervisors and 
physicians. The teachers themselves, 
however, attribute their ills to lack 
of adequate rest rooms, with dis- 
tracting noises from outside the class- 
room. 

The teachers listed the following 
conditions as injurious to their 
health; frequency with which each 
cause was mentioned is given in the 
tabulation: 


Lack of comfortable rest rooms 


for teachers 1470 
Noise outside the classroom 1403 
Defective ventilation 1093 


Dust in room, from neglected 
blackboards, floors or furniture 921 
Lack of sufficient or sanitary 


toilet facilities for teachers 851 
Cold, drafty room 785 
Improper lighting 758 


Building so planned that excessive 
walking or climbing of stairs is 


necessary 688 
Lack of warm noon lunch 618 
Unsuitable school furniture or 

equipment 567 


Lack of drinking water dispensed 
in a sanitary and convenient 


way 551 
Air too dry 524 
Neighborhood situations that 

aggravate discipline problems 413 
Excessive heat in schoolrooms 398 
Janitorial work required of the 

teacher 279 
Depressing neighborhood environ- 

ment 244 


Disagreeable neighborhood odors 183 


Principals and supervisors agreed 
that defective ventilation was the 
principal cause of illness or fatigue 
among teachers, but doctors thought 
that overheated classrooms were 
worse. Cold and drafty rooms were 
regarded as bad by principals and 
supervisors; doctors put them down 
fairly low in the list of possible 
causes of illness. 

All groups agreed that undesirable 
neighborhoods, while they might 
offend the esthetic sense of teachers, 
didn’t rank high as a cause of ill- 
ness. “Unsuitable furniture or equip- 
ment” ranked equally low. Improper 
lighting was regarded as an evil by 
all groups, but doctors and super- 
visors attached more importance to 
this defect than did teachers. 





equipment in some school activities. 

In table 3 the number of one year 
units Of participation in extracur- 
ricular activities by graduates have 
been averaged. When boys were 
considered, two occupations ranked 
far above the other five, (1) sales- 
men and clerks and (2) professional. 
More than one point lower than all 
others was the group whose parents 
were farmers. 

Table 3 shows that those girls 
whose fathers were engaged in 
skilled trades, who were unemployed 
or who were salesmen ranked in the 
order mentioned in their average 
number of one year units of par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities. 
The rural girls were more than - 
points below and the next to the 
lowest group. The children of farm- 
ers ranked considerably lower than 
the one ranking next. 

When the figures for both sexes 
were compiled, the original figures 
were averaged instead of the per- 
centages in the first and second 
columns. For this reason the aver- 
age for both sexes was more ac- 
curate. Of all the graduates, the 
ones whose fathers were salesmen 
and clerks ranked highest. In order 
of rank from highest to lowest we 
find: professional, second; skilled 
trade, third; proprietor and man 
ager, fourth; unemployed, fifth; un- 
skilled labor, sixth. The farming 
class was lowest by five points, which 
is the group that needed to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities 
more fully than the urban group. 
Rural youth in general is more back- 
ward and needs the acquaintances 
and contacts to be gained from such 
experiences. This table indicates that 
the children whose parents were 
probably better educated, as shown 
by their type of occupations, have a 
greater chance of participating in 
the extracurricular program of a 
high school. 

It might be advisable to give more 
time during the school day for the 
more popular activities. If activities 
that are considered worth while are 
scheduled during school hours, the 
rural pupils will receive more bene- 
fit from the program. In the future 
if people are to have more leisure 
time, the schools can do much to 
prepare people to use this time 
wisely. 
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Cutting Transportation Costs 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


Director, Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 


HE transportation of pupils to 

public schools in the United 
States is “big business,” with an 
annual expenditure of approximately 
$61,000,000 in 1937 for motor vehicle 
transportation alone. Although this 
is a large sum, it appears to be cre- 
ating no widespread criticism among 
taxpayers. Two factors are probably 
largely responsible: 

1. Transportation costs are a small 
proportion of the sums provided for 
public education: in the United 
States, about 3.1 per cent; in New 
York, about 1.7 per cent. 

2. Even if these percentages are 
doubled, as may well be the case 
during the next two decades, the 
American people seem likely to ac- 
cept this cost in preference to the 
alternatives. These alternatives are: 
(a) giving rural children only those 
educational opportunities that may 
be provided through existing small 
schools; (b) taking the special serv- 
ices, now considered an essential part 
of a school program, to these small 
schools (which can be done, even 
though inadequately, in such activi- 
ties as music, medical inspection and 
industrial arts, but which cannot be 
done in such services as industrial 
education or laboratory science), or 
(c) throwing back upon the family 
the responsibility for seeing that chil- 
dren are transported to a school with 
adequate offerings. 


State Aid Is Accepted Plan 


The American people have, in 
effect, made their decision on this 
matter, as evidenced by the legisla- 
tion now upon the statute books of 
our various states. The responsibility 
of the state for assisting communities 
with a financial burden that would 
otherwise be unbearable in many 
cases has been recognized through 
more or less effective plans of state 
aid. 

This liberality on the part of tax- 
payers does not, however, absolve 
the administrator of responsibility for 
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seeing that any necessary transporta- 
tion is provided at reasonable cost. 
Not only is he expected to use ordi- 
nary business acumen in planning 
his transportation program and in 
checking costs but he should study 
his problem as does the manager of 
any commercial concern. He should 
inform himself regarding transporta- 
tion costs in comparable communi- 
ties as a guide in evaluating the 
reasonableness of his own. 

For example, in 1936-37 it cost 
central districts in New York State, 
on the average, $33.23 to transport a 
pupil by district-cowned bus; $23.21, 
by public service conveyance, and 
$56.18, by private contract motor 
vehicle, while the average for all was 
$37.32.’ If costs are markedly higher 
than these averages, it is the adminis- 
trator’s responsibility to make such 
analysis as will enable him to reduce 
costs or to convince reasonable people 
that higher costs are warranted under 
the conditions in that community. 


Factors Affecting Cost 


As such analyses are made, it will 
be found useful, if not imperative, to 
understand the factors that affect the 
cost of transportation. On this point 
dependable data are gradually being 
collected. Does it pay a district, on 
the average, to own and operate its 
own garage or would it be better to 
contract with a private concern? A 
confident answer cannot, at present, 
be given, partly because of a lack of 
adequate experience. 

In the only study of this factor 
with which I am familiar, Doctor 
Christensen compared the 33 cen- 
tral schools of New York main- 
taining a school garage in 1936-37 
with 33 comparable “nongarage” 
schools.* The total cost per pupil 


Pupil Transportation in Central Districts, 
Bul. No. 1149, University of the State of New 
York, 1938, p. 7. 

*Christensen, C. J.: The Significance of the 
School Garage as a Factor in Transportation. 
Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1938. 


year was $35.32 in garage schools 
and $35.69 in nongarage schools 
while the current cost was $24.38 
and $23.42, respectively. The dif- 
ferences are insignificant. How- 
ever, his data show that garage 
schools are superior as to safety, com- 
fort and dependability when meas- 
ured by such factors as the times 
vehicles were hauled in for repairs, 
the times vehicles were repaired on 
the road, the delays and the times 
emergency vehicles were dispatched. 


Attempts at Evaluation 


Attempts to, evaluate other factors 
that affect transportation costs have 
been undertaken by Evans in Cali- 
fornia, by Noble in North Carolina, 
by Reusser in Wyoming, by Roberts 
in Arkansas and by Hutchins in 
Ohio. While several factors have 
been found to be of greater or less 
significance in certain states, two are 
dominant: the length of the haul 
and the number of pupils hauled per 
vehicle. 

Suppose a district has in its fleet 
one bus with a capacity of 20 and 
another with a capacity of 60. It will 
cost practically as much to employ a 
driver for the one as for the other 
and this item accounts for about 35 
per cent of the total cost. Gas and 
oil consumption will not be three 
times as much in the larger vehicle 
nor will insurance and storage. The 
cost per pupil mile will, therefore, 
other conditions being equal, be 
smaller in the larger vehicle. 

Suppose, further, that in this fleet 
one bus with a load of 60 pupils 
travels 20 miles per day while an- 
other with the same load travels 40 
miles. Insurance, storage and interest 
will be the same for the two while 
the driver’s salary for the second will 
certainly not be twice as much. The 
pupil mile cost will be smaller in the 
vehicle that travels the longer dis- 
tance. 

Roberts’ data for Arkansas show 
that in 1930-31 it cost, on the average, 
$4.29 per day to run a 20 pupil bus 
20 miles but only 37 cents more to 
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run a bus of twice that capacity for 
the same distance.* These data show 
also that it costs only 51 cents more 
per day to run a 40 pupil bus 20 
miles than it did to run that bus 
10 miles. 

With similar data for his state, 
the principal of a local district 
can make comparison with his own 
costs and can determine whether 
they are, possibly, too low to ensure 
efficient service, too high for the re- 
sults obtained or reasonable under 
the conditions that prevail in the 
community. But note that his deci- 
sion is the result of analysis; it is 
not a guess. Of course, the intelligent 
principal will realize that in the use 
of these data he is giving considera- 
tion to certain factors only. If he 
has secondary routes or uses horse- 
drawn vehicles for part of the year, 
the formula must be modified. 


Cost Procedure in Ohio 


The state of Ohio has, to the best 
of my knowledge, made the most 
complete use of the general proce- 
dure just described.* There, the state 
director of education is required to 
recommend for each district an 
amount for pupil transportation. 
These recommended amounts are 
calculated on the basis of four fac- 
tors beyond the control of the board 
of education (number of pupils 
transported, density, condition of 
roads and number of bus miles per 
square mile). In addition, six fac- 
tors involving policies of manage- 
ment are considered. Tables are 
given that enable the administrator 
to determine recommended cost, to- 
gether with suggestions for reduc- 
ing costs where necessary. 

Practically all studies show that dis- 
trict-owned vehicles give a lower per 
pupil cost than contract vehicles. For 
example, in the central districts of 
New York in 1936-37 the average per 
pupil cost was $29.38 where the dis- 
trict owned its buses and $43.39 
where contract vehicles were used.’ 


‘Roberts, Roy W.: An Analysis of the Cost 
of Pupil Transportation in Arkansas, Bulletin 
No. 316, Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni 


versity of Arkansas, 1938, p. 22. 


‘Administration of Pupil Transportation. 
sul. No. 2, revised, State of Ohio, Department 
of Education, 1938, 

‘Pupil Transportation in Central District. 
Bul. No. 1149, University of the State of New 
York, 1938, p. 5. 
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The difference is $14.01 per pupil. 
There is a question, however, as to 
whether raw data, such as these, mean 
what they appear to mean. For ex- 
ample, the district-owned vehicles in 
New York carried, on the average, 
55 pupils a distance of 29.3 miles per 


day while contract vehicles carried 
only 31 pupils a distance of 16 miles. 
Undoubtedly, a part of this $14.10 is 
accounted for because of the fact 
that the typical contract vehicle is 
smaller than the district-operated 
ones and would, therefore, according 
to evidence already presented, be 
more expensive. Furthermore, there 
is evidence that costs of administra- 
tion in district-owned systems are fre- 
quently charged to “general control,” 
not to “transportation,” while in the 
contract plan any costs of administra- 
tion involved in managing the ve- 
hicles must be charged to transpor- 
tation or not at all.° 

Obviously, transportation cannot 
be studied intelligently in the absence 
of a system of collecting consistently 
information about expenditures and 
of classifying the various items uni- 
formly. At present such costs are 
usually included in a lump sum as 
a subdivision of “auxiliary agencies.” 
If an adequate analysis is to be made, 
this lump sum must be broken down 
for important phases of costs, such 
as gas, oil, tires, storage and interest. 
Adequate comparisons and analyses 
cannot be made if one school in- 
cludes a part or all of administration 
under “general control” and another 
under “transportation”; or if new 
tires are charged by one school 
“capital outlay” and by another to 
“transportation.” Yet this is exactly 
what happens now. 

Dr. R. M. Tisinger,’ in a recently 
completed plan for classifying these 
costs, sets up categorics of “adminis- 
tration,” “operation of vehicle,” “op- 
eration of garage,’ “maintenance of 
vehicle,” “maintenance of garage, 
“maintenance of buildings, equip- 
ment and tools,” “fixed charges,” 
“debt service” and “capital outlay.” 
The plan adequately defines each 
category and by numerous illustra- 


“District ownership does have certain ad 
vantages from the point of view of cost, such 
as freedom from certain taxes and, sometimes, 
better bargaining power. 

‘Tisinger, R. M.: A Uniform System of Cost 
Accounting of School Transportation. Ph.D. 
thesis, Cornell University, 1938. 


tions reduces the chances for error in 
classification. It enables the admin- 
istrator who wishes to keep his costs, 
i.e. What transportation actually 
costs in a given year, regardless of 
when the costs were paid, separate 
from his disbursements, 7.e. what he 
actually paid out during any year. 
Finally, these items may be classified 
minutely or in large groups as he 
wishes and the various items in- 
cluded in this transportation account 
may be distributed to administration, 
to fixed charges, to capital outlay or 
to transportation, as required by the 
system of classifying disbursements. 


Measuring Quality of Service 


A brief reference, at least, must be 
made to what is, perhaps, the most 
important of all problems in trans- 
portation, namely, the measurement 
of the quality of transportation serv- 
ice provided for the children of a 
community. Dr. Virgil Ruegsegger’ 
has devised an ingenious instrument 
for measuring the effectiveness and 
quality of service of buses, routes 
and transportation systems. In this 
score card, the main categories are 
conveyance, operating personnel, 
regularity of service, convenience, 
comfort and security. Each of these 
is again divided into its important 
constituent elements and through the 
use of objective data and standards, 
a high degree of reliability has been 
achieved. Although this score card 
was developed for conditions in New 
York central districts, it can readily 
be extended for use under a variety 
of conditions. This is now being 
done. This instrument is likely to 
have wide use; by it we can compare 
effectiveness among transportation 
systems and, ultimately, should be 
able to express costs in terms of a 
standard of quality. 

The foregoing merely presents il- 
lustrations of what research is doing 
to give greater understanding of 
problems in pupil transportation. It 
is the responsibility of leaders of 
education in the various communi- 
ties to utilize such researches, to 
criticize them and so to stimulate 
further study as to how this im- 
portant activity may be administered 
effectively and economically. 

“Ruegsegger, Virgil R.: Measuring the Qual- 


ity and Effectiveness of Pupil Transportation. 
Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1938. 
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Flexible and 


Operates with Microphones, Phonographs or as an Auxiliary Amplifier 
with Ampro’s Classroom Projectors—in various combinations—Providing 
Adequate Volume for Audiences up to 10,000 or Over. 


1) With speakers and microphones, this new Ampro unit is a com- 
plete Public Address System of the highest quality for auditorium 
use ...2) Also operates with one or two phonograph turntables with 
control for fading noiselessly from one record to another—and with 
provision for remote pick-ups and the handling of overflow audiences 
... 3) All Amprosound Projectors can be quickly connected to this 
Public Address System without alteration. The small low-priced projec- 
tors are thus given capacity and tone quality for the largest audiences. 
Sound from the microphone and phonographs can 
be used to supplement the films. Makes an extremely 
compact and portable unit. The Amplifier Unit can 
also be used with one or two projectors as a com- 
bination Public Address System and Booster Unit 
for the Projectors. Under this arrangement, a com- 
bination of sound from film, microphone and phono- 
graph is possible. 





























This new Tri-Purpose Amplifier is priced 
OE io dcn dsacacantibeaueasesach pagan $145 
Write for prices on associated equip- 
ments, speakers, microphones, cables, 
turn-tables, etc. 








$1459 


For Auxiliary Am- 
plifier alone—without 
associated equip- 
ments. 



















NOW Ampro 16mm. quality in an 8mm. Projector 


Feature for feature, in design and construction, the new Ampro “8” offers the 8 mm. fan every 
bit of the splendid built-in quality—the unusual excellence in design and workmanship—the 
remarkable convenience in operation and brilliance of illumination heretofore 
0 found only in Ampro 16 mm. precision projectors. Now it is possible to put on 
$ 0 an 8 mm. show with a full assurance of smooth, satisfying performance that 
“——~ your 8 mm. films deserve. Send for latest Ampro Catalog giving full details of 

the complete Ampro line. 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me full information on the new Ampro Public 
Address System—and complete catalog of Ampro 16 mm. Silent 
and Sound-on-film Projectors. 


Name... 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
Ampro Corp., 2839 WN. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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OME recent decisions concerning 

the application of workmen’s 
compensation laws to school janitors 
were discussed in The Nartion’s 
ScHooLs two years ago.’ For the 
present let us look at more general 
aspects of the janitor’s employment 
and tenure as lately defined by the 
courts. 

The principles of contract law that 
we ordinarily associate with the em- 
ployment of teachers are generally 
applicable to janitors. One of these 
principles is that there must be a 
mutual agreement between the school 
board and the employe. This need 
not always be evidenced by a formal 
contract, however. If a janitor is 
hired by an agent of the board with- 
out its knowledge or consent and 
if the board later acquiesces in his 
employment after it has full knowl- 
edge of the facts, this will amount 
to a ratification of the unauthorized 
contract. 


No Ratification of Contract 


That there can be no ratification 
except in cases in which the board 
knows all the facts is illustrated by 
an Oklahoma case. At Bartlesville 
a janitor was hired by the head jani- 
tor without authorization at $50 a 
month for ten months beginning 
September 1. The board allowed him 
to work and paid his salary up to 
the middle of November, when it 
discharged him. In his suit for the 
rest of the year’s pay he offered no 
proof that the board ever knew the 
terms of the agreement. The board 
admitted that it had acquiesced in 
his employment but only on a month- 
to-month basis and not for any defi- 
nite period of time. Hence, the court 
could only conclude that there had 
been no ratification of his ten month 
contract and his suit failed.” 

A different situation was presented 





*Workmen’s Compensation for School Em- 
ployes, The Nation’s ScHoors 21:39 (Feb.) 
1938. 


*Board of Education of City of Bartlesville v. 


Motgomery (Okla.) 60 P. (2d) 752 (1926). 






Janitor and Judge 


in a New Jersey case. Here a janitor 
who had worked for some years after 
being hired for an indefinite period 
by the school business manager 
allegedly without authorization was 
discharged by the board and a suc- 
cessor appointed. The evidence 
showed that for two successive years 
he had been asked to sign and had 
signed an agreement to “donate” a 
percentage of his salary to the board 
and these documents were part of 
the minutes of the board. These 
“donations” (a depression expedient 
to balance the budget) had been re- 
quested of all teachers and janitors 
but not of temporary janitorial 
“extras.” 

Moreover, it appeared that the 
vice president of the board, who was 
also chairman of the building com- 
mittee, had been a party to the trans- 
actions with this janitor. “The board 
here,” said the court, “is unquestion- 
ably charged with knowledge of the 
official acts of the mentioned agents 
and of the contents of its own min- 
utes.” Accordingly, the janitor’s em- 
ployment for an indefinite period 
was held to have been ratified and 
he could successfully invoke the 
janitors’ tenure act of 1911 to regain 


his job.® 
May Sue for Wages 


A second suit between the same 
parties was precipitated by another 
issue, namely, after having unlaw- 
fully dismissed the janitor and hav- 
ing appointed and paid his succes- 
sor for doing his work until he was 
reinstated, could the board of edu- 
cation be compelled also to pay him 
for the time between his dismissal 
and his reinstatement? At common 
law the answer would be “no,” be- 
cause a de jure employe is not en- 
titled to be paid for service that 
has been actually performed by a 
de facto employe. However, there is 


*Ratajczak v. Board of Education of City of 
Perth Amboy, 114 N. J. L. 577, 177 A. 880 
(1935), affirmed in 116 N. J. L. 162, 183 A. 
214 (1936). 





M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


in force a New Jersey statute stip- 
ulating that any municipal employe 
may sue and recover his salary for 
a period covered by a dismissal that 
has been adjudged illegal by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. Conse- 
quently, the janitor was entitled to 
a judgment for his salary for the 
period of his dismissal, despite the 
fact that the board had paid another 
person for performing the service 
during that period.* 


Tenure. Restrictions 


The New Jersey act of 1911 pro- 
vides that, after acquiring indefinite 
tenure, a janitor cannot be dismissed 
or have his salary reduced without 
his consent unless the board so deter- 
mines after a hearing on a sworn 
complaint against him. A later and 
similar case under this act involved 
a janitor at Trenton who had served 
continuously since 1924 and had at- 
tained a salary of $1680 for the year 
1929-30. During the four years 
1933-37 he accepted a salary of $1344 
in accordance with the provisions of 
a temporary legislative act authoriz- 
ing boards of education to reduce 
salaries. After the expiration of this 
act in 1937 the board fixed his salary 
at $1428 and he sued for the restora- 
tion of his predepression pay of 
$1680 and won his case. The de- 
cision also applied to his fellow 
plaintiffs in the same situation, with 
the exception of those who had ac- 
cepted the salary after July 1, 1937 
without signing any notice of pro- 
test. “As to them,” said the court, 
“a question of fact is presented and 
not met.” 

It seems also that some janitors 
in New Jersey school districts are 
under the protection of the civil serv- 
ice act of 1910. Thus at Seaside 
Heights, where a janitor was dis- 
charged allegedly for violating a new 
rule of the board of which he had 
not been apprised, requiring janitors 

‘Ratajczak v. Board of Education of City of 
Perth Amboy, 118 N. J. L. 311, 192 A. 591 
(1937). 

*Kriser et al. v. Board of Education of City 


of Trenton, 122 N. J. L. 323, 5 A. (2d) 466 
(1939). 
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The results of Burroughs’ extensive experience in work- 
ing with schools to develop practical commercial 
training programs are available in this new manual, 
‘Instruction Projects in Office Machines.”’ 


This manual contains many simple, practical sugges- 
tions which aid educators everywhere to plan courses 
that meet the office machine requirements of business 
and that help students get jobs. 


It is offered gratis to officers and members of boards of 
private and public schools, superintendents, principals, 
and commercial department heads. Won’t you send for 
your copy today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6710 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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This New Manual Helps 
Answer Such Questions 
As These: 


In what form should machine 
training be given? 


How will machine courses fit into 
our present curriculum? 


How should assignment to par- 
ticular machine groups be deter- 
mined? 


Can the manufacturer supply 
application material, demonstra- 
tions, etc. 


What machines should be used 
for various programs? 


Are special school models avail- 
able for economy programs? 
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to be on duty during specified after- 
noon hours, the court held his dis- 
missal contrary to the civil service 
act and affirmed an order of the 
state board of education directing his 
reinstatement.” 

A 1939 decision of the Wisconsin 
supreme court placed more than 300 
“janitorial helper” positions in the 
Milwaukee school system on civil 
service status. The city has 105 school 
buildings, with one engineer-janitor 
(under civil service) in charge of 
each. 

Hitherto, the janitorial helpers 
had been selected and paid by the 
respective engineer- janitors, 
whom received a lump sum com- 
pensation sufficient to enable him to 
hire helpers. A state statute of 1937 
provided that “all officers and em- 
ployes of the school board of any 
city of the first class, with the ex- 
ception of superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, principals, teachers 
and substitute teachers actually en- 
gaged in teaching, shall be selected 
and have their employment status 
and tenure determined” accord- 
ance with the statutes and rules 
adopted thereunder applying to the 
board of city service commissioners 
of each such city. 


each ot 


Janitors Are Board Employes 


The litigated issue in the Mil- 
waukee case was as to whether the 
janitorial helpers were employes of 
the school board or merely 
employes of the engineer-janitors 
acting in the capacity of independent 
contractors. The court decided that 
the engineer-janitors were not in- 
dependent contractors and that the 
janitorial helpers were in the direct 
employ of the board of education. 

Among the facts supporting the 
decision was the circumstance that 
the board of education furnishes all 
materials and tools, reserves entire 
control of the method and conduct 
of janitorial work and_ exercises 
supervision through a_ supervising 
engineer-janitor. Moreover, the prin- 
cipals often exercise immediate con- 
trol over both the engineer-janitor 
and his helpers. This is authorized 
by a statute of 1907 defining the 
duties and powers of principals. 


were 


"Board of Education of Borough of Seaside 
Heights v. Shepherd et al., (N. J. L.), 191 A. 
739 (1937) 


Furthermore, it was found that 
the city had in the past paid work- 
men’s compensation awards to in- 
jured helpers, had made contribu- 
tions to the state unemployment in- 
surance fund for the benefit of the 
helpers and had even gone so far 
as to obtain exemption from the so- 
cial security tax for the helpers on 
the ground that they were in public 
employment. In the face of these 
facts it could hardly be denied that 
the helpers were public servants and, 
accordingly, the court afirmed a writ 
of peremptory mandamus ordering 
the board of education to report to 
the city service commission the num- 
ber of janitorial helpers and other 
information sufficient to enable the 
commission to classify the positions 
and create lists of eligibles from 
which appointments shall be made 
by the board of education in con- 
formity with the civil service statute.’ 


Indirect Compensation 


Lastly, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that New York City still has 
the quaint system of “indirect com- 
pensation” under which one janitor 
is employed to be solely responsible 
for one building, at a compensation 
sufficient to enable him to hire and 
pay necessary assistants. Some of its 
difficulties came out in a suit brought 
by a janitor who began at Wash- 
ington Irving High School in 1913 
on that basis at an annual compensa- 
tion of $22,480. There was in force 
a “measurement system,” whereby 
janitors’ pay was determined by 
multiplying the number of square 
feet of floor space to be cleaned by 
a standard unit price and adding 
premiums for special conditions re- 
quiring extra service. Under this 
regular formula the compensation at 
Washington Irving would have been 
only $10,260, but it was fixed at more 
than twice this figure because of eve- 
ning school activities and also be- 
cause of the unusual nature of the 
building and other qualifying factors. 

In 1918 the compensation of all 
janitors was increased 10 per cent 
and in 1919 a new schedule was 
adopted in which the Washington 
Irving janitor’s pay was further in- 
creased by $136 a year. At this time 
the board of education formally re- 


*State ex rel. Cooper et al. v. Baumann et al., 


(Wis.), 286 N.W. 76 (1939). 


solved that the schedule fixing jani- 
torial compensation on an impersonal 
measurement basis be adopted as the 
official plan of compensation for the 
janitorial force “in all regular day 
activities.” The Washington Irving 
janitor thereafter continued as usual 
for some sixteen years and later sued 
for $52,584.77 as accrued extra com- 
pensation for his evening school jani- 
torial service from 1926 to 1935, bas- 
ing his claim on the phrase just 
quoted from the board resolution 
of 1919. 

A judgment in his favor was re- 
versed by the appellate division, hold- 
ing that in the light of all the facts 
the resolution of 1919 was not in- 
tended to change the basis of his 
compensation as-fixed in 1913. The 
next highest compensation listed for 
any of the other 500 school build- 
ing janitors was $15,928, approxi- 
mately $9000 less than the plaintiff's 
pay. Obviously, his was an excep- 
tional case, not conformable to the 
regular scheme. He was never really 
under the “measurement plan,” 
thought the court, and the new 
schedule and the resolution. of 1919 
were intended to apply only to such 
janitors as were paid on a measure- 
ment basis.* 


Board of Education of City of New 
11 N.Y.S. (2d) 761 


‘Dowd v. 
York, 256 App. Div. 749, 
(1939). 





Mimeographing Technic 


(Continued from page 51) 


in red. This stencil is then put on 
the mimeograph, the mat of which 
has been saturated with red ink, and 
is run off. He then takes a second 
stencil and draws the portion that is 
to be colored green. This stencil is 
run off on the mimeograph which, 
of course, now has a green mat (the 
mats are detachable) on the same 
paper used for the red stencil. The 
same procedure applies to the other 
colors. 

A practice that must be followed if 
the paper is to be kept clean is 
“slip sheeting. ” This duty does not 
tax anyone’s ingenuity. The “slip 
sheeter” merely puts a piece of scrap 
paper between the sheets as they are 
ejected from the mimeograph. This 
prevents the wet ink from soaking 
into the sheet on top of it. 
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Now you can get ALL THIS 
MODERN MACHINERY for your 
shop for about ;600 


---bring your shop up-to-date 


at LITTLE COST! 


These new low cost light power tools are revolutionizing 
shop equipment programs everywhere. Just figure the saving 
you make when you specify Delta power tools for your 
school shop—at no sacrifice in training efficiency or quality 
of machinery! 

You can equip your shop for almost 70% less money when 
you use Delta light power tools instead of heavy mill-type 
machinery—or you can equip your shop to handle nearly 
three times as many pupils for the same investment! 

This is one of the powerful reasons why so many school 
shops are now equipped with Delta power tools. There are 
many other reasons. Delta power tools are actually better 
tools, in many respects, than old-fashioned heavy machines. 
They are portable . . . more convenient to operate . . . cost 
less for power and maintenance . .. AND THEY ARE THE 
SAME TOOLS THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL MOST LIKELY 
USE AFTER THEY GRADUATE .. . whether they go into 
industry or work with machines as a hobby. 

For Delta power tools are replacing old-fashioned mill 
equipment in the industrial field just as rapidly as in the 
school field. In thousands of industrial plants all over the 
world, Delta tools are being adopted as standard equipment. 


Send the coupon today for the 1940 Delta Catalog showing 
the complete line of Delta tools and showing how these low- 
cost tools meet the needs of school shops. 
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Everyone interested in vocational educa- 
tion should have a copy of this remarkable 
book. It reveals clearly the reasons for the 
new trend in shop equipment whether for 
modernizing old shops as well as building 
new shops. Prepared and submitted by 
vocational instructors from all over the 
country—the shop photographs and layouts 
contained in this new book represent the 
cream of the hundreds of entries sent in to 














ESTIMATE OF COST 
OF EQUIPPING SCHOOL SHOP 
WITH DELTA POWER TOOLS 















10” Tilting-arbor saw, 
with motor $138.25 








14” Band saw with stand 
$57.15 
. 23.85 





Motor 










Spindle shaper, with 
motor .$138.35 


6” Jointer, with stand 
$57.90 


14” Drill press, with 


motor is ...$65.70 
> Mortising attach- 


> =~‘ment with spindle 6.15 


12” Wood-turning lathe 





, 
] with stand ...$70.95 
=<—™@ Motor . 23.85 
TOTAL -$582.15 





&) SHOP LAYOUT BOOK 


the board of judges in the recent shop 
planning contest sponsored by the Delta 
Manufacturing Company. There are actual 
photographs and floor plans of 30 shops in 
this attractive 44-page book. These are 
authentic school shop layouts embodying 
the most ingenious solutions of the prob- 
lems of space, safety, lighting, convenience 
and teaching efficiency in both small and 
large schools. 
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Delta Mfg. Co. (Industrial Division) 
600-634 E. Vienna Avenue - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me, without obligation, a FREE copy 
aqruRine co. \ of your new book ‘’How to Plan a School Workship.”’ 
pag OELTA want Name 
poe MANUFACTURING CO. [iiai ; 
Industrial Division owl Pg 
600-634 E. VIENNA AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Hire State Pd 
ee ee ee 
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Small ‘Town School Publicity 


L. D. HASKEW 


Superintendent, Monroe, Ga. 


ALKING to a small town su- 

perintendent about getting pub- 
licity for his schools is frequently in 
the same category with informing 
him how to make more debts. He 
feels that he already has too much 
of both. 

There are several indications, how- 
ever, that the smaller communities 
are those in which there is an acute 
need for a constantly vigilant and 
vigorous program of school publicity. 
The high turnover rate in profes- 
sional personnel, the frequent cata- 
clysmic quarrels resulting in crippled 
educational facilities, the grudging 
support of financial needs are surface 
indications that small town people 
are not thoroughly sold on their 
schools. 

Perhaps many administrators and 
leaders of educational endeavor in 
the smaller communities have con- 
ceived of school publicity as some- 
thing necessary in urban situations 
but not to be given much weight in 
the typical small town. Yet, it would 
be hard to demonstrate that any large 
city is more in need of the right kind 
of school publicity than is the old 
home town, because of certain peculi- 
arities of that wonderful institution, 
the American village. 


Gossip About the Schools 


In spite of all the advances in the 
science of entertainment, the chief 
diversion of most of the inhabitants 
of smaller communities is the ancient 
and more or less honorable one of 
talking. People are going to talk and 
they are going to talk about the 
schools. In the absence of factual 
knowledge, this school talk is going 
to be the repetition of hearsay, much 
of it damaging to the development of 
a real educational system founded 
upon high ideals and proved prin- 
ciples. 

Another characteristic of small 
towns that results in a need for better 
school publicity is the complacency 
of the vast majority of the citizens 
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who go to make up that town. Psy- 
chologically, this complacency may 
rest not so much upon satisfaction 
with things as they are as upon men- 
tal shrinkage from the effort involved 
in doing anything new. The impor- 
tant thing is that with so much sales 
resistance already in existence the 
educational planner must do as busi- 
ness does, advertise. His advertise- 
ments will be honest and genuinely 
helpful, of course, but just the same 
he must advertise if his teacher sales- 
men are have the opportunities 
they deserve. 

It must never be forgotten by the 
educational leader in the smaller 
community that his people are carry- 
ing a tremendous burden in trying to 
support any kind of school financial 
program. If this burden is not to be- 
come too wearisome, these people 
must constantly be resold on the value 
of the task they have undertaken. 
Surely school publicity is essential to 
a continuing program of improving 
the community school. 

The school administrator who em- 
barks upon a program of better school 
publicity in a smaller town will find 
at least three powerful factors work- 
ing in his favor, making the task not 
at all an insuperable obstacle. 

One of the finest things about a 
school position in a small town is the 
fact that one can know so many con- 
stituents of that hazy generality, “the 
public,” by their first names. The 
personal impressions made by the su- 
perintendent and by the teachers play 
no small part in determining the 
general attitude toward the schools 
and the ends they attempt to serve. 
No honest thinking and acting super- 
intendent of schools will allow per- 
sonal popularity to substitute for a 
good job well done, but certainly no 
wise leader will forego the golden 
opportunity to create respect for his 
work through creating respect for 
himself. 

Authorities in the field of public 
relations for schools are agreed that 


the best type of contact is that which 
is direct and personal. The small 
town educator is indeed fortunate 
that the very mores of his community 
make it possible for him and for his 
teachers to come in contact with prac- 
tically every concerned person in a 
direct way. Visiting is still in style in 
most communities, an advantage that 
the school administrator cannot afford 
to pass by. 

Whatever else may be true about 
the average small community, it is 
about the best little place in the state, 
if not in the nation. This home town 
pride seems to be a deep-rooted char- 
acteristic of the American people and 
it is a powerful factor that can be 
summoned to aid the educator who 
wants to build a better community 
with better schools. 

Other favoring factors could be 
named but a public relations pro- 
gram that takes full advantage of the 
three just enumerated will be well on 
the way to success. 


Avenues of Approach 


Of all the avenues of approach to 
the people whom we want to reach, 
at least four seem worthy of mention 
because of their peculiar adaptability 
to the needs of a small town 

Wide reading of the current litera- 
ture in the field of public relations 
contains one danger for the superin- 
tendent who wants to do a good job 
in a small town, namely, the expecta- 
tion of too much from his local news- 
paper. The weekly or semi-weekly 
county newspaper can be a real aid 
to the alert superintendent, but only 
when he realizes that it is a country 
paper and not a metropolitan daily. 

Some concrete suggestions are made 
for employing the local news col- 
umns, suggestions that have proved 
practically useful. 

1. The editor is probably busier 
than the superintendent, since little 
money is available for hiring assist- 
ants and he appreciates all the help 
he can get. Full details in writing 
are preferred by most editors. Wel- 
come is usually accorded fully writ- 
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The success of the Walrus 
line has been built — not 
alone on experience, but on 
finding the answers to this 
question: ‘What troubles do 
schools have with laboratory 
and vocational furniture?” 
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We know your troubles. But good news is on the way. Recently we've found 
some new answers to old questions. Watch our advertising. Soon we shall be able 
to tell you about our discoveries. 

No school is too small or too large to solicit our keen interest. The picture above 
shows a Walrus installation in the domestic science department of a small town 
high school. Sometimes such schools must make certain rooms do double duty. 
Walrus is glad to help plan when that is the case. Free catalog on request. 


Walrus Manufacturing (o., Decatur, Illinois 

















ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. , 


MERCURD | 


Merewwchrome. AW&D ‘CHROME 


2% SOLUTION 
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(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) vatow orracecun 





is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL 

bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared Fon Fist aio 

with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of aaaeet Gee 

all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 

serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 


last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HY NSON, WESTCOTT& D UNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
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ten, ready to set news articles, par- 
ticularly if the writer has followed 
the conventions established by the 
paper. 

2. Publication day for a news- 
paperman is like commencement for 
1 schoolman. Much good will is cre- 
ated by getting material in with 
plenty of time to spare and this good 
will aids in getting proper promi- 
nence for news about the schools. 

3. “Names make news” is a fa- 
miliar dictum of college journalism 
classes but in the small weekly news- 
paper names make the whole paper. 
News stories that mention names are 
usually well received and may be 
used when 
crowded out because of lack of space. 


weightier articles are 


4. Feature stories, local anecdotes 
and news in the lighter vein are pref- 
erable to the staid, matter of fact 
presentation of serious subject mat- 
ter. Someone has said that in a small 
town the paper merely serves to con- 
firm what people have already heard, 
so something new is particularly ap- 
pealing to the eyes of the readers. 

5. It is hard to convince a country 
editor that people are vastly inter- 
ested in athletic contests or in other 
gatherings arranged for the purpose 


of raising money. He gives space in 
his paper to the announcements but 
he would much prefer something 
with a little more news value in it. 

Many additional suggestions could 
be made but it is probably sufficient 
to point out that in the typical small 
town the schoolman who waits for 
the newspaper editor to come by and 
get the news is going to find that he 
soon has a mammoth stack of un- 
colled for articles. 

A second avenue of publicity pecu- 
‘arly open to the person who works 
in a smaller community is the school 
entertainment. Granting that the 
usual school entertainment tends to 
exploit children for the sake of dol- 
lars, it remains true that some sort 
of impression of the local schools is 
being gained by every citizen who 
buvs a ticket and attends in self- 
defense. 

Commercial producers of plays and 
and entertainments on a percentage 
basis know that the foundation rule 
for a successful “gate” is to have as 
many children as possible appear in 
the production. It is too bad that the 
“gate” is often the only thing about 
the entertainment that is successful, 
for every such occasion offers a golden 





"THOMPSON SETON. 


is pulling. 
others.—SAaiNTE-BEUVE. 


ness of our country. 
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As Others Say It 


Compiled by JoHN G. RossMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


Education 1s a process of living and not a preparation for future living. 
Joun Dewey. 


Pearls unpolished shine not—JapaNeEse PROVERB. 
We are all catching our own fleas. 
Wrong cannot afford defeat, but right can. 
I understand myself, but I do not approve myself —AMIkL. 


Manhood, not scholarship, ts the first aim of education —ERnetst 


The happiness of men consists in life. And life 1s in labor —Totstot. 
A mule cannot pull when he ts kicking, and he cannot kick when he 
Tuomas J. Watson. 
Maturity? There is no such thing: we ossify in parts and get soft in 


Above all, we must stand shoulder to shoulder for the honor and great- 

THEODORE ROOosEVELT. 

The teacher who ts not physically tired at the end of the day may well 
doubt that he has done any teaching.—Monrrison. 

If | had my life to live over again I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and to listen to some music at least once a week.— 


Romer WILSON. 


TAGORE. 








opportunity for people to learn what 
this thing called education is trying 
to do. 

The urban school may produce 
more elaborate entertainments, it 
may attract larger crowds to its af- 
fairs, but it cannot hope to reach 
even a small portion of its clientele 
through this medium. How fortu- 
nate, then, should be the lot of the 
small town principal who can still 
attract a potent portion of the entire 
community to his building and there 
seize the opportunity to interpret to 
these people the education they are 
buying for their children! 

The annual graduation exercises 
offer a third avenue of successful ap- 
proach in the usual smaller com- 
munity, an avenue that is all too 
often so clogged up with trite 
speeches about dry nothings that it 
might be better designated as an alley 
rather than as a broad road. 

It is encouraging to read of the in- 
creasing number of graduation pro- 
grams that are using vital materials 
to interpret a vital school. However, 
a recent study indicates that at least 
in one state 90 per cent of the grad- 
uation exercises offered in towns with 
a population smaller than 5000 are 
pretty much the same as were held 
in the much beleaguered little red 
schoolhouses of a generation ago. 

Probably the most neglected ave- 
nue in the small town approach to 
good public relations and probably 
the most valuable one so far named 
is the use of personal visitation by 
the school personnel. There can be 
no substitute for firsthand informa- 
tion and the persons best qualified to 
give firsthand information about the 
school are the teachers in that school. 

In one small town with a school 
enrollment of 900, teachers made in 
one year a total of 3200 visits to the 
homes of the children enrolled in 
their classes. In personal terms this 
meant that the school ceased being a 
building in the minds of the parents 
and became a flesh and blood reality, 
a reality with problems and with 
people working on those problems. 

The American small town needs 
better schools. It can be made to 
want better schools. Wanting better 
schools, it will be willing to support 
better schools, provided school ad- 
ministrators will furnish the factual 
basis for intelligent action. 
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Practical Chairs 
IN WELL GRADED SIZES 


Heywoop-wAKEFIELD School Chairs 
are sensibly designed to solve the many 
seating problems of modern schools. The 
SC-25, shown to the left, is particularly 
popular for cafeteria use. The S913, 
shown to the right, is a simple, modern de- 
sign that is often combined with classroom 
desks; and used for teacher, visitor, study, 
and auxiliary room purposes. Both chairs 
are available in a broad range of well 
graded sizes. May we tell you in detail 
about these modern chairs and other prac- 
tical, well designed School Furniture 
manufactured by Heywood-Wakefield? 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER MASSACHUSETTS 









































ARE POPULAR 


IN INDUSTRY South Bend Lathes 
are the popular choice because of their 
efficiency. Whether on production, in the 
tool room, in the laboratory, or for general service 
and repair, South Bend Lathes are capable of doing 
the job with extreme accuracy and speed. Their versa- 
tility in doing all types of machine work, from heavy rough- 
ing cuts to fine precision finishing operations, makes them the 
outstanding lathe value per dollar of cost. 


FOR EDUCATION, South Bend Lathes are ideally suited. Be- 
sides the fact that they are widely used in industry, their design and 
construction assure practical use in the school machine shop. Safety fea- 
tures prevent accidents; simplified controls assure ease of operation; smooth, 
silent spindle speeds prevent disturbance of other classes. South Bend Lathes give 
trouble-free service on which instructors can rely for practical shop instruction. 


Free Catalog Mailed to Any Address on Request 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., INC. SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Sidney, New York 
Using 18 South Bend Tool Room Lathes 282 EAST MADISON STREET ~ ~ SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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HE philosophy of educational 
administration of the chief ad- 
ministrative or supervisory officer of 
any school reveals itself in a number 
of ways. One of these is the extent to 
which the teaching staff is organized 
to assist in carrying out a broad and 
functional educational program. 
School administrators may be clas- 
sified in three general groups, the 
characteristics of each group being 
typified by certain personality or 
character traits. In one group is 
found that person who acts as the 
dictatorial general issuing orders to a 
trembling and utterly subservient 
group of teachers; believes his mind 
capable of evolving all the necessary 
ideas for the good of the school; con- 
siders the suggestions of teachers as 
interference with the administration 
of the school; gives no recognition 
for superior work, taking such 
achievement as a matter of course, 
and, in all, assumes an attitude that 
is destructive to good mental health 
in the members of the instructional 
staff. Such an administrative officer 
may head a school which, on the sur- 
face, appears to be running smoothly, 
but rarely can professional growth 
and initiative develop in such an 
atmosphere. 


Do Not Try Every Proposal 


On the other extreme, we find a 
type of individual who is willing to 
assume relatively little responsibility. 
This administrator or supervisor sees 
no problems, hears of no problems 
and solves no problems. Every pro- 
posal, regardless of how impracti- 
cable, is accepted and tried out. This 
administrator is afraid to express an 
opinion. He is the “yes man” to 
everyone in the school, from the 
janitor up. 

The type of administrative leader 
found in our better and more truly 
progressive schools is, of course, not 
of either of the foregoing extremes. 
He wants a cooperative type of 
school management and control in 
which the active cooperation of the 
instructional staff is sought. He wel- 
comes constructive ideas. He recog- 


Cooperative Faculty Control 


nizes superior work. He is interested 
in the experience of his teachers as 
they carry out their part of the school 
program. 

Growing out of the philosophy of 
cooperative management and control 
is the possibility of so organizing the 
faculty as to obtain a maximum 
amount of helpful cooperation in 
broadening and vitalizing the total 
school program. The organization 
which is explained here is doubtless 
in use in a variety of forms in many 
schools everywhere. It is, however, 
my feeling that talent among our 
teachers is submerged and is largely 
lost to the schools in which they 
work and that many excellent ideas 
are not brought to the surface be- 
cause of a lack of an administrative 
setup to encourage the contribution 
to school administration of the best 
thinking of which teachers are 
capable. 


Committee Setup for Faculty 


The Liberty School at Englewood, 
N. J., has an average sized school 
faculty of 16 teachers. Our commit- 
tee setup, which is working effec- 
tively, is as follows: the program 
committee, professional committee, 
publicity committee, publications 
committee. The principal is, of 
course, ex officio member of all com- 
mittees. Examples of some of the 
activities of these committees follow. 

The program committee plans and 
offers suggestions for any kind of 
program activity in the school. Con- 
structive ideas for assembly programs 
are offered, following which a com- 
plete term of assembly programs is 
planned and scheduled. Proposals 
for professional performances are 
considered by this committee. The 
educational value of such perform- 
ances must satisfy the committee 
before anything is scheduled. The 
committee prepares exhibits and pro- 
grams for parents’ groups. 

The professional committee, after 
consultation with the teachers and 


EDWIN WAGGENER 


Principal, Liberty School, Englewood, N. J. 


the principal, outlines a definite topic 
or problem for discussion at each 
faculty meeting. The problem is 
given careful thought in advance. 
Thought-provoking questions _ that 
grow out of the problem are listed 
and posted well in advance of the 
regular faculty meeting. Teachers 
are often selected to lead the discus- 
sion. The principal opens such meet- 
ings, rounding out the discussion 
and summing up the contributions. 

A further example of work by the 
professional committee is ‘that of 
carefully scanning our list of profes- 
sional magazines as they arrive. The 
titles of articles of special interest and 
merit are noted, classified by subject 
and posted on our office bulletin 
board. 

The publicity committee gathers 
school news of a wide range of inter- 
est. Considerable material is contrib- 
uted through our news box, which is 
given a prominent place in the office 
where teachers cannot fail to see it. 

Guidance in the school publication 
is furnished by our publications com- 
mittee. Pupils are encouraged to con- 
tribute to the school publication. 
Each member of the committee as- 
sumes responsibility for collecting a 
certain type of material or for the 
contribution from different grades. 


Conducive to Good Teaching 


These are only examples of the 
kinds of committees that may be or- 
ganized. Schools of different sizes 
and facing different problems may 
vary the cooperative procedures de- 
scribed here. We are convinced that 
such cooperation with the adminis- 
tration of any school will lead to a 
functional school program and to a 
general atmosphere that is conducive 
to professional growth and good 
mental health for the teaching staff. 

Teachers must have the feeling of 
working with, not under the admin- 
istration, if that final degree of effort, 
thought and cooperation necessary to 
unusual achievement is to be had. 
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Use HI LLYARY Floor —lncotmeads 





Hillyard’s HI-KO 
helps prevent Ath- 
lete’s Foot ring worm 
fungus or organism. 
Use in foot-bath trays., 
in mopping solutions 
and in sprays. 


FOOT-BATH Tray, 
for use in pools and 
shower rooms. Write 
for introductory offer 
of HI-KO and Foot- 
Bath Tray. 


AND YOUR 
FLOORS WILL 


Your floors will spar- 
kle with the healthy 





mile 


-oaches, 





back at you! 


floor manufacturers and 


FREE 


Hillyard’s New 
Basket Ball 
Chart and 
Score Book. 

Send for your 


glow of attractiveness 

and cleanliness when Hillyard Floor 
Treatments and Maintenance Meth- 
ods are used. In every classification, 
Floor Seals, Floor Finishes, Floor 
Waxes, Floor Dressings and Clean- 
ers, Hillyard Hi-Quality Floor Treat- 
ment Products have been giving sat- 
isfying service for over thirty years. 


flooring contractors, and specified 
by many of America’s foremost ar- 
chitects and physical educators, for 
they give entire satisfaction in uni- 
formity, dependability and economy. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance 
Engineer in your community who is 
ready to serve you and help solve 
your floor maintenance problems. 





copy. 


Hillyard Floor Maintenance Prod- 
ucts are approved by leading 





- Call or wire us. 


“The consultation is FREE! 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


»--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 





School Boards SAVE 3 Ways 
by Using Kewaunee's FREE Service 


For 35 years Kewaunee has specialized in problems which every School 
Board has to face when new equip- 
ment is needed for Laboratories, Voca- 


tional Rooms and Libraries. Each 
year America’s leading educa- 
tional institutions turn to Kewau- 
nee for the help which affords 
them these 3 savings. 


Ist—Kewaunee Saves You Time by as- 
signing trained Engineers and Draftsmen 
to study your requirements. There is no 
charge for this service. 


2nd—Kewaunee Engineers save mistakes. 





eng asf Desk 
No. 
(Plyroll) 


Kewaunee 
42-inch Cabinet 
Base Unit—one 


of —— Their experience on thousands of similar 
p mor mare | installations assures you that your equip- 
for schools ment will embody the latest in conveni- 


ences and the utmost in student han- 
dling capacity. 

3rd—Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 
always competitive in price and suggested 
economies usually result in additional 
savings. 


Put your Equipment Problems up to 
Kewaunee and save three ways. Address — 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Co. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 








Drawing Tabie 


Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 No. BL-94 
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Karcite Sink 
No. $-600 


Specify KARCITE 
MOLDED Sl N KS 


CERAMIC 

A Kewaunee Product developed 
in the Laboratories of Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. 
Molded in one piece with 
rounded corners and _ perfect 
slope to drain. Free from dis- 
tortion—inert to solvents and 
mineral acids (except hydro- 
fluoric). Will not crack or break 
under ordinary weight shocks 
and thermal shocks. Gray black 
color — smooth-surfaced — dull 
gloss finish. Lighter—stronger 
—easier to clean. Also distrib- 
uted by most other leading man- 
ufacturers of Laboratory Furni- 
ture. So, on all orders, specify 
Karcite Sinks. Write for Catalog 
and Price List. 












ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


School of Education 
College of the City of New York 


ANY public school adminis- 
trators philan- 
thropic foundation as an insignificant 
factor in the progress of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 


dismiss the 


For such persons the Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Commonwealth and_ other 
chartered funds are merely sources 
of income for church and privately 
endowed colleges and universities. 
Apparently they do not understand 
the indirect but powerful influence 
of organized philanthropy. 

From a_ rather comprehensive 
study* it was shown that 61 per cent 
of foundation gifts to education have 
gone directly to colleges and uni- 
versities and that tax-supported in- 
stitutions received only 8.7 per cent 
of the grants. Out of nearly a bil- 
lion dollar total of foundation gifts 
to all causes, elementary and second- 
ary schools have received only $51,- 
000,000 and, excepting the grants of 
the Peabody Education Fund, only 
a negligible fraction of this sum has 
gone to governmentally controlled 
and supported schools. 

Do these facts support the gen- 
eralization that the public school is 
outside the sphere of foundation 
interest and influence? Such a con- 
clusion would be erroneous. The 
public school has been modified by 
the impact of organized philanthropy 
since the Peabody Education Fund 
began operation in 1867. 


Indirect Benefits 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the 
General Education Board influenced 
public education drastically in the 
early 1900’s without directly giving 
a dollar to either the elementary or 
the high schools. Obviously, there 
was little apparent connection be- 
tween giving a pension to a college 
professor or giving a sum to the 


*Hollis, Ernest V.: Philanthropic Founda- 
tions and Higher Education. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. 





Philanthropy in Public Schools 


general endowment of his college 
and accrediting and otherwise re- 
forming the high school. Yet it was 
through such far-removed grants 
that the foundations — effectively 
worked for differentiating the ele- 
mentary, secondary and college levels 
of education. 

What could be more plausible than 
the necessity for defining a college 
as a condition for awarding a pen- 
sion or an endowment gift? En- 
trance requirements were the heart 
of this definition and they could not 
be embodied without regulating the 
progress and graduation require- 
ments of the high school. The Car- 
negie Unit for measuring high school 
achievement was then, in part, an 
outcome of the seemingly benevolent 
desire to pension worthy professors. 


Aid for Qualitative Studies 


The cast-iron and 
qualities of the Carnegie Unit are 
still present to plague us, but it was 
a highly salutary device for bringing 
a semblance of order out of the chaos 


cold-storage 


existing when it was formulated. To 
their credit it should be noted that 
as early as 1812 the foundations were 
pointing out the limitations of the 
quantitative unit and advocating sup- 
plementing it with qualitative stand- 
ards. It is only within the present 
decade that our educational leader- 
ship has undertaken the introduction 
of qualitative standards into accredit- 
ing. The foundations have supplied 
$203,000 to the six regional accredit- 
ing associations to aid the work. Re- 
cent issues of The Nation’s ScHoots 
carried W. C. Eells’ report of the 
qualitative secondary school accredit- 
ing recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One of the six re- 
gional accrediting bodies. The rec- 
ommendations for qualitative ac- 
crediting of colleges in the North 
Central Association have been pub- 
lished in a series of monographs by 
the University of Chicago Press. In- 





dividual regional associations have 
had foundation aid in the more re- 
stricted qualitative studies they have 
undertaken. 

The Carnegie Corporation and the 
Carnegie Foundation have jointly 
given $205,000 and the Division of 
Enquiry has conducted an eight year 
study of the relations of secondary to 
higher education in Pennsylvania. 
By following a large group of begin- 
ning high school pupils through their 
college careers to placement, the 
study developed extraordinarily valu- 
able record forms, standardized tests 
and other devices for measuring and 
recording the progress of the pupil. 
The program not only demonstrates 
the futility of both the Carnegie Unit 
and the college credit hour but offers 
usable technics and devices as substi- 
tutes. Dr. William S. Learned’s re- 
port of this epochal experiment is 
distributed by the foundation under 
the title of “The Student and His 
Knowledge.” 

Foundation grants to experimental 
and demonstration schools support 
the thesis that by indirection they 
have profoundly influenced public 
elementary and secondary education. 


Apply Sound Technics 


Public schools tend to incorporate 
into their programs all that is dem- 
onstrated to be educationally sound 
and financially feasible. In time they 
may be expected to adapt and adopt 
portions of the commendably bold 
experiment of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Through the use 
of more than $200,000 of foundation 
funds, 30 selected progressive schools, 
released from hampering entrance re- 
quirements by 250 of the leading col- 
leges, are experimenting with cur- 
riculum materials, methods and 
measuring devices designed to im 
prove the quality of secondary educa- 
tion and more closely articulate it 
with everyday life. 

To cite another example, the Gen- 
oral Education Board’s grants, aggre- 


gating $6,000,000, to build, equip, en- 
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Replace Out-of-Date School Furniture 
with PEABODY Movable Furniture | 











When you need new school furniture, call on Pea- 
body for suggestions, for samples and prices. The 
Peabody line is one of the most complete and 
most attractive in America. It offers you all the 
newest and finest features, including movable desks 
that permit proper seating of all children, tables 
and chairs, auditorium seating, portable assembly 
chairs and folding chairs. Investigate the Peabody 


line before you make your decisions. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


Box 3, North Manchester, Ind. 





Table No. 240 with 2 com- 
partment bookrack and 
No. 230 chairs. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 40 


Our new catalog No. 40, just off 
the press, brings you colorful il- 
lustrations of all PEABODY 
school Furniture, Auditorium 
Seating and Folding chairs. Write 
for a copy today. It’s free to all 
School Administrators and Archi- 
tects. 





No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desk 











Table No. 250 with 230 AA Chairs 











To Stimulate and Vitalize 
Blackboard Instruction 


- »« « your teachers need colored chalks. 
The high visibility of Binney & Smith 


GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS 


provides the perfect means for every type of blackboard dem- 





onstration. They help develop teaching ability at its best. 


| Pens and ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 


————"-_—s are: impor- Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola 
tant safeguards for your expensive blackboard Colored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, 
equipment because they are free from gritty or Artista Water Colors and Tempera Colors. 
hard particles. They also safeguard both teacher Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material, Shaw Fin- 
and pupil from irritating dust. ger Paint, ete. 


Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. e 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











ee ee ee 4 Seees, F WITH BLACKBOARD AND CHALK 
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dow and support the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have made possible newer 
educational practices that are in use 
in every reasonably progressive pub- 
lic school in the land. Possibly only 
the student of such trends is fully 
aware of the contributions that the 
Lincoln School and other experi- 
mental schools have made to text- 
books, syllabuses and courses of study 
in various subjects. 

It is not to be inferred that these 
offerings to the public schools have 
been unalloyed blessings or that they 





have been the only source of prog- 
ress. Foundation projects merely 
claim to be one of the progressive 
forces. It is probable that they could 
not have exerted significant and 
widespread influence except through 
concentrated grants in a few strategic 
centers. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the Peabody Fund 
tried the practice of grants to city 
school systems and discarded it in 
favor of grants to teacher training 
and to professors and supervisors of 
secondary education. 


The General Education Board 





Qualifications for 


ASIC qualifications prescribed 
by the Kentucky State Board 
of Education for consideration of 
local boards of education in employ- 
ing school bus drivers are enumerated 
in an educational bulletin published 
by the state department of education. 
1. Age: The driver should not be 
less than 21 or more than 60 years 
of age. Thirty-three states require 
drivers to be 21 years of age to drive 
public motor buses. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the drivers of public buses 
are from 21 to 45 years of age. 

2. Health certificate: Drivers 
should have no communicable dis- 
ease. They should have normal use 
of body as to use of both hands, both 
feet, both eyes and both ears. They 
must present a certificate for such 
from a reputable physician, after 
careful examination by him, an- 
nually, before beginning each year’s 
contract. 

3. Vision: Drivers must present, an- 
nually, a certificate from a reputable 
eye doctor, after a careful examina- 
tion, showing that their vision is 
suitable for bus driving. 

4. Morals: Drivers cannot be em- 
ployed or kept in service if they use 
intoxicating liquors. They must not 
use tobacco while on the bus or on 
the school grounds. They must re- 
frain from use of profane and in- 
decent language. 

5. Character: Drivers must be 
fairly reliable and of good reputa- 
tion. They must be persons chil- 
dren will respect and whose actions 
should result in constructive influence 





Bus Drivers 


over the pupils; they must be capable 
of maintaining order. 

6. Experience: A driver shall sat- 
isfy the employer of his ability to 
drive a school bus by citing driving 
experience and by giving reliable 
references. 

7. License: He must hold a driv- 
er’s license. No one should be em- 
ployed as a school bus driver who 
has had a driver’s license revoked. 

8. Contract: He must sign the 
driver's contract furnished by the 
school board, which covers regula- 
tions for drivers furnished by school 
authorities. 

9. Personal appearance: Drivers 
should be required to keep clean 
and neat while operating a school 
bus. 

10. First aid: Business drivers 
should be expected to retain a rea- 
sonable degree of efficiency in the 
use of first aid treatment. They 
should be regularly instructed con- 
cerning the best way to render first 
aid by someone thoroughly qualified 
to give instructions. The American 
Red Cross advises that it is prepared 
to train all bus drivers and issue first 
aid certificates to all successful ap- 
plicants. This service can be ob- 
tained by applying to the local chair- 
man of the Red Cross. The complete 
Red Cross course consists of 10 les- 
sons of two hours each. 

11. Driving habits: An examina- 
tion to determine the driving habits 
of bus drivers and applicants is an 
important measure to prevent acci- 
dents. 





adopted the Peabody Fund practice 
in 1905 and up to 1935 it had given 
$940,406 to support professors of sec- 
ondary education in state universities 
“whose main and principal work 
shall be to visit favorable locations 
and endeavor to organize in such 
places public high schools in accord- 
ance with the laws of the state; to 
endeavor to create in such communi- 
ties a public sentiment that shall per- 
manently sustain such high schools.” 
Possibly no similar sum of money 
spent by foundations in the field of 
public education has brought such 
unalloyed and lasting benefits. 

The space allotted this article lim- 
its the further citation of examples 
that show how foundations influence 
both for weal and for woe without 
directly making grants to the schools. 
Since the Vermont survey in 1913, 
foundations have financially and 
otherwise participated in state and 
city school surveys that have mark- 
edly modified school practices. Fur- 
ther, they have supported the re- 
search that provided the standardized 
tests, score cards and similar devices 
and technics used in conducting 
school surveys. 

The last example of foundation 
participation in such a survey is the 
$500,000 grant of the General Educa- 
tion Board for a thorough study of 
public education in the state of New 
York. The findings are not fully 
available to the public as yet, but it is 
reasonable to expect that the study 
will modify every phase of education 
in the state and that its influence will 
later extend over the country. The 
$800,000 grant from the same founda- 
tion for the work of the National 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education supports a 
study that promises to be a material 
aid to the solution of the youth prob- 
lem that confronts every secondary 
school teacher and administrator. 

Philanthropic foundations should 
be reckoned as a force that has influ- 
enced and is influencing the quality, 
extent and direction of public educa- 
tion. It has no quarrel with the foun- 
dation policy that concentrates grants 
in strategically situated agencies that, 
in turn, make the benefits available 
to all schools. The leaders of public 
schools should study and understand 
the relation of foundations to their 
schools. 
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Modennize. with PROTECTION 


ARLINGTON SEATING ... plus Convenience 
FOR SCHOOL LOCKERS 


It's good to know that your school’s 
lockers are well-protected . .. by 
strong Dudley Locks that are mechan- 
ically superior . . . tamper-proof! 

It's even better to know that you 
are always “in control of the situa- 
tion,” with masterkeys that provide 
authorized access in addition to user’s 
combination. 

It’s best to know that the combina- 
tions of Dudley School locker Locks 
P-570 may be changed—easily and in sec- 
onds, not minutes. 

Investigate Dudley School Locks. 
Learn all of their advantages—and 
their economies. 


Get Your FREE Folder NOW! 


Gives the information you want to solve 
your locker problems-——Dudley specialized 
service rendered by a staff of more than 
70 trained experts in school lock appli- 
cation and use. 





No. 1900 Movable Desk 


The one most effective means of bringing your old 
school buildings up to the standards of new build- 
ings is to modernize your school seating. 

Very latest types. construction, and finish avail- 
able at amazingly low cost. 





Let us help solve your seating problem. 


ARLINGTON seATING co. | LOLUURIRS GSI StU RROLE te 
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Manufacturers of All Types of Seating DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION Be 
joxe 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 325 N. Wells St. Dept. D-1 Chicago, III. tl 
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Now... Four Sciences 
In One Classroom... 


Now one classroom can be 
used for Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, and General Science 

. when it is equipped with 
Hamilton No. L-300 Combi- 
nation Tables. This new de- 
sign serves all four classes 
equally well, thus saving the 
cost of separate equipment 
for each science. It is easy on 
the limited equipment budget 

. . yet it is a_ practical, 
tested design that meets every 
requirement. 





No. L-300 
Full-Time Use 
With the four-purpose No. L-300 Hamilton Table, a full daily 
L E O N A R D schedule of room and equipment use is possible . . . because it is 
Thermostatic WatGiHuime 
V A 4 V ia S For further information on this new four-purpose table, send in 


the coupon. 


For School Showers HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 





Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easil HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. MF-1-40 
full wo Rivers, isconsin 
installed on showers already piped. They oe ull Please send me complete information on Hamilton Laboratory 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. Furniture. 
Leonard products are distributed through recognized Signed Wax 





lumbi holesalers. 
plumbing whole School and Position 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY Address Pe 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. i. City and State 
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The School Cafeteria 





Designed for Today 


DESIGNING the Clifford J. 
Scott High School, Orange, 
N. ]., to 


mately 1000 pupils, the cafeteria was 


accommodate approxi 
sO planned that it could be used tor 
many types of meetings, large or 
small, school or community. Located 
on the ground floor, half a flight 
down from the main floor, it has a 
separate entrance and exit and can 
be closed off from the remainder 
of the building when used for some 
community or special school activ 
ity while school is in session. If the 
room is used for school dances or 
parties in the evening, it is not neces- 
sary to open the entire school build- 


ing. The kitchen, counters and dish- 


washing space are in separate rooms. 
The entire department is acoustically 
treated and air conditioned. 
Kitchen equipment and the caf 
eteria counters are of stainless steel. 
The best labor saving devices on the 
market have been included, with the 
realization that these mechanical 
machines have man power and pay 
for themselves many times by their 
speed, efficiency and durability. The 
accompanying floor plan shows the 
layout. The rooms are light, color 
ful and attractive and, even when 
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filled with children during the lunch 
hour, have that uncanny quiet char- 
acteristic of soundprooted rooms. 

Aside from the original equipment, 
which was included in the cost of 
building the school, the three East 
Orange school cafeterias are self- 
supporting, paying all salaries and 
for all repairs and replacements and 
new equipment as well as food costs. 
They are under the supervision of 
the home _ economics department 
with a trained manager in each caf- 
eteria. The many problems arising 
in the average suburban community 
from year to year, such as unemploy- 
ment and fluctuating living costs, 
often require the proverbial “nip and 
tuck” in making ends meet. The 
years have proved that even the 
fairly small school cafeteria can be 
attractive, serve good food and be 
self-supporting. 

The three cafeterias at East Orange 
employ 40 women workers and a 
few pupil helpers, the latter working 
for a part of their lunch periods and 
receiving wages in cash, which they 
may use for the purchase of lunch- 
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LAURA C. FAWCETT 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
East Orange, N. J. 


ularly, given by the school physician. 
Workers wear white uniforms, which 
are supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the cafeteria. Women 
workers remain with the system for 
long periods, several of the present 
staff having been in its employ for 
twenty years. 

In planning the daily menus, con- 
sideration is given to several impor- 
tant factors. First, the pupil eats only 
five of his 21 weekly meals in 
the school cafeteria. Second, East 
Orange is more or less a commuter 
community, so that in the average 
home the main meal of the day is 
at night. Theoretically, breakfasts 
in this kind of a community are 
substantial, too, but actually many 
boys and girls of today do not eat 
breakfast at all. There are also 
number of homes in which both 
parents work and have luncheon at 
their places of employment, in which 
case the high school pupil may make 
his noon meal his dinner and for 
him there must be substantial food 
at small cost. 

Frequently, the cafeteria managers 
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Above: Kitchen and cafeteria plans, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, N. J., Behee & Krahmer, architects. 
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Vulcan chrome-nickel radial-fin top 
construction produces substantial top- 
cooking economies. Fins form flues 
which direct heat to every part of 
top, increasing the effective cooking 
area and providing 68% more heat 
absorption surface. Resting on a fire- 
brick base, the fins form sturdy col- 
umns which support the top. The 
massive construction practically elim- 
inates replacements. 


ATT WV 


Radial-Fin Top 





COOKING ECONOMY CENTERS 
ON YOUR GAS RANGE TOPS 


Gas ranges do the heavy cooking jobs . . . and 
80% of this cooking is done on the cook tops 


68% greater heat absorption surface 


20% saving in operating costs 





SOME OF THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
KITCHENS EQUIPPED 
WITH VULCAN GAS RANGES 


The Vulcan Radial-Fin top is the only top that goes the whole way in 
effecting economies. It spreads the heat quickly and evenly over the 


entire top. It stores up heat. It will not chill when large vessels are 


State Teacher’s College Kearney, Nebr. 


placed on it. It keeps operating and maintenance costs down to the a 


Pennhurst State School 
minimum. And it pleases the most exacting cooks. 


Western Maryland College Westminster, Md. 
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Study the illustration above and you will see why Vulcan Radial-Fin 
tops cut costs 20%, turn out better dishes, and are the choice of 


experienced school cafeteria operators from coast to coast. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN S-1. It gives 
full descriptions of Vulcan Gas Ranges, Broilers, 
Ovens, Deep Fat Fryers, etc.; facts and figures from 
the experience of many kitchens; other information 
of value to school boards planning kitchen modern- 
ization or new installations. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


18 East 41 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Other conveniently located offices at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Aurora, Ill., Chicago, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
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School Cafeterias 


Western Union College 


Williams College 
Chatham High School 
Syracuse University 
Toms River H. S. 
Villa Nova College 
Bayonne High School 
Broad Riffle H. S. 
Texas State University 
Canisius High School 


Colgate University 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
La Mars, Iowa 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Chatham, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toms River, N. J. 
Villa Nova, Pa. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Austin, Texas 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
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often diabetic diets. The seasons of 
the year demand variations in the 
menus also. It is important, too, that 
there always be one good, satisfying, 
nourishing dish for 5 cents for the 
child who may be hungry but who 
has only a nickel. Boys normally 
have a weakness for ice cream. Girls, 
during the last few years, have been 
doing amateur dieting, which is 
difficult to control. 

Every day of the school year, fresh 
fruit and green vegetables, egg and 
milk dishes and roasted or broiled 
meat are on the menu. There is 
a soup every day which sells for 
5 cents, regardless of cost. Candy 
and packaged crackers are never 
sold. Some years ago milk chocolate 
of a good brand was sold, but it 
was found that many boys and girls 
were eating chocolate only and too 
much of it. Through the high school 
paper, pupils were warned that if 
this continued the chocolate would 
be taken away. No attention was 
paid to the warning and eventually 
all chocolate was taken out, much to 
the indignation of the pupils. 

Candy is a good money-maker for 
cafeterias as it requires no labor and 
there is a substantial profit. As such 
a profit would be a great aid in 
keeping above water financially, it is 
reported with pride that the East 
Orange school cafeterias have been 
able to operate for a great many 
years without candy sales. 

Food habits of girls and boys have 
improved during the last decade. 
There is, of course, a younger gen- 
eration of parents who are more 
food conscious. Also, it is probable 
that hygiene and health education, 
biology and home economics as they 
are taught in our schools today have 
influenced the boys and girls them- 
selves. For example, there was a 
time when spinach, carrots or cab- 
bage just did not sell in the caf- 
eterias. Today, if spinach is to be 
on the menu for just one day in the 
high school cafeteria, it is necessary 
to buy 2 bushels. The high school 
also uses a sack of potatoes a day, 
sells about 400 bottles of milk and 
on a chilly day sells 40 quarts of 
soup. In general, pupils choose food 
well. If they take an occasional 
flyer on a favorite dessert and eat a 
double order, that merely proves that 
they are normal young people. 

Among those young people who 
have been accustomed to foreign 
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Monday 
Tomato bisque .05 
Roast beef and potato .20 
Welsh rabbit A 
Fresh vegetable plate 5 


New peas 
Buttered beets 
Stuffed potato 


Italian spaghetti 05 
Ham sandwich 05 
Lettuce sandwich 05 
Fresh fruit salad 15 
Egg salad 5 
Strawberry shortcake 10 
Butterscotch pudding 05 
Fruit cup 05 
Ice cream 05 
eo 


types and preparations of food, it is 
interesting to observe the growth of 
liking for American foods. Eventu- 
ally, these pupils become good cus- 
tomers. It is not unusual to have 
pupils ask for recipes to take home. 
In two generations of children we 
have given out hundreds of recipes. 

Many factors influence business in 
the cafeterias. The average child is 
given a weekly allowance for all 
school expenditures including lunch- 
eon. The paper, concerts, 
dues, dances, as well as a popular 
movie in town, influence the amount 
of money spent for luncheon. Also, 
in as small a matter as the school 
luncheon, some boys and girls are 
poor financiers. On Monday and 
Tuesday they spend heavily, mod- 
erately on Wednesday and go lower 
on Thursday and Friday. 


sche rt y| 


In order that some idea may be 
gained of the food served to the 
pupils in each school, the menus for 
a week are given. The managers, 
the cooks and most of the workers 
were trained in the East Orange 
High School cafeteria and_ trans- 
ferred when the other two schools 
were opened. Therefore, policies are 
the same, recipes are the same and, 
with the variations that are occa- 
sionally necessary, menus are the 
same. 

Food is purchased in part locally 
and in part from well-known whole- 
sale firms. Milk and cream are 
divided among several dealers. Bak- 
ery products, that is, bread and rolls, 
are purchased from three bakeries. 

The following foods are served 
every day for 5 cents each: milk 
(half pint bottle), nourishing soup, 
freshly squeezed orange juice, 
tomato juice, cocoa, two rolls and 
butter, fresh fruit. 


Tuesday 


Vegetable soup -. a 05 
Chicken fricassee with biscuit .20 
eee ee “BP 
Fresh vegetable plate 5 

Fresh asparagus 

Carrots 

Fresh lima beans 
Spanish rice 05 | 
Egg and bacon sandwich 05 | 
Lettuce sandwich 0 | 
Tomato salad AS | 
Chocolate pudding 05 | 
Coconut cake 10 | 
Cherries 05 | 
Ice cream 0 | 

(Sundae__ .10) 

e 
Wednesday 

Cream of pea soup 05 
Roast lamb and potato 20 
Baked hash . 5 
Vegetable plate 5 

Grilled tomato 

Mushrooms 

Squash 
Escalloped potatoes 05 
Cheese and olive sandwich _ .05 
Pear salad 15 
Chicken salad AS 
Denver cream 05 
Apple cobbler 10 
Ice cream 05 
Fresh pineapple 05 

e 
Thursday 

Scotch broth 05 
Meat loaf AS 
Spanish halibut .20 
Fresh vegetable plate AS 


Candied sweet potatoes 
Creamed celery 


Broccoli 
Home baked beans 05 
Olive sandwich 05 
Lettuce sandwich 05 
Pineapple and orange salad _ 15 
Tunafish salad AS 
Apple betty 05 
Macaroon cream 05 
e 
Friday 
Vegetable soup 05 
Baked ham and potato .20 
Oyster fricassee 15 
Fresh vegetable plate 15 


Stuffed tomato 
Hubbard squash 


Spinach 
Macaroni and cheese 05 
Chicken sandwich 05 
Lettuce sandwich 05 
Fresh fruit salad AS 
Mixed vegetable salad 5 
Southern soufflé 05 
Fresh chocolate cake 10 
Baked apple 05 
Butterscotch sundae . 10 
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THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 





Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
stag: trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


atBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


peal 









é Sa OF 





Let ‘Medart? Help You 
Plan the Seating For ~ 
Your New or Old Gym § 


Safe to use and safe to operate. 
. . » Employs the modern tele- | 
scopic principle of operation. 
. - « Occupies minimum floor 
area when “nested” thus free- 
ing valuable floor space for class use. . 





. . Easily 
installed in existing buildings as well as in new gym- 


nasiums. . . . One hundred per cent ‘Medart’ built 
by the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appara- 
tus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
a ee eee ce. ae 





3532 DEKALB ST 
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FA TIRA YS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 





Cafatrays are the perfect trays for school cafeterias. They 
are made of a tough, hard composition in a rich burl grain 
mahogany color and are 
LIGHT 
TOUGH 
ATTRACTIVE 
QUIET 
SANITARY 


Ask your equipment dealer—— and demand 
genuine CAFATRAYS. 





CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 














'When The Best Is Required 


| Specify 
SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 





Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 59 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Used by all Leading American School Furni- 
ture Manufacturers. 


Handled by all Leading School Supply 


Dealers. 


The name SQUIRES eliminates the chance of 
cheap substitutions on your orders. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


FIRST AND ROSS ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Sumulating 


OLIVE FAY 


Dietitian. East High School 
Rochester; N. Y. 


BASIC premise for any efficient 

lunchroom system is the atti- 
tude and the aptitude of its person- 
nel. To foster both has been a major 
aim of the director and managers of 
the Rochester school lunchrooms, 
and in the last two years a definite 
procedure has been developed to for- 
ward this objective. 

The first step was a group meet- 
ing of the managers which the em- 
ployes were invited, not requested, 
to attend. About eighty came to 
tea in the faculty dining room of one 
of the schools. The director discussed 
personnel in its relation to food 
service and an assistant superin- 
tendent stressed the importance on 
the part of the employe of personal 
interest in the individual customer. 
A review of several magazine articles 
relative to counter display and food 
service was given by one manager 
and a paper on the esthetic value of 
garnishes was read. Typewritten 
copies were given to the women to 
take home. 

The high point of the meeting, 
however, was a double counter dem- 
onstration given by a committee of 
managers, the obvious purpose of 
which was to draw a sharp contrast. 

On one counter careless dishing up 
of food, colorless and unattractive 
plate lunches, absence of garnishes, 
irregularity of portions, poorly cut 
pies and cakes and bad counter ar- 
rangement in general presented an 
extremely unattractive display. 

On the other counter great care 
had been given to every detail. 
Whereas in the first exhibit, spinach 
had been carelessly served with a 
spoon, in the other it had been care- 
fully served with a fork. In the first 
exhibit, creamed potatoes had been 
served from a deep casserole and, 
therefore, were badly mashed and 
broken; in the other, the same veg- 
etable was served from a shallow 
pan and was in perfect condition. 
Solid spoons were used for one serv- 
ice and perforated spoons, for the 
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Cafeteria Employes 
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A salad making demonstration gave emphasis to attractive servings. 


other. In one case no thought was 
given to selecting plates of the proper 
size; in the other, plates were chosen 
with regard to size of serving. 

Subsequent meetings have been 
limited to more individual problems, 
the first of which was a demonstra- 
tion of salad making. This included 
the care of all the salad materials 
used from the time they were de- 
livered until they were actually made 
up into salads. One of the workers 
who has a particular knack for fix- 
ing pretty salads arranged both at- 
tractive and unattractive servings in 
order that the group might see the 
necessity for keeping the lettuce 
crisp, cup shaped and well drained. 
She achieved remarkable results by 
adding here and there a bit of color, 
a small leaf of lettuce or a few care- 
fully chopped nuts. 

More recently a committee of 
managers devised a sanitary score 
card for Rochester school lunch- 
rooms. Although in actual use for 
only a short time, the score cards 
have already helped to raise the 
standard of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion in all the lunchrooms. Further- 
more, the employes have been made 
“sanitation conscious.” 

The next problem considered was 
dishwashing. At a meeting of em- 
ployes and managers, a representa- 
tive of the Rochester health bureau 


gave such a practical and scientific 
talk that for the first time some em- 
ployes seemed to grasp the idea that 
here was a really important job and 
one that required intelligence. 

One group meeting was devoted 
to a demonstration and discussion of 
sandwich materials and sandwich 
making. 

Finally, a meeting was held espe- 
cially for the chefs and cooks, with 
a demonstration on meat by an ex- 
perienced meat cutter. 

In addition to these activities, com- 
mittees have prepared two booklets, 
one outlining the objectives of the 
department and setting forth a phil- 
osophy of school lunchrooms and an 
analysis of each individual job, the 
other dealing with lunchroom pro- 
cedure. 

Experience to date has shown that 
the procedures outlined have tended 
to supplement, to some degree, the 
inadequate training of employes; to 
bring to the foreground individuals 
with capacity for advancements; to 
supply the help and knowledge nec- 
essary for such promotion, and to 
stimulate interest in the work of the 
organization as a whole. What often 
appears to be a lack of interest on 
the part of a worker is in reality 
an attitude arising from routine 
work done without sufficient stim- 
ulation or inspiration. 
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Old and inadequate pencil sharpening equipment in schools 
may be justly compared to the time wasting “whittler” sitting in 
front of the country store. Check this equipment now and 
specify EFFICIENT MODERN BOSTON pencil sharpeners, the 
only pencil sharpener with SPEED CUTTERS, or three EXTRA 
CUTTING EDGES on each cutter. Also larger chip receptacles 


and rugged construction throughout. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE C.HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 









SEND FOR OUR 
LATEST CATALOG 


(RiniteiSltata sneaks 
—_—_—_—_—_—~ 
} 14 Different 
Models 
Any School 
Dealer 
will quote. 












BOSTON 
SELF FEEDER 


| NO@ | 


Speci y BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 


BOSTON Self 
Feeder No. 4 is 
the original popu- 
lar priced Self 
Feeder. Standard- 
ize on it. 





Kyou the Merit 


GLOSS 
SEAL / 


. know that it's the ideal 
protective finish for gym 
floors—where sure footing 

and fast play are factors of 
first consideration. 






Gloss Seal is made to take all 
the punishment that school traffic 
can give it. Comes in several types. 
In addition to the seal designed expressly 
for gym floors, there's a correct type for classrooms, for corridors, and 
for places of exceptionally heavy traffic — each with its special 
combination of penetration and surface protection. 
Demonstration on your own floors involves no obligation. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 201 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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Some Prefer a Key. 


Some a Combination. . 
& 


‘ ALL AGREE ON 


School superintendents everywhere 
know YALE 
of their problem, YALE has just the 
Simplified 
plus Protection ~~ De- 
.YALE gives 


know that, regardless 


lock to fill their needs. 
Supervision 
pendable Durability. . 


schools all 3. Is there any informa- 


tion that youd like to have? Just 


drop us a line. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MEG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 
with HOLMES Sound-on-Film Projectors 


Foresighted supervisors of visual 
education are impressed with the 
beauty and clarity of tone, abso- 
lute fidelity of picture repro- 
duction and simplicity of 
operation of HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film Projectors. 
Compactness of the 16mm 
machine illustrated they 
also find a decided advan- 
tage. 

Holmes Projectors 
not made by mass 
duction methods. Every 
Holmes’ machine must 
stand the most minute ex- 
amination and exacting of 
tests—meet the rigid 
Holmes’ standards—before 
getting the stamp of ap- 
proval. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
without obligation. 
Write for catalog and prices. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1814 Orchard St., CHICAGO 






are 
pro- 


Projector attached 
to Amplifier 





Manufacturers of 16mm and 
35mm projectors for over 
25 years. 


32 Ibs. 


READY TO CARRY 
Total weight with Speaker only 60 Ibs. 


16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 









2 
Making Most of Mopping 


When floors are mopped, we were 
told the other day, the most efficient 
method is to use two mops and two 
pails—one mop and pail for applying 
the cleaner and the other mop and pail 
for rinsing the floor. Frequently, much 
of the surface dirt on the floors can be 
removed before mopping by brushing 
the floor with a hair pushbrush. 

Here is the procedure as described 
step by step: First, put 1 pint of 
maintenance cleaning material in a pail, 
fill the pail two thirds full with water 
and stir well. Second, plunge the mop 
to the bottom of the pail at each appli- 
cation to obtain all the advantages of 
the cleaner. Third, mop in the usual 
way, about 50 square feet at a time. 
Fourth, rinse thoroughly with clean 
water and a clean, well-wrung mop. 
Fifth, should the floors be badly soiled, 
maintenance cleaning material may be 
sprinkled directly on them. The sur- 
face is then mopped and rinsed. 


Talking About Shades 

The subject of shades came up for 
discussion recently, in the course of 
which Donald E. Gavit of the board 
of education, Hammond, Ind., ex- 
plained that in Hammond three types 
of shades and two kinds of shade 
cloth material are in use. Venetian 
blinds add to the appearance, he finds, 
and are satisfactory for use in the 
administrative offices and school offices. 
The problem of maintenance, however, 
is a factor in their application to class- 
rooms. They are more difficult to keep 
clean and tapes and cords are likely to 
wear out in less time than does shade 
cloth. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of light reflection is a point that 
may well be considered in the total 
cost, because venetian blinds, if prop- 
erly used, probably cut down on the 
cost of electricity. 

The double shade for ordinary class- 
room use is the most satisfactory. By 
this is meant the installation in which 
two shades are installed at the center 
point of the window, one being raised 
and the other lowered independently of 
each other. This installation provides 
for additional light without requiring 
the pupils to sit in the sun. 

Gavit’s experience in shade cloth ma- 
terial indicates that duck is most eco- 
nomical for use over a period of years. 
It does not fray at the edges and the 
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cloth can be removed from the roll, 
washed, mangled and replaced by the 
custodian. It does not tear as easily as 
other shade cloth, which is particularly 
likely to tear after a few years’ expo- 
sure to the sun. Duck shades are still 
in use in some Hammond classrooms 
after fifteen to twenty years. 

When it comes to testing, as Gavit 
points out, “only the largest school 
systems are able to set up their own 
testing equipment, and it is my opinion 
that if shade cloth is purchased from a 
reputable concern satisfactory wear can 
be anticipated. The school system can 
then, from its own actual experience, 
determine which shade cloth gives the 
best service. 

“The kind of service a shade gives 
depends a great deal upon the care that 
the custodian takes of the building and 
of the shades in particular. Replace- 
ment will also depend upon what funds 
are available for the purpose. We find 
in our community that we cannot re- 
place shades as often as we should like 
to, because of the necessity for keeping 
the tax levy within a prescribed limit. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
the shades we should like to replace 
are not fit for use but they may be 
stained and unsightly. I should say that 
under ordinary circumstances, new 
shades should be placed in buildings 


about every ten or twelve years.” 


Maintenance Tips 


As a result of the custodian engi- 
neer’s course offered by the Vocational 
School of Essex County, New Jersey, 
Ruel E. Daniels, district clerk and busi- 
ness manager, Belleville, N. J., has 
evolved many simple and economic 
methods of school maintenance. 

For example, if you want to make 
your mops last longer, try tying a knot 
in the end of the individual strands. 
This seems to strengthen them and to 
produce less lint on the floor after 
mopping. Too, it will extend the life 
of the mop approximately 300 per cent 
and, contrary to the opinion of some, 
these knots in the end of the mop do 
not hinder wringing. 

Here is another discovery. A hair 
broom tends to flip the dirt, whereas 
the part bristle broom pushes the dirt 
ahead. Also, if the shoulder of the 
broom handle is beveled before being 


— 
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screwed into the stock, the handles 
are not so likely to break at this point. 

The best method to remove gum is to 
use a substitute turpentine. It rolls off 
the surface and does not become sticky. 
Also, grease spots that prove stubborn 
may be handled successfully by using 
dry powdered cement, talcum powder 
and rotten stone. 

Finally, the inside of a fresh loaf of 
bread will remove wax crayon marks 
from limestone. 


When Buying Soap 


Liquid toilet soap, according to the 
Federal Standard Stock catalog, should 
be of one type only, “ a clear solution 
of pure vegetable oil potash (or potash 
and soda) soap, with or without gly- 
cerol or alcohol, suitably perfumed and 
tree from all foreign matter. It shall 
quickly form a satisfactory lather and 
have no injurious effect and leave no 
objectionable odor on the skin. 

“The material shall be a clear solu- 
tion, free from objectionable odor, other 
than from coconut oil, and shall form 
a satisfactory lather. 

“Total anhydrous soap shall be not 
less than the equivalent of 15 per cent 
potash soap. 

“Total matter insoluble in alcohol 
shall not exceed 0.5 per cent. 

“Free alkali calculated as potassium 
hydroxide (KOH) shall not exceed 
0.05 per cent. 

“Chloride, calculated as potassium 
chloride (KC1), shall not exceed 0.3 
per cent. 

“More than traces of sulphates and 
sugar shall not be present. 

“All constituents shall be calculated 
on the basis of the original sample.” 


Again Paper Towels 


Still the discussion on the use of paper 
towels in the school system continues. 
Now comes M. D. Teague, business 
manager, Greensboro public schools, 
Greensboro, N. C., who joins the others 
in describing his experiences. Cost of 
towels per high school pupil was .053 
cents, it seems, while the cost per pupil 
in the elementary school was .082 cents. 
High school enrollment was 2172 and 
elementary school enrollment, 7218. 

“We used 308 cases of paper towels 
during the school year 1937-38,” Mr. 
Teague explains. “Fifty cases were used 
by high school pupils and 258 cases, in 
the elementary schools.” 
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CUTRIGHT AND 

CHARTERS 
A new series of books for the 
education of children in the American 


way of living. Grades 1|-6. 


PRIMER: 
School Friends 
FIRST READER: 
Let’s Take Turns 
SECOND READER: 
Enjoying Our Land 
THIRD READER: 
Your Land and Mine 


FOURTH READER: 
Toward Freedom 


FIFTH READER: 
Pioneering in Democracy 


SIXTH READER: 
The Way of Democracy 





Sparkling, original stories, emphasizing for children 
(1) the characteristics of democracy which belong to 
our heritage; (2) the growth of democracy out of 
man’s long struggle for freedom; and (3) our re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of the unique qualities 
of American life. Graded progressively from book to 
book, and set in abundant lovely new pictures. 
Send for further information to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Dallas e@ Atlanta 
San Francisco 








UNSURPASSED 
VALUES 
IN SEATING 


Ideal installations every- 
where attest to their com- 
fort, modern design, care- 
ful engineering, superior 
construction, correct pos- 
ture and inbred quality. 





Write for free catalog de- 
scribing exclusive features 
of the complete line. 


IDEAL SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 
are opened or 
closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
regulation and the 
maximum of com- 
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@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATORCO., 2754 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago—231 
E. 46th St., New York. 
Offices in 47 Cities. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 


TEMPERATURE 


and 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Iurtrate 


NATURAL 
DEFENSES 


OF DENMARK 
‘FINLAND - 
‘HOLLAND « 
SWITZERLAND 


with PIC TUROLS! 


Geography and history teachers are using S. V. E. 
Picturols to visualize interesting facts behind cur- 
rent events. S. V. E. Picturols are available on the 
history and geography of many countries includ- 
ing those listed above. Mail the coupon for our 
catalog, containing the world’s largest listing of 
Picturols and educational film strips. 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. INS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation send me listing of Picturels 
and other educational film strip material. 





Each —— ye 
sists of a strip o' 
35 mm. film con- School 
taining 30 or more 
still pictures, 
maps, charts — Address 


tt dy by th 
e en- i 
tire ¥. i. City State 
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SCHOOLS PREFER 


Lins 


FLOORING 


@ Northern Hard Maple outwears 
any other type of flooring 

@ The flooring is resilient, especially 
desirable in music rooms 

elt is easily cleaned and can be 
kept clean 

@ Improves light conditions and is 
attractive in appearance 

e Guaranteed grades and manufac- 
ture. A few of the many schools 
in which Holt Flooring is used— 








in the hol- | 
low back. 





HOLT HARDWOOD CO. 


Oconto, Wisconsin 
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News in Review 


Program of Action 


In its third report to the nation in 
two months, the American Youth Com- 
mission points out that nearly a mil- 
lion children of elementary school age 
are not enrolled in any school and that 
the schools in many sections are of poor 
quality. 

As essential steps in remedial action, 
the commission recommends: (1) im- 
mediate improvement of school pro- 
grams to meet modern objectives so 
as to prepare young people “for work, 
for use of leisure time, for home mem- 
bership, for health and, above all, for 
citizenship in a democracy”; (2) reor- 
ganization of financial and administra- 
tive systems in local and state educa- 
tional units, with increased federal aid 
to the states for education, and (3) 
more adequate provision to help young 
people whose parents are too poor to 
keep them in school (specifically, . ex- 
pansion of the student aid and work 
study programs of the N.Y.A. and 
C.CC.). 

It is observed that the improvements 
in instruction in the best schools have 
been slow to spread to the average 
school, and that the poor quality of 
the average school is due in part to ex- 
travagant forms of administration and 
in part to impoverished school districts. 
The A.Y.C. makes the following spe- 
cific recommendations for the reorgani- 
zation of the financial and administra- 
tive systems: (1) amalgamation of the 
120,000 local schools districts in the 
national into “a few thousand at most”; 
(2) increased aid to local school dis- 
tricts by some states and better distribu- 
tion of such funds by others “to de- 
crease educational inequalities,” and 
(3) federal aid to the states for educa- 
tion. 

The first report of the commission, 
on unemployment of youth, made news 
because such men as Owen D. Young, 
Ralph Budd and Mathew Woll, vice 
president of the A.F. of L., all conserva- 
tive business leaders, sponsored a rec- 
ommendation apparently New Dealish 
in character. Simply stated, it is that 
the federal government should hire all 
unemployed young people of the na- 
tion (17 to 25 years old), putting them 
to work in part at production-for-use 
enterprises. 

Basically much less radical than the 
first report, the second was still feature 
news, dealing with what political com- 
mentators predict will be a major po- 
litical issue in 1940, addition of health 
insurance and medical care measures 
and appropriations to social security. 





“A national health program should 
be directed to the needs of citizens of 
all ages,” the commission points out, 
“but there may well be especial empha- 
sis on youth. The schools can be of 
great service in providing health edu- 
cation and regular physical examina- 
tions and in giving physical training 
to all pupils. 

“Public recreation programs, both 
physical and nonphysical, must be 
greatly expanded. They have been re- 
garded too long as a public service in 
the luxury class.” 

Once more the commission flatly 
advocates federal aid on “a scale never 
before attempted in the country.” 





ADMINISTRATION 





Proposed Merger 

Two hundred fifty members of the 
parent-teacher association of Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, have de 
ferred action on the proposed merger 
of Lincoln and Horace Mann schools 
made by Dr. Luther H. Gullick, di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. 

Doctor Gulick had envisaged a 
“grand” experimental laboratory school, 
attuned to education’s modern experi- 
mental needs, that would develop out 
of a merger. 

He told the parents and members of 
the school staff in a special meeting in 
the school auditorium that their the 
ories of experimental education, how- 
ever laudable, were dreams not yet 
realized. The “grand” school, he said, 
would provide a rounded education for 
average boys and girls, some of whom 
might not attend college. At present 
the pupils in the two schools are drawn 
chiefly from children of the faculty of 
Columbia University and from the 
“economically and socially favored,” 
whose families represent economically 
the upper 25 per cent of population. 

Reasons given for recommending the 
merger were: (1) there is little evi- 
dence of difference in the purposes, 
philosophies or methods of the two 
schools; (2) the two schools have be- 
come distinct from Teachers College 
and Lincoln has almost “completely 
divorced itself from the college and the 
faculty,” and (3) there are now finan- 
cial difficulties arising from population 
shifts in the area surrounding the 
schools and from changes in family 
incomes, needs and interests. 

Horace Mann School has a deficit of 
$245,678. Lincoln School has a deficit 
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of $87,175, which probably would ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 were it not for the 
income from the endowment funds pro- 
vided by the General Education Board. 

Doctor Gulick’s. three associates, ap- 
pointed last spring by a parent com 
mittee headed by Nelson A. Rockefeller 
to survey the merger aspects involving 
the two schools, are: Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent, Bronxville, N.  Y.; 
Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Connecticut, and Floyd 
Reeves, director, American Youth Com- 
mission. 






“VARIETY 
T you must have in a line 


of door closers to take proper care of 
a modern educational plant. Door, draft 
and traffic conditions and protection of 
architectural design may call for over- 
head concealed, in-the-door, floor or sur- 
face type closers. LCN has them all, and 
LCN engineers are full-time specialists in 


Commission on Citizenship door control problems.” 


Prominent persons in all walks of 
life are serving on the Commission on 


Americz Citizenship yanized i 7 86 T d 
wager, Covent oreze = You Can Choose from LCN’s ypes an 
dency of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. 


Corrigan, recor of the Carole Un Gizag for the BEST Control of Each Door 


versity of America. Included on the 


committee are: Frank Murphy, attor- 
ney general; former president Herbert 
Hoover; Alfred E. Smith; Joseph P. 
Kennedy, ambassador to Great Britain; 
James A. Farley, postmaster general, 
and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia university. 


Schoolbook “Trial” Staged 

One of the liveliest gatherings in the 
history of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion of Cleveland School, Englewood, 
N. J., was the impartial inquest upon 
the textbooks of Dr. Harold Rugg, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, held recently at 
the school. 

Doctor Rugg was his own chief of 
defense against charges that the books 
are “unAmerican.” 

A delegation from the board of edu 
cation and the American Legion post 
of the neighboring town of Haworth, 
N. J., led the prosecution, having ad- 
vanced the charges. Officers of the 
P.-T.A., while making it plain that they 
placed no stock in the charges, main- 
tained neutrality. Englewood parents, 
led by a local rector, aided Doctor Rugg 
in replying to his accusers. 

In opening his defense, Doctor Rugg 
explained the point of view from which 
he wrote his textbooks on the social 
sciences. His books, he said, had been 
designed with the single aim of bring- 
ing the realities of life into the school- 
room and not of keeping them out, as 
educators of the McGuffey Reader era 
had to do. 

After this address Doctor Rugg’s 
accusers cited quotations from his books 
for an hour and offered their own 
interpretations of them, interpretations 
that Doctor Rugg sought to prove were 
garbled or based upon misconstructions. 

The meeting closed with prolonged 
boos for the Haworth delegation. 
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From the full LCN line of overhead, in-the- 
door and floor concealed and surface type 
closers for controlling all (swing) doors, but 
four representative kinds are shown here. 


For Single Acting Entrance 
Doors—LCN 204 or 206 


Completely concealed in the head frame and 
top of door (left) this closer employs the 
tried and proved LCN full rack-and-pinion 
checking mechanism with two-speed control 
for closing and latching, and the standard 
LCN coil spring “‘power plant’’. When door 
is closed no part is seen except knurled knob 
controlling hold-open device. In open posi- 
tion (shown) only the flat steel arm shows. 
Successfully used in prominent buildings from 
coast to Coast. 


For Unprotected Entrance 
Doors —LCN 504 or 506 


Outswinging wooden entrance doors, unpro- 
tected by porch or deep reveal, are best 
handled by this closer (left) similar to the 
204 or 206 except that a pair of exposed 
lever arms are used, which are kept on the 
inside of the opening. 


For Larger Double Acting 
Doors—LCN 444 or 466 


Also completely concealed in head frame and 
top of door (left), this closer keeps door 
under full control throughout both swings, 
bringing it to gentle stop in center without 
flapping. No cutting of floors to install. 
Closer is hidden overhead, away from dust, 
floor dirt and tampering. 


For General Utility—the 
LCN Standard Closer 


Wherever the highest type of mechanical 
performance, with lowest possible cost of 
operation year after year, is desired, there is 
nothing to excel the standard LCN exposed 
door closer—outcome of a half century's ex- 
perience in this one field. Six sizes, A to F. 
Whatever your door control problem, our 

skilled engineers can 


help to solve it in an 
entirely satisfactory 
way. Call our represent- 
P ative or write Norton 
Lasier Co., 466 W. Supe- 
rior Street, Chicago, fi. 
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NON-SLIPPERY — CUTS LABOR COSTS | 


Reports Minoa, New York School After 
Using for Three Years 


Car-Na-Var is the original heavy duty var- 
nish-gum and wax floor treatment that com- 
bines the durability of varnish and scratch- 
resisting qualities of wax. WILL OUTWEAR 
ANY WAX ON THE MARKET! Car-Na-Var 
requires fewer applications . . 
terial and labor. 
dries in 30 minutes. 
PROOF! Supplied in “natural” 
and many popular colors. 


. saves ma- 

Applied with mop. . 
Non slippery! WATER- 

(colorless) 

















SUPER-POWERED, BALANCED 


FLOOR MACHINE 


Swift and silent! Amply pow- 
ered by special geared head 
ball-bearing motor to give 
maximum efficiency. Yet so 
perfectly balanced, a 
woman could run one all 
day without tiring. Sup- 
plied in 5 models and 
4 sizes. Ask for free 
demonstration on 
your own school 
floors. 







FREE BOOK ! 


Not mere sales propa- 
ganda. but a handy 
book of practical ' ‘do’s” 
and “don'ts” by floor 
maintenance experts. 
Write for copy today. No 
obligation. 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors | 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1580 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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On the Air During January 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your 


local outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).' 


Sunday 


10:30 a.m.—-March of Games, children’s quiz 
game program, produced and directed by 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

11:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon—Music and American 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 

2:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage in Poetry, broad- 
easts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 

January 7—Sara Teasdale, New York City. 
January 14—Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston. 
January 21—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

January 28—-James Russell Lowell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 
January 7—The Rivals, Sheridan. 
January 14—-William Tell, Schiller. 
January 21—Ruy Blas, Hugo. 

January 28—-Rip Van Winkle, Jefferson. 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a sevies 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal yov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 

Table (NBC Red). 

:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 

:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 
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Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS).? 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 
:30 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests inter- 
viewed by Watson Davis, director of Science 
Service (CBS). 
215-7:30 p.m.- 
Blue). 
:30-10:00 p.m.—Youth in Crisis, sponsored by 
the American Youth Commission (NBC Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 
Blue). 
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Tuesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Folk 
Music of America, produced in cooperation 
with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS).? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.— Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
(NBC Blue). 

:30 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). 
:30-10:00 p.m.—Edward Weeks, editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, explores the world of let- 
ters, with guest speakers (NBC Blue). 
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Wednesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 

Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 

of explorers and pioneers (CBS).? 

January %3—Yankee Sailors Around Cape 
Horn (American Whaling). 

January 10—Conquest of the Great Divide 
(Lewis and Clark). 

January 17—-Boom Days in the Fur Trade 
(Oregon Trail). 

January 24—Wonderland in the 
(California). 

January 31—Terror in the Arctic Seas 
(Arctic). 

:00-2:15 p.m.—Music for Young Listeners 

(NBC Blue). 

:30 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 

for the layman, arranged by the New York 

Academy of Medicine (CBS). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—NBC Radio Guild (NBC Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Adventures in Photography, 
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amateur photography program (NBC Blue). 
Thursday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 
of children’s books of high literary quality 
(CBS) .2 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—-Ideas That Came True, drama- 
tizations of historic episodes which trace the 
development of American ideas and ideals, 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, narrator (NBC Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—So You Want to Be... ? Voca- 
cational program for children (CBS). 

4:30-4:55 p.m.—Medicine in the News, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association 
(NBC Blue). 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny, moderator (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30 p.m.—Americans at Work, documentary 
broadcasts comprising dramatizations of oc- 
cupations and ‘interviews with people 
engaged in various vocations (CBS). 


Friday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. This 
Living World, history and current events 
broadcasts consisting of dramatizations and 
forums presented at various New York City 
high schools, with the pupils participating 
in the actual broadcasting (CBS).? 

1:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, consumers’ proxram (NBC Red). 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and 
commentator (NBC Blue).* 

4:30 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, legends of 
the corstel ations dramatized, Prof. William 
H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 
Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Torch of Progress, story of 
man’s progress related by Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

8:00-8:30 p.m.—Order of Adventurers, experi- 
ences of famous scientists and explorers (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 


Saturday 


10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 
program for children (NBC Red). 

12:00 Noon—Milestones in the History of Mu- 
sic, presented by the Eastman School of Music 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson 
(NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Réles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

7:00-2:00 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS). 

6:30 p.m.—What’s Art to Me? Produced in 

cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art. 

Dramatizations and quiz programs on art in 
present day life (CBS) 

:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 

cussion of social, economic and _ political 

problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

:30-8:00 p.m.—Art for Your Sake, drama- 

tization of the lives and works of great 

painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 

National Art Society (NBC Red). 
16:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra, 

Arturo Toscanini, conductor (NBC Blue). 

'Except Sunday. 

“The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 

8NBC Music Appreciation Hour will be heard 
in the Chicago area over WCFL on Tuesdays 

from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.). 

‘The NBC Symphony under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini will be heard in Chicago from 
9:00 to 10:30 p.m. (C.S.T.) over WCFL. 
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RADIO 


Third Broadcast Conference 

Eight hundred leaders in educational 
broadcasting attended the third annual 
school broadcast conference in Chicago, 
December 6 to 8. Features of the con- 
ference included actual broadcasts and 
discussion groups of methods of utiliz- 
ing radio in the schools. 


AWARDS 


Doctor Phelps Honored 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
University has been chosen as the re- 
cipient of the 1940 American Education 
Award, it has been announced by the 
Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association, the donors. 

Presentation will be made by Presi- 
dent Ben Graham of the A.A.S.A. dur- 
ing a program given by the Associated 
Exhibitors in the St. Louis Auditorium 
Tuesday evening, February 27. 

For more than forty years Doctor 
Phelps has been associated in various 
academic capacities with Yale Uni- 
versity. During these four decades he 
has passed through various stages of 
intellectual evolution, “from a sponsor 
of radical curricular innovations to a 
more conservative, but increasingly en- 
thusiastic commentator on the progress 
of the human comedy.” In recent years 
he has devoted his time to writing, 
both books and for periodicals. 

Doctor Phelps’ name on the bronze 
plaque which now hangs in the lobby 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion building in Washington, D. C., 
takes its place alongside an impressive 
list of American educators: James W. 
Crabtree, Susan M. Dorsey, Randall J. 
Condon, Philander P. Claxton, Albert 
E. Winship, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Wal- 
ter J. Damrosch, Jane Addams, Lorado 
Taft, William McAndrew, Charles 
Hubbard Judd and Payson Smith. 














MEETINGS 


Kappa Delta Pi 

The thirteenth biennial convocation 
of Kappa Delta Pi, national honor 
society in education, will meet at the 
Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, IIl., 
Monday, February 26, to Wednesday, 
February 28, inclusive. 





White House Conference 

The date for the forthcoming second 
meeting of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy has 
been advanced to January 18 to 20. 
Emphasis during the first meeting, held 
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last April, was on practical procedures 
rather than on eloquent statements of 
needs and aspirations. It is expected 
that the report being prepared by the 
planning committee then appointed, 
which will be a feature of the second 
meeting, will carry out this emphasis. 


Junior High School Conference 
The sixteenth Junior High School 
Conference of New York University 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
March 15 and 16. The theme will be 
“Issues and Problems in Junior High 
School Education.” The conference 
will include a general program on Fri- 


day evening and numerous panel ses- 
sions on Saturday morning. An exhibit 
of junior high school classroom work 
will be a feature of the conference. 


Plan Catholic Convention 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation will open with a pontifical 
mass on March 27 in the Kansas City 
municipal auditorium, where the meet- 
ings of the association will be held. 
Headquarters for the two day conven- 
tion, March 28 and 29, will be located 
at Hotel Muehlbach. The Very Rev. 
Daniel H. Conway, S.J., rector of Rock- 





Classroom Experience 
Proves Ft... 


ATKINS 





Says the Student: “One of the first things | learned in our school work- 
shop was that Atkins Saws make it easy to cut straight and even." 

Says the Instructor : “ Atkins Saws are a big help in teaching correct work- 
ing habits. The teeth hold their set and stay sharp longer, too, in spite of 


a 


lve. SAWS 


471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Inc, 


TKINS « 


“For Every Cutting Job, Atkins Has The Edge” 





rough treatment by beginners." 
Says the Office: “Since we stand- 
ardized on Atkins we're buying fewer 
saws and filing expense is ‘way down. 
They're certainly easy on the budget.” 
These are typical of the many 
good reasons why Atkins Silver 
Steel Saws rate high in manual 
training rooms the nation over. 
oo 
Write today for details of Atkins Manual 
Training Instructors Service (which includes 
special demonstration and visual aids for loan 
and other valuable teaching helps). 
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“ACADEMY ‘Only $298 


@ Projects Sound Films 

@ Projects Silent Films 

@ Serves Classrooms 

@ Serves Small Auditoriums 


@ Permits Adding Public Address 
Microphone and Phonograph 
Turntable 





W/ HEN your budget is small and 

your visual education needs are 
great...that’s the time to get a versa- 
tile Filmosound Projector! 

Consider Filmosound ‘‘Academy,”’ 
above, for instance. It meets many 
school needs. And it is precision-built 
for lasting, dependable service by the 
makers, since 1907, of Hollywood's 
professional movie equipment. Be- 
fore you buy amy projector, investi- 
gate Filmosounds. First step: mail 
coupon for free catalog describing 
complete range of models. Mail it 
today. 

OTHER FILMOSOUNDS FROM 
$276 to $1500 
GET FREE FILM CATALOG—Lists and re- 
views over 1400 sound films for school 
use. Free to owners of 16 mm. sound pro- 
jectors, 25c to others. Film /ist free to 
everyone. Use coupon. 


FILM LOANED FREE 


“How Motion Pictures Move and Talk”’ 
is a new educational film produced by Bell 
& Howell, available, 16 mm. sound or 
silent, for free school showings! It traces 
a Hollywood “talkie” from raw film to 
finished picture. Mail coupon. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


Mail Coupon Today 


———“—sSs§ Ss ewe eww eww ew ewe ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Ilinois 

) Please send free Filmo- 
sound Projector catalog. 





NS 1-40 


We now have (number) 
of — (make) sound projectors. 
Include ( ) catalog, ( ) list of new school 
films. 

Our school would like to show a 


) sound 16 mm. print of ‘How Motion 





( ) silent 
Pictures Move and Talk"’ 
on or 
date alternate date 
Name 
Address 
City State 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
















Jan. 5-6—Ohio Education Association, Colum- 
bus. 

Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Education Association, 
Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Association of Negro 
Teachers, Tulsa. 

Feb. 21-24—-National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-23—-National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-24—International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Pittsburgh. 

Feb. 24-29—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

Feb. 29-March 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Columbia, Mo. 

March 13-15—-South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Greenville. 

March 14-16—North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh. 

March 14-16—Georgia Education Association, 
Macon. 


Coming Meetings 


March 14-16—Alabama Education Association, 
Birmingham. 

March 21-23—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

March 27-29—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 30-Apr. 1—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, place undecided. 

April 3-5—Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

April 17-20—Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 

April 20—Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
annual meeting of delegates, Boston. 

April 29-May 3—Association for Childhood 
Education, Milwaukee. 

April 29-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Chicago. 

June 30-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 





hurst College, is chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements. Bishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City will 
be host to delegates. 

The program will include general 
meetings and special sessions of the col- 
lege and university, secondary school, 
school superintendents’ departments 
and sectional meetings on teaching the 
handicapped pupil. It is planned to 
hold a large public meeting on one of 
the evenings during the period of the 
convention. 


Film Releases 


Fingers and Thumbs—The evolution 
of the hand and its uses from the 
fins of the fish to man’s hands. Many 














interesting and unusual views of ani- 
mals. 2 reels. 16 mm., sound. For 
rent or purchase. Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth Street, 
New York., and Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration, 28 East Eighth Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Five Faces—Five nationalities live har- 
moniously on the small Malayan 
Peninsula—the British, the Dutch, 
the Chinese, the Malays and the Saki. 
Interesting views of how each of 
these nationalities lives in Malay and 
beautiful scenery. 3 reels. 16 mm., 
sound. For rent or purchase. Wal- 
ter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York, and Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 28 East Eighth 
Street, Chicago. 

The Eyes—A film intended for use in 

elementary grades. Compares the eye 

with a camera and shows the action 
of the iris; focusing; pathway of light 
impulses to the brain. Also covers 
care of the eye; correct lighting for 
class work; proper use of glasses; 
removal of dirt from eyes. 1 reel. 

16 mm., silent. For purchase. Teach- 

ing Films Division, Eastman Kodak 

Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








VISUAL EDUCATION 


Win 1939 Awards 

“L’lle d’ Orleans,” a 16 mm. color 
film made by Judith and F. Radford 
Crawley, has been awarded the Hiram 
Percy Maxim Memorial Award for 
1939. Honorable mention was given 
“An Apple a Day” by the same pro- 
ducers. 

“L’lle d’ Orleans” opens the door 
into the Isle of Orleans in Eastern Can- 
ada, where old French and Canadian 
folkways are lived placidly and with 
dignity. The highlight of the picture 
is the sympathetic, impressive study of 
a country Sunday, with the different 
churches, ringing of bells, country 
priests and the awakening of the coun- 
tryside as its church-bound inhabitants 
wind over the simple roads. 

“An Apple a Day” is the story of a 
Canadian apple orchard. The photog 
raphy is brilliant and the action por- 
trays every phase in the growing and 
marketing of apples until they reach 
the consumer. 








Films in Review 











LAND OF MEXICO. 1 reel, 16 mm. 
sound. For sale by Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Write to producer 
for address of nearest rental dis- 
tributor. 

One of a series of four films on Mex- 
ico recently released by the producer. 
The area of content allotted to this 
film may be judged from the three 
other titles: “People of Mexico,” “Arts 
and Crafts of Mexico” and “Mexican 
Children.” This unit of the series fol- 
lows well the usual content of the geog- 
raphy text’s chapter and, as such, it is 
more informative than stimulative. The 
content consists chiefly of a factual out- 
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line ot the physical aspects of the coun- 
try and of the nation’s agriculture and 
market places. 

Designed for upper elementary and 
junior high school grades, the film is 
technically excellent with regard to pho- 
tography and sound.—Reviewed by the 
Student Council Films Committee, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FINANCE 








Cleveland Defers Pay 

Cleveland schools remained open for 
the last six weeks of 1939 although the 
schools were without operating funds 
for the period and school employes’ 
pay had to be deferred. 

The Cleveland board of education 
early in 1939 restored the heavy salary 
cuts of the depression years. It turned 
out that resources were insufficient to 
support the salary restorations. 

The situation is better for 1940, but 
financial operation will not be easy, 
it is said, in view of the continuing 
obligation of six weeks’ deferred salary. 


PUBLICATIONS 








Progressive Practices Featured 

Schools that are participating in ex- 
perimental curriculum practices of the 
eight year study of the Progressive 
Education Association were featured in 
the November issue of the High School 
Journal, published by the department 
of education of the University of North 
Carolina. 


“Schools for Democracy” 

“Schools for Democracy,” a new 
book about public education in the 
United States, recently published by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, was compiled by Dr. Charl 
Ormond Williams, director of field 
service of the N.E.A. and chairman of 
school education of the congress, with 
the assistance of Dr. Frank W. Hub- 
bard, associate director of research of 


the N.E.A. 


Dr. A. E. Joyal, head of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of 
Denver. 


Most Degrees Are Valueless 

Most of the academic degrees 
awarded by universities were devised 
to meet the needs of medieval life and 
may mean nothing nowadays. Teach- 
ing positions and other vacancies 
throughout the country are being filled 
by degrees—not by men and women. 

The foregoing comments on _ the 
value of scholastic awards were made in 
the annual report of the Carnegie Cor- 


poration of New York, recently pre- 
sented by its president, Frederick P. 
Keppel. 

They supplemented the announce- 
ment that the corporation had made 
grants totaling $4,846,126 during the 
fiscal year of 1938-39 to organizations 
in the United States and in the British 
dominions and colonies. 


Open Government Laboratory 

A laboratory of efficient government 
was dedicated on November 29 at 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. The modern plant of the 








INSTRUCTION 





Teacher's Trek at Denver 

The twelfth annual Teacher’s Trek 
was held at the University of Denver 
on December 26. The purpose of the 
meeting was to conduct discussions on 
personal and professional advancement 
in teaching for former students now 
in the teaching field. The theme of 
the conference was “The Teaching of 
Controversial Issues.” This year the 
conference was under the direction of 
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U. S. Roll Slicer installed in cafeteria of Austin High School, Chicago 


WHY SLICE ROLLS BY HAND? 


School cafeterias and dining rooms, where sliced rolls are served or 
sold, hail the U. S. Roll Slicer as a great labor and time saver. 

It takes any shape or size rolls and buns, soft or hard, and cuts them 
entirely through or leaves a “hinge” on one edge. Just plug in any 
socket, turn the switch and it slices rolls as fast as you can feed them. 

Compact, requires only 9 x 12” space on counter or table. A modern 
piece of equipment that saves hours of hand slicing and produces uni- 
formly sliced rolls in any quantity. 


IMPROVE ALL STEAKS 100% 


The sensational new U. S. Delicator is far 
superior to any method of tenderizing, dicing, 
cubing, etc. Takes any length steak or boneless 
meat up to 114” thick, or you can knit together 
x different kinds of meat and serve such delicious 
combinations as pork and veal, bacon and flank, 
suet strips and pork, ete. 
Delicatized meats cook in 1/5 the time, 
which means retention of juices and flavor, 
as well as quicker service. 


Write Dept. NS-1 for illustrated catalog with 
details about these modern machines and 
free demonstration in your own kitchen. 











U.S. SLICING | seen”) MACHINE CO. 


Folate! Best | talel Mae clacle le! Roll Slicers 


Polite mi iste] am Bled lide isla 


La Porte, Indiana 
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North Carolina Institute of Govern- 
ment was opened with Speaker Wil- 
liam Bankhead of the U. S. House of 
Representatives as guest speaker. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Dr. Freperick J. Morrirtt, for thir- 
teen years superintendent of schools at 
Hamburg, N. Y., and editor of the 
Chalk Dust page of The Narton’s 
ScHoots, has announced that he will 
retire from the superintendency at 
Hamburg at the end of this school 
year. He has received numerous re- 
quests to reconsider his withdrawal as 
head of the village schools. Doctor 
Moffitt recently was elected president 
of the western zone of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Apert E. Nimrz, for the last four 
years principal of Crawford High 
School, Crawford, Neb., has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Heming- 
ford, Neb. He succeeds Lawrence A. 
Wiemers, who resigned after being 
promoted to a position in the Nebraska 
state department of education. 

Homer B. AsHLANpD, superintendent 
of the Northeast School District, Wash- 
ington County, Vermont, on January | 
became superintendent of schools for 


the Newport-Derby School District, Or- 
leans County, Vermont. He succeeded 
the late Ernest A. HAMILTON. 

Dr. Harry A. Wann, supervising 
principal of public schools at Madison, 
N. J., has been appointed to succeed 
Wa ter B. Davis as superintendent of 
schools, Morris County, New Jersey. 

Tuomas L. Hinkte, who received 
the M.S. degree in education at Buck- 
nell University a year ago, was elected 
superintendent of schools at Hazleton, 
Pa., to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Dr. A. D. Tuomas. Mr. Hinkle 
formerly was principal of Grant Street 
School, Hazleton. 

Dr. H. G. Dow tine has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new uni- 
fied Tuscaloosa city and county school 
systems at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

G. H. Crowruer, principal of the 
high school at Sharon, Pa., recently was 
named acting superintendent of schools 
at Sharon. He will handle both posi- 
tions until the board elects a super- 
intendent to succeed the late H. M. B. 
LEHN. 

GerorcE H. Covey, superintendent of 
schools, Bedford Hills, N. Y., for forty- 
one years, recently was honored along 
with several other members of his 
teaching staff who have served from 
twenty-five to fifty years in the Bed- 
ford Hills schools. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL 
EQUIPPED BY BECKLEY-CARDY 


2 
CLASSROOM 





Principals 

Frank J. Davis has been named 
principal of du Pont Manual Training 
High School, Louisville, Ky., to suc- 
ceed C. L. Jorpan, who resigned re- 
cently to take a position in another city. 
Paut E. Sparks is the new principal 
of the Emmet Field School, Louisville. 

Ravpu L. Suattuck, public speaking 
instructor at Lockport High School, 
Lockport, N. Y., for the last nine years, 
was appointed principal of the new 
Emmet Belknap Junior High School, 
Lockport, which will open early this 
year. 

Tuomas Harty, a faculty member 
of the grammar schools at Wallington, 
N. J., for seventeen years, has been 
named supervising principal at Wall- 
ington to succeed JosepH F. Moriarty, 
who resigned his position to accept the 
superintendency: at Garfield, N. J. 

Roy Lancretpt, athletic coach, has 
been named principal at Crawford, 
Neb., succeeding A. F. Nimtz, who re- 
cently was elected superintendent at 
Hemingford, Neb. 

MarsHatt W. Downin«, principal of 
North High School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has announced he will retire at the end 
of the school year in June. 

Karp L. Stockton, a teacher at Los 
Angeles Polytechnic High School for 
the last three years, has been appointed 











Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa 


Beckley-Cardy Equipment and Furnishings were 
chosen for the Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Architects and Board agreed that 
Beckley-Cardy designs, material, quality, work- 
manship, and economy were in keeping with the 
equipment demands of their million dollar school 
plant. 


Write for illustrated catalogs stating 
specific needs. Our engineers will 
help solve your equipment problems. 


Nation-wide Coverage 


As one of the country’s leading suppliers of equip- 
ment Beckley-Cardy furnishes schools in every 
state. Among schools described in special feature 
section elsewhere in this issue, Beckley-Cardy is 
represented in several of the schools named. 





BECKLEY-CARDY 


Classroom equip- 
ped with Challen- 
ger Movable Chair 
Desks. 


SCIENCE ROOM 

Illustrating instal- 
lation of Labora- 
tory Desks and 
Tables. 


AUDITORIUM 
School auditorium 
equipped with 
Beckley-Cardy Au- 
ditorium Chairs. 





1620 Indiana Avenue «+ Chicago 
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principal of George Washington High 
School in Los Angeles. He succeeds 
the late THomas Hucues. Mr. Stock- 
ton is a former principal of high schools 
at San Bernardino and Huntington 


Park, Calif. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Wittiam W. Comrorr will re 
tire as president of Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., after June 1940. 

Hart R. Dovctass has been ap 
pointed director of the college of edu- 
cation, University of Colorado. He will 
assume his new duties in March 1940. 
Doctor Douglass is at present chair- 
man of the division of teacher training 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Lucius A. WHIPPLE, executive direc- 
tor of the Pawtucket and Blackstone 
Valley Community Chest since 1934, 
has been appointed president of the 
Rhode Island College of Education. 
Mr. Whipple, former principal of Paw- 
tucket High School, will succeed Dr. 
Joun L. Acer, who retired as presi 
dent last June. 

Dean Henry W. Ho.tmes, who has 
been head of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education since its 
founding in 1920, has resigned to be 
come chairman of Harvard’s new Uni- 
versity Committee on Educational Re- 
lations. This committee was appointed 
to provide for placement in _ other 
schools and colleges of the teachers that 
Harvard cannot use. Dean Holmes will 
be succeeded in his post as head of the 
school of education by Pror. Francis T. 
SPAULDING. 

Cuinton E. Carpenter, director of 
teacher training at Fitchburg State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been appointed president of Worcester 
State Teachers College at Worcester, 
Mass. He succeeded Dr. Witiiam B. 
AspInwaLL when the latter’s resigna- 
tion became effective December 31. 

Dr. Frankiin H. McNutt, director 
of the division of instruction in the 
Ohio State Department of Education, 
will become head of elementary edu- 
cation at Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati, on February 1. 

RayMonp P. SLoan, managing editor 
of The Nartion’s Scuoots, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
Long Island College of Medicine, it has 
been announced by Dr. F. L. Bassort, 
president of the college. 


Deaths 

Dr. A. D. THomas, superintendent 
of schools at Hazleton, Pa., died re- 
cently from a heart attack. 

Wa ter S. Know son, principal of 
Poughkeepsie High School, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., from 1905 to 1910, died 
November 20. For twenty-six years he 
was a teacher at Erasmus Hall High 
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School, Brooklyn, N. Y. He retired in 
1926. 

Tuomas E. Hucues, 59, principal of 
George Washington High School, Los 
Angeles, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease recently. 

Mary C. Hucues, who served forty- 
seven years with the public schools of 
Albany, N. Y., prior to her retirement 
in 1936, died recently. 

A. L. Reynotps, 55, former state 
representative and for twenty-five years 
a teacher and superintendent in Wayne 


and in Stark counties, Ohio, died re- 
cently of heart attack. For the last 
seven years he has been teaching at 
the consolidated township school at 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 

Frank S. Hace, who has been an 
instructor in the Schwab Vocational 
School at Homestead, Pa., for the last 
thirteen years, has been appointed 
director of the vocational school re- 
cently constructed at Charleroi, Pa. 








Wouldn't gou like to have 
on your classroom floor 


the grain 








a quick-dry finish your own 
janitor applies with a mop 
that penetrates so deeply into 


that it can never show wear 
or traffic lanes 

and can be kept clean with 
just a dustless mop? 


You get all this plus a beautiful 
floor when you order 


PENETRATING 


SEALO-SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
Te HUNTINGTON <3 LABORATORIES he 


Otnven MUNTINCTON. INDIANA — rononro 
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REORGANIZING SECONDARY EpucaATION. 
Prepared by V. T. Thayer, Caroline 
B. Zachry and Ruth Kotinsky for 
Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum. New York: D. Apple 
ton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. 
xv +483. $2.75. 

Progressive point of view in the re- 
organization of secondary education is 
extensively presented in an arresting 
but functionally sound manner. Highly 
recommended. 

WomEN At WorK —A Tour AMONG 
Careers. Published by the New York 
Career Tours Committee. Pp. 6. 
$1, in New York area; $1.15, else 
where (Paper Cover). 

Here is an interesting summary of 
the growth of women’s activities in the 
professional, business, political and in 
dustrial fields during the twentieth 
century, highlighted by five of Amer- 
ica’s eminent women writers: Ida M. 
Tarbell, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Inez 
Haynes Irwin, Mary R. Beard and 
Margaret Culkin Banning; illustrated 
by seven of America’s foremost women 
photographers, and with 74 women of 








... Can You Afford 
Built-In Bleachers? 


Let us prove to you the false economy of 


using permanent built-in bleachers. 
No matter how large or small your gym- 
nasium may be you can have greater seating 


accommodations with folding bleachers than 


any other method of seating. 


Write for engi- 


outstanding achievement as honorary 


editors. Individual pictures are pre- 

sented of the various fields in which 

women are active. Thus we have a 

picture of dietetics, teaching and school 

administration, as well as many other 
careers. 

THe ScHooL AUDITORIUM AS A THEA- 
TER. By Alice Barrows and Lee 
Simonson. Bulletin 1939, No. 4. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 

*ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 
v+51. $0.10 (Paper Cover). 
Discussion of the adaptation of the 

theater to school needs presented in 
attractive style by an eminent theatrical 
designer and a specialist in school 
plants. This bulletin should be valuable 
to architects, superintendents, prin- 
cipals and educational designers. 

Juccernaut. The Path of Dictatorship. 
By Albert Carr. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1939. Pp. xxit+531. $3. 
From Richelieu to Hitler, 17 care- 

fully selected dictators of both large 

and small dimensions pass under the 
laboratory analyses of this social scien- 
tist who attempts to show the condi- 





tions that created them, the technics 
that made them and the ultimate re- 
sults of their work—in short, to estab- 
lish a historical principle of dictator- 
ship. Whether one accepts the funda- 
mental thesis underlying this work or 
not, the descriptions of the dynastic, 
revolutionary and crisis-men dictators 
make fascinating reading. 

Democracy. Today and Tomorrow. 
By Eduard Benes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xiv 
+244. $3. 

“I absolutely deny the possibility of 
the coexistence of these two contrary 
regimes—democracy and _ dictatorship. 

I do not fear for the future of 
democracy. . Modern human civil- 
ization cannot be destroyed. . . . The 
human spirit, in its great creative 
power, will continue its great creative 
work.” The optimistic beliefs of this 

Czechoslovakian leader may be thus 

summarized from his most significant 

contribution. 

THe New Democracy aNd THE NEw 
DespotisM. By Charles E. Merriam. 
New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 
vili +278. $3. 

Significant and timely analysis which 
concludes that: “The modern long- 
time trend is in the direction of de- 
mocracy. Pointing this way are the 


How about Your LOCK Requirements? 


LF-LOCKING 


neering data and costs of Horn Folding Figure on your lock replacements for next semester ... now! Whatever 
BI | \ F your needs, you will be best served with National Locks for security, 
eachers for your gym. ou will be pleas- | durability, convenient supervision! Fully guaranteed. Master keys and 


antly surprised. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. N-1, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Offices From Coast to Coast 
FOLDING PARTITIONS AND FOLDING BLEACHERS 





National [cock €o., 
Rockford, ]/lin ois 


combinations furnished only to original purchasers. Write today for 
catalog folder illustrating complete line. 









Progress 
FOR A THIRD 
OF A CENTURY 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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: ‘better on a KAYSANIZED floor! It’s 

; the ideal finish for the gym floor- 
smooth and lustrous in appearance, 
but with a velvet-like finish that pro- 
vides the sure footing an athlete 
needs. 


finish, penetrating the pores of the 
wood and gripping the fibers,—form- 
ing a hard, armor-like protection 
against the abuse a gym floor gets. 
Easily applied by following simple 
directions. 

Write today for Free Demonstration Kit; 
also trial offer, 


1 GAL. OF KAYSAN AT... 


FRAN 


WE WANT YOU 
TO Try 


DARNELL 


Noiseless GLIDES 
AT OUR EXPENSE — NO OBLIGATION 


These Glides not only absorb the 
noise on hard flooring, but add 
years to the life of floors and floor 
coverings, and prevent wracking 
ing of furniture. Darnell Noiseless 
Glides may be had in four sizes as 
illustrated. Write for set today! 
DARNELL CORP., Lid. > 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA /} 

36 MW. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. cs 

24 £. 22ND, NEW YORK, WW. Y. e338 


DARNELL CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. eee 2 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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FREE 


DARNELL 
MANUAL 
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-~ YOU WANT... 


Basket-Ball, Badminton | 


—any fast game is played | 


KAYSAN is a long wearing floor | 
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One 
INSTRUCTED WITH THIS 
VICTOR PROJECTOR 





BY ATTACHING 
AMPLIFIER AND 
ADDITIONAL 
SPEAKERS 







1% ways 


FIRST 


TO ACHIEVE THESE 
MAJOR 16MM 
ADVANCEMENTS 


Model 40 VICTOR Animatophone with Add-A-Unit 
features is one of the finest teaching tools ever 
presented. Now one |l6émm projector serves both class- 
room and large auditorium requirements—as well as both 
Silent and Sound Film. And only VICTOR has absolute 
Film-Protection. Model 40 Complete, ready to operate 
priced at $295.00. Write today for new VICTOR Catalog 
and list of school applications. No obligation. 


¢ 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1 Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 





3000 STUDENTS 





PORTER for PERMANENCE 


Permanence 
in the 


GYMNASIUM 





Permanence 
on the 


PLAYGROUND 


HEN economy is the consideration, the choice is 





still “PORTER-made” . . . Because Porter-made 
equipment is manufactured from only the finest 
materials by master craftsmen—it outwears ordinary 


equipment by far. 


Write for our informative Catalogs. 
Let our PLANNING BUREAU assist you. 


ADDRESS DEPT. NS-2 
[7 Yours Old 
HE 


“ J E PORTER 


CORPORATION P.iinois. 





Manufacturers of the famous A. G. Spalding, “Chicago” and “Louden” 
lines of playground, gymnasium and pool equipment; and of “Junglegym 
Climbing Structures. 








advance of science and education, the 
growth of respect for human person- 
ality, the decline of brute force, the 
growth of the world’s jural order, the 
nature of massed industrial life, the re- 
orientation of our modern value sys- 
tems.” 

Mopern PuiLosopuies oF EpucaTIon. 
By John S. Brubacher. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. xiv +370. $3. 

Even those intensely practical educa- 
tors who fervently dislike theory will 
be surprised at the valuable and prac- 
tical information offered by this closely 
written study, which presents different 





approaches to the purposes of educa- 

tion. 

Tue CotiecE Cuarts Its Course. His- 
torical Conceptions and Current Pro- 
posals. By R. Freeman Butts. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Bock Company, 
1939. Pp. xvit464. $3. 
Well-balanced treatment of the fun- 

damental conflict in American advanced 

education between the aristocratic aca- 
demic and the democratic social influ- 
ences. 


Just Off the Press 


Datty Dritts ror Betrer ENGLIsH. 
By Edward H. Webster. Yonkers- 








AMERICAN PRODUCTS are 


PREFERRED 


and SPECIFIED by LEADING SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES from COAST te COAST 





BICYCLE 
RACKS 


American Bicycle Racks 
are the answer to that 
“Bicycle Parking” prob- 
lem so perplexing . to 
School Authorities. Send 
for literature and prices. 


American Official Reg- 
ulation Divings Boards 
lead for performance. 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


American Playground 
Equipment will out-per- 
form any other make of 
equipment on the mar- 
ket. Send for completely 
illustrated catalog. 
AMERICAN GYM 


% MATS are STRONG 
and DURABLE 


AMERICAN 
FOOT BATHS 


American Foot Baths 
and Hypochlorite are 
guaranteed to kill Ath- 
lete’s Foot Fungi in less 
than 30 seconds. Eco- 
nomincal and Depend- 
able. Send for illustrated 
literature. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


ANDERSON 
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on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 1939. Pp. xi+4l15. 

HospiraL ScHoots IN THE UNITED 
States. By Clele Lee Matheison. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 17, 1938. Pp. viit79. $0.15. 

WoRKBOOK FOR THE MACMILLAN HaNp- 
BOOK OF ENcLIisH. By John M. Kier- 
zek. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. viit+121. $0.60 
(Paper Cover). 

Human Dynamite. The Story of Eu- 
rope’s Minorities. By Henry C. 
Wolfe. Headline Book, the Foreign 
Policy Association. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, 1939. Pp. 96. 
$0.25 (Paper Cover). 

MEASUREMENT OF EpucaTIONAL PRoc- 
rEss. By Lester E. Wiley and A. 
McBroom Wiley. Under direction of 
Ray G. Wood. Columbus, Ohio: 
State Department of Education, 1939. 
Pp. 80. (Paper Cover.) 

Tue Scuoor Janitor. By N. E. Viles. 
Nashville, Tenn: Interstate School 
Building Service, 1939. Pp. 19. (Pa- 
per Cover.) 

SuMMER Seconpary Scuoors. Edited 
by John R. Emens. Detroit, Mich.: 
Board of Education, 1939. Pp. 61. 
(Paper Cover.) 

Bitty Berk, 4 Berkshire Pig. By John 
Y. Beaty. Pp. 64. Orv Ase, A Lin- 
coln Sheep. By John Y. Beaty. Pp. 
64. Rinc, A St. Bernard Dog. By 
Nena Wilson. Pp. 64. SHENSHOO, 
A Moose. By Wallace Kirkland. Pp. 
64. Chicago: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1939. Cello-Buck Covers, $0.60. 
Flexo Covers, $0.15. 

Lancuace Arts. Including Reading, 
Literature, Ninth Grade Grammar 
and Composition. V. D. Bain and 
D. A. Emerson, Editors. Salem, Ore.: 
State Department of Education, Rex 
Putnam, Superintendent, 1939. Pp. 
204. (Paper Cover.) 

Iowa Sirent Reapinc Tests: New 
Epition. By H. A. Greene, A. N. 
Jorgensen and V. H. Kelley. Ele- 
mentary Test, Forms Am and Bm. 
(Per package, net $1.50; specimen set, 
postpaid $0.25) Advanced Test, 
Forms Am and Bm. (Per package, 
net $1.60; specimen set, postpaid 
$0.35.) Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1939. 

Story Pictures oF CLOTHING, SHELTER 
AND Toots. By Jonathan Yale. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1939. 
Pp. 277. Colored illustrations, $0.92. 


IT’S SAID THAT— 


Drawing instruments of a slender 
“rounded taper” construction, designed 
to produce excellent balance and maxi- 
mum strength, are now being manu- 
factured by Keurret & Esser Com- 
PANY, Hoboken, N. J... . Film storage 
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TEPRYVILLE. COMM. US A 
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A QUALITY PRODUCT TO SOLVE 
YOUR SCHOOL SEATING PROB- 
LEMS. 


DESIGNED FOR PERFECT POSTURE. 


EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH YET 
PORTABLE AND COMPACT. 


A CHAIR IN EVERY PRICE RANGE. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SEATING CATALOG 


NORCOR MFG. CO., GREEN BAY, WISC. 
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EAGLE LOCK CO. 


General Offices 


TERRYVILLE, CONN. 
Branch Offices 


26 Warren St., New York 179 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


521 Commerce St., Philadelphia 


114 Bedford St., Boston 





NIGHT LATCHES * TRUNK LOCKS « FRONT DOOR SETS + STORE DOOR SETS 


PADLOCKS + CABINET LOCKS * WOOD SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS *+:MACHINE SCREWS , 
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Refinish desks, blackboards, tables at 
a big saving with the new 


SKILSAW ZEPHYRPLANE 


THE MODERN 3 INCH BELT SANDER 


You'll marvel at its ease of handling, its smooth per- 
formance, its efficiency in producing a smooth, even 
finish without ripples or ridges—faster and cheaper. 
Try it for refinishing desk tops, resurfacing blackboards, 
stair treads, etc. Plugs in anywhere. IDEAL TOOL FOR 
MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. Write for full details 
about all models of SEILSAW Sanders. 


SKILSAW, INC., 4753 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 








jt EAGLE 


with honors! 


Report cards the country over show that Eagle Lock 
Co.’s Combination Padlock No. 04951 is at the head 
of the class. 


Sturdy and dependable, this rugged lock is in 
top favor for school corridor and box lockers. Sim- 
plified direct dialing. Withstands 1,000 pound pull. 
When shackle is closed, combination is automatical- 
ly dispersed. 50 numerals and graduations in- 
dented in white on black dial. Heavy brass case 
1%” in diameter. Combinations practically unlimited. 


Sold through hardware and sporting goods stores 
and locker manufacturers. Write for sample pad- 
lock and quotations on coupon attached to school 
letterhead. 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS: Flying Eagle Racers 
and Bobsleds build character and encourage thrift. Boys 
can buy parts and build as they earn or save. Use 
coupon to get details on this new, body-building recrea- 
tion that will give youngsters year-round fun. 








EAGLE LOCK CO., Dept. NS, Terryville, Conn. 

(] Send samples of your combination padlock No. 04951 and quo- 

——— C Send details on building , Box Derby Racers and 
obsleds. 






























cabinets, editing and projection tables 
and film renovators are described and 
illustrated in the catalog recently issued 
by Neumade Products Corporation, 427 
West Forty-Second Street, New York. 

“Worthwood” fir flooring, manu 
factured by the WortH LumMBer Com- 
pANY, White Building, Seattle, Wash., 
combines resistance to wear with the 
advantage of tongued and grooved 
matched flooring strips, which perma- 
nently tie the whole floor together into 
a smooth finished surface. 


The Atuminum Lapper Company, 
Tarentum, Pa., has recently published 


a brochure describing aluminum lad- 


ders for every use. The outstanding 
features of the ladder are safety, light 
ness and ease of handling. “Sate- 


bat,” a rubber covered soft ball bat, has 
announced by the Lin 
Sates Company, Buf- 


recently been 
COLN SPECIALTY 


falo, N. Y. 


white 


The bat is constructed 
a thick cushion 
prevents in 


ash enclosed 
of sponge rubber; this 
juries even though a player is struck. 
A nonslip rubber grip reduces the pos 
sibility of the bat’s slipping from the 
hands. ... The U. S. Stictinc MacHin1 
Company, LaPorte, Ind., has recently 
introduced a new type of meat cutting 
machine called the “Delicator.” A 
series of 58 sharp blades cut through 











the meat in criss-cross fashion, severing 
veins, sinews and fibrous matter with- 
out squeezing out the juice. 


A single horn that does the work of 
four of the trumpet type of loud-speak- 
ers in distributing upper register sound 
in the horizontal plane has been devel- 
oped by the WesTEeRN ELectric Com- 
PANY, 195 Broadway, New York. It is 
designed for speech and music repro- 
duction in sound distribution systems 
in which wide angles of coverage are 
desired. . . . \ new V-shaped steering 
squeegee for floor cleaning is being 
manufactured by the G. H. TENNANT 
Company, 1821 N.E. Marshall Street, 
Minneapolis. The squeegee rides close 
to the floor while the handle is moved 
up and down or sideways. It is made 
with a double edged, tapered rubber 
blade that can be replaced. 


How to obtain maximum results in 
painting interior and exterior surfaces 
on all types of tanks and supporting 
structures is explained in a new folder 
recently issued by the AMeEricAN As- 
PHALT Paint Company, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. S. C. Law tor 
Company, 122 North Aberdeen Street, 
Chicago, is offering to school adminis 
trators and custodians a booklet cover- 
ing its line of all-steel floor maintenance 
equipment. Descriptions of roll mop 


“BUILT-IN” SEATS ARE WASTEFUL | 














<TYPICAL GYMNASIUM 








wringers, scrubbing, waxing and pol. 
ishing machines, compartment mopping 
tanks and scouring powder distributors 
are included. The ConTINENTAL 
CoLLecE oF Foor Erriciency, Brazil, 
Ind., is offering a complete graduate 
correspondence course, including a 
comprehensive study of floor mainte 
nance. The course is open to school 
administrators without charge. 


Opening of the new HamMmonp Or 
GAN Stupios, Hammond Building, New 
York, was the occasion for an organ 
recital attended by approximately 300 
guests. The highlight of the program 
was a short talk by Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch on “Tolerance in the Arts.” Much 
interest was manifested in the sizable 
auditorium and balcony with several 
adjoining smaller studios, each equipped 
with a console. 


Robert D. Henderson has been ap 
pointed a representative of the Greco 
PusLisHiING Company, New York, with 
headquarters in Austin, Tex... . Bur 
ton M. Riker has been appointed sales 
manager of the commercial equipment 
department of McGraw E.ecrric Com 
PANY, TOASTMASTER Propucts Division, 
Elgin, Ill... . Dr. Richard H. Thorn- 
ton has joined the firm of GinN AND 
Company, Boston, as editor in charge 
of college publications. 






— 7 — 
} Lye = ] WITH “BUILT-IN” SEATS oOo lere 
i —_ ) 
| } , , , 
| * Floor size 80’x110 sq. ft. 8800 ‘ 
mi We must look to our budget 
| Available floor space, sq. ft. 6050 | pe seeie 
S LEN ——— ya | this year; 
» | ) niin ease TI Area occupied by seats, sq. ft. 2750 | 2 , 
| LS ; ; sii Why, instead of waste- 
Average seat apacit 72¢ = 
oe a baskets that must be re- 
ox Average cost per seat $10.00 placed, 
—  lhp~acsiepegiennglietand That rust or corrode, get 
i Sara Leet ; Playing space, practice 1-50’x90’ cracked or defaced, 
Why don’t we buy a more 
SAME GYMNASIUM WITH> = | ———— permanent kind 
ered a : ee 
UNIVERSAL FOLDING { | paacheg Lever That’s tough and can take it for . . well, . . a lifetime; 
STANDS a mee ,% 
| feo) ht = ~ Such a durable basket would cut down our loss 
Floor size 80’x110’: sq. ft. 8800 ke - And save us some money in maintenance cost! 
Available floor space, sq. ft. 8490 " tT = PP ia The name of the basket that wise fellow got, 
) Com 1TOe ove ¢ ° , ° me ° 
Area oceupied by seats, sq. ft. 310 ¢ jf —\1/ TLS Is National Vulcanized Fibre’s . . Vul-Cot! 
Average seating capacity 1078 
Playing space, contest 50’x90’ 
Playing space, practice 2-45'x70’ ee 








For further details 
and catalog, 


92 





UNIVERSAL BLEACHER co. 


606 S. NEIL STREET, CHAMPAIGN 


paar write: . ’ ’ 





ILLINOIS 








VUL-COT wastebaskets and re- 
ceptacles of all descriptions are 
guaranteed for 5 years. School or 
college letters and colors applied at 
small additional cost. Simple ident- 
ification marks - no charge. 


Write for special school and 
college discount schedule to 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
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chool For February 1940 Side Glances— 
Looking Forward __ ~~ ; 
» O 
New Tue Eprror abandons hope for federal sid t to » education ‘from , As the ae 
rgan the present Congress; considers health education; deplores the aed . ee eee all 
i lusion of a marriage course from the curriculum of a teachers’ a that Carroll R. Reed, Min- 
300 pee samceae Sethe “sat ap henge aa . lis superintendent, has been 
cram college; foresees a significant trend in college athletics; questions jee ‘der f the A.AS.A. Hi 
i the “gag” type of censorship that would bar fanatics from the eee eee ee ee, ae 
re air, and concludes with an anecdote. term as president will begin March 15. 
Much ; Mr. Reed has served as superintend- 
— The Schools Have This Mission to Perform _ 4 - a ent of Minneapolis schools since 1929. 
fond The recently appointed associate justice of the U. S. Supreme He is = editorial consultant to The 
Court, Frank Murpny, charges educators with the responsibility Nation's Scxoots. 
of education for democratic living. 
ap 
ne Living-Room Study-Room Project icalebendl : . 22 Mosr ee 
with Pupils enjoy living under this new arrangement, according to names, you will find, have a Sauaiies 
Bur Mave L. Waicur. ring: Bradley, Carr, Doudna, Everett, 
ta Guidance Through Tours 23 Haisley, Hill, Judd, McNutt, xr 
leat A phase of school tours frequently neglected but most important, man, Norton, Oxnam, Spaulding, Sto 
according to Paut H. Junce. dard and True. You’ ll encounter them 
er in the convention issue, for they are 
— Coaching the Substitute Teacher 25 among the speakers whose epitomized 
sn A committee of six faculty members of Joseph Johns Junior High papers will find first publication in this 


School, Johnstown, Pa., made a study of this problem and sub- 
mits its findings here. 


School Administrators to Hear What Is Right With Schools 26 


Tentative program for the seventieth annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators, February 24 to 
29, in St. Louis. 


Catskill Continues to Pioneer _____- 28 
Rip Van Winkle would look with astonished eyes ‘upon the new 
junior-senior high school in his native village. Maurice S. 
Hammonp and Ernest Sisrey describe it. 


The Teacher Speaks Up 49 
When queried as to their views of rapid school surveys by state 
officials, these teachers display a wide variety of attitudes toward 
rating, Reep Futon finds. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Expenses. 52 


A study of the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries in Colorado 
by E. L. Wurrney and E. J. Karney. 


He Is a Good Citizen 55 


If he is able to apply his training in the social sciences as he 
applies his early schooling in other subjects, says Paut H. Van 


magazine. 

Every March we try to do a news- 
paper reporting job with a monthly 
magazine. Our objective is to have a 
copy of the publication, carrying around 
45 pages of convention papers and con- 
vention news, on the administrator’s 
desk when he returns from the 
A.A.S.A. meeting. 

More than editorial enterprise is in- 
volved. To accomplish this, air mail, 
photo-engraving, printing and second 
class postal service must be perfectly 
timed. Publishing is truly a coopera- 
tive enterprise, and when a monthly 
magazine attempts news coverage it 
succeeds only through extra alertness 
and effort on the part of many skilled 
craftsmen and public servants. 


4 E PROPOSE a 


peepshow for your next month’s edifi- 


NEss. cation. By squeezing into a small com- 
partment beside a home economics ma- 
The Married Girl Pupil. 57 jor, you can look through a drop door 


Among the causes for which a person 1 of school a age may y lawfully 
be barred from the public schools, marriage is not one, M. M. 
Cuampers reveals. Thus is marked another step in the evolution 
of educational rights. 


sosetateesieiemnntieiiiameniadinnted 


upon chubby nursery school children 
engaged in all manner of creative ac- 
tivities. Ava B. Milam, director of 
home economics, has prepared a de- 
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scription of the nursery school building 
at Oregon State College. With the 
added emphasis being given to the pre- 
kindergarten group by the January 
White House Conference and by edu- 
cational psychologists, this type of 
school construction is rapidly and con- 
spicuously emerging. 


Prostems in sound 
pictures—yes, there are problems. Even 
enthusiastic Arthur L. Richter, superin- 
tendent of the consolidated schools at 
Northport, Mich., admits that. How- 
ever, the educational profits are worth 
twice the effort it takes to solve these 
problems, Mr. Richter believes. You'll 
be interested in his article scheduled 


for March. 
Last June Grace 


Stowell Saunders, supervisor of cafete- 
rias for the board of education, Syra 
cuse, N. Y., presented in this magazine 
a series of Operating Cost Charts for 
the school lunchroom. They are being 
fairly widely used now, we are told, in 
determining the prices that must be 
charged or the amount of the fixed 
price that may be spent for food, labor 
and other expenses. 

This food economist has now worked 
out a series of tables showing the cost 
per serving of various foods, based on 
a sliding scale of purchase costs or ed- 
ible portion costs. This type of detail 
in food cost control has formerly been 
intricate and time consuming. Through 
the Saunders charts accurate cost con- 
trol becomes simple and rapid. Tables 
covering peas in the pod, canned peas 
and frosted peas will first be presented. 
Look for them next month or in April. 
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Crowded quarters at the Toppenish Junior-Senior High School, 
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Problems involved in making the lunchroom a part of the school 
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Hope Fades 


HE possibility of obtaining the enactment of fed- 

eral legislation for general aids to public education 
during the current session of Congress is remote. The 
increasingly strong public opinion in favor of severe 
economy in federal expenditures, plus unprecedented 
peace-time expenditures for national defense, makes it 
difficult to see how the Congress can be persuaded to 
extend its policy to new appropriations. Not only will 
it be exceedingly difficult to interest the nation’s law- 
makers in this problem but it looks as if many existing 
agencies and services of government will be severely 
reduced. 

As we have pointed out before, it is a more sensible 
procedure for the teaching profession to turn its atten- 
tion to the states and communities. While federal aid 
may be a reasonably large factor in the ultimate pro- 
gram of public school finance, it is our belief that this 
aid will not come until the states have reorganized 
and modernized their administrative structures. So 
long as 26 states are operating upon the extravagant 
and obsolete district system, it is difficult to expect the 
federal government to do more than stimulate possible 
reorganization through subventions for the capital 
expense essential to improved structure. Even this 
stimulation through the federal Public Works Admin- 
istration will now be contingent upon the early settle- 
ment of the extraordinary conditions created by world- 
wide belligerency. 

Present conditions offer an opportunity for the 
teaching profession to unite upon a program of specific 
federal aid for the equalization of individual economic 
inequality and for capital improvement, two divisions 
of subventions involving much less controversy than 


the heavily lobbied bills of the past few years. 


Health Education 


EALTH and physical education may be consid- 
ered as one of six coordinate curricular divisions. 
Although of primary importance in the total instruc- 
tional program, this division suffers in many instances 
from institutional malnutrition, myopic conception and 
dramatic distortion. 
There is little provision for health education in the 
majority of the 126,849 school districts in the United 


States. The elaborate programs in many towns and 
most city school districts tend to overshadow the fact 
that inclusion of health and physical education is still 
a minority curricular practice. This condition is due 
to the relative youth of health education and also to 
the fact that the marginal and submarginal school 
districts do not have the means to provide for it. Even 
in larger districts the academic tradition is still stronger 
than functional need and health education is one of 
the first curricular divisions to feel depression restric- 
tions. In many of the larger districts health and physi- 
cal education is conceived as physical education and 
athletics with only casual attention to examination, 
remedial work and school plant hygiene. 

Health and physical education programs are fre- 
quently distorted for the immediate dramatic values 
of the championship cult; immature boys, and some- 
times girls, are exploited for small town and city 
hippodrome entertainment. The annual spectacle in 
several states of pointing the school and community 
for a week-end of high emotion during the football 
and basketball seasons is too well known to require 
extended comment. Educators frequently rationalize 
this harmful distortion of a valid instructional division 
as an interpretative activity on the ground that it “sells 
the school.” Their reasoning and their conclusions 
are open to serious questioning. 

Considered functionally, health education embraces 
a series of activities all of which should be given 
serious consideration in a well-balanced curriculum. 
These include medical attention, physical education, 
play, personal and social hygiene, the cafeteria and the 
school plant itself. 

The medical division of the health program includes 
clinical facilities for periodic examination, routine in- 
spection of disease symptoms and adjustment of the 
school exercise and instructional program to individual 
vital capacity and to the care of emergencies. The 
human skin is a host to so many types of deadly 
bacteria that even the slightest abrasion should receive 
immediate attention to prevent possible infection and 
regrettable terminal results. Few schools place sufh- 
cient emphasis upon emergency treatment of such 
minor accidents. Much disease and suffering could be 
avoided if each building were equipped with hot 
water, soap, towels and simple first-aid material, in- 
cluding standard disinfectants. Teachers may be easily 





trained to administer effective precautionary first aid. 
Serious accidents should receive immediate attention 
from either the school or the family physician. 

In recent years some urban systems have provided 
elementary training for classroom teachers in the de- 
termination of handicapping visual, oral and auditory 
deficiencies. Their initial discoveries are later checked 
by competent physicians before remedial treatment 1s 
suggested. 

For normal children exercise or play programs ad- 
justed to age and individual need are suggested. For 
children whose vitality is low or who are recovering 
from the serious after-effects of disease, a rest program 
is more essential than exercise. There is still a tendency 
to build oversized gymnasiums to satisfy audience 
needs while facilities for rest or for sudden indisposi- 
tions are neglected. Many more schools have gym- 
nasiums than infirmaries or other quiet, well-ventilated 
quarters for rest and relaxation. 

The teaching of personal and social hygiene is fre- 
quently a routine activity carried on one hour a week 
as a substitute for gymnasium work. According to 
eminent hygienists, it is possible to teach all the valid 
principles of personal and social hygiene in a half 
dozen lessons. It would, therefore, appear to be a 
much more satisfactory procedure to integrate this 
information with other subjects and materials and 
establish a hygienic point of view in every aspect of 
school life. Provision for the washing of hands before 
eating is one of the most important needs. 

The cafeteria came into the school for other than 
health reasons but its presence makes it essentially an 
important part of the total health activity. The provi- 
sion of well-balanced, energy-building meals adjusted 
to child needs and emphasis upon the health aspect 
of eating are definite obligations upon cafeteria authori- 
ties. 

Health teaching loses much of its value when the 
institution fails to practice what it preaches. Few 
districts insist upon periodic physical examinations for 
operating and cafeteria help to determine the presence 
of communicable, particularly venereal, disease. Sani- 
tary plumbing is frequently never discussed despite the 
fact that a conference on sanitary needs and practices 
might be more important for a staff meeting than the 
conventional tirade on tardiness and attendance. Per- 
meation among the school personnel of proper attitudes 
toward health might also eliminate the absurdity of 
attendance drives that neglect the pupil’s health in the 
interests of statistics. 

The use of inadequate and outmoded heating systems 
in view of current knowledge of the values of certain 
types of air conditioning is frequently blamed upon 
financial inability, whereas often it grows out of 
neglect. 

Health education is an extremely important phase of 


education. Let’s practice it! 








Boston Acts 


HE Boston board of superintendents unanimously 

made a recommendation to the school committee 
during October against the inclusion of a course in 
marriage and its problems in the curriculum of the 
Teachers College of the City of Boston. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the school committee by 
a 4 to 1 vote on October 30. 

Mating and the rearing of children are among the 
most important problems confronting human beings. 
Many of the current difficulties that eventuate in di- 
vorce and broken homes might be solved if men and 
women approached this important problem with some 
knowledge. Within the last two decades numerous 
sociological, psychological and medical studies have 
been made in this moot field and this literature should 
be available to youth under proper teaching conditions. 
The peculiar benighted attitude’ of both convention- 
alized educator and layman to the marriage problem 
is difficult to explain. Women are not born as capable 
mothers and men do not instinctively become good 
husbands and fathers. Both need training. 

Experimentation on both the secondary and ad- 
vanced educational levels in classroom instruction is 
fortunately taking place in all sections of the country 
and is gaining yearly in momentum. The growing 
interest of both youth and adults in these vital prob- 
lems of homemaking should be capitalized upon by 
the schools. It is far more sensible that training in 
marriage and its problems be given under institutional 
guidance than it is to have our youth pick up informa- 
tion from the gutter, the cheap magazines and the 
motion pictures. A generation of intelligent teaching 
of the problems involved in selecting a mate, living 
tegether harmoniously and rearing healthy children 
would do more to reduce the current divorce rate than 
thousands of sermons and diatribes upon the evils of 
divorce. Education in marriage and the home seeks 
to discover and to teach the conditions essential for 
sound family life, going to the root of the problem 
instead of merely viewing results “with grave alarm.” 

Considering the importance of the problem, the in- 
terest of youth and the success achieved in experimental 
efforts in this field, it is regrettable that the Boston 
schools with their fine tradition of intellectual leader- 
ship should disapprove the introduction of such a 
course for so mature a group as teachers in training. 


Chicago Advances 


The board of trustees of the University of Chicago 
took a significant step in late December when it 
adopted an instructional policy respecting football that 
removes the institution from participation in the Big 
Ten Conference. After the barrage of disapproval 
voiced by sports writers and by the perennial sopho- 
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moric alumni has died down, it is possible to evaluate 
the trustees’ action. 

In their opinion, the heavily exploited and highly 
dramatized development of football does not fit into 
the intellectual program of the university. Johns Hop- 
kins University came to the same conclusion many 
years earlier. Unable to continue active participation 
under the conditions that such competition implies, 
the Chicago trustees adopted the simple procedure of 
adjusting football to their instructional aims. 

The trustees in a published statement declared their 
firm belief in organized athletics and play for all 
students on the sensible basis of intramural activity. 
Many other institutions have been unobtrusively build- 
ing up similar intramural programs that involve the 
majority of their student body in regular participation 
in organized games. Ultimately these intramural activi- 
ties will supplant the highly exploited football and 
basketball competition. This change will come slowly 
and need not be expected before the heavy debts on 
current stadiums have been liquidated. However, poli- 
cies such as those recently adopted by the University 
of Chicago are significant and represent a courageous 
trend toward a recapture of their runaway athletics by 
institutions of advanced learning. Instruction is the 
supreme function of the school! 


Freedom of Speech 


HE recent action of an association of operators of 

large radio stations to bar individual discussions of 
controversial issues from the air unless these discussions 
take place on a forum type of program appears to be 
a dubious procedure that deserves extended discussion 
and close scrutiny instead of complacent acceptance. 
The obvious but unmentioned purpose was to provide 
a general policy whereby radio commentators like 
Father Charles E. Coughlin might be barred without 
personal embarrassment to individual owners or radio 
chain management. 

However, the fundamental issue involved is not 
primarily the restriction upon individuals whose ideas 
are controversial and, hence, embarrassing but the wider 
restriction on free speech. Democracy demands open 
discussion of all problems. Individuals must be free 
to express their beliefs and opinions even if they happen 
to be unpalatable to others. The American people are 
mature enough to listen to all points of view and diverse 
expressions of opinion without flocking like sheep after 
the first blatant demagog who pipes a pied tune or 
offers Utopia. They can make up their own minds. A 
host of propagandists of the Coughlin stripe uses the 
radio constantly. For most of them we have little 
sympathy, but it is socially dangerous to apply a gag 
rule no matter how smoothly the gag may be built and 
applied. Censorship of this type is dangerous to 
democratic processes. There must be no restriction on 
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freedom of individual or group expression as long as 
the people involved operate within their constitutional 
rights of free speech and do not advocate the over- 
throw of democratic processes. Given sufficient oppor- 
tunity to express themselves, these rabble raisers soon 
exceed the bounds of good taste and the American 
ideal of fair play and lose their following. This cycle 
has been the history of many special propagandas. 
Regardless of attitude, it is much more dangerous to 
stop them and create martyrs than to permit them 
enough lingual rope to hang themselves. 

In one sense the owners and operators of radio sta- 
t-ons are trustees over a special form of communication 
that, in the last analysis, belongs to all the people. The 
radio is much too important to permit its ultimate 
policies to be determined by a handful of station 
owners. Like the newspaper, the radio is an instru- 
ment for the communication of ideas and every Amer- 
ican citizen should have the normal right to express 
or to listen to an expression of his point of view. 

A more effective solution might be the offering to 
interested individuals or groups the opportunity to con- 
trovert these special propagandas rather than to close 
the airways to opinions in which the owners of sta- 
tions do not concur. Censorship is dangerous. Once 
applied, it is difficult to draw the line or restrain it. 
The American people are intelligent enough to make 
their own choices. 


Relative Values 


HERE is a southern educator of more than local 

reputation who shall be nameless here. His is a 
bland and disarming personality which frequently 
causes people to misjudge him, to their wondering 
regret. He is intensely capable in human relations, 
knows how to open doors and has an almost uncanny 
knowledge of where money is and how to get it. 

A story concerning his unerring judgment is now 
going the rounds in the South to the accompaniment 
of many a chuckle. Some time ago a post office clerk 
(he knows all of them by their first names) called him 
late at night and told of a letter just received, addressed 
to him from the White House. The educator suggested 
without much more than casual interest that it be sent 
to the office in the morning and went right on with 
his preparations for retiring. Just as he was falling 
asleep, the post office again disturbed him by stating 
that a second letter bearing the return address of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. had been discovered in the 
same mailbag. Half awake, but fully sensible of its 
possible meaning, he shouted into the phone: “Whom 
did you say it was from? Rockefeller? Hold tight, I'll 
get dressed and come right down to get it.” 
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O A NATION depressed by a 
daily news diet of war com- 


muniques and saddened by a world 
atmosphere of intolerance and strife, 
there came the other day a ray of 
cheer and hopefulness. A survey of 
public opinion has disclosed that only 
one American in 10 would like to 
have the teaching of German elimi- 
nated from our schools and colleges. 
Most heartening of all was the find- 
ing that the younger voters from 21 
to 30 years of age were almost unani- 
mously against any such measure. 
One likes to think that, in the 
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event of a protracted and widening 
conflict, this tolerant attitude of faith 
in academic freedom would continue 
undiminished. Perhaps it would. 
But if there is any lesson to be 
learned from history on this score, it 
is that the longer a war is waged and 
the longer emotions are fanned, the 
greater is the strain on traditional 
tolerance and openness of mind. 
In all likelihood, the devotion of 
the American people to civil liberty 
and tolerance was as deep and sin- 
cere in 1914 as it is today. But it 
took only three years to show how 









easily earnest people can become un- 
faithful to their ideals; how simple it 
is to acquire that state of mind in 
which it is held dangerous to be 
overly thorough in the practice of 
what we preach; how quickly in a 
crisis people can come to believe that 
perhaps, after all, we “can have our 
cake and eat it too”; that liberty, per- 
haps, ought not to be for the non- 
conformist as well as for the man in 
the majority! 

There is war again, war of such 
extent and such potentialities that 
men from the first have ominously 
spoken of it as the “Second World 
War.” 

In such a situation there are some 
things that a neutral nation is com- 
pelled to do. It has to take every 
sound and practical step to preserve 
its peace and it has to take every 
necessary step to protect itself fully 
against possible attack. Not the least 
of the tasks involved in the latter 
problem is that of preparing a de- 
fense against the type of attack that 
is expressed not by torpedoes and 
bombs and machine guns but by 
espionage and sabotage and subver- 
sive activities. 

About our proper policy toward 
such dangers there should be no 
question. It is the clearly legitimate 
function of any nation to protect 
itself vigorously from efforts to in- 
volve it in war or to weaken it as a 
prelude to possible attack. It is not 
only a legitimate function but an 
imperative one. The price of safety 
in a war torn world is alert pre- 
paredness and a vigilant defense. 

But it is exactly at this point, 
where our proper policy is so clear, 
that our difficulties begin. Prepared- 
ness and defense have a tendency to 
become with some of us so urgent a 
necessity that we lose sight of an- 
other necessity, which is equally pa- 
triotic and equally important, the 
necessity of preserving the integrity 
of the Bill of Rights. Ardently pro- 
fessing our faith in the abstract con- 
cepts of Americanism and democ- 
racy, we condone, if we do not 
ourselves engage in, activities and 
movements directly opposed to the 
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Mission to Perform 


very things that are the substance 
and the soul of Americanism and 
democracy. 

So it was in the hectic days of the 
World War. There was increasing 
suspicion toward alien and other 
minority groups; meetings were 
broken up and homes invaded in the 
search for “spys”; extralegal groups 
assumed the functions of civil author- 
ities, and sometimes the civil au- 
thorities themselves fell victim to 
hysteria. 

The scope such movements take 
in the schools is not surprising. Leg- 
islatures pass “teachers’ oath” laws; 
there is a hue and cry that the little 
old schoolhouse is “red” not merely 
in concrete fact but in the more 
ominous and odious sense of the 
word; we are told that the colleges 
are “hot beds of radicalism,” and 
here and there progressive minded 
teachers find their jobs in danger. 

The tragic thing is that we do this, 
in the main, earnestly and with the 
best of intent but, alas, not thought- 
fully or soberly. 

In an excess of zeal, we forget the 
great and vital facts behind the glit- 
tering phrases that we so earnestly 
repeat. We forget that the heart and 
soul of the democratic method is that 
freedom of thought, that freedom of 
inquiry, which in the school becomes 
academic freedom. We forget that 
the greatest and most glorious dif- 
ference between democracy and the 
dictator states is the fact that democ- 
racy not only permits its citizens to 
study the facts about other philoso- 
phies of life and government but 
encourages them to do so. 

We forget that if democracy did 
not do this it could not survive as a 
democracy, that democratic processes 
would fade away and die. For it is 
on this one idea of freedom of 
thought that democratic methods 
and processes are built. The very 
laws under which we live are its 
products and its symbols. Inquire 
and consider, seek the truth, debate 
and discuss, exchange views and 
opinions, argue and persuade, ask 
questions and freely answer them, 
these are the acts and the processes 
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of which democracy is made and by 
which it functions. 

And the school, preeminently, is 
the institution in which these acts 
and processes are given full play. 

There the truths of all life, insofar 
as men have been able to discover 
them—the facts of history and sci- 
ence and art and philosophy—are 
described and exposed to the mind 
of the student. Impartially and ob- 
jectively, the school presents the great 
contentions and the prominent phi- 
losophies of all times. 

In the fact that the school and all 
its allied agencies of formal and in- 
formal education can do this are the 
great glory and the salvation of the 


FRANK MURPHY 


Associate Justice 
U. S. Supreme Court 


way of life that men have named 
democracy. 

In the totalitarian states, this is not 
true. Of one of them an eminent 
contemporary historian has written: 
“Decree after decree shows that it 
is .. . openly hostile to every mani- 
festation of free inquiry and discus- 
sion in the schools from the bottom 
to the top. The subjects to be taught, 
the books admitted to schoolrooms, 
the papers and magazines bought for 
libraries and the very spirit of in- 
struction are prescribed in minute 
detail. No room is left for private 
opinion. . . . The life and sports of 
students as well as the thought and 
conduct of teachers are brought with- 
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in the system of regimentation. The 
declared purpose and program of 
education are to crush all liberty of 
instruction and all independent re- 
search for truth.” 

There is nothing American, noth- 
ing democratic in all this. Such a 
system of education can be nothing 
but anathema. 

Yet this hateful system and the 
tendencies that we have seen in 
America in times of stress are all of a 
pattern. “Shut off the sources of in- 
formation, limit the areas of knowl- 
edge and education, and all will be 


safe.” Such is the policy of the 


authoritarians and such, although 
we may not and generally do not 
realize it, is the principle that under- 
lies the efforts to restrict and to 
delimit the field of educational in- 
quiry and study. 

There is one fact which should not 
need to be repeated but about which 
there seem to exist perennial confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. It is the 
obvious fact that academic freedom 
does not mean freedom to propa- 
gandize. There is no place in the 
schools of a democracy for any prop- 
aganda but the propaganda of truth- 
ful knowledge. That teacher who 





Living Room-Study Room Project 


MAUDE L. WRIGHT 


Teacher, Spivey, Kan. 


VERY morning in the school 

system at Spivey, Kan., the first 
thirty minutes is given to group dis- 
cussions on any subject. In 
discussions the subject of home in- 
variably arises. The pupils frequent- 
ly objected to the fact that the 


these 


school was not like a home because, 
after work was completed in the 
mornings and afternoons, there was 
no place of comfort as there is in 
their homes. Their fathers, they 
pointed out, did not come home and 
sit in a straight chair to read the 
newspaper after the day’s work was 
done. 

This led to the arrangement of the 
schoolroom like a living room and 
study room combined. The seats 
were moved to one side of the room. 
The manual training pupils made 
and painted a magazine rack and a 
house plant box and repaired and re- 
finished the wicker table, chair and 
settee that the dramatic club had do- 
nated. The club also donated a 
bookcase when they learned about 
the home project. The girls’ sewing 
class made bright new covers for the 
settee and chair and new sash cur- 
tains. The proceeds from a junior 
high school play purchased an inlaid 
linoleum rug for the floor and a new 
flag. Subscriptions were taken for 
a newspaper and two magazines, a 
weekly and a monthly. Then we 
were ready to move in. The pupils 


worked every afternoon until 4:30 
o'clock and then they were not ready 
to go home. 

Pupils made their own rules for 
the use and care of the room. When 
one had finished all his morning’s or 
afternoon’s work and his conduct 
was good, he could go quietly to the 
living room to relax and to read a 
magazine, book or daily paper. This 
usually did not happen before 11:30 
or 3:30 o’clock. This gave an incen- 
tive to work and took care of dis- 
cipline. At noon and at recess the 
house plants were watered and cared 
for and the fish fed. Pupils did not 
need to be reminded about these 
tasks. 

If the girls wanted to play the 
piano a few minutes before school 
was out and sing, they did. Soon 
the boys, overcoming their timidity, 
were singing too. Loud boisterous 
ways were dropped and politeness in 
the schoolroom became noticeable. 
The pupils enjoyed living under this 
new arrangement. 

In cold and rainy weather the 
youngsters from the primary room 
came in at recess and at noon to 
play jacks on the linoleum. Many 
times when a pupil became ill, the 
settee was used for a bed. 

We have had more than 100 visits 
by interested parents and school of- 
ficials since our living room-study 
room was installed. 


uses his position as an instrument of 
indoctrination should expect and re- 
ceive no leniency. 

Such a teacher does more than 
debase a noble calling. He betrays 
democracy itself. For in a social 
organization whose success and prog- 
ress depend upon an open-minded, 
tolerant people possessed of a desire 
and a will to be informed of new 
ideas and facts, it is a treasonable 
thing to encourage and to foster the 
type of mind that is closed to all but 
one line of thought. 

The schools have a mission to per- 
form, a sacred mission of inculcating 
that breadth of knowledge that en- 
ables democracy to survive. In a 
time like the present, the sacredness 
of that task is inexpressibly height- 
ened. 

If we would safeguard the schools, 
we must protect them, on one side, 
from those whose enthusiasm would 
lead to the restriction of academic 
freedom and, on the other, from any 
within the schools who would per- 
vert academic freedom into license to 
propagandize. 

We must keep the schools true to 
the purposes of education. We must 
help them to promote informed, un- 
prejudiced thinking; to make cer- 
tain that this thinking is not ex- 
pressed in antisocial activities; to look 
at the world as it may be in the 
future; to point out, objectively and 
with understanding, the things in 
our present day society that need 
correction, and, above all, to teach 
people not what they should or 
should not believe but how to think 
and to reason intelligently for them- 
selves. 

Let the schools continue ably and 
courageously to follow this course 
and we need not fear that our youth 
will reject democracy. For if they 
know the truth, the truth shall make 
and keep them free. 

To the teachers of America, I 
could suggest no finer counsel than 
that contained in the heartening dec- 
laration of the Educational Policies 
Commission adopted last October, 
one month after the beginning of the 
European hostilities: 

“At the present time, America can 
make no greater contribution to the 
well-being of humanity than to place 
before the world the stirring example 
of a democracy in action in a crisis.” 
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Guidance T 


PAUL H. JUNGE 


Seventh Grade Advisory Chairman 
Grosse Pointe High School 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


NOW your pupils is a first es- 
sential of guidance. It is an 


acknowledged fact that, before a 
teacher can be of real help to a child, 
he must know something about the 
child’s personality, interests, habits 
and health. Even though complete 
cumulative records have been kept, 
they are often found to be inadequate 
because they usually consist of incom- 
plete descriptions of the child’s re- 
action to particular classroom situa- 
tions. To know that Fred is from 
a moderately wealthy family and that 
he does not receive the attention and 
sympathy at home that a_ child 
should have is helpful but hardly 
sufficient. The teacher should know 
Fred himself. 

In an attempt to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, to know my pupils better, 
to become their friend and to enjoy 
their comradeship, I organized and 
conducted a series of tours, most of 
which were taken on Saturday morn- 
ings. 

Because Grosse Pointe, Mich., is a 
fine residential suburb of Detroit, 
our choice of places to visit was al- 
most unlimited. In making the 
plans for the tours, I presented to 
the pupils a list of 20 places of in- 
terest in Detroit and vicinity where 
we would be welcome as visitors. 
They were asked to check their first 
three choices and add any other that 
they might prefer. These choices 
were then tabulated and the 10 re- 
ceiving the most votes were selected 
for our tours. 

We visited Greenfield Village, 
Henry Ford’s beautiful and historic 
New England village assembled at 
Dearborn, Mich. We saw how life 
was lived by our ancestors in a 
simpler day and rode in their horse 
drawn carriages. We visited a large 
Detroit creamery and were given 
samples of the chocolate milk and ice 
cream, which we had seen made. We 
visited the Detroit News plant and 
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rough Tours 





Tours enable the teacher to see and to study the pupils in an uncontrolled 
setting. Pupils who are shy in class “come out of their shells” on a trip. 


the new home of WWJ, the world’s 
oldest radio broadcasting _ station, 
where the pupils were permitted to 
make their own “sound effects.” 
These are only three of the many in- 
teresting places the pupils visited. 

In most descriptions of such tours, 
only a passing mention is given to 
their guidance value. While this 
phase is frequently neglected, it 
seems to me that it is probably the 
most important. Tours enable the 
teacher to see and to study the pu- 
pils in an uncontrolled setting, which 
helps him to recognize many be- 
havior traits that are not apparent 
in the classroom. Some pupils who 
are shy and retiring in the classroom 
“come out of their shell” on a trip. 
For instance, Charles, who is quiet 
and unassuming in his classes, led 
the group in singing several popu- 
lar songs, was lively, jovial and to- 
tally different from the boy whom 
we knew in class. This trait in 
Charles might never have been dis- 
covered had the setting provided by 
a tour not been furnished, for as we 
discovered later, Charles’ academic 
progress was continually compared 





by oversolicitous parents with that of 
his older, more book-minded brother. 
This had made Charles  self-con- 
scious of his work in class. 

Tours are a good way to discover 
pupil interests. A well-planned pro- 
gram of excursions will enrich the 
experiences of the pupils and serve 
as a sort of natural laboratory for 
the social studies, science, English, 
art and mathematics classes. Here 
the alert and observant teacher may 
readily detect that Frank is genu- 
inely interested in things mechanical, 
while James quickly passes such 
things by. On our trip to the cream- 
ery, Tom became fascinated by the 
experiments of the _bacteriologist. 
His science teacher has capitalized 
on this interest. 

Through tours, it is possible to 
establish a fine sense of comradeship 
between pupil and teacher. Mutual 
respect and confidence can be fos- 
tered. Informality prevails. Pupils 
and teachers ride on the same bus, 
sing songs and exchange stories. 
They discuss what they have seen 
and experience many thrills together, 
as, for example, sitting in the pilot’s 












Above: Studying the art- 
istry of the early glass 
blower at Henry Ford’s 
reconstructed Greenfield 
Village, assembled at 
Dearborn, Mich. Left: 
Packing a parachute at 
Selfridge Field. Below: 
A bacteriologist demon- 
strates for the class. 

































seat in a U. S. Army pursuit plane 
at Selfridge Field or watching the 
glass blower at Greenfield Village. 
This feeling of camaraderie between 
pupil and teacher is invaluable, if the 
latter is to render any real service. 
It enables the pupil to see the teacher 
as a real human being who enjoys 
many of the things that he himself 
does. 

These values are of utmost impor- 
tance, yet they are seldom mentioned 
among the benefits to be derived 
from a program of well-planned 
tours. However, before such values 
can result, careful planning must be 
done. The pupils should be helped 
to realize that the tour is an impor- 
tant part of their regular school 
work. The tours, even though 
planned and selected by the pupils, 
may well grow out of the work of 
the classroom or may prepare pupils 
for future work. They are most 
profitable when careful preliminary 
preparations are made by the pu- 
pils and teachers working coopera- 
tively. 

The written consent of the parents 
of the pupils making the trip should 
be obtained and also the permission 
of the institution or concern to be 
visited. Arrangements should be 
made for a guide wherever possible. 
A definite time for leaving and re- 
turning should be set in advance. 
Special precautions should be taken 
for the safety of the pupils. If the 
school has no bus and experienced 
driver of its own, it is best to engage 
a bus and driver from a reliable 
coach line. The size of the group 
will vary with the purpose of the 
trip and the requirements of the 
company or concern to be visited. 
For most trips a group of 35 pupils, 
accompanied by at least two or three 
teachers, is desirable. 

A schedule of the trips to be taken 
should be announced far enough in 
advance so that the teachers may 
plan their work to take every pos- 
sible advantage of them. If the 
teacher has visited the place before, 
he will be able to help the pupils 
even more in making the necessary 
preparations. In _ the _ classroom, 
teachers and pupils may make a list 
of questions the answers of which are 
to be discovered on the trip. Class 
discussion before the trip will help 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Coaching the Substitute Teacher 


By A COMMITTEE OF TEACHERS 


Joseph Johns Junior High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


HE realization that a teacher’s 
absence from school presents a 
definite problem for both the ad- 
ministrator and the substitute teacher 
led to a special study of this problem 
four years ago at Joseph Johns 
Junior High School, Johnstown, Pa. 
The principal had experienced 
embarrassing moments on various 
occasions, when, upon having ac- 
companied a substitute teacher to a 
room, he was unable readily to lo- 
cate necessary working materials. 
This occurred more often when the 
substitute teacher had not been called 
in time to arrive before the session 
had begun; thereupon, he appointed 
a committee of five faculty members 
to make a study of the problem and 
to submit its findings. 

It was learned that when a teach- 
er’s absence was anticipated the work 
was usually well planned and the 
required materials were accessible, 
whereas an unexpected absence 
caused a situation mutually ineffec- 
tive to both the pupil and the sub- 
stitute teacher. Upon the return of 
the absent teacher, the situation was 
frequently further aggravated be- 
cause no definite statement of the 
work accomplished by the substitute 
was available. 


Questionnaire Survey 


Since the problem as it existed at 
Joseph Johns, a school of more than 
1400 pupils and 50 faculty members, 
was probably the same as in other 
schools, the committee began its 
work by interviewing principals and 
teachers in a number of school dis- 
tricts surrounding Johnstown and by 
sending out questionnaires to many 
high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. This resulted in some 69 re- 
plies, all of which indicated that little 
or nothing had been done in other 
schools with reference to this prob- 
lem. 

Also, little had been written on 
the subject. Of the material found, 
however, the dissertation on “Or- 
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ganization and Administration of 
Substitute Teaching Service in the 
City School System” by Clare 
Charles Baldwin sets forth some ex- 
cellent criteria for evaluating ad- 
ministrative practices and establish- 
ing standards in the field. 

The committee then asked the 
teachers of Joseph Johns for sug- 
gestions that might be useful in 
drawing up a general plan to make 
the work of the substitute teacher 
more efficient and more easily han- 
dled. After careful study, selection 
was made from that material which 
had merit and, at the suggestion of 
the committee, the following plan 
was adopted by the faculty: 

1. Each teacher kept a seating 
chart of both his homeroom and 
classes, thus making it easy for the 
substitute teacher to check attend- 
ance and to recognize each pupil by 
name. 

2. Every Friday, each teacher 
placed at some convenient location a 
brief lesson plan of the next week’s 
work for each class. The type of 
plan was left to the discretion of the 
teacher, since each teacher knew best 
the plan suited to his subject. 

During the first two years after 
the inauguration of the plan, com- 
ments, suggestions and criticisms 
were invited and carefully noted by 
the committee. With the beginning 
of the next school year, the com- 
mittee again studied the plan. Ex- 
perience showed that the seating 
charts had been of decided value. 

To the original plan, two new sug- 
gestions were added: (1) Each 
teacher was to train some responsible 
pupil in each class to check attend- 


ance and to handle supplies, and (2) 
a mimeographed form, “Information 
for the Substitute Teacher,” was to 
be filled in by each teacher and filed 
in the office of the principal. 

After experimenting with the 
foregoing, a number of additions 
were made until the form now con- 
tains the following information: lo- 
cation of seating charts, roll book, 
lesson plans, keys and other mate- 
rials; names of homeroom officers 
and names of responsible pupils in 
homeroom and in each class. 


On the same form there are fur- 
ther instructions for the substitute 
teacher. One of the most helpful is 
that which requires the substitute at 
the conclusion of his period of work 
to hand in to the office a short ac- 
count of the material covered and 
the work accomplished. After ex- 
amination by the principal this re- 
port is handed to the regular teacher, 
who uses it as a guide and reference 
in continuing the work of his sub- 
ject. 


Advantages of the Plan 


The plan proved advantageous 
from all points of view. To the ad- 
ministrator it is exceedingly valuable. 
Much time is saved when essential 
information desired by the substi- 
tute teacher is available in definite 
and compact form. Thereby, much 
confusion is eliminated and more 
time is available for teaching, which 
results in the fact that the number 
of disciplinary cases is greatly re- 
duced. 

Pupils benefit because many details 
are taken care of by those who have 
been trained. Confidence in and re- 
spect for the person in charge is 
established. 

The substitute teacher finds a nat- 
urally difficult situation made easier 
and can, therefore, contribute his 
best toward the teaching of his class. 

The regular teacher is enabled to 
continue more efficiently upon his 
return, since his work has been car- 
ried on with some degree of effi- 
ciency during his absence. 








Saturday, February 24 
All Day—Registration and exhibits in 
the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium. 
2 p. m.—Joint conference on teacher 
education. 
8 p. m.—National Society for the Study 


of Education. 


Sunday, February 25, 4:00 p. m. 

Topic: Character Building for Future 
American Citizenship. 

Presiding: Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh, and president of 
the A.A.S.A. 

Music: St. Louis a Cappella Society. 

Presentation: Honorary Life Member- 
ships. 

Sermon: “Contemporary Crucifixion 
and Crusade,” Rev. G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, resident bishop, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Boston area. 


8:00 p. m. 

Program: “Musica Americana,” a dra- 
matic portrayal of American music, 
will be presented by the St. Louis 
public schools, with 2700 high 
school pupils participating. Through 
music, dancing and dramatic art the 
story of American music will be told, 
beginning with the time of the In- 
dian, the Puritan and the Cavalier. 
In succeeding episodes the musical 
history of America will be traced to 
the modern works of Gershwin and 


Kern. 
Monday, February 26, 9:00 a. m. 


Topic: “What Is Right With the 
Schools?” 

Presiding: Ben G. Graham. 

Address: “What Is Right With the 
Elementary Schools?” Edgar G. 


Doudna, secretary, Wisconsin State 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 
Address: “What Is Right With the 
Secondary Schools?” Francis T. 
Spaulding, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University. 
Address: “What Is Right With Ameri- 
can Youth?” Willis A. Sutton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


2:15 p. m. 

Afternoon Discussion Groups: Division 
1, Educational Policy, John A. 
Sexson, superintendent, Pasadena, 
Calif., chairman; division 2, Public 
School Business Administration, 
Jesse H. Mason, superintendent, 
Canton, Ohio, chairman; division 3, 
The Small School, J. W. Ramsey, 


superintendent, Fort Smith, Ark., 
chairman; division 4, Secondary 
Education, William J. Hamilton, 


superintendent, Oak Park, IIl., chair- 
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man; division 5, Occupational Ad- 
justment, Homer W. Anderson, 
superintendent, Omaha, Neb., chair- 
man, and division 6, Special Educa- 
tion, J. C. Cochran, assistant 
superintendent, San Antonio, Tex., 
chairman. 

Division 1, Group A: Description of 
Civic Education Project of Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

Presiding: Dean J. B. Edmonson, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan. 

Address: “Purposes and Methods,” Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Address: “Some Basic Assumptions,” 
Dean Harold Benjamin, College of 
Education, University of Maryland. 

Address: “The Curriculum and Citi- 
zenship Education,” Howard E. Wil- 
son, associate professor of education, 
Harvard University. 

Address: “Community Participation in 
Citizenship Education,” Samuel] 
Everett, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. 

Address: “Some Effects of School Ad- 
ministration on Citizenship Educa- 
tion,” Oliver H. Bimson, assistant 
superintendent, Lincoln, Neb., and 
consultant, Civic Education Project. 

Address: “School Morale as a Factor 
in Citizenship,” G. L. Maxwell, as- 
sistant secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission. 

Division 2, Group A: “Planning the 
Modern School Building.” 

Presiding: T. C. Holy, professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 

Address: “School Equipment Research 
Needs,” J. A. True, superintendent, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Address: “Planning the Community 
School,” N. L. Engelhardt, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Exhibit: Recent outstanding school 
building developments, George A. 
Bowman, superintendent, Lakewood, 
Ohio, in charge. 

Division 3, Group A: “Efficiency in 
the Administrative Organization of 
Small Schools.” 

Presiding: H. W. Stilwell, superin- 
tendent, Texarkana, Tex. 

Address: “Effective and Economical 
Administrative Units for Small 
Schools,” Floyd T. Goodier, Illinois 


State Normal University, Normal. 








Address: “Functional Internal Organ- 
ization of the Small School,” R. D. 
Case, superintendent, Salinas, Calif. 

Division 4, Group A: “Problems of 
Administration at the Secondary 
School Level.” 


Presiding: Ray E. Cheney, superin- 
tendent, River Forest, Ill. 
Address: “An Appraisal of Secondary 


School Administration,” William C. 
Reavis, professor of education and 
superintendent of laboratory schools, 
University of Chicago. 

Address: “Trends in Supervision at 
the Secondary School Level,” Francis 
L. Bacon, superintendent, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Discussion Leaders: G. D. Whitney, 
associate superintendent, Pittsburgh, 
and Philip H. Falk, Madison, Wis. 

Division 5, Group A: Trends in Guid- 
ance for Occupational Adjustment. 

Presiding: Arthur D. Arnold, super- 
intendent, Passaic, N. J. 

Address: “Our Responsibilities for 
Guidance,” Shirley A. Hamrin, 
Northwestern University. 

Address: “Evidences of Progress in 
Guidance,” Richard D. Allen, assist- 
ant superintendent, Providence, R. I. 

Division 6, Group A: “The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of Special 
Education in City School Systems.” 

Presiding: William H. Johnson, super- 
intendent, Chicago. 

Address: “The Development of Special 
Education in City School Systems,” 
Paul Gossard, Bloomington, III. 

Address: “Special Service Agencies 
Functioning in City School Systems,” 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief, divi- 
sion of special problems, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Discussion Leaders: Paul L. Essert, 
principal, Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School, Denver, Colo., and H. S. 
Hemenway, superintendent of Shore- 
wood schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


8:00 p. m. 

Topic: “The National Scene.” 
Presiding: Ben G. Graham. 
Music: Detroit Schoolmen’s Club 

Chorus, Howard A. Love, director. 
Address: “The Vital Diplomatic 

Fronts,” James G. McDonald, hon- 

orary president, Foreign Policy 
Association; chairman, President 
Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on 
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What Is Right With Schools 


St. Louis, February 24 to 29 


Political Refugees, and president, In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Address: Paul V. McNutt, adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency. 


Tuesday, February 27, 9:00 a. m. 

Topic: Safety Education, 1940 Year- 
book. 

Symposium: The Contribution of 
Safety Education to Good Citizen- 
ship in the Age of Speed. Showing 
of safety films. 

Platform Guests: Members of 1940 
Yearbook Commission. 

Address: “Industry and Safety Educa- 
tion in the Schools,” Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, South Bend, Ind. 

Address: “The Home and Safety Ed- 
ucation in the Schools,” Mrs. Mark 
Ethridge, Louisville, Ky. 

Address: “The Obligation of the 
Schools for Safety Education,” Henry 
H. Hill, superintendent of schools, 
Lexington, Ky.; chairman, 1940 
Yearbook commission. 

Business Session: Unfinished business, 
nomination of officers from the floor. 


2:15 p. m. 

Afternoon Discussion Groups: Second 
session. Allied departments and or- 
ganizations. 

Division 1, Group B: “Education and 
the Economic Welfare.” 

Presiding: Alexander J. Stoddard, su- 
perintendent, Philadelphia, and chair- 
man, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Address: “Educational and the Eco- 
nomic Welfare,’ John K. Norton, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Division 2, Group B: “The Work of 
the School Board.” 

Presiding: Loren E. Souers, member, 
board of education, Canton, Ohio. 
Address: “Policy Determination, the 
Fundamental Purpose of the School 
Board,” Francis J. Brady, chairman, 
school committee, Providence, R. I. 
Address: “The Maintenance of the Pro- 
gram of Public Education in Rela- 
tion to the Increasing Demands of 
Other Social Agencies,” George D. 
Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 

Division 3, Group B: “The Improve- 
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ment of Instruction in Small 
Schools.” 

Presiding: Julius E. Scott, superintend- 
ent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Address: “Through Curriculum Vital- 
ization and Enrichment,” Willard S. 
Ford, superintendent, Glendale, Calif. 

Address: “Through Helpful Super- 
visory Assistance,” Edwin H. Reeder, 
University of Illinois. 

Division 4, Group B: “Problems of 
Curriculum Organization at the Sec- 
ondary School Level.” 

Presiding: J. A. True, superintendent, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Address: “Curriculum Trends in the 
Modern Elementary School,” Ralph 
W. Tyler, chairman, department of 
education, University of Chicago. 

Address: “Observations Relative to the 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
6-4-4 Organization,” John W. Harbe- 
son, principal, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, Pasadena, Calif. 

Discussion Leaders: W. B. Townsend, 
Guidance Laboratory, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and 
Harry K. Newburn, director, Uni- 
versity High School, University of 
Iowa. 

Division 5, Group B: “Adapting the 
Training Program to the Needs of 
Your Community.” 

Presiding: L. John Nuttall Jr., super- 
intendent, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Address: “Technics for Analyzing 
Community Needs,” Harry A. Jager, 
chief, occupational information and 
guidance service, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Address: “Training Programs in 
Smaller Communities,” R. B. Me- 
Henry, adviser in industrial training, 
N.Y.A. 

Division 6, Group B: “Special Prob- 
lems in the Education of Handi- 
capped Children.” 

Presiding: K. E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent, Long Beach, Calif. 

Address: “Mentally and Physically 
Handicapped,” John J. Lee, director 
of special education, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Address: “Delinquent Type,” Edward 
H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore 
School, Chicago. 

Discussion Leaders: George L. Haw- 
kins, assistant superintendent, St. 
Louis, and Lowell P. Goodrich, su- 
perintendent, Fond du Lac, Wis. 








8:00 p. m. 

Hosts: Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association. 

Presiding: James A. Campbell, presi- 
dent, Associated Exhibitors. 

Address: “Tribute to the Recipient of 
the American Education Award,” 
Ben G. Graham, president, A.A.S.A. 

Award: Presentation of the American 
Education Award to William Lyon 
Phelps by James A. Campbell. 

Response: William Lyon Phelps, author 
and professor emeritus of English 
literature, Yale University. 

Address: “In Lighter Vein,” Irvin S. 
Cobb, author and humorist. 

Music: Vocal selections, Walter Jen- 
kins, Rotary International baritone; 
Nancy Yeager Swinford, Houston 
Symphonic Orchestra soloist. St. 
Louis Municipal Opera Orchestra, 
Benjamin Rader, conductor. 


Wednesday, February 28, 9:00 a. m. 

Topic: Their 
Story. 

Symposium: Eight superintendents will 
participate in this symposium on 
critical educational problems. 

Report: Audit committee, Louis Nus- 
baum, associate superintendent, 
Philadelphia, chairman. 

Report: Committee on Certification of 
Superintendents of Schools, Otto W. 
Haisley, superintendent, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., chairman. 


Superintendents Tell 


2:15 p. m. 

Afternoon Discussion Groups: Third 
session. Allied departments and 
organizations. 

Division 1, Group C: “Social Services 
and the Schools.” 

Presiding: Floyd W. Reeves, director, 
American Youth Commission. 

Address: “Community Recreation, Li- 
brary Services and the Schools,” Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Address: “Community Health and 
Welfare Services and the Schools,” 
Katharine F. Lenroot, director, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Address: “Federal Youth Services and 
the Schools,” Charles H. Judd, direc- 
tor of education program, N.Y.A. 

Division 2, Group C: “Public School 
Business Problems.” 

Presiding: George Melcher, superin- 
tendent, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address: “What Constitutes a Long- 
Time Program for Business Off- 
cials,” John Guy Fowlkes, educa- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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If the legend of Rip Van Winkle should be reenacted at Catskill today, Irving’s scapegrace would return to find a new 
school with a portico, gables, elliptical windows and double chimneys, reminiscent of early architecture along the Hudson. 


Catskill Continues to Pioneer 


MAURICE S. HAMMOND and ERNEST A. SIBLEY 


Superintendent, Catskill, N. Y., and Architect, Respectively 


ATSKILL, the county seat of 

Greene County, New York, is 
one of the oldest settlements of the 
Hudson Valley. It is located about 
30 miles south of Albany at the junc- 
tion of the Hudson River and the 
Catskill Creek, a stream approxi- 
mately 300 feet wide flowing through 
the center of the town. The streams, 
the lakes and the woods of this 
vicinity produce an abundance of 
fish and game. They also provide 
a setting of unusual natural beauty, 
rich in its geological formations. The 
population of the village is 6000 but 
this number mounts considerably 
during the summer when it plays 
host to hundreds of visitors who an- 
nually spend their vacations in this 
popular resort area. 

Catskill was one of the first com- 
munities in New York State to ap- 
propriate money for public educa- 
tion. As far back as 1793 the sum of 
$400 was raised for the erection of 
an academy at Catskill Landing. By 
1804 there were three school build- 
ings and the program was incorpo- 
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rated by the Board of Regents. One 
of the schools was devoted to the 
teaching of the Latin grammar sub- 
jects. About 1813 another school, fre- 
quently called the Academy, was 
built. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century a number of pri- 
vate schools were erected and went 
the way of the earlier institutions. 

The present Union Free School 
was established in 1856 and became 
an academy in 1861. In 1869 an ad- 
dition was voted for the academy at 
a cost of $25,000. A larger appropri- 
ation was voted in 1882, in order 
that there might be comfortable 
space for all of the school children 
in the district. 

The office of the superintendent of 
schools, created in 1893, was one of 
the first village superintendencies in 
the state. In 1896 a new elementary 
school was erected in the rapidly de- 
veloping residential area at a cost of 
$20,000. This building has served 
all these years and is still a center of 
education in the community. A sec- 
ond elementary school was erected 


in 1907 at a cost of $45,000, and this 
contained rooms for nine grades, in- 
cluding the kindergarten and addi- 
tional offices for the superintendent 
of schools and the board of educa- 
tion. At that time the Catskill Free 
Academy building was given over 
entirely for high school pupils, the 
name having been changed to Cats- 
kill High School. 

During the first thirty-five years 
of the twentieth century the schools 
kept in step with the times and 
added the new courses to the curric- 
ulum as they were requested. The 
buildings and equipment were paid 
for and for a period of seven years 
prior to the time when the old high 
school burned in March 1935 the vil- 
lage enjoyed a ridiculously low rate 
for school taxes. As one might expect, 
the plans for a new junior-senior 
high school received much attention. 
The members of the board of edu- 
cation, who are successful nonpoliti- 
cal business men, took upon them- 
selves the task of erecting a building 
in order that their children might 
have what everyone else had, plus a 
little bit more. A 23 acre site was 
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A combination well-equipped shop is a place where education through activities takes place in this modern school system. 
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decided upon in order that the physi- 
cal education program might receive 
its proper attention. 

The property has a frontage of 
800 feet on Catskill Creek and par- 
alleling the creek and the school site 
is West Main Street, a semiprivate 
road one half mile long connecting 
the old North-South highway with 
9-W, the new West Side route be- 
tween New York City and Albany. 

The site provided a natural setting 
for the high school building, in the 
form of a terrace about 250 feet 
from the street and 21 feet above the 
normal water level of the creek. 

The exterior of the structure is a 
combination of brick and stone; its 
portico, its main gables with ellipti- 
cal windows and its double chim- 
neys, all are reminiscent of the old 
architecture of the Hudson Valley. 
The carved capitals of the portico 
columns were carefully proportioned 
after those of the 150 year old houses 
in the Catskill area. 

The stone is native, taken from a 
near-by quarry; the brick is a local 
product. Heavy, rough black slate 
covers the roofs. 

On the terrace at the front of the 
building is a flagstone promenade 
which stretches from the portico to 
the pupils’ sheltered entrances at 
either side and out to the driveway. 
The broad, elliptical driveway is bor- 
dered by flag walks leading to the 
street. 

The first floor of the building is 
the hollow square type of plan with 
the auditorium crossing the center, 
flanked on either side by a large 
court. High arched, low-silled win- 
dows on each side of the auditorium 
admit an abundance of natural light 
and air, affording to those seated in 
the room an unobstructed view into 
the artistically landscaped courts. 

The first floor corridor is continu- 
ous around the main rectangle, pro- 
viding access to the auditorium at 
either end, permitting any class to 
go to either right or left in passing 
and giving proper isolation to the 
gymnasium, shops and cafeteria. 

The centrally located auditorium, 
with spacious lobby connecting with 
portico and the two sheltered exits 
at the front, assures smooth and 
speedy dispersal of any assemblage. 
The floor of the auditorium is 
bowled, with ample pitch for good 
sight lines. The wainscot is of 
golden toned artificial stone tile. The 
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Above: The library on the second 
floor is 100 feet long, with paneled 
wood mantels at both ends of the 
room. Woodwork is painted in 
blue-gray enamel with a faint hint 
of green and the plaster walls are 
gray. The furniture is maple. 
Right: Enclosed indirectly lighted 
exhibition cases. Below: The 
superintendent's office is a friendly 
place where educational policies 
are determined by board and staff. 
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woodwork is painted in blue gray 
enamel with a faint hint of green, a 
color developed from the original 
paint formula used in rooms of 
Gadsby’s Tavern, Alexandria, Va. 
Some of these rooms have been 
brought to New York City and in- 
corporated into the American wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The plastered walls of the audi- 
torium are painted sky gray. The 
ceiling, made of light ivory acousti- 
cal plaster, adds greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of the sound from the new 
35 mm. talking movie machines. 

The draperies at stage and win- 
dows are of velours, especially dyed 
to attain color harmony with the 
painted wood. The cyclorama on 
stage and the sheer glass curtains at 
the windows are of gold fabrics. 

For the floors, mottled asphalt tile 
was developed to blend with wood- 
work and walls and the auditorium 
seating is fully upholstered in a rich 
shade of blue leather. The openings 
in the projection booth, when not 
in use, are artfully concealed by draw 
curtains of sky gray rep. 

The chandeliers were designed in 
character, the glassware having been 
modeled after that found in one of 
the old Colonial churches. 

Wide corridors flooded with natu- 
ral light are wainscoted with hand- 
made faience tile in tones of tan, 
gray green and light brown. The 
built-in corridor lockers are enameled 
in a blending shade. Recessed drink- 
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Left: The project- 
ion room is a real 
workshop for the 
talking movie 
club. School ex- 
periences serve the 
boys as a vocation 
or as an avocation. 


ing fountains of cloverleaf design are 
of gray green china. Corridor and 
lobby floors and woodwork match 
the color scheme of the auditorium. 

One of the interesting school units 
is the library on the second floor 
front, a room 100 feet long, with 
paneled wood mantels. Book shelv- 
ing along the inner wall accommo- 
dates about 3700 volumes. The 
woodwork, asphalt tile floor and 
arched ceiling recall the auditorium 
in materials and color effects. The 
furniture is of maple, especially de- 
signed and built in period style. A 
fireplace in each end of the room 
provides a homelike atmosphere. 

The gymnasium is located at the 
rear and is one of the most popular 
and useful rooms in the building. It 
has modern equipment and a seat- 
ing capacity for 500 spectators. The 
services of the school nurse and den- 
tal hygienist add to the effectiveness 
of the physical education program. 

Convenient to the gymnasium is 
the cafeteria, designed with a stage. 
When closed off from the kitchen 
unit, the room serves for class pur- 
poses and provides extra facilities for 
band and orchestra and for dramatic 
work, 

The homemaking department, 
with northeasterly exposure, provides 
a double area—one end for cooking, 
the other for sewing. The sewing 
room space is fitted with a rug, 18 
by 22 feet, in two toned taupe and 
is furnished with sewing machines, 


studio couch, easy chairs and drop- 
leaf tables. Built in across the end 
is a case containing cubicles for the 
pupils’ work, a hanging closet, large 
trays and storage for card tables and 
folding chairs. On the back of one 
pair of folding doors are full-length 
mirrors. All the woodwork and the 
equipment—kitchen cabinets, ranges, 
sinks and refrigerator—are finished 
in ivory enamel. The wall covering 
is a reproduction of an old wallpaper 
found under many other layers of 
wallpaper in the old Stone Tavern at 
Calais, Vt. It has been treated with 
two coats of colorless glaze, making 
it washable. 

The window draperies in the 
homemaking room are ivory and 
terra cotta, the terra cotta, or Indian 
red, being recalled in the banding 
on the ecru parchment light shades, 
in the asphalt tile floor and in the 
linoleum tops on the kitchen cab- 
inets. 

The junior high school classrooms 
are provided with large lockers at 
the rear, display board opposite the 
windows, blackboard at the front 
with the center section folding; the 
wall space back of folding boards is 
a picture screen. 

The building, which contains more 
than one million cubic feet, cost, 
exclusive of ground and equipment, 
$325,000. The construction is largely 
fireproof. There are main roof raf- 
ters, steel beams, with 2 inch plank 
roofing boards on which is laid 
heavy roofing felt and on this, a 
layer of slate. The floor construction 
throughout is reenforced concrete 
and slag block. All walls and pa- 
vilions are masonry. Ceilings are 
concrete slabs on bar joist suspended 
from steel rafters and trusses. 

The heating system is low pres- 
sure, oil burning, vacuum steam, 
thermostat controlled. The ventilat- 
ing is by unit ventilators connected 
to the brick chimneys or stacks. 

With this junior-senior high school 
building as a beginning, the mem- 
bers of the board of education and 
the citizenry of Catskill contemplate 
a long-range program of education, 
expansion and _ beautification. A 
park, playground and _ educational 
center are now under way. 

If the need arises, two additional 
wings are proposed for the present 
structure: one to house the junior 
high school separately; the other, a 
junior college. 
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HE school health program has 
three major divisions. The first 
consists of service activities per- 
formed by the personnel to conserve, 
appraise or correct pupil health. The 
second division consists of instruc- 
tion and practice, in which the pupil 
is both the active agent and the 
recipient. The third is administration. 
The health unit of a school plant 
is not a luxury. The subjective satis- 
faction derived from pleasant  sur- 
roundings, ample facilities and ade- 
quate equipment undoubtedly favors 
performance. 

Only by careful analysis of various 
factors preliminary to drawing plans 
is it possible to uncover the needs 
upon which specifications are based. 
These factors cannot be standardized 
but the following list is suggestive: 
(1) pupil enrollment, present and 
anticipated; (2) health service per- 
sonnel; (3) present size of building 
and provision for expansion; (4) area 
to be served; (5) range of service; 
(6) class of school; (7) program re- 
quirements; (8) social and economic 
status of district; (9) cost; (10) pupil 
health status; (11) accident record: 


KEY TO CHARTS 


H—Health 
T—Toilet 
L—Lavatory 
C—Closet 
D—Dentist 
I—Infirmary 
W—Waiting Room 
Sh-—Shower 





Planning a Health 


ALLEN G. 


(12) safety hazards; (13) light; (14) 
guidance service and possibility of a 
combination unit; (15) water and 
sewage disposal; (16) acoustics; (17) 
heat and ventilation; (18) furniture 
and equipment; (19) storage; (20) 
construction materials; (21) privacy; 
(22) color; (23) waiting room; (24) 
clerical service; (25) orderly trafhc; 
(26) efficiency, and (27) location. 

In planning the health unit, two 
approaches must be taken. One is 
from the architectural point of view; 
the other is the analysis of function. 
The first phase belongs properly to 
the architect but the second is defi- 
nitely the concern of the school ad- 
ministrator. 

If no health program has been de- 
veloped or if the one in current use 


IRELAND, M.D., 
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is old or admittedly unsatisfactory, 
the planning of a health unit should 
be held in abeyance pending the 
completion of an acceptable program 
and of definite objectives. 

There is no one standard health 
service program having unanimous 
approval. Consolidate several of typi- 
cal programs and their functions fall 
into a classification somewhat as fol- 
lows: (1) good example of clean, 
attractive, adequate facilities; (2) 
health inventories; (3) diagnosis; (4) 
correction; (5) first aid; (6) confer- 
ences with pupils, teachers, parents, 
staff associates and agents of com- 
munity health organizations; (7) 
records; (8) instruction; (9) guid- 
ance; (10) bathing; (11) rest; (12) 
measurement; (13) employes’ health; 
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(14) immunization, and (15) labora- 
tory tests. 

Given a service program, an accu- 
rate conception of functional require- 
ments and confirmation of pupil 
health needs, the designer evaluates 
the elements, first, in the light of 
specifications and, then, by compari- 
son one with another, until eventu- 
ally in the process of matching and 
rematching he achieves the design 
manifestly best suited to the situa- 
tion. This should be checked against 
the opinions of associates, particularly 
the health staff, and then recast as a 
tentative plan, ready for the technical 
refinements of the architect and 
draftsman. 

In locating the health unit the 
factors worthy of consideration are: 


1. Area or Services: One school 
or several? A central unit to serve 
several schools should either have a 
separate entrance or be located by or 
suficiently near an entrance to per- 
mit direct access. 

2. RANGE oF Service: School only, 
or infant welfare, preschool children, 
nursery school, special classes and 
adults? A general service unit should 
be located near an entrance or, pref- 
erably, have its own door. 

3. Vistrors: For convenience of 
parents invited to attend examina- 
tions or to confer with the staff, the 
unit should be near the main en- 
trance or close enough to be found 
easily with the aid of signs. 

4. TRANSFER OF EMERGENCY Casks: 
Easy, quick, unobserved removal to 



































home or hospital requires an exit 
close to a driveway or street. 

5. CENTRALIZATION OF Recorps: In 
schools using the composite record 
or a multiple record folder or en- 
velope, the health unit must be 
placed next to and connected with 
the administration office. 

6. Quiet: Essential in certain 
phases of the health examination and 
to the hearing test; important qual- 
ity for an infirmary. 

7. Licut: Especially important to 
the dentist and the examining physi- 
cian; northern exposure favored by 
dentists. 

8. SuNsHINE: Contributes to the 
cheery atmosphere characteristic of a 
health unit. 

9. PsycHoLocic AND GUIDANCE 
Service: Greater coordination of cor- 
relative health services is desirable 
and inevitable. In planning new 
buildings, these units should be 
united or at least contiguous and 
connected. 

10. Prace oF AccipeNnts: Of little 
or no importance. 

11. Cuimate: Must be weighted by 
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such as effectiveness of the heating 
and ventilating systems, quality of 
construction, protection afforded by 
near-by structures and use of awn- 
ings. 

12. Warer SuppLy AND SEWAGE 
Disposat: Relates only to location of 
units being planned for old buildings 
and where economy prohibits addi- 
tional plumbing. In planning new 
buildings the location of the unit 
should be determined by other fac- 
tors and plumbing provided ac- 
cordingly. 

Various considerations favor a first 
floor location, preferably adjacent to 


the administration office. Only 


slightly less favored is a location 
opposite the administration office in 
the main entrance corridor or the 
lobby. 

A unit of more than two rooms 
with such accessories as toilets, dress- 
ing compartments and storage closets 
presents the problem of relationship. 

From a study of the accompanying 
plans, a few fundamental principles 
will be apparent. Effort must be 
made to save the nurse’s steps. Medi- 
cal and dental rooms should be 
adjacent and connected. Lesser ex- 
aming rooms, the first-aid room 
and the laboratory compartment 
should be offshoots of the main ex- 





Check List of Equipment for Health Unit 


Waiting Room 
Bench 


Settee or chairs 

Bookshelves or bookease 
Magazine rack 

Table for exhibits or literature 
Clothes rack 

Umbrella stand 


When Used as Reception Room 
Desk and chair 
Small file cabinet 
Clock 
Waste basket 


tug or linoleum 


When Used by Clerk 
Typewriter 
Large file cabinet 
Telephone 


Health Examination Room 


Flat top desk with chair 

Records file 

Chairs for parents 

Adjustable stools, hospital type 

Instrument cabinet 

Supply cabinet 

Medicine cabinet, with lock 

Adjustable examining table 

Portable screens 

Mirrors 

Quiet clock, not on school system 

Seales, large and small 

Electric sterilizer and stand 

Basins, assorted sizes 

Stadiometer or measuring board 

Silhouetteograph 

Pedograph 

Audiometer 

Illuminated vision test chart and adjust- 
able stand 

Inhalator 

Stretcher 

Color blindness test equipment 

Portable basin stand 

Towel rack 

All-purpose table 

Laundry hamper 

Liquid soap reservoir 

Paper towel container 

Paper cup container 


Health Examination Room, Cont. 


Waste container for cups and towels 

Waste container, small, with foot operated 
cover for discarded dressings and band- 
ages 

Bulletin board 

Electric fan 

Electric heater for emergency use 

Linoleum floor covering 


Dental Service Room 


Adjustable dental chair unit includingli ght 
Electric motor 

Water supply 

Cuspidor 

Instrument stand 

Instrument cabinet 

Supply cabinet 

Work table or bench 

Chairs 

Desk and chair 

Waste containers 

Table with toys and literature 
Linoleum floor covering 

Clock 

Mirror 

Electric fan 

Electric heater 


Infirmary 


Cot beds, enameled 
plated finish 

Mattre with washable covers 

Blankets 

Bed linen 

Pillows 

Adjustable bed, hospital type 

Portable screens with washable covers 

Bedside stands 

Chairs 

Low bedside stools 

Bookshelf or bookcase 

Magazine rack 

Linoleum floor covering 

Phonograph and records 

Stand for phonograph 

Cabinet for records 

Detachable bed lights 

Pictures for walls 

Air deflectors for windows 


iron or chromium 


amining room. The infirmary should 
be located so that through traffic is 
never necessary. 

Pupils’ dressing rooms and toilets 
should connect with the examination 
room in order to facilitate supervi- 
sion. It is desirable that pupils re- 
purting for dental service only be able 
to enter the dental clinic directly 
from the corridor or waiting room. 
This is difficult to achieve when but 
one nurse is on duty and when no 
clerk is provided in the waiting 
room. The space having the strong- 
est light should be allocated to the 
dentist unless he prefers to use arti- 
ficial light entirely. 

Other important considerations in- 
clude the following: (1) good acous- 
tics; (2) cheerful color scheme; (3) 
rounded floor and coved 
baseboards; (4) one wide doorway 
for stretcher use; (5) one or more 
electrical outlets in all walls of each 
room; (6) broad high windows for 
examining room and dental clinic 
and direct overhead artificial light- 
ing; (7) indirect lighting in other 
parts of the unit, especially in the 
infirmary; (8) thermostatic unit with 
temperatures between 68° and 72° 
F., higher in the examining room 
and lower in the infirmary; (9) ade- 
quate and noiseless ventilating equip- 
ment; (10) wall-hung toilet bowls 
and urinals; (11) foot or knee oper- 
ated wash basins. 

The tendency in planning is to 
compute dimensions on the basis of 
the standard classroom. Frequently 
by this method the health unit is 
from one half to three fourths of the 
classroom unit, leaving one half or 
one quarter for a storage room, toilet 
or an office. This is satisfactory, of 
course, if circumstances necessarily 
limit the health facilities to this space. 
The health unit lends itself to con- 
venient subdivision by use of parti- 
tions; thus small compartments are 
made readily available as needed. 

The only dimension to be remem- 
bered is the 20 feet required by the 
Snellen vision test plus 2 feet for 
standing space. This 22 feet must not 
be in line with windows or other 
source of light and it should not be 
in line with a door regularly used. 

Ample closet space is desirable, 
with closets for different purposes. 


corners 
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Plant Plays Its Part 


OARDS of education and school 
officials have the obligation and 
responsibility of safely housing the 
boys and girls in their schools. En- 
tering at ages as low as 3 years and 
remaining on through the late teens, 
spending many hours each school 
day within the school building and 
on the school grounds, these chil- 
dren, as well as their parents, have 
the right to expect that adequate 
safeguards are taken to assure that 
physical well-being is not jeopardized 
during the educational process. Many 
things about the school building and 
grounds have a direct bearing on the 
health and safety of the occupants. 
Without exception the most impor- 
tant item in connection with the 
school plant is its water supply. 
When local authorities do not have 
the facilities to determine the quality 
of the water, the responsibility for 
testing it should be passed upon by 
the state authority having jurisdic- 
tion. When it is determined that the 
water is satisfactory as to quality, it 
is the concern of school officials that 
water be available in sufficient quan- 
tity to afford full safeguards for 
health and fire protection. 


Sanitary System Important 


The plumbing or sanitary system 
in the building constitutes another 
factor important from the health 
point of view. There must be an ade- 
quate number of facilities of the vari- 
ous types with installation made in 
accordance with the sanitary code 
having jurisdiction. If there are lo- 
cations where no code has jurisdic- 
tion, then the matter should be taken 
up with the state department of 
health, which will give assistance in 
the planning of new facilities as well 
as in the correction of existing faulty 
installations. 

The location of toilet rooms within 
a school is made so as to minimize 
vertical travel and to avoid conges- 
tion in corridors and stairhalls. Pres- 
ent practice is to provide at least one 
toilet room for each sex on each floor. 


The National Council on School- 
house Construction, in its suggested 
standards for school planning, has 
recommended the use of vitreous 
china water closets of the extended 
lip or elongated rim type, with toilet 
seats of impervious materials having 
open fronts. The heights recom- 
mended for these are 10 inches for 
elementary grade pupils and 13 
inches for junior and senior high 
school pupils. 


Many Drinking Fountains 


Sanitary drinking fountains should 
be available on each floor, located in 
corridor niches near the toilet rooms. 
Handwashing facilities should be 
provided inside the toilet rooms of 
high schools and either inside the 
toilet rooms of elementary schools 
or in a corridor niche at the entrance 
to each toilet room. It is desirable 
to place a mirror over the wash 
basins in elementary schools to en- 
courage children in habits of tidiness. 
In the high schools mirrors should 
likewise be provided but, in girls’ 
toilet rooms especially, these should 
not be placed over wash basins but 
rather above a long shelf, placed to 
hold books and personal articles of 
the pupils. 

Handwashing facilities at or near 
the entrance to the cafeteria are de- 
sirable. When the signal sounds for 
lunch period, the desire to get there 
in a hurry frequently defeats any 
orderly process of stopping at the 
toilet rooms on the various floors. 

The heating and ventilating of the 
buildings are important factors in this 
matter of health. Although one 
group favors open window ventila- 
tion while another believes that some 
mechanical means is essential, all 
agree on the fact that it is important 
to maintain a continuous fresh air 
supply to all rooms. Also, there ap- 
pears to be a general agreement as 
to a temperature range of between 
68° and 70° F. 

In those regions in which low win- 
ter temperatures prevail, the mois- 
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ture content of the air gets so low 
as to make desirable the introduc- 
tion of additional moisture. This 
raising of the relative humidity 
makes for comfort within the sug- 
gested temperature range. Without 
it complaints will be registered by 
teachers and pupils that rooms are 
too cold, particularly if the move- 
ment or diffusion of the air is rapid. 
Then there is the item of natural 
and artificial lighting. There is a 
feeling that the problem of lighting 
has not as yet been satisfactorily 
solved and that additional research 
work will be done over the next five 
years. Much remains to be learned 
with respect to orientation, ratio of 
glass to floor area, size and relative 
position of windows and intensity 
of artificial light. Our schools should, 
however, provide the best lighting 
possible on the basis of information 
now available. Children should be 
furnished the amount of light that 
will enable them to carry on their 
work with least strain upon their 
eyes consistent with the long-range 
effect upon their nervous systems. 


Posture and Seating 


Pupil seating is one of the most 
significant items in connection with 
the school plant. It has an impor- 
tance far beyond its proportionate 
share of the cost of the total plant, 
primarily because it is so directly con- 
cerned with the health and comfort 
of the child. In many schools the 
child is required to occupy the same 
seat for five or six hours each day. 

The seat should be fitted to the 
pupil so that the distances from the 
floor to the seat and from the seat 
to the desk top are such as properly 
to accommodate the boy or girl who 
uses it. Modern seating provides for 
these adjustments and it remains 
only for school authorities to see that 
they are made at the beginning of 
each term. 

Another feature the importance of 
which is not commonly recognized 
is the depth of the seat from back 
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to edge. There will be some pupils 
for whom the regular seat is too 
deep, making it difficult for them to 
sit straight. In such cases the school’s 
maintenance man or its manual 
training shop may well cut back the 
edge so as to provide a few seats of 
lesser depth. Older seats that do not 
possess adjustable features are usu- 
ally present in several sizes and it is 
possible, therefore, to approach a de- 
sirable arrangement by a shifting 
about of seats until those that best 
fit the pupils are found. 

This matter of seat shifting should 
be the responsibility of the school 
principal and should require his at- 
tention at the beginning of each 
school term. The problem of adjust- 
ing the seats may well be detailed 
by him to the health or physical edu- 
cation teacher when such a person is 
available. 

There is a marked tendency to- 
ward the use of movable seats in 
elementary schools. Sometimes school 
systems desire to change from sta- 
tionary seats to the movable type but 
cannot make the change immediate- 
ly because of lack of funds. A com- 
promise arrangement consists of re- 
moving the stationary seats from the 
floor and fastening them on skids. 

The importance of seating was 
recently recognized by the school 
plant research committee of the 
American Council on Education, 
which is about to conduct studies on 
school furniture, with particular em- 
phasis on seating. 

In matters of health we should 
give recognition to a branch of the 
system whose services usually go 
unheralded. The care of the school 
plant by an understanding janitorial 
force is a factor of considerable im- 
portance. Clean floors, walls and 
furniture are matters of daily routine 
which make for healthful surround- 
ings. Frequent cleaning of lighting 
fixtures and windows i improves light 
intensities, while the proper opera- 
tion of the heating and ventilating 
equipment makes for comfort 
throughout the day. As a general 
rule these tasks are performed in the 
light of diminished appropriations. 
Appropriations must not be reduced 
to a point at which the health of the 
pupils becomes endangered. 


Designed for Guidance 


T HARTFORD, Conn., health 
guidance is a responsibility of 
the board of education and in re- 
modeling old buildings it is the pol- 
icy to take one classroom for a health 
suite. Dental treatment is not pro- 
vided, but a dental hygienist is em- 
ployed to help the dentist make his 
examination and to do cleaning. 
In planning the health suite in the 
new Lawrence School the same pro- 
cedure was followed, although the 


A second important advantage in 
this arrangement is apparent when 
parents, social workers and others 
come to the school for conferences. 
Since many of the health problems 
of children have educational implica- 
tions and vice versa, it is both time- 
saving for the school and advan- 
tageous to the pupil to have those 
members of the school’s staff re- 
sponsible for making adjustments 
confer with the parent so that a 
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architect was able to condense the re- 
quired facilities into a somewhat 
smaller area than a typical classroom. 
Probably the outstanding feature of 
this health guidance suite is its prox- 
imity to the administrative suite. 
The fact that the two suites are ad- 
jacent makes it possible for the school 
to integrate more fully all its pupil 
personnel services. There are several 
advantages to such an arrangement. 

First, the pupil’s cumulative record 
folder, which is kept in the central 
office, is always accessible to members 
of the health service staff. Likewise, 
the pupil’s health record card is 
available at all times to the adminis- 
trative staff. This ready accessibility 
of records to all members of the staff 
eliminates the necessity of making 
duplicate copies and encourages the 
full use of these records. 
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sound program for the child’s entire 
day can be established. 

The continuity of the two suites is 
also carried out in the color scheme. 
A light value of green is used to 
tint the walls, with the furniture fin- 
ished in a darker value of the same 
color. This interior decorating of the 
health guidance suite, along with its 
central location, does much to pre- 
vent it from being set apart from the 
rest of the school as was the typical 
“clinic” or “medical inspection 
room.” 

In addition to the health guidance 
suite, space is provided elsewhere in 
the building for a baby clinic con- 
ducted by the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation under the direction of the city 
board of health. To this clinic moth- 
ers come with their infants for 
instruction in the care of the baby. 
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Evaluating the Entire Program 


JOHN J. LEE 


General Adviser, Department of Special Education 


College of Education, Wayne University 


HE time is here when our 

schools need to review their 
function and responsibility pertain- 
ing to child health. Entire school 
programs need to be evaluated crit- 
ically to determine what health 
values they are creating or are fail- 
ing to create. 

The first danger that we see where 
health education has pursued a tradi- 
tional program and where its pro- 
gram has remained narrowly depart- 
mentalized is that in such instances 
“health” as a school function is not 
adequately integrated or properly 
related throughout the school pro- 
gram. This can result in certain de- 
partments promoting certain health 
goals and values, while at the same 
time they are being violated else- 
where in the school. 

In the second place, it is still too 
often true that departments of health 
education are compelled through lo- 
cal pressure to win games at too 
great a price. 

Outcomes as they affect pupils may 
be negative as well as positive. An 
experience that is beneficial to one 
child or even to most children may 
be harmful to others. This is par- 
ticularly true with handicapped chil- 
dren, who constitute between 10 per 
cent and 20 per cent of our entire 
school population. Schools must 
continuously diagnose pupil needs 
and then adapt instructional proce- 
dures in light of those needs. 

Often out-of-school influences af- 
fect the health of the child so that 
special care and remedial procedures 
are required in school. This levies 
upon the school the necessity for 
adult education programs in health 
and for cooperative relationships 
with public health, social and charac- 
ter-building agencies. 

Health education departments 
now must promote a more compre- 
hensive program. The Michigan 


State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion lists these areas: (1) nutrition; 
(2) sleep and rest; (3) healthful en- 
vironment; (4) play; (5) exercise 


defects and prevention of communi- 
cable disease; (7) health examina- 
tions; (8) relation to growth and 
child development; (9) dental health; 
(10) safety and first aid; (11) public 
health; (12) mental hygiene and 
(13) human relationships. Thor- 
oughly organized procedures and 
programs need to be developed and 


and recreation; (6) freedom from 


maintained in all 


of these areas. 





How Good Is Your Health Program? 


QUESTIONS 


Is the school meeting its responsibility for accident pre- 
vention and safety for children from the time they leave 
their homes until they return? 


Is the school providing a thoroughly healthful environ- 
ment? 


Is the school meeting its full responsibility for guiding 
children in normal, healthy growth and is it helping them 
acquire all desirable health habits? 


Is the school meeting its responsibility in training in de- 
sirable attitudes: honor, fairness, regard for pupils’ own 
rights and rights of others; in wholesome mental hygiene 
and in all personal attributes of character? 


Is the school making adequate provision for individual 
pupil health needs through regular and frequent examina- 
tions to detect nature and extent of physical handicaps? 


Does the school maintain an adequate instructional pro- 
gram from every standpoint of providing necessary 
therapeutic exercises for correcting individual pupil handi- 
caps; also from the standpoint of adjusting instructional 
materials and procedures in relation to those pupil needs? 


Is the school exercising extreme care in staying well within 
the "physiological limits" of children and is it strictly 
avoiding the creation of functional and organic physical 
handicaps? 


Does the entire school and does every teacher know the 
symptoms of the common communicable diseases and 
does the school have an organized procedure to prevent 
the spread of epidemics? 


Are the content and procedure of the instructional 
program, particularly in the early grades, adapted to 
children's interests and capacities? 


COMMENT 


School responsibil- 
ity, training in pupil 
responsibility, safety 
patrols, play- 
grounds, labora- 
tories, shops; in 
fact, entire school 
plant and program. 


Cleanliness and san- 
itation in every part 
of building; mainte- 
nance of every req- 
uisite in heating, 
lighting and venti- 
lation. 


Nutrition, sleep and 
rest, play and exer- 
cise. 


Essential education- 
al values in devel- 
oping personal and 
social competence. 


School clinics; co- 
operation with pub- 
lic health agencies, 
family physicians, 
medical specialists 
and parents. 


Corrective exer- 
cises, rest, lunch, 
transportation, spe- 
cial class facilities 
for all pupils in ac- 
cord with individual 
needs and handi- 
caps. 


Inadequate school 
lighting and over- 
exercise of eyes 
lead to tired eyes 
and permanent 
vision handicaps. 
Strenuous exercise 
may be reason for 
apparent rise in fre- 
quency of heart dis- 
ease among chil- 
dren. 


Control of disease 
before it reaches 
epidemic propor- 
tions by cooperative 
planning with 
homes and public 
health agencies. 


Academic goals 
and pressures may 
be far beyond pu- 
pils' capacities or 
foreign to their in- 
terests. 
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VERY school administrator has 


pondered the school health 
problem in his community and has 
tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess to meet its challenge. At Chis- 
holm, Minn., a city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, located in the mining area of 
northern Minnesota, the health edu- 
cation issue has been especially difh- 
cult because the district represents 
one of the last pioneer immigrant 
frontiers of the Northwest. 

The student body is comprised 
largely of first generation Americans. 
Different standards and concepts of 
hygiene prevailed in these homes and 
placed a definite responsibility upon 
the schools for the formation of a 
health program that would reach all 
children and make itself effective. In 
these matters our educational phi- 
losophy has been predicated on a 
habit-forming hypothesis in the ele- 
mentary field and has been contin- 
ued and supplemented with informa- 
tional data on the secondary and 
adult education levels. 

Teachers in the system are re- 
quired to have a working knowledge 
of child hygiene which they must 
apply daily in a practical way. 
Through carefully kept records, case 















School and pa- 
rental conferen- 
ces on behalf of 
the child are a 
valuable part of 
the nurse’s 
routine and 
health program. 

















histories, remedial accomplishments, 
parental contacts, teacher observa- 
tions, health staff analysis and diag- 
nosis, those responsible for the 
child’s health development in school 
have discovered in some degree the 
specific health needs of individual 
pupils. 

From a meager beginning, the 
school has gradually extended its 
health services so that for the last 
two decades it has employed on a 
full-time basis a school physician, 
dentist and nurse working in a cen- 
trally located school health clinic, 
functioning on a twelve months’ 
basis. 

The eight school buildings in the 
district are visited daily by the school 
physician and nurse. Each child re- 
turning to school after an illness 
must be readmitted to the classroom 
by the staff members of the health 
department. At the beginning of 
each day’s sessions, pupils absent be- 
cause of illness are reported imme- 
diately to the school nurse, who 
makes the home call and reports the 
situation to the building principal 
within a period of two or three 
hours. In cases of suspected conta- 
gion, the school physician makes a 


Principal, Washington-Lincoln Schools, Chisholm, Minn. 


ool May Be Health Center 


E. R. STEFFENSRUD 


second call at the home and excludes 
the absentee from school until a diag- 
nosis has been made and reported 
by the family physician. 

A careful followup of each case of 
illness is practiced at all times. This 
gives school authorities an excellent 
index of the community’s current 
health picture. It also brings to the 
home specialized professional service. 

Complete physical and health ex- 
aminations are given to all pupils an- 
nually. The nursery, prekindergar- 
ten and elementary pupils are ex- 
amined during a summer vacation 
roundup period. Examinations for 
pupils in the secondary division are 
completed during the first month of 
each school year. A permanent cum- 
ulative record of each pupil’s physical 
examination, as well as a disease and 
correction report, is kept and follows 
him from grade to grade through- 
out his school career. An abbrevi- 
ated form of this record is given to 
each teacher annually, so that she is 
objectively informed on each pupil’s 
health status. These individual data 
are supplemented with a room and 
building “physical defect summary,” 
which is provided to all special 
teachers and building principals. 

All physical defects are reported to 
the pupil’s parents and efforts are 
made to have defects corrected as 
soon as possible. Detailed tests of 
vision are made by the school physi- 
cian with modern equipment for this 
purpose. When glasses are prescribed, 
they are furnished to the pupil on a 
cost basis. 

Upon the parent’s or guardian’s 
written request, the school health de- 
partment provides protective meas- 
ures in the form of tuberculin tests, 
smallpox vaccinations, diphtheria, 
typhoid and scarlet fever inocula- 
tions. The department collaborates 
with special teachers of physical edu- 
cation, sight conservation and speech 
correction, providing a helpful serv- 
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Right: A session in the school 
dental clinic. Children in the 
lower grades come in groups of 
five and six. Each is given an 
assignment as dental assistant. 


ice in all cases requiring special at- 
tention and remedial treatment. 

In addition to giving first aid and 
emergency treatment to all pupils, 
the health department staff gives free 
medical examinations to school em- 
ployes. Doctor and nurse have given 
both the standard and advanced Red 
Cross first aid courses to the main- 
tenance and instructional personnel. 
The school nurse gives special health 
demonstrations and assists secondary 
teachers in their classes in home hy- 
giene and care of the sick. In the 
elementary grades, she takes the 
weight and height measurements of 
all pupils, supervises the daily health 
inspections and is a valuable link in 
the school and home conference 
chain. Both doctor and nurse assist 
in all parental conference groups 
where the health of the school child 
is discussed. 

For several years the pupil health 
examinations revealed a widespread 
neglect of the teeth of pupils in all 
departments. Since diseased teeth 
are assumed to be responsible in 
some measure for ill health and have 
a relationship with cases of anemia, 
indigestion, infectious diseases and 
complications associated with the 
heart and ears, the policy-forming 
department of the district deemed it 
advisable to employ a_ full-time 
school dentist. The child early in 
life learns the importance of reg- 
ular trips to the dentist, acquires the 
toothbrush habit and is taught the 
place of proper foods in building 
strong teeth. This prevents the loss 
of many of the permanent teeth, 
lightens the task of the family den- 
tist and obviates the need for pain- 
ful and costly experiences later in 
life. 

Dental examinations are an in- 
tegral part of the summer health 
roundup program of prekindergarten 
and elementary pupils. Those in the 
secondary schools are examined early 








in the school year. Actual repair 
work and extractions are available, 
upon parental authorization, to all 
pupils from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. Prophylactic treat- 
ments and reparative activities are 
limited to the deciduous teeth and 
first permanent molars. Parents are 
always in attendance with the nurs- 
ery and prekindergarten children and 
through these health examinations 
are given firsthand information on 
the corrective and remedial work re- 
quired. All conferences are arranged 
on an appointment basis. 

The school dentist is not only a 
capable practitioner but a child psy- 
chologist. Kindergarten pupils react 
well considering their age and size. 
Children in the lower grades come 
in groups of five and six and their 
reciprocal responses are of the best. 
Each is given some assignment about 
the chair or office and feels his re- 
sponsibility as the dentist’s assistant. 
Thus the timid have their courage 
bolstered and the ill-tempered calm 
down in the face of criticism by their 
colleagues. While 79 per cent of the 





kindergarten children entered school 
with defective teeth, only 8 per cent 
are similarly situated seven years 
later when they complete the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Supervision of the dental hygiene 
periods in all grade buildings is part 
of the school dentist’s routine. Chil- 
dren from the kindergarten through 
the fourth grades receive tooth- 
brushes and paste from his office and 
each day have a regularly scheduled 
period for this activity. The young- 
sters are taught, through actual prac- 
tice, how to use this equipment and 
are encouraged and expected to do 
similarly in their home surroundings. 

Annual per capita costs for school 
health service in our community ap- 
proximate 92 cents. Per pupil costs 
would place the figure in the vicinity 
of $3.96 annually. No financial yard- 
stick can measure the returns this 
service has rendered in the preven- 
tion of health deterioration and in 
the development and appreciation of 
the peculiar functions of the school 
and home in a community health 
program. 
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Every child develops health consciousness when an interest in physical problems is shown by health officials. 


The Role of the County Nurse 


CLAIRE GASTON 


Children’s Fund Nurse 
Gladwin County, Michigan 


ARLY in September the school 
nurse drives over a bumpy dirt 
road to the little Rose Valley School 
to give a rapid school inspection and 
to prepare the teacher for the coming 
year. It is recess for the smaller chil- 
dren. They run up to help carry the 
nurse’s bag and pamphlets. One 
shows her a cut finger and another 
is eager to tell of the new baby at 
home. Before coming to the school 
the nurse had time to review a list 
of the families in this district so that 
the names, at least, are familiar. 
Upon entering the schoolroom, all 
class activities cease while the inspec- 
tion is made. During this time, the 
new window decorations are shown 
with great pride, the last report of 
the health club is given, the spiders 
in their glass bottles are exhibited 


and there is a short discussion as to 
their diet. A few children have ab- 
normal skin conditions and ask ques- 
tions. 

The nurse then has a few minutes 
to spend with the teacher to find out 
about the whole district, the pre- 
school children, the infants, the new 
town hall, the roads and cases of ill- 
ness among the adults. If there is 
still time that morning, she visits a 
few homes before going on to the 
next school. She experiences an un- 
derstanding with her families because 
there is a direct relationship among 
the child, teacher and home. 

The teacher in the one room 
school, however, is often of the “old 
school” and is unable to teach health 
except through the medium of a text- 
book. If there is a contagious disease 


problem, she cannot vary her pro- 
gram because she has not planned to 
discuss communicable disease until 
February, “the board will not give 
her new towels” or “correct the in- 
sanitary condition of the toilets.” 
The nurse has so much territory to 
cover that she can spend little time 
in one section and often can visit the 
same school only once or twice a 
year. 

It is again early September and 
the nurse is entering a consolidated 
school. She parks her car beside 
many others. On the way through 
the halls, classes are changing and 
pupils stop to ask her a few ques- 
tions. 

When the nurse reaches the super- 
intendent’s office, the plan for the 
whole year is made out with his help. 
A weekly clinic is to be held every 
Monday afternoon. At this time the 
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teachers may refer pupils to the 
nurse. Once a month, at the same 
time, the county doctor will see 
pupils who ask for appointments. 
This is an attempt to foster an atti- 
tude of self-reliance in the child. 
Every child is impressed with the fact 
that, as soon as he leaves school, his 
health is his own problem. There- 
fore, it is up to him to recognize his 
own health needs and to attend to 
them in the best possible way. 

No longer do children stand in 
queues to be “given shots for some- 
thing.” No longer are they lined up 
with their mouths open so that the 
doctor can look down their throats 
They must know why the doctor 
looks at their throats, why he “sticks 
a needle into them” and just exactly 
what they can do about the condi- 
tion found. They must know when 
to ask the doctor to look at their ton- 
sils and teeth and when their eyes 
are not just as they should be. 

The difference between the prob- 
lems of the one room and of the 
centralized school lies chiefly in the 
kinds of contacts made. In the rural 
school, each child knows the nurse, 


The preschool clinic is used by the 
and Arenac Tri-County Health Unit 





though she is seldom seen. Her visit 
is an event. In the city school, the 
nurse is likely to be one of the “in- 
stitutions,” unless care is taken. The 
teacher in the rural school depends 
on the nurse a great deal for actual 
health classes. The teacher in the 
consolidated school uses the nurse as 
a possible avenue through which 
problems of health and behavior may 
be cleared. Health teaching is not 
a separate problem but is integrated 
with the whole program. The fam- 
ilies are not as familiar with the 
nurse as a personality and the teacher 
is not as aware of them as a unit 
in the child’s reactions. 

The consolidated school has a great 
deal of fine equipment. With only 
one unit to provide for instead of the 
18 or 20, equipment costs can be 
reduced. The board of education is 
more in sympathy with the better- 
trained superintendent and the school 
can be reached more easily. 

At the Rural Agricultural School, 
Beaverton, Mich., for example, news 
letters -are sent out by the school in 
which the nurse can tell families of 
clinics and meetings. There is the 


health officer of the Gladwin, Clare 
to advise parents about child health. 


fine home economics room in which 
she can give demonstrations on in- 
fant care or first aid. 

A great problem in the consol- 
idated school is for teachers to get 
to know the families. When the 
teaching load is lessened, the teacher 
will have more time for home calls. 
The nurse can help in reporting 
home conditions to the teacher. 

A second problem, that of con- 
tagion and sickness, is a matter of 
general education. The families must 
learn to keep Mary and Johnny at 
home when they have a cold or a 
sore throat. Otherwise the children 
must be in school all day. With little 
children at school from early in the 
morning until late at night comes the 
problem of proper rest. This is cared 
for by the regular nap periods. Hot 
lunches are served to take care of 
another need. Proper exercise is an- 
other problem. 

Consolidation of schools is here to 
stay. Therefore, it is up to the health 
department, using the county nurse 
as an instrument, to aid school sys- 
tem and families in seeing and meet- 
ing all of these new problems so 
that the advantages of the one room 
rural school will be preserved and its 
disadvantages overcome. 
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Health Facilities on a Small Budget 


HARRY MASON JONES 


Supervising Principal 
Wyckoff County, New Jersey 


FTER some preliminary discus- 

sion by interested groups and 
individuals, the board of education 
and the board of health of Wyckoff 
Township, Bergen County, New Jer- 
sey, decided to take on a child hy- 
giene nurse for and com- 
munity service for the year 1926. 
This service was donated for one 
year by the bureau of maternal and 
child health. 

The work proved valuable to the 
community and has been continued 
to date. The expense has been 
equally shared by the board of edu- 
cation and the board of health. Since 
January 1 of this year our nurse is 
being employed four days a week 
and we expect to have her full-time 
services soon. The work itself has 
proved of particular value because 
it has been possible to correlate and 
combine all health activities of the 
prenatal, preschool and __ school 
groups. A fine health record in 
both the school and the community 
has been the result. 

Our first clinic was located at the 
end of a back corridor in a poorly 
lighted vestibule. The outside en- 
trance was permanently closed and 
close quarters resulted. However, 
routine work was carried on, includ- 
ing dental service. The auditorium 
platform was near at hand and on 
it was operated with good results 
a Baby-Keep-Well Station. 

Our work was carried on in this 
fashion for five years. During this 
period a dental chair and dental 
equipment of rather doubtful origin 
and age were installed and a compe- 
tent dentist was employed for exam- 
ining and cleaning the teeth of all 
the children; he also did fillings and 
extractions for indigent children. 

In 1931, the new Coolidge School 
was erected, which resulted in the 
release of much needed floor space 
at the George Washington School. 
We immediately moved the clinic 
into the board of education room 
there, space which previously had 
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served as a classroom. The board 
room is adequate in size, is light and 
has been kept in good condition. 
There is linoleum on the floor, the 


walls are well painted, and attractive 
curtains have been supplied by the 
P.-T.A. It serves well both the board 
and the clinic. 

We are now looking forward to 
permanent quarters which we expect 
will be provided in an improved and 
enlarged building now being dis- 
cussed. In the meantime, business 
in the clinic goes on as usual and, 
for a period of at least fifteen years, 
a fine program has been carried on 
in very modest surroundings. 

Wyckoff Township, with a popula- 
tion of 4000, is of a semirural na- 
ture. Any school or community, 
lacking health facilities, can do as 
much as we have done with a very 
small budget and certainly far from 
ideal conditions for a considerable 
part of the time. We know that 
this work goes into the homes of all 
the children in a community and 
that concrete results can be obtained. 





Service Unit in New Rochelle 


ELMON L. VERNIER 


Director of Health and Physical Education 


Department of Education, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HE health service unit at the 
Jefferson Elementary School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., consists of a 
waiting room, a rest room, the nurse- 
teacher’s office, a toilet room and a 
dressing room. This unit is con- 
veniently located on the first floor 
of the building adjacent to the main 
school office and is easily accessible 
to pupils, teachers and parents. 
In the opposite direction from the 
main office and adjacent to the 
nurse-teacher’s office is the house- 
hold arts unit; across the corridor is 
the industrial arts shop. The prox- 
imity of the health service depart- 
ment to these units is important be- 
cause a great number of first-aid 
cases originate there. 
One of the doors of the waiting 
room opens into the rest room. This 
is a small room containing one cot 


used by the school physicians as an 
examining room. This room has a 
door opening directly into the main 
school office as well as one connect- 
ing with the nurse-teacher’s office. 
Adjacent to the rest room is a toilet 
room and lavatory. 

The nurse-teacher’s office is the 
main room of the unit. Connected 
with this room is a small dressing 
room. A door opens directly from 
the office into the main corridor. 

Furniture and equipment in the 
nurse-teacher’s office include: two 
desks, two telephones, four chairs, 
cot, two file cabinets, clinic stool, 
lavatory, medicine cabinet, scale, 
electric Snellen eye chart and a sani- 
tary cup dispenser. 

One telephone is connected with 
the intra-building system while the 
other is connected with the outside. 
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Sanitation 


HETHER from modesty or 
neglect, the tremendous im- 
portance of plumbing in the schools 
too often is overlooked. The best in- 
stallation of plumbing possible means 
; safe, modern fixtures and adequate 
4 piping installed by skilled plumbers 
under the most capable direction and 
supervision available. 
One of the problems in school 


ee 


washrooms is the maintenance of 
‘ superficial cleanliness. 'Washrooms 
F become littered. Youngsters by 


throwing foreign matter in water 
closets cause stoppage, which must 
be corrected promptly. All these 
¥ things mean that fixtures, floors and 
| walls of washrooms must be so con- 
| structed and designed that caretakers 
can keep them in order at all times 
with the minimum of effort. This 
desirable superficial cleanliness can 
be maintained only by constant vigi- 
lance, fortified by routine cleanings 
: of washrooms and fixtures. 

Having achieved a standard of 
cleanliness on the surface, what abou 
the supplies of pure water delivered 
in pipes to the school and its chil- 
dren? Supply pipes, being out of 
i sight, too often are out of mind. 
The community gets its water from 
fine wells or other protected water 
supply. The state health authorities 





¥ put their approval on the water with 
a regularity that is accepted gener- 
ally. 


But there always is the danger that 
. a community will be lulled into an 
4 unvigilant attitude only to be awak- 
: ened with a start some day when 
large groups of school children sud- 
denly develop intestinal disorders. 
Perhaps it is only a slight attack and 
the community promptly forgets the 
matter as too trivial to merit atten- 
tion. Then there is a recurrence of 
the difficulty. This time it is more 
serious. Fatalities result. Parents are 
alarmed. The health authorities be- 
come inquisitive. They look for some 
common source of infection. 
The city water supply is tested and 
is found absolutely pure. The water 
supply is tested again where it enters 
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The faucet in the picture above, 
in contrast to the faucet at right, 
is protected against contaminated 
water being sucked back into the 
water line by the height of spout. 








UNDESIRABLE PIPING 
INSTALLATION FOR A 
SWIMMING POOL. 


CITY WATER CONNECTED 
DIRECTLY TO WATER COMING 
FROM POOL. 

















LUCLOSEO CONNECTION 
TO SEWER 


DIFFUSER 











SAFER INSTALLATION 
FOR PIPING FOR A 
SWIMMING POOL. 


at ATER CHECK VALVE 4 AIR BREAK 
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RIGHT: In con- 
trast to the defec- 
tive fixture illus- 
trated above, this 
fountain incorpo- 
rates good sanitary 
features. The over- 
flow at back pre- 
vents the water 
inlet from being 
submerged if the 
bowl is clogged. 
The shield pro- 
tects the inlet from 
mouth drippings. 


the school building. Here, too, it is 
pure. 

Community authorities begin to 
question whether they are on the 
right track. Some food may have 
caused the difficulty. But some re- 
sponsible person taking part in the 
investigation has heard about back- 
siphonage. An experienced master 
plumber is asked to check over every 
part of the plumbing system for pos- 
sible F infection. The 
plumber notes sizes of supply pipes, 
whether flush valves are equipped 
with vacuum breakers, the height of 
faucet spouts above the overflow rim 
of fixtures and the various uses to 
which sinks are put in laboratories 
and elsewhere. He overlooks nothing. 

Direct connections between pota- 
ble water supplies and unsafe water 
supplies may, in general, be avoided 
by maintaining an unenclosed air gap 
of sufficient size between the point 
of discharge from the potable supply 
pipe and the highest level to which 


sources ot 


WRONG: The 
fountain shown at 
the left is unsatis- 
factory because the 
water discharge 
outlet can be 
flooded, there is no 
protective guard 
above the water 
opening and the 
rim wash is carried 


over the outlet 
each time the 
fountain is used. 





sewage or nonpotable water Can pos- 


sibly rise. 

In other words, spout openings 
should be well above the overflow 
level of fixtures. How high should 
they be? Research work at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the University of 
Wisconsin and the National Bureau 
established that 
between the 


of Standards has 
minimum air 
faucets and nonpotable water should 
be 1 inch for lavatories, 1% inches 
for kitchen sinks and laundry tubs 


and 2 inches for bathtubs. 


gaps 


Where it is impossible to have an 
air gap between a supply opening 
and waste water the use of a vacuum 
breaker in the system is regarded as 
mandatory. The vacuum breaker is 
a device that admits air automatically 
to the lines whenever a vacuum 
develops, preventing the suction of 
polluted water into the potable water 
lines. 

Additional measures for prevent- 
ing leakage of unsafe water into a 


supply used for drinking purposes 
are the prevention or submerging of 
any part of a potable water supply 
pipe in a sewer or container holding 
nonpotable water and, conversely, 
prevention of pipes carrying impure 
water or sewage from passing 
through or over containers of safe 
water. 

The piping to and from swim- 
ming pools should be laid out so that 
the chances of water from the pool 
getting back into the city water sup- 
ply lines are reduced to a minimum. 

In the case of a faucet on a lava- 
tory, protection is afforded by an air 
gap. The procedure in the case of 
a swimming pool is the same. The 
air gap may be at the pool. In other 
words, the opening of the inlet pipe 
should be well above the overflow 
level of the tank. 

If for any reason it is undesirable 
to have a_ high inlet, then there 
should be a broken connection some- 
where in the pipe line leading to the 
pool and from the city water supply. 
This is usually accomplished by 
means of a surge tank. From the 
tank it is pumped into the pool. 

Most of the vacuums that occur 
in water pipes are caused by im- 
proper pipe sizing and the use of 
fittings and valves that introduce ex- 
cessive friction loss, according to a 
recent study. At least 90 per cent of 
all vacuum formations and, there- 
fore, 90 per cent of the hazards of 
backsiphonage could be prevented if 
water piping systems were sized and 
installed correctly. 

Why are piping systems sometimes 
not sized correctly? Invariably it is 
due to the economy urge, the fact 
that pipe of a smaller diameter costs 
less than pipe of larger diameter. 

How can school authorities tell 
whether their plumbing system is 
playing its natural and proper part 
as a true and constant promoter of 
health and a real preventive of 
disease? There is only one way. 
Have the entire system periodically 
examined from beginning to end by 
a competent, licensed master 
plumber. Have the entire routine of 
plumbing maintenance thoroughly 
studied. That done, follow the rec- 
ommendations to the letter. 
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Hazards in Foods 


J. H. SHRADER 


Science Department, Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Mass. 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, 

there are more health hazards in 
the preparation and handling of 
foods in the home and in public din- 
ing services than in their production 
and processing in commercial plants. 
This is a reversal of the situation 
that existed before the modern ap- 
plication of the latest findings in san- 
itation and technology to the food 
industry. 

One of the immediate problems in 
food control is prevention of con- 
tamination of food that has been 
properly prepared but is improperly 
served. Much of the care and direct 
expense that may be incurred in the 
preparation and processing of a high 
quality food may be wasted by the 
carelessness practiced in dispensing 
or retailing it. Recently, the first re- 
ported fatality from a food-borne dis- 
ease in more than twenty years oc- 
curred in a large city where a cafe- 
teria employe, suffering with septic 
sore throat, infected milk by pouring 
it from a can into a pitcher and 
thence into glasses, thereby nullify- 
ing the great care that had been 
exercised in the pasteurization of the 
milk at the dairy. A typhoid epi- 
demic among college students, af- 
fecting 41 persons, was traced to a 
waiter, with a walking case of ty- 
phoid fever, who was engaged in 
wiping and stacking dishes after they 
had been washed. 

The most potent agent of infection 
of food is man himself. The germs 
of many communicable diseases may 
be present in the human nose, mouth, 
throat and genito-urinary and gastro- 
intestinal tracts. They leave the body 
in the respective excretions. Some- 
times the person carrying these or- 
ganisms may be coming down with 
illness. However, numerous instances 
are known where the carrier is not 
ill but harbors the germs and spreads 
them wherever he goes. In either 
event, the contamination of food by 
the discharges of such a person is 





An article on food values 
by Martha Koehne sup- 
plements this treatment of 
food contamination. Turn 
to the School Cafeteria 
department on page 72 





equally potent to induce illness in the 
consumer of the infected food. 

The hands are probably the com- 
monest means of introducing germs 
into foods. They carry probably the 
most extensive and varied bacterial 
flora of any part of the body. Well- 
meaning efforts to cover up a cough 
by holding the hand in front of the 
mouth and failure to cleanse the 
hands after use of the toilet contam- 
inate them with the most potent 
types of germs. These are then 
spread over dishes, towels, cutlery, 
doorknobs and everything else that 
is touched. 

Contamination of food on display 
may also be contributed by the pub- 
lic. Customers may be ill or carriers 
of disease germs, just like the em- 
ployes. When they congregate at the 
serving counter and handle the food, 
cough over it, clear their throats, talk 
and laugh, their saliva and unclean 
hands are potentially potent sources 
of infection. They may contaminate 
food by reaching across it and brush- 
ing it with their sleeves. They may 
handle drinking glasses around their 
rims. They may finger the cutlery 
and spread infection over the tines 
of forks or the bowls of spoons, the 
parts that other persons will put into 
their mouths. 

Other agents that may be involved 
are vermin. Sanitarians know that 
rats are a greater menace to the 
health of mankind (as well as a 
greater destroyer of property) than 
is any other animal in the world. 


Various types of roaches, ants, flies 
and other insects are prone to fre- 
quent food handling establishments. 
All of these vermin are potentially 
dangerous because they may carry 
infectious material. 

Atmospheric dirt, such as dust, 
soot and cinder, is not a direct men- 
ace to health but its presence points 
to lack of proper care in handling 
equipment. 

The first and most important pro- 
tection afforded the consumer is the 
proper pasteurization of milk or the 
certification of the more expensive 
grade. The great nutritive value of 
milk renders it an excellent culture 
medium for bacteria. If milk be- 
comes infected, the organisms pro- 
liferate to form massive doses of in- 
fection. Pasteurization destroys any 
disease germs that may have been 
present in the original milk and 
renders the milk safe in this respect, 
provided that it does not become 
contaminated afterward. Service 
from the original container, prefer- 
ably the bottle, as delivered by the 
dairyman affords the greatest pro- 
tection. 

Ice cream, butter and cheese should 
likewise come from pasteurized prod- 
ucts. All foods should be protected 
from miscellaneous handling by the 
deliverymen, the counter men and 
the public. Protection should be af- 
forded against contamination from 
their sneezing and coughing. 

Pastries should be kept refriger- 
ated when not on display for actual 
servings. Uncooked greens lose a 
large part of their vitamin value 
when allowed to become stale, wilted 
and unrefrigerated. Soups, stews, 
meat pies, stuffed fowl, gravies and 
similar cooked products should never 
be held lukewarm, because under 
such conditions they are excellent 
culture media for the multiplication 
of micro-organisms. Even potato 
salads have been involved when the 
cooked potatoes were slowly cooled 
and held. 

Adequate facilities should be pro- 


vided for the effective cleansing of 
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all drinking glasses, crockery and 
cutlery. Often the lowest paid help 
is engaged to do this kind of work; 
therefore, performance must be criti- 
cally supervised. Inadequate scrap- 
ing, overloading, the use of luke- 
warm water, absence of enough de- 
tergent, inadequate functioning of 
wash and rinse sprays, uncleanness 
of the machine and wiping with un- 
clean cloths are practices to be pre- 
vented. Cracked dishes and cups and 
chipped glasses should be discarded 
because of the impossibility of effec- 
tively cleaning them. 

Dishwashing machines are effec- 
tive only when they are intelligently 
used. Unless they are equipped with 
automatic temperature control, the 
workers may reduce the temperature 
for their own comfort and conven- 
ience. Likewise, the proper strength 
of the detergent to be used with the 
particular type of machine, the dura- 
tion of the exposure and the rinse 
with clean water are essential. These 
specifications come with every ma- 
chine and differ in numerous locali- 
ties of the country. 


Cleaning Equipment 


All equipment that comes in con- 
tact with foods should be constructed 
in accordance with modern principles 
of sanitation. Wooden surfaces are 
difficult to clean. Glass and enamel 
often crack and occlude food mate- 
rial which cannot be removed. Pipes, 
cookers, washers, steam tables and all 
fountain accessories should be taken 
apart daily, thoroughly cleansed with 
a detergent and hot water, then 
rinsed and given a final chlorine 
rinse. Good indications of the ef- 
fectiveness of the cleaning opera- 
tions are the absence of visible dirt or 
food residues, freedom from a greasy 
feel and the absence of odors. Clean 
metal surfaces have no odor. 

The wiping cloths used by the 
workers should be clean and, when 
not in use, kept out of sight but 
readily available. Clean towels or 
napkins should be provided for the 
use of the employes but these should 
not be carried under the shoulder 
pit. Employes should not have to 
wipe their hands on their aprons or 


other wearing apparel. All should 
wear caps or hair nets. 

An important item is the provision 
of adequate toilet and washing fa- 
cilities for the employes. If the hands 
are to be washed thoroughly during 
each absence from food handling, 
then hot water, soap, nail brush and 
ample time are necessary. They 
should be dried on individual towels. 
The finger nails should be neatly 
trimmed and free from dirt at all 
times. Signs should be posted to re- 
mind the employes to wash their 
hands when contaminated. 


Daily Health Checkup 


The health and physical condition 
of each employe should be carefully 
supervised. Open sores, skin diseases, 
excessive dandruff and nasal dis- 
charges may constitute health haz- 
ards and certainly should be cor- 
rected. A daily checkup of the health 
of the employes by the foreman or 
superintendent will usually reveal a 
malaise (or more serious illness) 
pointing to the need for medical at- 
tention. Such an employe should not 
be penalized by a loss of wages dur- 
ing medical consultation or absence 
resulting from illness; otherwise he 
may seek to hide symptoms that 
should be revealed. Routine health 
examinations, with certificate from 
physician, are not considered to be 
worth the expense or the trouble. 

The medical examination should 
show whether the person has ever 
had typhoid fever. If he has had 
it, he should not be employed where 
he will come into direct contact with 
foods. Routine immunization against 
typhoid fever would probably be 
worth while. 

By application of the tuberculin 
test and x-raying the positives, open 
tuberculosis could be eliminated. 
With the Schick test, susceptibility 
to diphtheria could be determined, 
with immunization if positive. The 
Dick test would determine suscepti- 
bility to scarlet fever with a rash but 
could not eliminate those cases that 
many consider to be scarlet fever 
without a rash. 

All foods should be handled with 


serving forks, tongs, spoons and other 


implements, whenever possible, espe- 
cially cake, candy, bread and lump 
sugar. Persons preparing salads, 
sandwiches and foods to be eaten 
unheated should take as much care 
as possible to avoid touching the 
ingredients with their hands. Clean 
napkins should be available for wip- 
ing the hands. 

The employes should be informed 
in the principles of personal hygiene. 
This should be followed up by reg- 
ular instruction to keep the personnel 
sensitive to the importance of sani- 
tation as a health measure and as a 
good will builder. 

Rats do not stay where they are 
not fed. Their runways are indi- 
cated by foot marks and droppings. 
If all food in storage is kept covered 
and if all scraps are carefully col- 
lected at the end of the day, rats will 
leave the premises. Use of red squill 
powder is poisonous to rats but 
harmless to other animals and to 
human beings. 


Colored Poison Bait 


More positive methods must be 
used for removing bugs. Poisoned 
bait will eliminate them but food 
must be kept inaccessible to them. 
No poisoned bait should be used un- 
less it is colored with a dye (like 
methylene blue, for example) which 
would reveal its presence if acciden- 
tally used. Such baits should be 
placed on small boards near the run- 
ways of the insects so that they may 
be placed in position at the end of 
a day and removed before the next 
day’s operations. Flies must be re- 
moved by continuous and systematic 
efforts. All outdoor openings must 
be screened and sticky fly paper, 
preferably hanging in strips, should 
be kept in continuous use and re- 
moved before it becomes odious. 

Employes cannot be held respon- 
sible for cleanliness, sanitation and 
quality of food products unless they 
are given proper materials to work 
with, adequate light to see what they 
are doing, intelligent instruction in 
the sanitary objectives and a sympa- 
thetic understanding by the manage- 
ment concerning the problems in- 
volved in the local operations. 
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The Teacher Speaks Up 


REED FULTON 


Principal, West Seattle High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


HE state supervisor of high 

schools walked into the princi- 
pal’s office one morning remarking, 
“I want to see your teachers at work. 
There are 60 of them; if we spend 
four minutes in each room, it will 
take four hours. You don’t need to 
tell me how little I can see in that 
length of time. I know, but I'll get 
an impression of this building—a 
cross section—which will mean some- 
thing to me as I compare it with the 
other high schools of this state. 
Let’s go!” 

As the two started out, saic the 
principal: “You are a trained ob- 
server, Mr. Adams. In two minutes 
you can get the ‘impression’ you are 
after. Let me have sixty seconds 
before we walk into a room to tell 
you some of the things you won't 
see and then I wish you would spend 
a minute, after we walk out, in giv- 
ing me your impression. Will you?” 

“Agreed!” replied Mr. Adams. 
Here is a sample of what followed: 

As they approached a room, said 
Mr. Holmes, the principal: “Miss 
Olney is a teacher of mathematics; 
she is alert to building responsibilities 
and has recently obtained a master’s 
degree.” 

A moment later they were inside 
the room. Board space was filled 
with working pupils. Two pupils 
were leaning over other pupils at 
desks. Miss Olney turned from 
where she stood beside one of the 
board workers. “Jim has worked out 
every step by himself!” she was say- 
ing and her voice was filled with en- 
gaging enthusiasm. “Oh, good morn- 
ing, Mr. Holmes,” she continued, 
with a smile. “Won't you gentlemen 
have seats?” 

“No, Miss Olney,” replied the prin- 
cipal, “but I wish you'd tell Mr. 
Adams, the state supervisor, why you 
enjoy teaching algebra.” 

“Easy enough,” said the teacher, as 
she advanced and shook hands. 
“There’s something clean-cut and 
definite about math that brings out 
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How Do Your Teachers Answer 
These Questions? 


While rapid surveys should not serve in place of adequate supervision 
and extensive evaluation, can such surveys be avoided? 


Does one not get something from a "bird's-eye view" that cannot be 
obtained by microscopic examination? 


Should we be able to give an intelligent answer to the question: “How 
do you want your contribution to this school estimated"? 


In what way can we learn to evaluate our own efforts? 

Are we able to improve our personality, enthusiasm, poise, sympathy? 

Is enthusiastic teaching a basic essential for learning? 

On whom rests the responsibility for our in-service training? 

Should such training be left to each of us? 

Is a little visitation better than none? 

Does an expert supervisor make allowances for the briefness of his visit? 
Where is the happy mean between oversupervision and undersupervision? 
From any angle is it wise for us to believe that we are superior to ob- 


servation and suggestion? 


13. What are the school responsibilities of the teacher outside the class- 


room? 


14. Are our pupils best qualified to estimate us? 


15. Is an untidy desk a virtue? Should it go unmentioned? Should we 
confine our efforts to the great principles of education and excuse our 


negligence of small matters? 


16. Are we inclined to hide behind vague assertions that our progression 


deals with the intangibles? 


17. Do the qualities that make up a really fine classroom teacher automa- 
tically guarantee more than a "classroom teacher’? 


18. Is the "reasonable and potent consideration of the pupil's personal prob- 


lems" a vital part of teaching? 


19. What is the purpose of an estimating survey? 





the same qualities in young people. 
I enjoy that growth.” 

A moment later the supervisor, 
with an apology, made for the door. 
In the corridor he turned to the prin- 
cipal: “Three things were almost in- 
stantly apparent in that room: mean- 
ingful activity, enthusiasm, well-bal- 
anced atmosphere. Miss Olney is a 
good teacher.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Holmes, “in this 
next room is Miss Hanread, teaching 
English. This class is made up of 
slow learning pupils, chiefly boys.” 
He opened the door and they en- 
tered. On each window ledge was a 
plant. Miss Hanread, gray-haired 
and placid, sat at her desk. In a chair 


beside her was a boy, notebook open. 
Apparently they had been in con- 
versation when the door opened. 
Pupils were reading or writing. Two, 
in a corner, were talking quietly. 
“Qh!” exclaimed Miss Hanread 
and she struggled to her feet. “John, 
excuse me for a minute.” She met 
the visitors with beaming counte- 
nance. “Yes, I’ve met Mr. Adams, 
even though he doesn’t remember 
me. These dear children are pre- 
paring a report on some reading they 
have done. I don’t believe any two 
of them have been reading the same 
thing so I work with them one at a 
time. My, what a difference there is 
in what we like to read! I waat you 





to see this model airplane that one 
of the boys made and he described 
it well in a composition.” 

“Your plants look nice, too,” said 
Mr. Adams. 

“Oh, yes, the children and I like 
to watch them grow. We learn a 
great deal about soil and seeds and 
flowers as we go along.” Then in 
an aside: “Did you notice the boy in 
the corner? He just entered yester- 
day. His folks moved from the 
Midwest. I suppose Mr. Holmes has 
told you we have 44 families in our 
district from out of the state. They 
make a problem but the children in 
here enjoy helping anyone like that.” 

She followed the two to the door, 
still talking. When the door was 
closed, Mr. Adams spoke: “She’s a 
good type for such pupils; she be- 
lieves in the individual, in integra- 
tion and sees beyond her room. She’s 
a good teacher, but I’m afraid she 
likes to impress people and I’m sure 
that even the brightest child would 
be loggy in so warm a room. The 
window should have been open.” 

The principal nodded and turned 
to the next door. “Mr. Robb has 
history; he has been in this build- 
ing a dozen years.” 


Embarrassing Moment 


A burst of laughter came through 
the panel. Mr. Holmes turned the 
knob and they entered. A boy was 
standing beside his desk in the mid- 
dle of the room. His face was flushed 
but it wore a dogged grin as he 
glanced around at the laughing pu- 
pils. 

“He don't know black from 
white!” exclaimed a boy, whose back 
was toward the door. 

“He’s a communist!” cried another 
and a fresh gale of laughter swept 
the room. 

Mr. Robb, tall and rawboned, rose 
in some confusion from his desk. 
The pupils saw the visitors and 
snickered heavily, then fell into furi- 
ous whispering. 

“Did—er—did you want some- 
thing, Mr. Holmes,” inquired the 
teacher, hesitantly, “or were you just 

-er—visiting ?” 

“You remember Mr. Adams, don’t 
you?” asked the principal, advanc- 
ing toward the desk. 

“Well, er, yes, I guess I do,” de- 
clared Mr. Robb, finally deciding to 


50 


offer to shake hands with the super- 
visor. The noise among the pupils 
was mounting. 

“Just having a lively discussion?” 
said Mr. Adams. 

“Well, er, yes, we—we—.” The 
teacher half turned and rapped on 
the desk with his pencil. “Let’s have 
less—er—confusion!” he admonished. 
“Some of you—er—might even try 
studying for a minute.” 

With a snicker, a lull settled over 
the room and Mr. Robb faced his 
visitors. “Er—we have been discuss- 
ing some of the current legislation 
up before Congress and—er—well, 
that’s where we were when you 
came in.” 


Too Late for Adjustment 


There was another moment of 
awkwardness before the visitors left. 

“The pupils like Mr. Robb,” the 
principal began, “but—” 

“I'd gamble,” said the supervisor, 
“that he hasn’t failed a dozen pupils 
in the twelve years he’s been here. 
Of course, one wouldn’t judge by this 
isolated visit, but isn’t it true that 
he is afraid of his pupils? Doesn't 
he interpret freedom as meaning the 
removal of all restraints? Don’t the 
roughnecks and the nonperformers 
crowd into his classes? He hasn’t 
been in a summer school and he 
hasn’t visited another classroom since 
he came to you, has he?” 

The principal had to nod again as 
they walked on. 

“Ten years ago this school system 
should have made clear to that teach- 
er the need for adjustment,” went 
on Mr. Adams; “he should have been 
given encouragement and opportu- 
nity to come up to certain standards. 
If he couldn’t or wouldn’t, then he 
should have left the profession. If 
education is as valuable as we claim 
it is, then more intelligent means of 
admitting and retaining teachers 
should be devised.” 

“He couldn’t get another job—” 

“I know! I know! But when such 
reasoning is to rule, there should be 
a pension system of some sort to pre- 
vent starvation yet take that sort of 
person from the schoolroom.” 

When the last of the 60 school- 
rooms had been visited, Mr. Adams 
summed things up: “You know this 
already, Mr. Holmes, but here are the 
major questions that come to my 


mind when I enter a schoolroom. 
You might like to pass them on to 
your teachers: 

1. Is the room just as bare as when 
the builders left it, or are there indi- 
cations of the teacher’s personality 


and interest in her job? Are there 
pictures, plants, magazines, books, 
a bulletin board and reference mate- 
rials on the teacher’s desk? 

2. Do the temperature and light- 
ing of the room show a thoughtful 
attitude? 

3. Is the teacher’s personality at- 
tractive and well poised? Does she 
have enthusiasm and a constructive 
sympathy? 

4. What percentage of the pupils 
display an active interest combined 
with cooperative ‘self-control ?” 

Up to the present point, an ele- 
ment of fiction has been employed in 
order to control the effect. From 
here on, the quotations are literal. 

That afternoon the principal had 
the following statement placed in 
each teacher’s office box: 

J 
TEACHERS: 

Occasionally our school is judged 
by a rapid survey. The one just fin- 
ished made me feel anew that | 
would appreciate knowing what you 
believe should go into an estimation 
of your contribution to this school. 
Can you find time to give me a 
signed answer within a week? Your 
answer is strictly voluntary, but | do 
believe that an occasional "'self-sur- 
vey" is necessary to progress. If the 
motive for this request is alarming, 
drop in to my office and perhaps be- 
tween us we can arrive at a point of 
understanding. 

o 

From the replies that came in, the 
following excerpts display the wide 
variety of teacher attitudes toward 
rating. 

First TEacuer: The visitor, on en- 
tering my shop, should immediately 
sense: (1) a tone of industriousness, 
with each boy busy at some worth- 
while task; (2) proper application of 
tools and machines, the fundamen- 
tals of a high degree of skill, and (3) 
orderliness of pupils and materials. 
These earmarks are certainly not in 
evidence during the first two weeks 
or during the final days, but are the 
foremost objectives I have in mind 
when we are settled down to work. 
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Seconp TEACHER: Keeping in mind 
the impression that might be gained 
by a visitor in a brief time, I should 
prefer to be rated on the amount of 
enthusiasm displayed by myself and 
the class. I say this because it ap- 
pears to me that the basic essential 
for learning is a spontaneous or a 
consciously directed interest, that en- 
thusiasm on the teacher’s part is 
requisite to selling the subject and 
that, with a mental setup of this 
kind, learning is possible. 

Tuirp Teacuer: If our selection as 
teachers in this system is not evi- 
dence that we are capable of doing 
our work unsupervised (and I cer- 
tainly don’t think it is), then there 
should be enough supervision to en- 
able the supervisor to know what we 
are doing. A three minute visit, or 
even an hour’s visit, once a year is 
so futile, so worse than futile, that I 
should like to see it discontinued. 
Every teacher has good days and bad. 
Supervision must come often enough 
to determine the mean. 

Fourth Tracuer: My services 
might be evaluated upon my know- 
ing the subject, instilling confidence 
in pupils, being fair and just, keep- 
ing good discipline, being human 
and interested in pupils and cooper- 
ating with faculty and administra- 
tion. 


“A Short Visit Is Unfair” 


Firru Teacuer: I always feel that 
a short visit is unfair; it may overrate 
a teacher’s ability or it may under- 
rate it. Certain combinations of 
“hard” cases may show up as a bad 
situation one period while, if the vis- 
itor came any other period, a good 
impression might be obtained. 

Sixtu Teacuer: Contributions not 
apparent to a visitor: (1) progress 
of some pupils who find school difh- 
cult; (2) my work on activities, and 
(3) habits and skills that will be use- 
ful to the pupil in later life. 

SEVENTH TEACHER: Points that are 
apparent to a visitor immediately but 
that are difficult to control by the 
teacher who has to change rooms 
several times during the day are: (1) 
materials on blackboards and bulletin 
boards; (2) arrangement of teacher’s 
desk, and (3) temperature regula- 
tion. 

Ercutu Teacuer: I am not an inex- 
perienced cadet. I was selected for 
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my position from a large number of 
trained, experienced applicants. I 
am just as intelligent, just as well 
educated as those in administrative 
positions. I have had just as much 
experience in classroom teaching. I 
am just as sincerely interested in the 
education of the pupils and the wel- 
fare of the schools; therefore, it seems 
to me that unless a supervisor can 
give more time to acquainting him- 
self with my work, he may, in the 
absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, safely take my contribution 
for granted. 

Nintu Teacuer: I should like to 
be judged on the underlying spirit, 
on the permanent contribution I am 
making to pupils and by the values 
I am interpreting for them. 


What a Survey Should Include 


TentH Teacuer: A brief survey of 
my room should include: (1) physi- 
cal conditions, including heat, light, 
ventilation, condition of floors, black- 
boards, bulletin boards and work 
tables; (2) pupil attitude, such as 
order and attention, and (3) the 
teacher’s appearance and his control 
of the situation. 

EveventH Teacuer: I should like 
my contributions to be an atmos- 
phere of voluntary industry, a spirit 
of cheerful cooperation in the activi- 
ties and work of the school not only 
on my part but on the part of the 
pupils with whom I work; school 
loyalty and pride; achievement of 
improvement by appreciation rather 
than criticism, and efficient handling 
of the “red tape” of the school. 

TweLrtH TeacHer: I am to be 
rated. Well, I suggest that those 
who rate me should be those who 
know most about me: (1) my pu- 
pils; (2) my fellow teachers; (3) my 
department head; (4) the office, in- 
cluding principal, vice principal and 
clerks; (5) my school patrons, and 
never a supervisor on a three minute 
visit. Do not rate me on my untidy 
desk, or the hours spent correcting 
papers, or the color of my new sus- 
penders or my conversation at lunch, 
but perhaps on something that can- 
not be measured but only sensed: 
Have I kindled the fires of purpose- 
ful learning? 

THIRTEENTH TEACHER: It seems to 
me that actual classroom teaching is 
the smallest part of a teacher’s job, 


certainly the least significant. I find 
the reasonable and patient considera- 
tion of the pupil’s personal problems 
much more demanding than class 
work. Such services would escape 
the casual observation of a visitor. 

FourTEENTH ‘TEACHER: I try to 
have my pupils enjoy history, to be 
interested in following present day 
trends, to appreciate the problems of 
today, always keeping in mind the 
rights we have acquired because 
some people in the past were willing 
to suffer that we might have these 
rights. I try not to be a crab but 
I do believe that a certain degree of 
study is necessary. An easy teacher 
is not admired. 

FirTEENTH TEACHER: Does the per- 
son who rates me see the problems 
I face—more pupils than seats, some 
too close to the windows to permit 
ventilation, some too close to hot 
radiators, inadequate janitor service, 
an extra activity that demands much 
time before and after school? 

SIxTEENTH Teacuer: As librarian I 
strive for a consistently, orderly 
quiet room where pupils may study 
and enjoy not only school reference 
work but recreational browsing, free 
from the necessary restriction and 
consciousness of the classroom. I 
hope to build an atmosphere that 
will always linger in association with 
libraries. 





Guidance Through Tours 
(Continued from page 24) 


the pupils to center their attention 
on something definite. No oppor- 
tunity should be lost to evaluate the 
trip after it has been made. Class 
discussions, written and oral reports 
and notebooks will help to bring 
about a closer relationship among 
the various school subjects and will 
enrich the entire curriculum. 

Real comradeship between teacher 
and pupil is absolutely fundamental 
for any effective guidance program. 
Since such tours enable a teacher to 
discover traits and interests of his 
pupils that are not brought out in 
the typical class they should be in- 
cluded in the regular offerings of the 
school. These tours should not be 
considered extracurricular but should 
be a vital part of every school cur- 
riculum. 
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Teachers Salaries 


NE of the by-products of the 
() recent national check of the 
economic status of college alumni’ 
is a study of the actual purchasing 
power of the salaries of public school 
The situation centering in but education and recreation tend 
toward mental growth and esthetic 
development. Budget emphasis will, 
obviously, be different on different 
economic levels. For example, a 
teacher will probably use a larger 
proportion of his income on 
“growth” than will a day laborer. 
The Colorado Research Committec 
on the Economic Status of the 
Teacher made a detailed study of the 
spending of public school teachers in 
Colorado in 1932-33. The budget 
was divided into the same categories 
that the National Education Asso- 
ciation Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Teacher used. This 
was a continuous project, starting in 
October 1932 and ending in Septem- 
ber 1933. The teachers participating 


teachers. 
the state of Colorado is used by way 
of illustration. 

Before the purchasing power of the 
teacher’s salary may be determined, 
it is necessary to know how he 
spends his money. Since salaries are 
used to buy goods, the amount of 
goods usually purchased may be used 
as the criterion for determining pur- 
chasing power. 

The budget may be divided rough- 
ly into two main groups: necessities 
and luxuries. These may be called 
need and growth expenditures. For 
example, food, clothing and shelter 
are needed to support physical life, 
~ ‘Greenleaf, W. J.: Economic Status of Col 
lege Alumni, Project in Research in Univer- 


sities, Bulletin No. 10, 1937. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1939. 























Table 1—Construction of Weights for Determining Purchasing Power of Salaries 
of Colorado Teachers, 1932- 1933* 

Item Men Women 

| 2 8 
SS arr i sictecint te So dace ta attired ere $ 23.59 
2. House operation... .. paneiare & aibaaiaty 13 .07 8.12 
cece chess chee ed eased dee hKesOReeSntehewwanid 11.20 11.66 
Te eres atk ad wie ork eee ba Whw RO Ome Heke Hee 10.21 15.72 
5. Housing.............. nd isa inch 5k p doe RNA ed es 9.83 11.39 
NE lk aint eked map neden adiackp wna eee bio - 3.81 2.92 
pt 65 ican weinns ; Sitiiectaars wear Tree 3.33 1.28 
8. Miscellaneous. .................. ; to, si 24.64 25 .32 
Total...... ee ee $100.00 $100.00 
*Whitney F. L., and Others: Unpublished Report of the Research Committee of the Colorado 


due ation yl iation on the Income and E xpenditures of Public School Teachers, 1932- 33. 

















Table 2—Purchasing Power of Teacher’s Salary in Colorado, 1926-36 

















A—Weights of the Bureau of line Statistics; B—Weights of Eell’s ite | for Teachers; 
C—Weights of Butsch’s Index for Teachers; D—Weights of the National Education Association 
Committee on the Teacher’s Economic Position Index for Teachers; E—Weights of the Colorado 
Index for F Mc n Teachers; F-—Weights of the Colorado Index for Women Teachers. 











Year A 1 B Cc} D? E F 

| 2 8 4 6 6 7 
aaa 101.7 99 4 99.4 100.4 101.4 100.5 
Ee ee eer ge ce. ek lee 99 .7 97 .9 96.5 97 .7 98 .4 98.0 
OS ee ee 96.9 95.7 94.5 95 .6 96.6 95.9 
2 97.7 97.8 95.7 95.7 97.0 96.6 
ie es+sa ee I Ne 95.6 92.8 92.4 93.9 93 .4 
a ees eee jhe ether eee 92.0 87.8 85.4 87 .3 87 .4 
I982..... SS eae ee me 85.5 SO .2 76.3 SO.1 79.3 
Te a ; | 82.8 77.6 75.1 79.1 78.0 
1934...... /isvareeorn “Eee 84.4 79.7 78.4 82.2 81.0 
ESS Sere rere ee a 86.0 S1.6 SO .7 84.2 83.1 
0 ee ee eee 86.9 2.6 81.7 85.0 $4.0 





1Butse h, R. L. C.: Trends in a the Purchs sing Powe r of Teachers’ Salaries, American School Board 
Journal 87: 18, (Oct.) 1933. 

*Buckingham, B. R., and Others: The Teacher's Economic Position, Research Bulletin No. 4, 
13:236. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1935. 
Note: Average, 19: 23-25-100 (base). 
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Ek. L. WHITNEY 


Faculty Members, 


were given books of twelve question- 
naires, each of these containing a 
copy of the budget. Every month 
the teacher filled in the sum of 
money spent under each item on the 
return sheet for that month and 
mailed it to the committee.” 

Since the returns of the men and 
the women were kept separately, 
budget proportions for single and for 
married people are available. The 
majority of the men teachers were 
married and the women were usually 
single. The first months of the study 
provided the larger returns. During 
October, 93 men and 460 women 
sent in data. Each month the returns 
declined. The amount of money re- 
ported totaled nearly a half million 
dollars, $83,659 for the men and 
$391,662 for the women. 

When the proportions of the 
budget are known, variations in pur- 
chasing power can be determined 
more accurately. The cost of living 
will vary in proportion to the varia 
tions in each item of expenditure. 
Since the variations in cost among 
the items are not the same, it is nec- 
essary to weight the variation in the 
total purchasing power by the vari- 
ations in each item. The Colorado 
Research Committee obtained the 
weightings of the budget of the 
teacher when it received the percent- 
age spent upon each of its 15 items. 
Therefore, if the exact changes in the 
purchasing power of teachers’ sal- 
aries were to be determined, the 15 
items would have to be weighted. 

The same assumption that the 
National Education Association com 
mittee used was first followed in con- 
structing the formula for the cost-of- 
living indices; i.e. it was assumed 
that the changes in unusual expendi- 
tures for health, education, recrea- 
tion and miscellaneous needs and 
luxuries would vary as the need items 
varied. Hence, they were combined 
with the need expenditures. It was 

*Buckingham, B. R., and Others: The 
Teacher’s Economic Position, Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association, 


13:4. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, September 1935. 
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Colorado State College of Education 


also assumed that reduction of debt, 
gifts and donations and aid to de- 
pendents would vary as the total 
varied. Hence, they were combined 
into the whole budget. Table 1 
gives the weighting obtained. The 
formulas are used in determining 
changes in the purchasing power of 
the teacher’s dollar. 

After the formula for determining 
the purchasing power of the teacher’s 
salary was constructed, it was nec- 
essary to obtain the various indices. 
As the study had most of its sub- 
jects residing in Colorado and there 
were no state figures, the indices for 
the city of Denver were used. It 
is assumed that the indices for all 
of Colorado will vary more like Den- 
ver’s than like those of the country 
at large. 

Using the weightings of the vari- 
ous formulas, the purchasing power 
of the teacher’s salary was computed. 
Table 2 presents the various indices 
of the cost of living for teachers in 
Colorado, according to the purchas- 
ing power of items in Denver. The 
recession period is noticeable here. 
This is not true merely of one for- 
mula but of all formulas dealing with 
the cost of living of teachers. All 
indicate the year 1933 as the depth 
of the depression. These data, there- 
fore, justify the use of the year 1933 
as the depression year among the 
bachelor of arts graduates of Colo- 
rado State College of Education. 


In any discussion of salary, money 
values for the various years should 
be corrected by the indices. This is 
done by dividing the salary by the 
index of that year. In calculating, 
the fact that indices are percentages 
should be remembered in order to 
place the decimal correctly. For ex- 
ample, if the salary of a teacher was 
$1350 in 1936 and $1150 in 1933, 
which has the greater purchasing 
power? The amount of goods pur- 
chased for $100 in 1924 and 1925 is 
taken as the average. Hence, the 
$1350 is divided by the index .850 
for 1936, and the $1150 is divided by 
791 (table 2, column 6). The results 
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will express the total purchasing 
power of the teacher’s salary accord- 
ing to the Colorado formula. 

Upon completing the computa- 
tions, the purchasing power of the 
salary of 1933 proved to be $1454 and 
that of 1936 was $1588. This is fur- 
ther illustrated in table 3, which in- 
cludes the depression years. This 
table gives equivalents for a salary 
of $1000 in 1936. 


their purchasing power at the dates 
given. All the salaries are made 
equal in purchasing power and it is 
found that experienced teachers 
among the men are receiving approx- 
imately the same salary as those in 
the 1920’s. Women, however, show 
some increased compensation. 
Among the inexperienced, it is 
found that the men have not suffered 
decreased salaries, whereas the 
women have received better starting 
wages. Thus, in 1926-27, the inex- 
perienced men teachers of Colorado 
received a real wage of $1343, while 
in 1935 they received $1412 (table 


4). The women suffered a wide 
variation, $916 in 1926-27 and $1221 
in 1935. 

Hence, it may be concluded that 
the depression has not retarded the 
economic status of these teachers 
when the total trend of a decade 
is taken into consideration. 


With the index of the cost of living 
known, it is now possible to compare 
salaries of teachers in different years. 
Table 4 illustrates the use of these 
indices. Here, the actual money fig- 
ures of salaries of experienced and 
inexperienced teachers from 1925 to 
1936 are calculated, together with 


Table 3—Amount Equivalent to Teacher’s Salary of $1000 in 1936 
A—Bureau of Labor Statistics Formula; B—Eell’s Index for Sanainades C—Butsch’ s ieolen for 
Teachers; D—National Education Association Committee on the Teacher’s Economic Position 
Index; E—Colorado Index for Men Teachers; F—Colorado Index for Women Teachers, 1928-35. 























Year A B Cc D E F Average 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1928..... ‘apy $1163 $1101 $1144 $1170 $1136 $1142 $1143 
1929.... ae . 1173 1125 1159 1171 1141 1150 1153 
1930..... . 1126 1100 1123 1131 1105 1112 1116 
1931... is . 1029 1059 1063 1045 1027 1040 1044 
are 909 984 971 934 942 944 947 
1933 eee . 898 953 939 919 931 929 928 
1934..... ; 945 971 965 960 967 964 962 
ae eee oe . 986 990 988 988 991 989 989 





Table—4 Actual Compensation and Purchasing Power of Salaries of Experienced 
and Inexperienced Teachers in Colorado, Ohio and Oregon. 








Men Women 





Study 
Salary Value Salary Value 


1 2 3 4 6 








Experienced teachers 
Colorado State College of Education, bachelor of arts 
graduates, 1928-1935 .....................005. $1326 $1560 $1171 $1394 


Colorado experienced teachers, 1923- 1925)... . 1567 1567 1167 1167 
Colorado State College of Education, ee of arts 
a GR aa catia ib re Oebe i Pay! 1200 1412 1273 1221 
Inexperienced teachers 
Colorado inexperienced teachers, 1926-19272........ 1342 1343 907 916 
Colorado inexperienced teachers 1925-1926?........ 1560 1538 1129 1123 
Ohio State University inexperienced teachers, 1928- 
RT. Ser re hs “ees 1426 1470 1264 1308 
Oregon inexperienced teachers, 1929-1930*......... 1266 1348 965 1033 





1\Whitney, F. L.: Teacher Demand and Supply in the Public Schools, Colorado Teachers’ College 
Education Series, No. 8, Greeley, Colo., 1930. e 

2Messner, C. J.: The Demand for Public School Teachers in Colorado, Unpublished Master of 
Arts Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 1928. 

*Anderson, E , and Stubbs, E. M.: Salaries of Inexperienced Teachers, Educational Research 
Bulletin 8:289 (Septsinber 25) 1929. 

‘Hu 7% Teacher Demand and Supply i in Coen. University of Oregon Education Series, 
Vol. 2, No. 5, University Press, Eugene, Ore anuary 1931 
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Chalk Dust 


Ode to February 


From the learned halls of Boston 
From the sunny climes of Cal. 
The pedagogues assemble 

To revamp their jargonelle. 


And the hostels gleam more cheery 
At the staid and seemly scene, 

For the crowd is never beery 
Despite Time Magazine. 


The Learned Ones assemble, 
With their papers erudite, 
To up the I.Q. of a world 
That isn’t very bright. 


They change the laws of learning, 
Damn the latest school survey, 
While lesser masters nod and doze 
In dignified array. 


O, some folks long for heaven 
Or places less refined, 

And others hie for southern sky 
To leave it all behind! 


But as for me and Arthur 
We shall softly steal away 
To meet you in St. Louis 


At the A. A. of S. A. 


L’envor: If my Board will pay the way. 
. oe 


HE President of these more or less 

United States started the thing. In spite 
of the howls of calendar makers, he decreed 
Thanksgiving into a movable feast, thus 
doubling the sale of headache powders and 
tummy sedatives. 

Now comes the Editor with a new idea. 
He suggests in an editorial that Labor Day 
be changed from the first Monday in Sep- 
tember to the second. 

You have something there, Professor! If, 
by chance, anyone reads the editorial, the 
idea will undoubtedly appeal. Public school 
men will rise and cheer. The public school 
product needs to be streamlined and the 
production time, shortened. 

One more week of fishing, seven more 
days to avoid reading those books that we 
planned to read all summer and that, praise 
Allah, we forgot to bring with us; seventy 


golden hours to sit in the sun and admire 
our navy swimming trunks. 
Go to, Professor! As you stick out your 
neck, Chalk Dust will back you to the limit. 
. oe 


HAVE just made a speech, the chokiest 

speech of my life. I spoke before a 
group of retired school teachers, more than 
50 teachers whose combined teaching experi- 
ence was upwards of 1750 years. 

Believe me, Arthur, it was an humbling 
experience. 

I started out to deliver one of my speeches 
out of the barrel, the usual pedogogical 
platitudes, a scattering of statistics that 
proved something or other, a little sermon- 
ette and a couple of dry-cleaned jokes. 

As I spoke, the sun shone through the 
window upon gentle, lovely heads of gray 
hair. There was an air of expectancy, of 
keenness, of life. For the first time in an 
oratorical career covering P.-T.A.’s, Lions, 
Elks, Moose and Red Men, I was abashed. 
In the presence of something grander than 
I knew, I groped for words. 

These gentle folk looked back upon more 
happy memories than is the fortune of most 
men ever to possess. Bitter-sweet memories 
of battles against ignorance and sloth, little 
snatches of dreams of youth eternal, bits of 
happiness that come from a life of service. 

Verily, Arthur, the teaching profession 
may pay indifferently in the coin of Caesar 
but how generously it rewards in the thing: 
of God! 

e @ 


Valentines 


When better teaching will be taught 
When battles must be won, 

The accolade will go, unsought, 

To J. Cayce Morrison. 


Northwestern has its Melby, 
A man profound and wise, 
But Columbia (and Miller) 
Know how to advertise. 


Hail budget balancer, Paul R. Mort! 
Whose figures always check; 
But as for child accounting 


Hail thrice, Ohio’s Heck! 
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YOUNG man is reading the 
evening paper. He is putting 
to practical use the early training in 
reading which he received in school. 
Or he is writing a letter. His train- 
ing in writing and in English com- 
position is serving practical ends. 
Yet again, he is figuring out a budget 
that will keep the family in vege- 
tables and shoes and _ still leave 
enough to spend two weeks at the 
shore. He is putting to practical 
use his training in arithmetic. 
Three pictures have been sketched 
in the foregoing paragraph, pictures 
that one could parallel a dozen times 
a day. 
However, show me the picture of 
a young man in the process of using 
his early training in the social studies, 
in geography, history or civics. Of 
course, it will be unfair to use as 
the subject of your picture a spe- 
cialist, a South American importer 
or a professional politician. While 
such people use the subject matter 
of the social studies continually, the 
nature of their occupations is such 
that their training and experience in 
these fields go far beyond anything 
that we could hope to give in the 
public schools. They are, therefore, 
as far out of the field of the present 
discussion as a specialist in one of 
the three R’s: a librarian, an author 
or an accountant. We are not in- 
terested in those with specialized 
training. Rather, our purpose is to 
see how the training given in our 
public schools serves the typical 
graduate of the system. 


Functional Teaching 


It seems that our teachings should 
have two results: one appreciative, 
one functional. Let us devote our at- 
tention primarily to the latter. The 
functional results toward which we 
direct our teaching in reading, in 
arithmetic, in writing are fairly ob- 
vious and well defined. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with our teach- 
ing of the social studies. We say 
that we want these studies to func- 
tion in making our pupils better 
citizens. This is certainly a laud- 
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He Is a Good Citizen 


able objective. But is it not a bit 
vague? 

Just what does a good citizen look 
like when he is in the process of 
being a good citizen? If we are 
going to organize an effective cur- 
riculum in the social studies it is, 
perhaps, to the answer of this ques- 
tion that we should first turn our 
attention. 


Charting the Course 


Under a dictatorship or other ab- 
solute form of government, it is easy 
to define a good citizen. He is the 
one who does what he is told to do, 
or perhaps the one who does what 
he wants until he is told not to. In 
a democracy, to define the good citi- 
zen is far less simple. Obedience to 
his government is only a part of his 
task. Helping chart the course of 
that government, evaluating _ its 
ideals, its methods and its attain- 
ments, these also are a part of his 
task. In brief, he is not a hireling; 
he is a member of the company. 

Rather than attempt a definition of 
the good citizen of a democracy, per- 
haps it would be more profitable to 
consider some of the characteristics 
we would expect him to have. In 
this way we can hedge him off from 
his fellows and examine him more 
minutely. Thus we can gain an idea 
of how he became what he is and 
how we can make others like him. 

A good citizen is, of course, a man 
of sound moral character in the con- 
ventional understanding of the term. 
But this sound moral character is 
merely a prerequisite upon which his 
citizenship is built. The vitally im- 
portant factor is that he recognizes 
himself as a part of a society, of a 
civic body. He identifies himself 
with this civic body of which he is a 
citizen. He has the definite feeling 
that its successes are his successes; 
its failures, his failures. He is proud 
of his country. He glows with sat- 
isfaction when he considers its ac- 
complishments. Equally, he is con- 






PAUL H. VAN NESS 


Principal, School No. 1 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 


scious of its failures, is eternally 
vigilant that they be not repeated. 
His attitude toward his government, 
its policies and its actions is one of 
constant constructive criticism. 

He knows the functions of the 
civic body in protecting the lives, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness of its 
citizens. He understands its function 
as a cooperative buying agency. 
Taxes are not to him a necessary 
evil. They are his contribution to 
a group of people who are buying, 
for their mutual benefit, goods too 
expensive to be bought individually, 
roads, schools, fire and police protec- 
tion and the like. For the ques- 
tion, “How can we cut taxes?” he 
substitutes the questions, “Can we, 
as a group, afford to buy this?” and 
“Are we getting our money’s 
worth?” 

He recognizes the problems of the 
civic body and considers these prob- 
lems as his problems. America’s at- 
titude toward the fascist governments 
is as much his problem as the paving 
of his street. 


The Materials of Society 


He knows the materials with 
which his society has to work. On 
a nation-wide basis, he knows the 
general contour and weather condi- 
tions and annual rainfalls, the crops 
that can be grown, the coal mines, 
the iron mines, the farmlands and 
the transportation routes. He may 
well be a firm believer in private 
ownership as the means for admin- 
istering natural resources. He con- 
siders the resources of the nation to 
be the property of the people of the 
nation, a heritage from the past and 
a legacy for the future. They must 
not, therefore, be wantonly desecrat- 
ed for the benefit of a few or of a 
generation. He is firm in his stand 
that intelligent planning and con- 
servation must take the place of the 
selfish abuse of the past. 

As he gets closer to home, his 
knowledge is far more specific. He 









knows from personal observation the 
industries of his community, what 
materials they use and where they 
get them, what they produce and 
where they sell it. He has seen his 
town’s reservoir and talked with the 
manager. He knows how his town 
disposes of its sewage and its gar- 
bage. He knows whether those 
things are done well or poorly. 

In other words, he knows a good 
many of the data necessary for the 
solution of the problems of the bodies 
politic to which he belongs. Fur- 
thermore, he recognizes the fact that 
further data may be needed for the 
solution of specific problems and he 
knows where to get these data. 

He has had years of practice in 
the solution of problems by the ap- 
plication of reason to data. He is 
not misled by propaganda or unrea- 
soning prejudice. He is not ruled 
primarily by self-interest. The only 
solution he will accept is the solu- 
tion according to reason. Finally 
he does something about it all. He 
writes to his representatives in the 
state and national capitals. He talks 
to his local representatives, tells them 
how he wants them to vote on cer- 
tain questions and why he wants 
them to vote that way. He talks 
with his neighbors and encourages 


them to make their voices heard. 
From time to time he attends 
meetings of the common council or 
township committee and makes it a 
point to be intelligent about what 
is going on. He visits the new mu- 
nicipal building that is going up 
in town and makes a point of going 
out to look at the road that is to be 
paved. 

Not only does he serve on juries 
when he is called but he drops in 
at court now and then just to watch 
the proceedings. He is interested 
and makes it a point to inquire 
when sentences are inexplicably sus- 
pended or disproportionately severe. 
He goes to meetings of the board of 
education. He visits the schools. He 
takes part in public discussions. He 
writes to the correspondence col- 
umns of newspapers. 

He does all these things, not to 
find fault or to criticize. He does 
them because he is an active, con- 
scientious member of the civic body. 
He knows that in a country where 
the sovereign power lies in the hands 
of the people of the country, it is 
only by continuous, thoughtful sup- 
port from him and his fellow citi- 
zens that conscientious civil servants 
can overcome the undesirable factors 
in the political system, graft, dishon- 





RICHTER. 


THOREAU. 
JaMes FREEMAN CLARKE. 
combination.—Jamers E. RussEtv. 
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As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. Rossman 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


The eagle does not catch flies —LAtin PROVERB. 

No civilization is static. It must move forward or die —HeERBERT Hoover. 
All rising to great place is by a winding stair —Bacon. 

Sleep, riches, and health, to be truly enjoyed, must be interrupted.— 


A workman bent on good work will first sharpen his tools—ConrFucivs. 
Associate reverently, and as much as you can, with your loftiest thought.— 


A politician thinks of the next election; a statesman, of the next generation. 

A little common sense mixed with ideals and standards makes a good 

Every teacher is in danger of becoming a czar in his own classroom.— 

Never disclose your schemes, lest their failure expose you to ridicule as 
well as disappointment.—Pirtracus (650 B.c.). 


No man can learn to enjoy life until he first learns to enjoy his work.— 


Either you have work or you have not. 
do something,” then begins mischief.—Tacore. 


When you have to say “Let us 
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He is a good 


esty and stupidity. 
citizen. 

Now I do not believe that the sole 
aim of our work in the social studies 
is the development of those traits 
which I have above attributed to the 
good citizen. The entire apprecia- 
tive side of history and geography, 
which is vitally important, I have 
completely ignored. On the other 
hand, I feel that any course of study 
in the social studies, which claims as 
a general objective the development 
of good citizens but which is not 
directly planned to contribute spe- 
cifically to those characteristics of the 
good citizen sketched in above, is 
making an unjustifiable claim. 

Activities designed to bring the 
pupil into intimate personal contact 
with his environment, to teach him 
the underlying facts of physical and 
industrial geography, often by first- 
hand observation, should form an in- 
tegral part of the work of every 
grade. 

This is not a plea for any patent 
formula in the social studies. The 
same results can be obtained by an 
integrated course or by separate sub- 
jects. But the pupils must get out 
of the school into the community. 
Newspapers must come into the 
schools. Pupils must go to the farms 
and the stores and the factories and 
the dumps and the dangerous cross- 
ings, not once, but continually. They 
must talk with the people out of the 
schools. They must go out after the 
rainstorm to study floods and deltas. 
They must see for themselves how 
gullies destroy the land when the 
natural cover is torn off and not re- 
placed with an adequate substitute. 
They must talk about and look at 
buildings and get an idea of costs. 
They must study taxes and what 
they buy and how much these things 
cost. They must make maps and 
study elevations and keep rainfall 
and temperature charts. They must 
form the habit of writing letters to 
people in other parts of the country 
and to various departments of our 
government. 

All these things must not be done 
at the whim of the child, or the 
teacher or the principal. They, and 
multitudinous others of their kind, 
must form an integral, graded and 
considerable part of the regular 
course of study. 
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The Married Girl Pupil 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HE United States census of 1930 

reported that 18,317 girls, aged 
15 to 19, inclusive, were married and 
attending school. This was roughly 
one in every 150 of all school girls of 
those ages. Only 8681 of these mar- 
ried girl pupils were aged 18 and 19. 
The remaining 9636 were 15, 16 
and 17. Undoubtedly many of those 
18 and 19 years old were in colleges 
but probably most of those under 
18 years were in high schools. If 
we assume that only 9000 altogether 
were in high schools, then we can 
conclude that about one in every 
600 high school pupils of both sexes 
was a married girl. 

Peculiarly enough, at about the 
same time the supreme courts of two 
states had occasion to pass upon the 
right of a married person of school 
age to attend the public schools. The 
arguments that were placed before 
these courts, the reasoning of the 
judges and the conclusions reached 
deserve wider attention than they 
have yet received. They will long 
be of interest in many communities. 

At Moss Point, Miss., the school 
trustees established a rule barring 
married pupils. A suit was brought 
to compel the admission of a married 
girl 15 years of age. The state su- 
preme court, in deciding the issue 
in favor of the girl, called attention 
to the constitutional requirement that 
the free public schools shall be open 
to persons aged 5 to 21 and to the 
compulsory attendance statute cov- 
ering those aged 7 to 16, inclusive. 


Court Refutes Argument 


The whole court concurred in the 
opinion, speaking thus: “The ordi- 
nance is based alone upon the ground 
that the admission of married chil- 
dren as pupils . . . would be detri- 
mental to the good government and 
usefulness of the schools. It is ar- 
gued that marriage emancipates a 
child from all parental control of its 
conduct, as well as such control by 
the school authorities; and that the 
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marriage relation brings about views 
of life that should not be known to 
unmarried children; that a married 
child in the public schools will make 
known to its associates in school 
such views, which will, therefore, be 
detrimental to the welfare of the 
school. We fail to appreciate the 
force of the argument.” 

The court then concluded with an 
eloquent and equivocal pronounce- 
ment: “Marriage is a domestic rela- 
tion highly favored by the law. 
When the relation is entered into 
with correct motives, the effect on 
the husband and wife is refining and 
elevating, rather than demoralizing. 
Pupils associating in school with a 
child occupying such a relation, it 
seems, would be benefited instead of 
harmed. Furthermore, it is com- 
mendable in married persons of 
school age to desire further to pursue 
their education and thereby become 
better fitted for the duties of life. 
And they are as much subject to the 
rules of the school as unmarried 
pupils and punishable to the same 
extent for a breach of such rules. 


Ordinance Is Arbitrary 


“We are of opinion that the ordi- 
nance in question is arbitrary and 
unreasonable and, therefore, void.” 
The use of the word “arbitrary” 
should be kept in mind for compari- 
son with a somewhat similar decision 
by another state supreme court in 
the same year. 

At Goodland, Kan., a married girl 
was excluded from the Sherman 
County Community High School. 
The case was complicated by innu- 
endoes against her morals and went 
to the state supreme court on an 
agreed statement of facts. A brief 
recital of the facts is necessary and 
will give us a bit of the atmosphere 
in which such cases sometimes arise. 

The girl was a sophomore during 
the first semester of 1928-29 and com- 





"McLeod et al. v. State ex rel. Miles, (Miss.), 
122 So. 737 (1929). 


pleted that semester’s work success- 
fully but withdrew from school. She 
was married Feb. 29, 1928 and be- 
came the mother of a child, not pre- 
maturely born, on Aug. 9, 1928. In 
September 1928 she again enrolled in 
the high school under her maiden 
name, but was told that she could 
not attend because she was a married 
woman. She was allowed to return 
to school for one day at which time 
the board of education met and de- 
cided to exclude her. There were 
other married women in regular at- 
tendance at the school. 


Charges That Were Made 


Affidavits against her stated that 
after her marriage she had lived with 
her husband only a short time and 
after separation had attended school 
at the neighboring town of Edson. 
There, it was said, she had associated 
with other men several times each 
week, though married, and had once 
persuaded a 16 year old girl to ac- 
company her to a public dance. 

In her behalf it was deposed that 
the “other men” were chiefly persons 
who furnished her daily transporta- 
tion from her home to Edson and 
return, one being her cousin and an- 
other being a man who happened 
regularly to be making the trip at a 
time of day suitable for her return. 
The trip required about forty-five 
minutes and she was always at her 
home before dark. At the dance re- 
ferred to, she had been accompanied 
by her mother and the 16 year old 
girl had told her that she had her 
own parents’ permission. The prin- 
cipal of the high school at Goodland 
deposed that she was an average 
pupil, regular in attendance, good in 
deportment and discipline, that she 
had a good reputation and that her 
character could not be questioned. 

With this record before it, the su- 
preme court of Kansas ordered her 
reinstatement in the school, upon pe- 
tition for a writ of mandamus brought 
by her mother. The reasoning 
follows: “The constitutional and stat- 
utory right of every child to attend 
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the public schools is subject always 
to reasonable regulation and a child 
who is of a licentious or immoral 
character may be refused admission. 
However, under the general 
public policy a student should not be 
excluded from attending school un- 
less it is clear that his conduct comes 
within the rule just enumerated.” 
Here the court referred to the old 
landmark case in Missouri which de- 
cided that a school board had no 
right to expel a pupil for attending 
social parties outside of school hours 


with parental approval,’ and then 
resumed: “The public schools are for 
the benefit of children within school 
age and efficiency ought to be the 
sole object of those charged with the 
power and privilege of managing 
and conducting the same; and while 
great care should be taken to preserve 
order and discipline, it is proper also 
to see that no one within school age 
should be denied the privilege of 
attending school unless it is clear 

*The old case of Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 
286, 27 Am. Rep. 343. 





Not Going to College? 


ADOLF C. NELSON 


Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


E IS “intelligent but not intel- 

lectual”; on an average the boy 
who does not intend to go to college 
represents approximately 5 per cent 
of the private school enrollment, 
although in some special cases the 
percentage is considerably higher. 
Consequently, the size of the teach- 
ing staff does not permit a separate 
program for the few like him. On 
the other hand, his training and edu- 
cation are just as important as that 
of college boys. These remarks and 
the cooperation of 58 private schools 
attest to the interest in the problem 
of the noncollege pupil and make 
this report possible. 

The majority of the schools studied 
are primarily college preparatory. Re- 
ports have been received from 30 
boys’ boarding schools, 14 country 
day schools, 8 military schools and 
6 girls’ schools. In many instances 
the heads of these schools have 
written letters supplementing the 
questionnaires with their opinions. 

Sixty per cent of those replying 
think that it is becoming more and 
more a duty of the private school to 
educate the noncollege pupil. The 
negative side argues, however, that 
most private schools exist for col- 
lege candidates alone and _ other 
schools should concern themselves 
with those not planning to attend 
college, for through specialization a 
better education can be provided for 
the noncollege girl or boy. The point 
is made that “when a private school 
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gives to a boy an education that is 
the end of his formal training the 
course should be radically different 
from that when a boy is going on 
to college.” 

This noncollege course has been 
most commonly designated as the 
general course, but such names as 
liberal, commercial, junior college, 
individual plan, English, scientific, 
special, business and music courses 
are used. Apparently the tendency is 
to give to this group a name which 
insinuates no lack of ability but 
which simply implies a different line 
of interest. 

As would be expected, the reason 
appearing most often for pupils tak- 
ing the noncollege course is lack ot 
ability. However, other reasons given 
are: “they can’t or won't read books”; 
“they require freedom from the ten- 
sion that frequently appears in 
classes preparing for college boards”; 
“they want fewer prescribed studies 
and a richer curriculum with empha- 
sis on the cultural subjects,” and 
“they are interested in a vocation 
where experience is more valuable 
than further study.” 

Should noncollege pupils later de- 
cide to attend college, it is a matter 
of finding a college that will accept 
the individual after seeing his record 
and, in most cases, of obtaining a 
recommendation from the head of 
the school. More than 30 universities 
and colleges admit graduates of the 
general course. 





that the public interest demands the 
expulsion. . . . 

“On the record submitted here, we 
are of the opinion the evidence was 
insufficient to warrant the board in ex- 
cluding plaintiff's daughter from the 
schools of Goodland. It is the policy 
of the state to encourage the student 
to equip himself with a good educa- 
tion. 

“The very fact that the plaintiff's 
daughter desired to attend school was 
of itself an indication of character 
warranting favorable consideration. 
Other than the fact that she had a 
child conceived out of wedlock, no 
sufficient reason is advanced for pre- 
venting her from attending school. 
Her child was born in wedlock and 
the fact that her husband may have 
abandoned her should not prevent 
her from gaining an education which 
would better fit her for the problems 
of life. 

“Under all of the circumstances 
we are of the opinion she should 
have been permitted to attend 
school.”* 

Three of the seven justices dis- 
sented in part from this discourse, 
pointing out that there was no alle- 
gation of bad faith against the school 
board and the judgment of the court 
should not be substituted for that of 
the board except when the board’s 
action is capricious or arbitrary. In 
behalf of the majority opinion, how- 
ever, two circumstances immediately 
present themselves: (1) from the 
record it seems that when the board 
excluded the pupil it gave her no rea- 
son other than that she was married, 
and (2) the opinion implies with 
much force that the exclusion was 
plainly contrary to the policy of the 
state as expressed in the constitu:ion 
and statutes. 

Thus is marked another step in the 
evolution of educational _ rights. 
Among the causes for which a per- 
son of school age may lawfully be 
barred from the public schools, mar- 
riage is not one. The Kansas case 
also propounds the salutary principle 
that a pupil is not to be lightly de- 
nied school privileges on the basis 
of gossip, rumor or local prejudice 
regarding his moral conduct. “Let 
him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.” 


®Nutt v. Board of Education of City of 
Goodland, 128 Kan. 507, 278 P. 1065 (1929). 
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Emphasis on Cult 


HARRY A. BROWN 


Superintendent, Needham, Mass. 


HE teachers’ college needs a 

new program and a new proce- 
dure organized upon a new founda- 
tion. Recent interpretations give new 
meaning to the objectives and proc- 
esses of childhood education. A 
new psychology has furnished a new 
conception of learning, which has 
provided a basis for a fundamental 
revision of teaching procedures. A 
new social viewpoint that has 
emerged in recent years has led to 
a new conception of the function of 
the school in relation to the social 
order. From these three influences has 
come a new and a better theory of 
teaching. All these facts suggest a 
thorough redirection of the work of 
public schools. 

These new points of emphasis in 
pupil education must be given seri- 
ous consideration by those who ad- 
minister teacher preparation in this 
country, for they imply a redirection 
of the education of teachers in order 
that they may lead in establishing 
better materials and better procedures 
in public schools everywhere. 


Predicts Emphasis on Culture 


The nature of the educative proc- 
ess that is now postulated implies 
that the teacher is a cultured individ- 
ual who has had rich contacts with 
the fields of social science, natural 
science, literature and expression, 
fine arts and modern cultures; who 
has mental and physical health and 
who has experienced wholesome per- 
sonality development; who has added 
to his own life a richness and a ma- 
turity of personality which enable 
him to participate appreciatively, in- 
telligently and creatively in current 
living. I predict, therefore, that a 
vastly larger emphasis will now be 
placed upon the cultural background 
of teachers. 

The new curriculum for the edu- 
cation of teachers that I am advo- 
cating consists of four parallel, com- 
prehensive and integrated elements. 
The four elements have unity within 





themselves but they also have con- 
siderable independence. I call them 
(1) education, (2) professional 
scholarship, (3) cultural background 
and (4) cultural participation. 

In this proposed program educa- 
tion is an experience subject. No 
independent and isolated courses in 
psychology, principles of teaching, 
testing and measuring, school man- 
agement or philosophy of education 
are found. One integrated course in 
education extends throughout the en- 
tire four years. It involves classroom 
study of appropriate topics and ex- 
tensive and constant concurrent ex- 
perience in classrooms as the experi- 
mental basis for learning. Students 
do something with their learning 
while they are learning as well as 
after they learn. 

Great stress is placed upon the 
idea that the technic of teaching may 
best be acquired largely through ac- 
tual experience in teaching under 
proper guidance. Educational prac- 
tice is based upon a modern dynamic 
type of psychology which respects the 
development of personality and con- 
ceives of learning as the continuous 
and effective reorientation of person- 
ality in relation to civilized living. 
An appropriate philosophy of educa- 
tion emerges during the four year 
period. All technics are acquired 
functionally by use but sufficient 
consideration is given to underlying 
theory. 


“Professional Scholarship” 


Professional scholarship is a term 
that describes the materials that need 
to be used in teaching. It is con- 
ceived as direct and explicit study of 
the culture materials used in pupil 
education and whatever background 
for those materials is necessary for an 
understanding of the materials and 
their use in teaching. 

The old order in acquiring schol- 
arship was the exact reverse of this 
new procedure. Under the old plan 
scholarship in the subject was sought 


sige 


first and then an effort was made to 
derive from it materials and methods 
appropriate to pupil education. The 
new procedure begins with pupil 
materials, finds the need for back- 
ground and then explores advanced 
subject matter so far as is necessary 
for an adequate understanding of the 
materials. The study of advanced 
background in actual connection 
with the study of materials of the 
school program provides the intel- 
lectual resources necessary for or- 
ganizing units of learning in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Implies Broad Background 


The primary purpose of the cul- 
tural background is to establish in 
the teacher a new and broader view- 
point on life rather than to afford 
specific preparation for teaching in 
some unit of the public school sys- 
tem. Cultural background _ seeks 
chiefly understanding of contempo- 
rary American culture but it also in- 
cludes study of other great world 
cultures. It is broad enough to 
include the arts in relation to life 
and civilization. 

This teacher education curriculum 
includes firsthand and realistic par- 
ticipation in contemporary culture. 
Teacher education is a living experi- 
ence. In the process of learning 
students are active participants in the 
life about them. They live what they 
learn. The principles that they learn 
come to them out of actual living 
in their apprentice teaching and in 
their community life. These are well- 
known ideas here applied to the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. 

When teachers have sufficiently 
experienced democratic living for 
themselves and when, by study con- 
nected with much participation, they 
have attained social intelligence, they 
will have taken one step toward a 
desired goal. When they have ac- 
quired educational intelligence by 
the same process, they will be equally 
prepared to deal with the educational 
situation presented by the environ- 
mental conditions of the classroom, 
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Economy is the keynote when Johnson temperature Z 
| control systems safeguard the fuel supply. More than 
that, healthful comfort for occupants and convenience 
for plant operators are assured. Regardless of the type 
of heating and ventilating systems employed, Johnson 
apparatus, specially tailored to fit the requirements 
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in the automatic control of temperatures. 








g In the High School at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 32 Johnson Dual 
& thermostats operate valves and dampers in 27 unit ventilators 

P and also valves on direct radiators. Without separate steam mains, 
a normal occupancy temperature is maintained in those rooms 
which are in use, while the unoccupied sections of the building 
are carried at an “economy temperature”’. Thus, classrooms, 
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separately. Hunter and Caldwell of Altoona, Pennsylvania, were 
the architects. Mulch Brothers of Hollidaysburg installed the 
heating and ventilating equipment. 
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namely, children needing to experi- 
ence the processes of education. 

In organizing this teacher educa- 
tion curriculum, it is the purpose to 
avoid narrow, isolated fields of sub- 
ject matter and materials that are 
so restricted in scope that important 
interrelations are This _re- 
quires the breakdown of the tradi- 
tional compartmental lines. Under 
a viewpoint the objective of 


missed. 


such 


teacher education is creative leader- 
ship acquired through varied experi- 
ences in the activities of school life 
and participation in community af- 


fairs. Emphasis is placed upon more 
and more responsibility in thinking 
and acting. 

I shall now propose a curriculum 
preparation of elementary 
school teachers. It contains eight 
subjects only. Within these eight 
comprehensive fields are centers of 
interest continuing through from one 
to four years in a unified sequence of 
study and activity. These eight fields 
include four parallel elements. The 
fields are as follows: 

English: (1) General Literature 
and Expression, chiefly contemporary 
poetry, fiction, novels, plays and cre- 
ative writing; (2) World Literature 
and Expression, poetry, fiction, nov- 
els, plays and creative writing. 


for the 


Stresses Environment 


Natural Science: (1) Natural Sci- 
ence in Relation to Modern Life, 
consisting of materials of all  sci- 
ences integrated into a comprehen- 
sive whole which stresses elements 
in the natural environment of man; 
(2) Fundamental Concepts and 
Principles of Nature, an advanced 
science study that emphasizes the 
unity of science and avoids the usual 
compartmentalization. 

Soctal Science: (1) Contemporary 
American Civilization, a vivid, in- 
spiring and challenging description 
of the American scene and an absorb- 
ing consideration and discussion of 
its chief problems and issues; (2) 
Civilizations and Cultures of the 
Modern World, a comparative study 
of world civilizations and cultures; 
(3) World History of Civilizations 
and Cultures, a study of contempo- 
rary world civilizations in historical 
perspective; (4) Problems and Issues 
of Modern American and World 
Civilization, an intensive study of 


crucial economic, political and social 
problems with world viewpoints. 

Fine Arts: (1) Meanings, Values, 
Appreciations and Creative Expres- 
sion in the Fine Arts, including 
music, architecture, sculpture and 
paintings; (2) World History of Lit- 
erature and the Fine Arts, with 
creative participation. 

Health and Physical Development: 
(1) Health and Physical Develop- 
ment, with games and dancing; (2) 
Social and Personal Hygiene; (3) 
Mental Hygiene and Personality De- 
velopment. 


Social and Educational Contacts 


Student Life and Cultural Living: 
(1) Participation in Institutional Life 
and Contemporary Culture Activi- 
ties, including clubs, societies, music, 
art, dramatics, dormitory life, com- 
munity life, individual and group en- 
terprises related to personal living 
and happiness and, especially, the 
widest possible wholesome and pleas- 
urable but educational contacts with 
social and cultural institutions and 
activities of modern life. 

Education: (1) Organization and 
Purpose of the American Education- 
al System, including a survey of teach- 
ing fields, constant observation and 
nonteaching participation, study of 
appropriate subject matter the need 
for which has been recognized in this 
experience; (2) Learning and The- 
ory of Teaching, to which are added 
constant participation in group and 
individual living of children in 
school and outside of schoolrooms, 
and continued study of subject mat- 
ter under the impulse of recognized 
needs; (3) Psychology and Practice 
of Teaching, Testing and Classroom 
Organization, accompanied by con- 
stant preliminary teaching and con- 
tinued study of subject matter; (4) 
Classroom Organization and Technic 
of Teaching, as an outgrowth of con- 
stant responsible student teaching 
accompanied by study of subject 
matter and especial consideration of 
curriculum materials as needed 
teaching purposes. 

Each of these four units compre- 
hends a continuous, integrated year’s 
work in education. In addition to 
this work, which represents educa- 
tion as largely an experience subject, 
“| continuous year’s work in the last 
year is devoted to the philosophy of 


education, under the two titles, Mod- 
ern Schools, Their Program and Or- 
ganization, and Social Philosophy of 
Education. 

Curriculum Materials and Back- 
ground: Curriculum Materials and 
Appropriate Background are studies 
that go forward during the entire 
four years in constant connection 
with experience. These should be so 
closely integrated with the work i 
education that all three constitute a 
single unitary professional experi- 
ence. No special methods courses are 
offered and all background study in 
teaching fields occurs in connection 
with study and use of curriculum 
materials. In a word, the whole cur- 
riculum becomes an integrated ex- 
perience. ; 

A definite time allotment is al- 
lowed for student life and cultural 
living as a part of the curriculum. 
All the other phases of the curricu- 
lum have aspects that consist of 
realistic experiencing of various 
kinds. They, too, lead out into cul- 
tural living. This is particularly true 
of all the work in the field of social 
science. 


Comprehensive Course of Study 


Under this plan the teachers’ col- 
lege curriculum consists of a small 
number of comprehensive courses in 
which activity and experience consti- 
tute predominant elements. The li- 
brary, the laboratory in its broader 
meaning, the elementary and second- 
ary school classrooms, as well as the 
community, are the places in which 
students work and study. The com- 
prehensive courses are largely or- 
ganizing centers for what is done 
by students. Open forum discussions 
are a predominant feature of these 
comprehensive courses. Critical at- 
titudes are fostered in these discus- 
sions. 

In this manner the entire process 
of teacher education becomes a uni- 
tary professional activity in which a 
faculty of scholarly and cultured men 
and women and a relatively small 
group of students work together in 
studying and learning. Experimen- 
tal learning and realistic learning are 
the chief features in studying social 
and educational problems. These 
characteristics will become more and 
more the predominating features of 
teacher education. 
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See Demonstrated 


The NEW Hiltonians 


during the Convention and to our legion of friends among the American 
Association of School Administrators we wish to give assurance of our apprecia- 
tion for the marvelous reception of Hillyard Hi-Quality Floor Maintenance 
and Sanitary Products during the past year. Never in the history of the 
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In this World today History is being made, we are thankful for being able 
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of thousands of school children, the teachers and administrative profession 


throughout this nation of ours. 


Hillyards, too, are making history ... in that we never cease to improve See Hillyards’ NEW 


our methods, products and equipment . . . some one has said, “‘Nowadays 


the man that says a thing can’t be done is interrupted by a man doing it” 2()” STEELTONIAN 
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We have two brand new lines of machines to show you during the Convention, 
the NEW Hiltonian of Electric Scrubbing and Polishing Machines and the 
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Best for Floors 


has his own 


ideas as to 
what constitutes an efficient floor sweep. 


Everyorie 


Loring C. Halberstadt, director, busi- 
ness and research, Terre Haute public 
Terre Haute, Ind., for ex- 
ample, told us not so long ago that 
he preferred the stock to be of horse- 
hair, bristle and some fiber. 

“Such a blend,” Mr. Halberstadt ex- 
plained, “is important in removing 
heavy subsoil and dirt. If the outside 
row is made of extra stiff bristle and 
a combination of horsehair and fiber 
is used for the center, the brush will 
sweep up all fine dirt and dust. Blocks 
and handles may be of beech, birch or 
maple, finished in transparent varnish 
or lacquer. 

“We use a brush 14 inches in length 
in classrooms, as experience seems to 
indicate that that length is easier to 
handle in sweeping around and under 
school furniture. A 14 inch block may 
have as many as 100 inside holes and 
62 outside holes. However, the tend- 
ency seems to be to decrease the num- 
ber. A 3% inch length of hair set in 
pitch is a type that will give quick, 
efficient service. 


schools, 


More on Floors 


How are your floors doing these 
days? If the answer is “Not as well 
as we would like, thank you,” try some 
of the following suggestions, which 
were passed along to us the other day. 
A schoolman we know guarantees you 
can’t go wrong if you follow these 
rules carefully. 

“Never flood floors with water. 

“Never use scalding water on rub- 
ber or rubber composition floors. 

“Never use acid for maintenance 
cleaning of floors. Flooring experts 
frequently give tile floors one cleaning 
with acid in order to remove the scum 
formed by the cement and glue used 
in laying the floor. Do not again use 
acid. 

“Do not wash or clean new installa- 
tions of rubber flooring until they have 
been laid at least seven days. 

“Do not use cleaning preparations 
containing caustic (lye), strong al- 
kalies, gritty materials or excessive 
quantities of soaps and greases. 

“When the cleaning material collects 
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in a white line along the joints in the 
flooring, too much of the material 
being used. This excess cleaner can be 
easily removed with warm water. 

“It is essential that the water in 
the second mop pail be changed fre- 
quently and that the mop be thor- 
oughly rinsed after each application. 
If this is not done, you are simply 
returning the dirt to the floor. 

“Marble will not retain its beauty 
unless properly cleaned. Do not allow 
ink or other stains to remain on 
marble. Remove them promptly, using 
your cleaning material as a poultice.” 


For a Rainy Day 

On the next rainy day when mud is 
carried on to the terrazzo floors, try 
sweeping with sawdust dampened with 
water. This suggestion is made by 
George L. Blackwell, secretary and 
business manager, school district of St. 
Joseph, Mo. “For corridors and rooms 
with wood floors,’ he adds, “a 
floor sweep of sawdust just slightly 
dampened with water also may be 
used. It is not advisable to use oil, as 
it will permeate pores of the wood and 
leave an unsightly floor as well as in- 
creased fire hazards. There is no ne- 
cessity for the use of sand in floor 
sweeps, as this tends to damage the 
floors by filling up the cracks and being 
ground into the wood finish by the 
constant tread of pupils’ feet.” 


We Live and Learn 


Take your notebook along and we'll 
see what Ruel E. Daniels, school dis- 
trict clerk and business manager at 
Belleville, N. J., is up to these days. 
Better have some extra memo pages, 
too, for you'll find there is plenty to 
write about. 

If you are unfortunate enough still to 
have in any of your buildings some of 
the old-fashioned slate urinals, you 
know what the problems are. Practi- 
cally impossible to banish the odor! 
Under such circumstances, Mr. Daniels 
prescribes a generous application of 
good aluminum paint. 

When wood about the window sills 
rots, as invariably happens, you can 
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attribute it nine times out of ten to the 
fact that the bottom of the window 
sash has not been painted thoroughly, 
with the result that the moisture has 
seeped upward. See that this surface 
is given a liberal coating of paint and 
the problem will be solved; minimized, 
anyway. 

Is more electric current being con- 
sumed than seems warranted? In each 
classroom in the Belleville schools ap- 
pears a neat printed sign which reads, 
“Please extinguish lights when not in 
use. Thank you.” Simple, but effec- 
tive, according to Daniels. 

Do you know the exact date when 
each room in the building was painted 
last? Sufficient to keep such records 
in the office, but why not make it even 
easier? In the back of the teacher’s 
cabinet in classrooms or in inconspic- 
uous places in other rooms throughout 
the building, record the date of paint- 
ing and the type of paint used. There 
it is at all times when there is need for 


checking up. 
Ready With First Aid 


Plenty of first-aid cabinets is the 
rule in the schools at Greenfield, Mass., 
the ratio being approximately one cabi- 
net to every four classrooms. In addi- 
tion, Katherine E. Fleming, school 
nurse and supervisor of health educa- 
tion, explained to us: “There are cab- 
inets in each individual shop of the 
vocational school and in the boys’ and 
the girls’ gymnasium lockers in the 
high school. There are also facilities 
for first aid in the nurse’s office, which 
is located near five of the 14 school 
buildings.” 


Compile This List Soon 


A check list of all maintenance items 
other than the regularly scheduled 
cleaning jobs can well be used by the 
maintenance supervisor as a constant 
reference sheet to determine whether or 
not the summer program is being 
pushed to completion at the proper 
time. This list should be based on all 
requisitions for repairs coming from the 
schools and should be continuously re- 
ferred to by the person whose respon- 
sibility it is to see that the program 1s 
carried along to its proper completion. 
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THAT’S MY STREET. | 


“So you don’t think we can take our 30,000- 


ton ship between those islands in this fog. 


“That's my street. I know that channel 
better than you young ladies know your way 
around your own homes. I could almost 


take this ship in there blindfolded.” 
x *K * 


When it comes to “cutting corners,” and 
getting safely through tight places in 
regard to dishwashing, maintenance 
cleaning and germicidal operations—well, 
that’s right down the Wyandotte Repre- 


sentative’s “‘street.”’ 
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When you are in a “fog” regarding main- 
tenance cleaning, dishwashing, and ger- 
micidal operations, you will almost always 
clear up your problems, and at a profit to 
you, by consulting your local Wyandotte 


Representative. 


Located in 88 North American Cities, 
these more than 200 practical, yet highly 
trained Wyandotte Representatives are 
daily in touch with the same kind of 
cleaning and washing being done in the 
buildings in your care. 


When and how can our nearest repre- 
sentative serve you? See next page. I 
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@ Washing the dishes, glasses and silverware necessary to 


T H E serve 12,000 meals per day. 


e RO R L e M @ Doing the job right. 


@ Keeping 28 dishwashing machines in good shape. 



















A six-months test serviced by a Wyandotte Representative. 


TH E Even though the buying cost of this Wyandotte was 41% 
more per pound than the cost of the material formerly used, 


SO LUTI O N total dishwashing cost was cut 19% with Wyandotte. Cost 


per pound of a dishwashing material indicates neither econ- 





omy nor extravagance. 


YOUR | 


JOB You, too, will profit with Wyandotte for dishwashing. 


“We Get Better Results With Wyandotte 
Detergent Than You Claim” 


That’s what several executives have told us— washbowls you figure too low. We get more 
these executives are daily supervising main- work than that with seven cents worth of your 
tenance cleaning and keep accurate cost product, to say nothing of the value of the 
records. 


advice given by your Service Man. Our labor 


“When you tell us that seven cents worth of costs are low, our washed surfaces look good, 
Wyandotte Detergent will wash 507 square and we don’t find any sign of cleaning wear or 
feet of soiled painted surface, or clean 230 abuse on any Wyandotte washed surface.” 


Cut Your Cleaning Costs... Ath The Wyandotte Man 
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CHARLES E. PRALL 


How Scots Conduct Education 


Coordinator, Commission on Teacher Education 


American Council on Education 


CHOOL executives accustomed 

to separate boards for the admin- 
istration of education may not always 
be conscious of the way in which 
administrative functions are condi- 
tioned by the type of authority in 
control of the schools. 

Eight years ago Scotland experi- 
enced the wholesale elimination of 
small, specialized authorities for the 
administration of local government. 
Education, previously under the con- 
trol of single function or ad hoc 
bodies, was given to the county 
councils, together with many other 
responsibilities that had been for- 
merly exercised by special bodies of 
various types. These changes cre- 
ated administrative problems that 
have not yet been fully solved. 

There has been no appraisal of the 
success of the new plan for educa- 
tion. The review of the administra- 
tion of a single function, such as the 
selection and promotion of teachers, 
will illuminate the problems of the 
directors of education and show re- 
lations between administrative prob- 
lems and the types of authorities 
controlling education. 


Local Government Act 
Before 1929 different phases of 


local government were administered 
by 869 parish councils, concerned 
with relief of the poor, 201 town 
councils, 33 county councils with 98 
district or subdivision committees, 
37 education authorities and 3 other 
types of ad hoc bodies aggregating 
nearly 100 authorities. The Local 
Government Act of 1929 reduced the 
number of administrative bodies to 
55, consisting of 24 large burgh coun- 
cils and 31 county councils and pro- 
vided for but one local authority in 
each area for the administration of 
local government.* With the abo- 
lition of the special bodies the county 
councils took over the bulk of the 
transferred responsibilities. The town 
councils in the four largest cities be- 


*Some 170 town councils of burghs under 
20,000 population and about 200 district 
councils were retained with restricted func- 
tions. 
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came the local authorities for educa- 
tion but elsewhere the county coun- 
cils became the education authorities. 

The county council is elected tri- 
ennially. It consists of members 
elected for the landward area and of 
members representing the burghs in- 
cluded within the county. The for- 
mer are elected by popular vote of 
the electoral divisions, while the 
latter are elected by the town councils 
from their own numbers. The per- 
sonnel of council and committees 
remains the same for a three year 
period. While there are small 
changes at the beginning of each 
period, they are less than one would 
anticipate. The councils of the more 
populous counties and cities are large 
bodies, varying from 70 to 90 mem- 
bers. Work is done almost wholly 
by committees. 


Typical Education Committee 


No fixed proportion of council 
members must serve on the educa- 
tion committee. In one populous 
county where the problems of rep- 
resentation are complex, the entire 
council of 90 members is on the edu- 
cation committee. Usually the num- 
ber so serving runs from 25 to 40. 
The need for having representatives 
from every burgh on certain educa- 
tion subcommittees, coupled with the 
desirability of a balance between 
burgh and landward members on the 
parent committee, results in larger 
council representation than would 
otherwise obtain. These numbers 
are slightly increased by the appoint- 
ment of nonmembers of council who 
are conversant with educational prob- 
lems or who act in representative 
capacities in connection with the 
transferred church schools. The 
typical education committee, then, 
consists of from 35 to 50 members. 

The county council may delegate 
to its education committee all func- 
tions relating to education except the 
power of raising money by rate or 
loan or of incurring capital expendi- 
ture. Similarly, education commit- 
tees are restricted from delegating to 





their subcommittees functions con- 
cerned with (1) the appointment, 
transfer and remuneration of teach- 
ers; (2) the establishment of bur- 
saries or maintenance allowances for 
secondary school attendance, and (3) 
the establishment or discontinuance 
of technical schools. 

From four to seven subcommittees 
perform the work of the education 
committee, even though the latter 
must meet regularly to confirm the 
action of the subcommittees dealing 
with the restricted functions. The 
typical education committeeman is a 
member of from two to four subcom- 
mittees, the most popular being those 
dealing with teachers or staffing and 
bursaries. 

The council work is heavy, necessi- 
tating frequent meetings of the vari- 
ous subcommittees. The minutes of 
one large authority reported 78 sub- 
committee meetings in a six weeks’ 
period. Several of the subcommittees 
concerned with phases of education, 
housing and public health met every 
two weeks during this period. Edu- 
cation committeemen have the heav- 
iest assignments; those who repre- 
sent the burghs must attend their 
own council meetings as well. Each 
council or committee member re- 
ceives a small maintenance allow- 
ance for the scheduled meetings but 
only those who lose wages because 
of attendance receive pay. 


Labor Seeks Representation 


The demand on the member’s 
time is reflected in the occupations 
of those who stand for election. In 
the industrial areas trade union off- 
cials, already on salaries from the 
unions, house and insurance agents 
and other men with flexible work 
schedules predominate. In two cen- 
ters it was reported that the labor 
representatives on the council fre- 
quently sought appointment on the 
education committee while the con- 
servatives were less desirous of 
places. 

In this hierarchy of committees 
and interchangeable committeemen 
the most important person is the di- 
rector of education. Most of the di- 
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cectors have been teachers; the 
majority, headmasters or rectors, 
while a few were originally lawyers. 
Many were directors under the for- 
mer ad hoc authorities and are thus 
older in service than either the sys- 
tem or the members of their govern- 
ing bodies. The number, variety and 
difficulty of the questions faced by 
the education subcommittees have 
placed upon the director the task 
of doing most of the thinking for the 
groups. But this does not mean that 
the committee members have been 
reticent about making decisions in 
areas with which they feel familiar. 

One director reported that his com- 
mittee had little or no opinion on 
such an issue as centralized v. iso- 
lated schools for postprimary children 
but that the question of supplying 
free clothing at subsistence or higher 
levels was bound to be hotly con- 
tested. One function uniformly ex- 
ercised by committeemen was the 
distribution of maintenance grants, 
traveling expenses and the like to 
young people who had shown ability 
to profit from secondary or higher 
education and who might otherwise 
be deprived of the privilege. 

As might be expected, the selection 
and assignment of new teachers are 
not beyond the powers that these 
committees feel they should possess. 
Had there been misgivings on this 
question they would have been more 
than satisfied by the pressure for 
positions and the attendant canvass- 
ing of committee members for jobs. 
The strategies of the directors to 
eliminate canvassing and to narrow 
or control the layman’s participation 
have resulted in a variety of selec- 
tion procedures. 


Control Over Appointments 


One director of a large authority 
had been able to get the exclusive 
control over first appointments by 
closing his lists to nonresidents and 
appointing from a placing list in 
order of merit and in order of date of 
graduation. The former was deter- 
mined wholly by the training school 
or university. To relieve his teachers’ 
committee of pressure from teachers 
seeking promotions to _headships, 
first assistants and positions as infant 
mistress he had obtained the services 
of a rotating committee of four mem- 
bers, selected by ballot from the 
membership of the staffing commit- 


tee. This group interviewed the 


five or seven candidates selected by 
the director and made the final 
choice. Only the head of the staffing 
committee was a continuing member 
of the rotor committee. The others 
served for one month but did not 
know in advance when they would 
be called. 

Another director had obtained the 
right to appoint without consulta- 
tion any resident who had completed 
his teaching preparation with a rat- 
ing of “exceptionally promising,” the 
highest given. Those reported as 
“very promising” were recorded in 
the placing list in alphabetical order 
and placed in that order unless the 
urgency of some candidate’s status 
warranted earlier appointment. 
Those rated “promising” were inter- 
viewed by the subcommittee named 
for this purpose and were generally 
placed on a temporary list. Such 
individuals served as_ substitute 
teachers until such time as they had 


earned permanent appointment. 


Interviewing Teachers 


For a third authority, noted for the 
zeal of the committee members, a 
“big six” group of the teachers’ com- 
mittee not only interviewed pros- 
pective teachers but joined the direc- 
tor in deciding who should go on 
the preference list and who on the 
larger and more delayed reserve list. 
About a fourth of the places on the 
short preference list were reserved 
for candidates carried for a year or 
more on the reserve list. This de- 
tail was indicative of the oppor- 
tunism that must have characterized 
the procedures of selection. 

The small group, in conference 
with the director, made the first sort- 
ing of the applications for headships. 
The survivors appeared before the 
full staffing committee, which pro- 
ceeded further to eliminate until only 
three or four remained under con- 
sideration. Finally, the remaining 
candidates appeared before the en- 
tire education committee to make 
speeches or answer questions, after 
which choice was determined by 
ballot. The attendance of commit- 
tee members at each threshold of 
these selective proceedings was char- 
acteristically good. 

These descriptions do not repre- 
sent the full range of variation in 
committee member activity to be 
found in different areas. They are 
from a sampling of the more popu- 


lous counties and doubtless from the 
most difficult situations. 

The activity of committee mem- 
bers in teacher selection has been 
prolonged by the failure to work out 
a satisfactory promotion procedure. 
Teachers are paid according to na- 
tional minimum salary scales, which 
eliminates the urge to transfer from 
less populous to more populous areas 
and which cuts mobility to a mini- 
mum. Apart from normal progress 
in the salary scales, promotion comes 
only as vacancies occur in headships, 
second masterships and in posts of 
principal teacher of a subject. All 
teachers must be trained; the second- 
ary teachers are largely honor grad- 
uates. This condition, when coupled 
with small turnover in the higher 
positions, makes: for strenuous com- 
petition. Few authorities have gen- 
eral inspectors who get into the 
schools; most depend upon inspectors 
from the Scottish Education De- 
partment. Only the largest city has 
a staff officer dealing with personnel 
and even there the system is devoid 
of records having more than infor- 
mational data of a factual character 
on teachers. 

Existing schemes for promotion 
have been based almost wholly upon 
length of service. These seem to be 
less satisfactory than the committee 
and subcommittee procedures. 


Advances in Scotland 


Among the schoolmen there is less 
satisfaction with the general author- 
ity in Scotland than there is in Eng- 
land. The system was adopted in 
imitation of that set up in England 
in 1902 but without exempting small 
cities and without the freedom to 
delegate authority that has charac- 
terized developments in that country. 
Perhaps the difference is in the tra- 
dition rather than in the basic law. 
Some city councils in Scotland would 
prefer to be freed from the respon- 
sibility for education, which has in- 
volved more detailed administration 
than they had contemplated. Con- 
versely, the vote getters among the 
councilmen seem to have relished 
their tasks. Students of education 
believe that the handling of the 
teaching personnel is the weakest 
feature of the work under the gen- 
eral authorities. They believe, how- 
ever, that education has made 
notable advances impossible under 
the smaller ad hoc boards. 
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MARY DeGARMC 


The School Cafeteria 
When Classroom 


Becomes Cafeteria 


‘Lie Toppenish Junior-Senior 
High School is situated in a rich 
agricultural area in central Washing- 
ton. It is rich in pupils but poor in 
assessed valuation. This is because 
approximately 70 per cent of its area 
consists of tax exempt Indian lands, 
thus reducing the tax base for capital 
outlay for construction. 

The school has shown more than 
a 40 per cent increase in enrollment 
during the last six years, making 
necessary extensive alterations and 
additions to the main plant. 

Recently the school population 
reached a point where a minimum 
of two additional classrooms was 
necessary. A survey of school activi- 
ties revealed a pressing need for 
space for five purposes. These in- 
cluded quarters for related art in- 


ERNEST L. MUZZALL 


Professor of Education 
Central Washington College, Ellensburg 


A soundproof accordian partition divides the cafeteria into two classrooms. 





] struction in the vocational home eco- 
nomics department; a cafeteria to 
serve a maximum of 208 pupils; 
recreational space for group and class 
parties; a place for pupil-parent and 
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Above: Building plan. John W. Maloney, Yakima, Wash., was the architect. 








for faculty meetings, and facilities 
for vocational training in quantity 
food preparation and service. 

This large order was complicated 
by limited funds, since only about 
$20,000 was available. A plan was 
finally worked out to accomplish all 
these purposes. While it was finan- 
cially impossible to provide separate 
facilities, by constructing a single 
story addition the main section of 
which was 45 by 58 feet, the major 
objectives were achieved. This main 
section provides for the cafeteria. 
The installation of a soundproof 
folding partition makes possible the 
creation of two classrooms, 22 by 58 
feet, which may be set up when the 
entire space is not being used. 

These rooms are equipped with 
tables having a working surface of 
72 by 28 inches. The table tops are 
of pressed fir board and are treated 
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ANALYZE THE WAY 


OBART MIXERS 






THEY CONTRIBUTE TO SUPERIOR FOOD QUALITY 
“Hobart Action”* in mixing, beating, whipping, mashing, creaming— 
provides the most scientifically thorough blending and aeration of 
food ingredients possible; means more uniformity, better textures, taste 
and appearance. 


.».REDUCE FOOD PREPARING TIME AND COSTS 
Not only in mixing, but in scores of various food preparing operations, 
with simple, practical Attachments. 


..» CONSERVE FOOD INGREDIENTS; INCREASE FINISHED VOLUME 























3 
' Make foods attractive and “menu variety” easy and economical. 
1 .-. FIT YOUR KITCHEN REQUIREMENTS TO A "T" 
; With a complete range of models, each provides maximum capacity, and 
i speedy, thorough performance of tasks. 
-.-» OFFER YOU LONG YEARS OF SUPERIOR SERVICE 


; “Hobart Action”* is possible only in mixers expertly engineered and 
fi ruggedly built to exact standards—with complete control of manufac- 


turing from rough casting to finished machine, in Hobart’s own factories. ~~ 
*Ask your Hobart Representative for complete explanation of how © MODEL A-200, "TWO MIXERS in 
Hobart Planetary Action excels. One": 20-qt. and 12-qt. bowls inter- 

changeable— performs smaller jobs or 
heavier work equally well. Large size 
Attachments. 
























A MODEL FOR 
ANY SIZE KITCHEN 


Three bench type models, from 
10 to 20-quart capacities; four 
floor type Mixers, from 30-quart 
up to the four-speed, 80-110-quart 
capacity Super Mixer. 


| HOBART 


| Foon SERVICE MACHINES | ——————--. 


Please send descriptions and details of variqus sizes of Hobart 













WB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. 














| Mixers—no obligation. (Or on other ines checked.) 
Potato Peelers Dishwashers and Glasswashers % 
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with waterproof varnish to with- 
stand constant washing. This mate- 
rial makes a splendid working sur- 
face, having a warm brown color 
that is devoid of glare. Each table 
seats six pupils during the lunch 
hour but can provide seating for 
eight. When the rooms are being 
used for classroom purposes four pu- 
pils are seated at each table under 
ordinary conditions. The tables are 
equipped with glides so that they 
may be moved about easily without 
injury to the floor. The chairs are 
approved classroom chairs with steel 
frames but with maple seats and 
backs finished to match the tables. 

The lighting, which meets ap- 
proved standards, is provided by 
windows on the south and west sides 
and by two skylights at the end. 
Ample blackboard space is provided 


on the two walls and upon six panels 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
BU/L DING 
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on each side of the folding partition. 
The remaining twelve panels in the 
folding partition are equipped with 
cork board to give ample room for 
all types of bulletins and _illustra- 
tive materials. The ceiling is treated 
with acoustical board. 

Built-in cabinets providing ward- 
robes, shelves for reference materials 
and an 8', by 11 inch file were con- 
structed in each unit. A special parti- 
tion with a door at each end, built 
between the main room and the 
kitchen unit, makes it possible for 
pupils to work in the kitchen unit 
without interfering with classes in 
the classroom. 

The kitchen unit is 22 feet wide 
and is 35 feet long on one side and 
24 feet on the other. It is equipped 
with a built-in refrigerator unit, 5 by 
4 by 7 feet, a serving counter with 
three large warming pans and six 
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Above: Plan of cafeteria. There are many fine points to be noted in this 
arrangement: the rear entrance with proximity to vegetable sinks, refrigera- 
tors and storage areas; the layout of the food preparation equipment so that 
food may be served directly to the counter. Legend: A—steam table; B— 
slide up door for return of used dishes; C—dishwasher; D—scullery sink; 
E—cook’s sink; F—refrigerator; G—supply closet; H, and H,—oven and 
oven table; J, and J,—range and range table; K—cook’s table; L—pas- 
sage; M—janitor’s closet, with water heater overhead, and N—glass filler. 


deep containers for liquid dishes, a 
baker’s table, cook’s table, soiled dish 
tray, dishwasher, clean dish table, 
food mixer, two large electric range 
units and ample cupboard space for 
all utensils and dishes. Ventilation 
is provided by a fan ventilator placed 
in the skylight. Heat is supplied by 
a fan unit mounted on the west wall, 
which is connected with the main 
hot water system. There are two 
large galvanized iron sinks for pots 
and pans and a smaller porcelain 
sink for other purposes. 

A storeroom, 5 by 8 feet, for 
canned goods and similar materials 
is situated at one end of the kitchen. 
Storage for vegetables and crated and 
sacked supplies of various kinds is 
provided in a basement room di- 
rectly under the kitchen and of the 
same dimensions. This storeroom is 
equipped with a service chute so 
that all supplies may be delivered 
directly into the basement. 

The central location of the cafe- 
teria and kitchen unit is especially 
convenient. The main room of the 
cafeteria will accommodate all ordi- 
nary events and special banquets. 
However, the school serves as a com- 
munity center and occasionally the 
need arises to serve many more than 
can be accommodated in the cafe- 
teria. This need is met by using the 
gymnasium as a banquet room. The 
gymnasium is directly across the hall 
from the kitchen and it is situated 
so that it may be used separately 
from the rest of the building; it has 
a separate steam line. 

The dishwashing, the washing and 
drying of table tops and the cleaning 
of floors are done by a squad of boys 
trained for this work; they are paid 
for it. Immediately upon the dis- 
missal of classes for the lunch hour, 
the folding partition is rolled back 
to the wall and pupils are admitted 
to the entrance of the kitchen where 
they may make a selection from a 
large number of dishes. As soon as 
the pupils have completed their 
luncheons the partition is closed, the 
floors are carefully swept and the 
table tops are washed and dried; the 
two rooms are ready for classes 
again. 

The cost of the cafeteria and 
kitchen unit, including the general 
construction, plumbing and heating 
and architectural services, was $17,- 
217. Complete equipment for the 
unit amounted to $4067. 
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Check these AMPRO features! 


NEW sound loop synchronizer—Permits perfect synchro- 
nization of picture and sound by the exact forming of 
sound loop. Guesswork is eliminated. Resetting of sound 
loop accomplished without stopping projector when 
loop is lost through faulty film and without damage to 
film. 


EXTREME quietness of operation—Runs so silently that 
no “blimp” or covering case is required. 


EASE of operation—aAll operating controls centralized 
on one illuminated panel. 


MAXIMUM film protection—A triple claw is used for 
moving film, engaging three sprocket holes simulta- 
neously. Film with two adjacent torn holes can be suc- 
cessfully used. Ampro patented ‘‘kick-back’’ movement 
lifts the claws from the sprocket holes before withdraw- 
ing, eliminating film wear. Take-up compensator prevents 
starting strain. 


IMPROVED sound optical system—The light from the 
exciter lamp is projected directly and optically onto the 
photo cell without the losses or distortions normally en- 
countered when mirror, prism, or mechanical slit is used. 


IMPROVED light optical system—-In perfect alignment 
at all times, pre-set by the factory. Projection lamp base 
adjustable so that filament can be moved manually into 
perfect alignment with optical system. The Reflector and 
Condenser lenses are mounted on front cover for quick 
cleaning without the necessity of using tools. 


1000 WATT Illumination provided—AMPROSOUND Mod- 
els “X’’ and “Y” are approved by the Underwriter’s 
laboratories for 1000 Watt lamps. A 750 Watt lamp is 
normaly furnished as standard equipment but can be 
interchanged with 1000 Watt lamps. 


PERMANENTLY attached reel arms—for 
Quick-Set-Up—Reel arms are permanently 
attached; merely swivel into position for in- 
stant use. Accompanying belts, always at- 
tached, swing directly into position. 


SMOOTH sound—Entirely free from waver 
and distortion due to its finely balanced fly- 
wheel, mounted on airplane type grease sealed 
ball bearings, and Ampro’s patented film 
guides. Curved film guides placed before and 
after the sound drum and sound sprocket pre- 
vent the film from flapping. 


IMPROVED sound drum and filter—-Mounted on preci- 
sion ball bearings, the rotating type of sound drum avoids 
sliding action between the drum and film—prolongs film 
life, and maintains high quality sound, Curved film guides 
placed before and after sound drum eliminate weaving 
and ‘Belt action.” 


SIMPLIFIED threading—Same as threading silent pro- 
jector, with exception that film also loops around sound 
drum, eliminating looping film over a third sprocket. 
Film guides assure correct, easy threading. 


FAST Automatic rewind—400 ft. reel rewinds in 35 sec- 
onds—1600 ft. reel in 75 seconds without damage to the 
film. No transferring of reels or belts. 


USES Standard lamps—Standard prefocused lamps, up to 
1000 Watts. ‘“‘Special’’ high priced lamps not required. 














PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
2839 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CMNICAGO, | 











Leading Industrial firms, schools and 
colleges all over the country are 
ordering and re-ordering the new 
AMPROSOUNDS in ever increasing 
numbers. Behind this amazing suc- 
cess of the new Ampro Sound Models 
“X” and “Y” lies a story of numer- 
ous superior features that have set 
new standards of performance for 16 
mm. sound-on-film projection. 


A powerful Auxiliary Amplifier for use with 
any AMPROSOUND Projector. Provides 
adequate volume for audiences up to 10,000 
and over. Is particularly suitable for the 
low-priced Amprosound class-room and in- 
dustrial models “*X” and “Y.”’ No altera- 
tions are required to attach one or two stand- 
ard Ampro projectors to this remarkably 
new auxiliary amplifier which will boost the 
volume output to 55 watts with less than 
5% total harmonic distortion and a maximum 
output of 85 watts. An additional change- 
over relay is available for automatic fading 
from one projector to the other. 

Twin Pilot Lights illuminate control panel 
facilitating operation in darkened rooms. 
monitor outlet enables operator to “listen in” 
and better control operation. Dual Micro- 
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Why This Sound Projector 
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phones, 
graphs can be used in various combinatio 
Individual Bass and Treble Tone Compensato 
are provided. 





Please send me the new 194 
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HEN an educational institu- 

tion enters the food service 
field, it must safeguard the health of 
the pupils and give them high stand- 
ards by which to judge good food 
sanitation practices. Health depart- 
ments, parents, faculty and pupils 
should be able to point with pride to 
their school lunchroom as a model 
for sanitary food service. 

A few school boards neglect to 
supply screens for windows and 
doors of the kitchen and dining 
room. Unless school toilets are 
strictly sanitary the health hazard 
caused by flies is greatly increased, 
in addition to being an outrage to 
all esthetic and hygienic principles. 

In one school bags of flour were 
discovered stored on the kitchen 
floor, because of lack of storage space 
or facilities. The home economics 
teacher, who had no authority or 
responsibility in the lunchroom, 
found the cook-manager one day 
sifting the mice-infested flour for 
future use! 


Scald Dishes Thoroughly 


Hot water should be abundant so 
that all dishes and utensils can be 
scalded after careful washing. Yet 
in some schools all water used for 
dishwashing and rinsing must be 
heated on the stove. Under such 
circumstances a few of the dishes 
may be scalded but not all, for the 
pan of rinse water soon gets cold, 
as well as soapy. In another school 
all the dishes, pots and pans used in 
food service for 70 children were 
washed in one sinkful of dish water! 

Some lunchroom cooks neglect to 
launder dish towels daily. Cracked, 
nicked dishes should not be used, 
for they cannot be kept clean. En- 
amel cooking utensils and steam 
table containers with enamel broken 
or worn off likewise should be re- 
placed. 

The cooks and pupil helpers who 
handle the food should be immacu- 
late in appearance and should prac- 
tice approved principles of hygiene 
in methods of handling food and in 


Food Habits and Health 





In Ohio an advisory serv- 
ice for lunchrooms in rural 
and small town areas is 
provided. Combined with 
this talks are presented 
to upper grade pupils; also 
to parents, when possible 





their personal habits and should be 
free of any contagious disease. 

Every school lunchroom should 
offer a special plate lunch at a bar- 
gain price. In many consolidated 
rural schools located at a distance 
from a village, such a plate lunch 
may be the only food offered. 

If the lunchroom is located in a 
village or city, however, where there 
are competing restaurants, hot dog 
stands, soda fountains and confec- 
tioners’ stores, it is advisable to offer 
a greater variety of food to the chil- 
dren to prevent them from eating 
their lunches in these places. Even 
if a greater variety of food is offered 
in village or city lunchroom, the 
manager should select from foods 
available each day a plate lunch that 
can be sold at a bargain price. 

This special plate should represent 
a nutritionally adequate meal for the 
children. Before starting a plate 
lunch, however, the manager should 
understand the prevailing food hab- 
its of the children and community. 
After obtaining this basic informa- 
tion, a wise manager will not plan 
an ideal type of plate lunch imme- 
diately if the food customs of the 
community are far below this stand- 
ard. If she does the children will 
not buy it. 

The plate lunch menu should start 
on the basis of prevailing food prac- 
tices with the gradual introduction 
of more desirable foods after the 
teachers and parents have had time 






MARTHA KOEHNE 


Nutritionist, Bureau of Child Hygiene 
Ohio State Department of Health 


to cooperate by explaining the im- 
portance of certain food habits to 
health. Remember that persons of 
all ages like the foods they are accus- 
tomed to eat. New protective foods 
that the manager desires to introduce 
should be incorporated into the plate 
lunch menu gradually in combina- 
tion with well-liked familiar foods. 
Half of a sandwich with an attractive 
filling may be dark bread and half, 
white when first placing dark bread 
on sale. First servings of salad should 
be small and made from familiar 
food or served free of charge. 

Publicity for the plate lunch spe- 
cials should be given in the class- 
rooms every morning and for the 
coming week in district or school 
newspapers. These menus should be 
accompanied by a statement of the 
amount of money saved. 


Introducing the Special 


Some managers, on introducing 
the plate lunch special, make the size 
of servings distinctly smaller than 
the servings the pupils get on pur- 
chasing the same foods 4 la carte. 
This policy defeats its purpose for 
there is then no incentive to buy the 
special for it isn’t a bargain. The 
cost of the special should represent 
lowest possible profit, reliance being 
placed on volume sales to add to net 
profits. Additional profit will then 
be earned by the higher price 
charged for the same sized portion 
of any item sold 4 la carte. 

When a lunchroom serves children 
in the elementary grades, a plate 
lunch is of special importance. Little 
children have difficulty in seeing 
what is on a cafeteria counter and 
in deciding what they want. Some- 
times teachers or specially selected 
pupil hosts accompany first and sec- 
ond grade children to help them, but 
seldom is assistance given to older 
children. 

Candy should not be sold in rural 
schools. If a school is located in a 
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“my Victor Record Catalogue 
helps me with music teaching 


nearly every AY: 


Save time... plan even 
better lessons with 


New 1940 VICTOR \ 


... This new catalogue contains Victor 


RECORD CATALOGUE |, 


Record listing in special classifications \ 
for high school and college use... is 
extremely helpful in planning music and 
other lessons. Get your copy from your 
RCA Victor dealer today. 








ITH Victor Records playing 

an important partin the study 
of musicand other subjects in many 
high schools and colleges, the use 
of the general Victor Record Cata- 
logue has become widespread with 
teachers. They have found it to be 
an unusually valuable aid, not only 
in planning, but teaching as well. 
Cross-indexed to cover classifica- 
tions such as folk songs, sympho- 
nies, historic gems, and many oth- 
ers—it facilitates the choice of the 
Victor Records to be used and as- 
sures selection of the proper re- 
cordings as well. Also lists Victor 
Records available for correlation 
of music with such other school 
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erature, etc. 

The new 1940 edition of this 
catalogue is now waiting for you 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s store. 
Visit him first chance you get and 
obtain this valuable aid to teach- 
ing. Or, if you prefer, just fill in 
and mail coupon below with 25c 
and your copy of the catalogue will 
be sent by return mail. 

o 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 
Trademarks “Victor” and ‘““RCA Victor” Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
RCA Booths (C-9 to C-19) at the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, February 24-29. 


subjects as geography, history, lit- 











“Free NEW CATALOGUE 


“VICTOR RECORDS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 


This catalogue contains complete 





listing of Victor Records avail- 
able for elementary schools only. 
It is arranged in convenient form 
for ready reference. Secure your 
copy from yourRCA Victor dealer 
or send coupon below. 














i RCA Victor Audio-Visual Service, Dept 
* RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Catalogue. Also please send me FREE, the 


catalogue, “Victor Records for Elementary 
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city or a village and the school board 
wiil not rule that only pupils who 
go home for lunch may leave school 
grounds during the noon hour or 
during the school day, some candy 
may have to be sold at school to 
meet competition of near-by confec- 
tioners. Under such circumstances 
it is recommended that meal tickets 
be sold to the children at substantial 
reductions in price. Some schools 
offer 20 per cent saving, selling $1.25 
meal tickets for $1 or $0.75 tickets 
for $0.60. Other schools offer only 
10 or 15 per cent reductions. Under 


















this plan, if children want candy or 
rich cake or fancy cookies, cash must 
be paid for them. This charge can- 
not be punched off of the meal 
ticket. 

It is also recommended that school 
lunchrooms discontinue selling com- 
mercial orange beverage. This prod- 
uct is made up at many dairies by 
mixing commercially canned orange- 
ade base with six to ten times its 
volume of water and with consid- 
erable sugar. The beverage is then 
bottled in half pint or quart bottles 
and distributed to homes and schools. 
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larity... 


delicacies. For fine flavor 
and real economy in special 
or everyday Sea Food 


dishes, serve Edelweiss. 





ay’ Call them what you will—hors d’ouvres 
=, or just appetizers—Sea Foods served in 
© this tempting fashion are growing in popu- 
as are the many Salmon, Tuna and 
Shrimp dishes. For any use, the great variety 

offered you under the Edelweiss label assures the 
finest of its kind. The seas and the waterways of the 


world have been combed for this assortment of Sexton 
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The Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has reported that, 
if consumed immediately after being 
bottled, the average vitamin C value 
of the beverage is 10 per cent of the 
amount present in the same volume 
of fresh or canned orange juice. This 
value decreases conspicuously on 
standing from twenty to forty-four 
hours. Yet the product sells for 4 
or 5 cents a bottle. Inasmuch as most 
children have only 8 to 12 cents to 
spend on their whole noon meal, the 
spending of 4 to 5 cents of this 
amount for less than 1 ounce of fruit, 
a little sugar and some citric acid 
should not be encouraged. 

In many homes and schools chil- 
dren have difficulty in drinking plain 
milk. Demand for chocolate milk 
in cities and rural areas has led 
many dairies to distribute it. The 
composition of plain milk is con- 
trolled by law, both as to cream con- 
tent, watering and bacterial count. 
This is not true of chocolate drink 
but it should be enforced for choco- 
late milk. The milk used should 
contain 3% per cent butter fat and 
should be pasteurized. And there 
are scientific reasons for limiting the 
amount of chocolate present to 1 per 
cent. 

School and health officials should 
demand definite standards for the 
product being sold to schools in each 
community. Dairies are usually glad 
to meet such standards when con- 
fronted with legitimate reasons.* 





*From a talk delivered before the Confer- 
ence of Food Service Directors, Baltimore. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Senior High School Menus 


Beverages 
Chocolate milk 5c 


Cocoa 3c 


Plain milk 3c 


Sandwiches 
Ham 5c Cheese and nut 5c 
Tomato and lettuce 5c 
Buttered rolls 2c Whole wheat 2c 


Hot Dishes 
Cream of pea soup5c Cheese roll 5c 
Stewed corn 5c Creamed carrots 5c 
Shepherd's pie 5c 


Salads 
Waldorf salad 5c _— Plain lettuce 3c 


Desserts 
Banana pudding 4c — Ice cream 5c 
Chocolate sauce 1c 
Fruit 4c Apples 1c 
Cakes, Candy, Pretzels \c 
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| of Library Experience is Available to You! 


Gaylord Planning and Designing Department 










Let Us Help You Plan Your New Library 


In the 44 years we have actively worked in 
the field we have learned the requirements and 
preferences of librarians all over the world, and 
have accumulated a vast amount of practical 
information and knowledge which we will be 
more than glad to share with you and your 
architect. 


During these years we have specialized in 
the manufacture of library furniture and sup- 
plies. There have been no other interests to 
divide our attention. 


Whether you are planning to modernize or 
enlarge your present library — or to build a new 
library — we will be glad to furnish specific 
arrangement suggestions. Simply send a blue- 
print or rough sketch of space available. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Established 1896 7 
Syracuse, N. Y. Srockton, Catir. 


Send for this free brochure on planning and equip- 





ping the modern library for school or community. 
It's full of helpful suggestions. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 








ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. . 
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FLUORESCE™ Sop 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and ,GeMera 
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bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared FOR FIRST AID 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 


TWESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
BALTIMORE. mOD 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more = 


serious Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HY NSON,WESTCOTT& D UNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


( Dibrom-ozymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 




















Baltimore, Maryland 
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Like driving a high powered 
automobile, the Silent Chief 
actually runs itself... you 
merely hold lightly onto 
the handle to steer. 
Hours of scrubbing or 
polishing will not tire 
you, because it calls 
for no physical 
effort. 


Balanced for 
Easy Operation 


MACHINE 
Super- 
Powered { 
for Speed 





THIS FAMOUS SCHOOL ALSO REPORTS A 


20% SAVING 


IN TIME AND LABOR COSTS WITH 





Requires fewer applications saves 
material and labor for Car-Na-Var 
WILL OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON THE 
MARKET. The original varnish-gum and 
wax floor treatment, Car-Na-Var is durable 
as varnish, scratch-resisting as wax. Ap- 
plied with a mop... dries in 30 minutes. 
Non-slippery! WATERPROOF! 


COMES IN MANY COLORS 
If your floors are bleached out or faded or just 
naturally too light . . . give them new life and 
lustre plus COLOR with Car- 
Na-Var. Car-Na-Var comes 
with the following popular 
stains already blended in: 
dark oak, light oak, walnut, 
cherry, mahogany, maroon, 
green and mission. 


FREE BOOK! 
Not mere sales propa- 
ganda ... but a handy 
book of practical ‘’do’s” 
and “don'ts” by floor 
maintenance experts. 
Write for copy today. 

Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1581 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 












News in Review 





School Building Council 


“Will History Repeat Itself?” is the 
question that members of the National 
Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems will attempt to answer at the 
opening session of their eleventh annual 
conference Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 24, in St. Louis. 

Pointing out the lag in school build- 
ing construction during the World 
War, members will discuss what can 
be done to prevent another halt of 
school building construction in the 
event of another war. Presiding at this 
session will be Francis R. Scherer, presi- 
dent of the council. Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, editor of The Nation’s ScHoots 
and professor of school administration 
at the University of Michigan, will lead 
this discussion. 

Members of the panel will include 
the following members: John W. 
Brooker, president, National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction; John J. 
Donovan, architect, Berkeley, Calif.; 
W. G. Eckles, director of school build- 
ings, Mississippi State Department of 
Education; Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan 
state superintendent of education; 
Alonzo G. Grace, state commissioner 
of education, Connecticut; Ralph E. 
Hacker, architect, Fort Lee, N. ].; John 
Lewis, president, National Association 
of Public School Business Officials; Ray- 
mond V. Long, director of school 
buildings, Virginia State Department of 
Education; Worth McClure, super- 
intendent, Seattle, Wash., and Frank H. 
Wood, educational consultant on build- 
ings, Cortland, N. Y. 

At the luncheon following the panel 
discussion, which will be at the Hotel 
Jefferson, where all of the sessions will 
be held, John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, will de- 
liver the address of welcome. John M. 
Carmody, administrator, Federal Works 
Agency, will speak on “The Impor- 
tance of Long-Range Planning.” 


FINANCE 


Surveys Education Revenues 

Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe of Bucknell Uni- 
versity was employed last summer by 
the Virginia Education Association to 
make a study of the Virginia tax sys- 
tem for the purpose of indicating ways 
in which additional revenue might be 
obtained to finance the educational pro- 
gram. 

While by no means exhaustive, Doc- 
tor Biscoe’s study was sufficiently com- 
prehensive to reveal the possibilities of 
















increasing Virginia’s tax revenues with- 
out unduly increasing tax burdens. 

Doctor Biscoe proposes to increase 
revenue chiefly by: (1) increasing the 
rates on personal incomes in the higher 
brackets; (2) increasing the corporation 
income tax from 3 per cent to 4.25 per 
cent; (3) modifying the license fee 
schedules on retailers and wholesalers to 
equalize the burden between the larger 
and smaller merchants, and (4) taxing 
tobacco. Doctor Biscoe estimates that 
these sources will produce from $5,530,- 
400 to $6,668,800. 


Toledo Schools Reopen 

Forty-five thousand Toledo public 
school children returned to classes Jan- 
uary 2 after a vacation that began 
November 22 when the board of edu- 
cation closed all public schools because 
of financial difficulties. Night school 
classes also were resumed. 

The closing was ordered to prevent 
a $600,000 deficit, already accumulated, 
from growing to $1,000,000. 

During the enforced vacation school 
officials have been studying the cur- 
riculum to determine what part can 
be eliminated to cut operating expenses. 
The new school board, which took 
office January 1, also will be faced with 
the problem of whether it shall cut 
salaries of teachers and maintenance 
employes. 





MEETINGS 


Rotary Luncheon 


The annual Schoolmasters’ Rotary 
luncheon of the N.E.A. will be held 
with the St. Louis Rotary Club at the 
Statler Hotel, Wednesday noon, Feb- 
ruary 28. Dr. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, will 
be the speaker. 

Tickets will be on sale at convention 
headquarters and at The Nation’s 
Scuoots’ booth. The sale of tickets will 
close at 5 p.m. Tuesday. 

Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, superintend- 
ent, Houston, Tex., is president of the 
Schoolmasters’ Rotary Club this year, 
and S. T. Neveln, superintendent at 
Austin, Minn., is secretary treasurer. 


White House Conference 


The public school must acquaint the 
child with the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of living in a democracy. There 
must be education for citizenship, for 
family life, for health, for leisure, for a 
vocation and for responsible living. 
Such education is possible, since good 
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SCHOOL SEATING BY "PEABODY" 


THAT’S ALL YOU NEED SAY TO PROVE YOU HAVE PROVIDED 
THE BEST SEATING AVAILABLE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


The Name PEABODY Has Stood for Fine 
QUALITY Seating for over 38 Years 


When you install Peabody Seating, you leave 
no opening for criticism. In selecting this 
quality seating you have back of you a com- 
pany that meets its responsibility of giving 
you goods of integrity, authoritative in design 
and fair in price. 

In Peabody Seating all harmful strains and 
pressures are eliminated and full and free 
functioning of the vital processes is insured. 








The above combination of Peabody Table No. 250 with Peabody No. 230 : . 
Steel Frame Chairs makes very flexible and very successful equipment Peabody Seating contributes not only to the 
for classes ranging from Kindergarten to High School. Peabody Chair mental development of the child, but to the 
No. 264 pictured below makes an ideal chair for use with Tables. Avail- ‘ . 
able in several sizes. Write for details. physical development as well. Design and 
construction, too, have kept pace with the de- 
SEE velopment of modern methods and curricula. 
PEABODY Remember, Peabody builds one of the most 
EXHIBIT complete lines of school and auditorium seating 
in America. Samples and engineering service 
We invite you are available through competent representa- 
to visit the 


tives everywhere. Be sure, in any event, to 
get Peabody prices and specifications before 
ordering school seating of any kind. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


Peabody Dis- 
play at the 
N.E.A. St. Louis 
Convention. 
The Peabody 
Space is No. 











Peabody No. 264 ¢ ’ 
Swivel Steel Frame A-20—A-22. No. 260 Steel 
Chair Movable Desk BOX 3 NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 











EFFICIENT IN INDUSTRY . . . PRACTICAL FOR INSTRUCTION 


Industry places a real value on effi- 
ciency, and that is the reason South 
Bend Lathes are the choice in so many 
industrial shops. Their efficiency is 
established by the fact that they are 
used for Production, Tool Room, Labo- 
ratory and General Machine jobs. 


Convenient controls make South Bend 
Lathes easy to operate and speed up 
work. They have the sensitivity re- 
quired for doing precision work to the 
most exacting tolerances. A well bal- 
anced and rugged construction pro- 
vides the rigidity for heavy cuts. The 
smooth, silent motor drive eliminates 
vibration, giving trouble-free service. 


These features that have made South 
Bend Lathes so popular in industry 
appeal to the well informed school 
shop instructor. 





BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
South Bend, Indiana 
Send Postcard for New 112 Page Catalog Uses More Than 100 South Bend Lathes 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 283 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 
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teaching and good school administra- 
tion are “purchasable commodities,” as 
are adequate school facilities. 

The foregoing statements are from 
the report of the research staff of the 
White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy which met in Wash- 
ington January 18 to 20. “Education 
Through the School” was one of 
11 subjects on which group meetings 
for discussion were held. 

The report continued: “Communities 
must plan for sound educational prog- 
ress — safeguarding teacher tenure and 
salaries; determining need for land, 
building and capital equipment in 


functional education . . 


occurrences. 


system .. 
better teaching. 


Tyron Series American History Maps 
Reality Political-Physical Maps 
Globes 


Hyloplate, Sterling, Velvastone 
Blackboards 


Greensite (Sight-saving Boards) 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 





The THREE “R's” 
Of Modern Education 


¢ Research 
¢ Reasons 
¢ Results 


requirements of its staff. Today, books, quills and copy sheets 
are supplemented with Weber Costello charts, maps, globes and 
other aids to visual education . 
. equipment that allows the student, him- 
self, to find out the what, where and why of past and present 


An investigation of Weber Costello Visual Teaching Aids will 
readily convince you of their splendid adaptability to your school 
. convince you, too, that they can’t help but result in 


Weber Costello Headquarters at the 1940 N.E.A. Convention 
will be Booths G21 and G23; the “welcome mat” is out. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 





terms of population trends, and secur- 
ing federal and state financial assistance. 
Such planning should consider special 
needs —to extend the school system 
downward to the kindergarten and pre- 
school child, to extend it upward to 
include boys and girls from 18 to 20 
who have not yet found a vocational 
niche and to enlarge the units of local 
school administration so that oppor- 
tunity for the farm child no longer will 
be circumscribed by the one room, one 
teacher school. 

“Comprehensive community  plan- 
ning is the primary means by which 
the school and other community agen- 





The equipment requirements 
of the modern school are as 
advanced as the educational 


all expertly designed for 


Alphasite (Sight-saving chalk) 
Alphacolors (Colored chalk) 
Alphatone (All-purpose art paper) 
Erasers 

Chalk 

Charts 

Drawing Equipment 


ILLINOIS 
















cies can relate their efforts. Com- 
munity use of school facilities is an 
effective way of relating the services 
that affect the child. Reciprocal use of 
records and personnel by schools and 
other agencies is another means of co- 
operation.” 


To Repeat Training School 

Following the three day training 
school held at Walton, N. Y., last sum- 
mer, which 50 custodians from central 
schools in Delaware and central New 
York state attended, another meeting 
of more than 100 custodians and prin- 
cipals was held at Stamford, N. Y. 
Considerable enthusiasm for this edu- 
cational project was expressed and it is 
hoped that a similar training school 
will be conducted next year, again 
under the supervision of Dr. H. H. 
Linn, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Courtesy 

Supt. C. J. Christiansen of Clarion, 
Iowa, has arranged for a member of 
the normal training class to be present 
each evening of the adult education 
sessions in the Clarion schools to con- 
duct a story and play hour for small 
children while their parents participate 
in the adult classes. 





Statement of Policies 


A statement of principles applicable 
to the relationship that should exist be- 
tween the board, executives and faculty 
of the teacher-training institutions of 
Illinois was adopted recently by the 
representative assembly of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

“Election of board members of fine 
character and intelligence, devoid of 
partisan and self-interest, devoted to the 
larger interests of our schools, and cog- 
nizant of their proper functions and 
responsibilities are vital to American 
education,” the statement said in part. 

“It is the duty of board members 
to see that schools are properly man- 
aged but board members should not 
attempt the management. Education of 
teachers is highly specialized and 
should be administered by an expert 
in that field. Positions on college staffs 
are not to be dispensed as patronage. 
Contacts between board members and 
the staff should be through the medium 
of the president. 

“A successful teachers’ college admin- 
istrator should be a successful edu- 
cator. He should have a strong con- 
viction that the success of a democracy 
is largely dependent upon its youth for 
citizenship under public school teach- 
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ers who are professionally influenced by 
democratic ideals; he should have suff- 
cient background and experience in 
public school work to understand its 
needs, a_ well-established reputation 
among his peers in public education, 
ability to understand the needs of the 
staff and appreciation of the interest 
that the public has in public education.” 


N.C.W.C. Enrollment Survey 


The total enrollment in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools in the United States 
in 1938, compared with the total en- 
rollment in the same schools in 1936, 
showed a decrease of 1.1 per cent, ac- 
cording to figures compiled for the 
school year 1937-38 by the department 
of education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. There were 7916 
Catholic elementary schools, staffed by 
59,701 teachers and attended by 2,086,- 
071 pupils, according to the survey. 
The decrease of 1.1 per cent, however, 
is less than the previous survey, which 
showed a decrease of 2.3 per cent in 


1936. 





SAFETY 





Fire Reduction Up to Schools 

Widespread belief among fire chiefs 
that reduction of the nation’s loss of 
property and life through fire depends 
largely upon its schools was shown by 
a survey reported recently in the maga- 
zine, Fire Engineering. It was because 
of failures to follow commonsense 
safety rules and to utilize safety equip- 
ment that fire authorities taking part 
in the survey believed instruction about 
“apparently trivial matters which fre- 
quently lead to serious loss of property 
and perhaps loss of life” was a topic 
that deserved attention from the schools 
and only could be presented adequately 
by the schools. 


Police Have New Aids 

The city of Vincennes, Ind., has 26 
policemen who serve without pay. 

Day in and day out, they stand at 
school safety zones during the rush 
hours, cautioning motorists to go 
slowly. They are serving on a lifetime 
basis. 

When the superintendent of schools 
took up the safety problem with the 
local chief of police, suggesting that 
policemen might be assigned to special 
duty in guarding the safety zones, the 
chief studied the traffic problem and 
discovered that the city did not have 
enough policemen to guard all the 
zones. Another solution was reached. 

Designs of life sized policemen hold- 
ing big “SLO” signs were drawn. 
These were taken to a local lumber 
company, placed against a composition 
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Specify MIDLAND LOHSEAL—penetrating seal 


BE SURE 


TO STOP AT 


BOOTHS J24-J26 
AT THE 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


IN ST. LOUIS 
AND 


SEE 


A VERY INTERESTING AND CONVINC- 
ING DEMONSTRATION SHOWING 
WHY MIDLAND 


SOIL-SOLV 


IS ONE OF THE FINEST, FASTEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL FLOOR 
CLEANSERS ON THE MARKET. 





ALSO ON DISPLAY WILL BE THE NEW MIDLAND 
FLOORMASTER JR. ELECTRIC SCRUBBING AND 
POLISHING MACHINE. 





IF YOU ARE NOT ATTENDING THE CONVENTION YOU 
WILL OBTAIN INFORMATION PROMPTLY BY 


Whiting 


MIDLAND MAINTENANCE SERVICE DIVISION 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


DUBUQUE 
IOWA 
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board and sawed out with a band saw. 
A local sign painter had charge of 
painting the policemen. This was done 
free hand in bright, realistic colors, 
with a stencil used only for the police- 
man’s badge. The signs were braced 
at the back with pieces of yellow pine, 
with a 3 foot base to hold the figure 
upright. 

The policemen are kept at the vari- 
ous schools and put in position during 
rush hours. Because the material of 
which they are made is nonwarping, 
crackproof and splinterproof, the signs 
are expected to be in use for years to 
come. 

The chief of police is pleased with 
the new aids. Invariably, he says, mo- 
torists spotting the dressy policemen 
will slow down. In one instance a 
woman driver was seen to pull up at 
the side of the life-like figure to ask 
directions. 

V. L. Eikenberry, superintendent of 
schools, says the “cops” are effective 
and that the public responds quickly 
to the warning. 


Safety Administration 

More than 150 school superintend- 
ents, members of boards of education 
and college administrators from six 








Coming Meetings 


Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Education Association, 
Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Association of Negro 
Teachers, Tulsa. 

Feb, 21-24—-National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. 
Feb. 22-23—National Council 
Mathematics, St. Louis. 
Feb. 22-24—International Council 
tional Children, Pittsburgh. 
Feb. 24-29—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

Feb. 29-March 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Columbia, Mo. 

March 13-15—South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Greenville. 

March 14-16—North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh. 

March 14-16—Georgia Education Association, 
Macon. 

March 14-16—Alabama Education Association, 
Birmingham. 


of Teachers of 


for Excep- 


March 21-23—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

March 27-29—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 30-Apr. 1—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, place undecided. 

March 30-April 5—Music Educators 
Conference, Los Angeles. 

April 3-5—Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

April 17-20—Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 

April 20—Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
annual meeting of delegates, Boston. 

April 29-May 3—Association for Childhood 
Education, Milwaukee. 

April 29-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Chicago. 

June 30-July 4—National 
tion, Milwaukee. 


National 


Education Associa- 





eastern states attended an all day con- 
ference on problems in school safety 
administration recently under auspices 
of the New York University center for 
safety education. 

Speakers at the conference included 
Dr. James F. Rockett, director of edu- 
cation, Rhode Island; C. J. Strahan, 
deputy commissioner of education, and 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland, director of 
health, safety and physical education, 
New Jersey; Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, 








E are looking for several key 

men to fill several responsible 
managerial positions with our or- 
ganization in charge of service to 
homes. The man selected for each 
position must be a superintendent, 
or principal, 28 to 40, with at least 
five years of school experience and 
a good record and reputation be- 
hind him . . . agman who knows 
the needs of the new courses of 
study . . . who is successful in han- 
dling his teachers and pupils. Sales 
experience will be an advantage, 
but not necessary if the man has a 
sales personality. 

Earning possibilities of $3600.00 
the first year, with rapid advance- 
ment to the management of a branch 
office, and a profit sharing partner- 
ship in the business with no money 


investment. 
There will be no gamble for the 
man selected . . . He need not give 


up his school position until he can 








Superintendent or Principal 


WANTED AS 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Address C. E. Snell, Vice-President 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1010 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


test his ability and prove his liking 
for this business in the vacation 
period this summer. During this time 
he can earn $350.00 to $1000.00 
depending upon his ability and the 
length of his vacation. 

On September 3, if he has made 
good and wants to go ahead in this 
business, we will give him a con- 
tract as manager, and bring him to 
Chicago at our expense for man- 
agerial training. 

If you can qualify, write giving 
complete information. State age, 
nationality, education, school posi- 
tions held, sales or business expe- 
rience if any, whether you are mar- 
ried or single, your home and school 
telephone numbers, the date your 
school closes and the date you could 
start this summer. Enclose a recent 
snapshot of yourself. Your reply will 
be kept in strict confidence and a 
personal interview will be arranged 
as quickly as possible. 

















senior supervisor of health and physical 
education, Connecticut; Dr. R. L. West, 
president, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Russell Carson, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., safety chairman, New 
York State School Boards Association. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Rural Visiting Day 

To vary the school’s annual school 
exhibit, the faculty at Granite Falls, 
Minn., decided to include a hobby fair 
in its recent program. A rural visiting 
day has been an annual affair of the 
schools and the school exhibit is an 
outstanding feature of the day. In addi- 
tion to the school exhibit, members of 
the community exhibited their hobbies 
in the spacious school library. 

Preceding the exhibit the public was 
invited to the school auditorium for a 
program. Members of the school 
library club had a display of old and 
new books and acted as hostesses at a 
tea served for all visitors. 

From the success of this program, 
it is obvious that a school exhibit is 
not outmoded, according to Clara L. 
Johnson, chairman of the exhibit for 
the faculty. 


New Idea for P.-T.A. 


For some time the local chapter of 
the parent-teacher association at Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, had been struggling to think 
up an idea that would attract more 
parents to its meetings. Finally it was 
announced that all parents or guardians 
of children attending the village schools 
would be paid for attendance at the 
initial meeting of the year. The curi- 
osity aroused by the preliminary an- 
nouncement created an interest in what 
would happen at the first meeting, 
although the “bribe” was only a nomi- 
nal sum of 10 cents. The attendance 
now is better than it was the previous 
year, according to W. A. Wickline, 
superintendent. 
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REPLACE OUT-OF-DATE FURNITURE with 
KEWAUNEE Space Saving — Time Saving Furniture 


Where schools have crowded classes and an increasing 
demand for more science subjects, it is often possible, 
by modernizing the classrooms, to satisfactorily meet 
the situation. Furniture, considered efficient fifteen or 
twenty years ago, is apt to be crowding your classes and 
tying up classrooms needlessly today. 





Kewaunee Engineers and Designers have brought 


about wonderful improvements in Laboratory and Specify KARCITE 


Vocational Furniture design, as well as in furniture 





. ; ‘ a . ‘ MOLDED 

installation. They have made possible better teach ues §6=— SIN KS 

ing, larger classes and every period use of science 

and vocational classrooms. A Kewaunee Product developed 


in the Laboratories of Mellon 


ienced e i : : 
A competent, experien Kewaunee Engineer Racincin off Gottantel Dihanti, 


will be supplied free of charge to help you solve Molded in ono piece wih 
your laboratory, domestic science or vocational rounded corners and _ perfect 
classroom problems. Simply write us direct that slope to drain. Free from dis- 
you would like the advice of a Kewaunee Engineer. tortion—inert to solvents and 


mineral acids (except hydro- 





. mie fluoric). Will not crack or break 
eceemcnashs ams TE teeen SKeiisiieer A Co under ordinary weight shocks 
oe, eee LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS and thermal shocks. Gray black 

















C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. color — smooth-surfaced — dull 
a, Lincoln St. » ,Kewaunce, Wis. gloss finish. Lighter—stronger 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madi ia eh —easier to clean. Also distrib- 
Representatives in Principal Cities uted by most other leading man- 
ufacturers of Laboratory Furni- 
Viele Keweunse a Soothe No. C-24-26 ture. So, on all orders, specify 
merican Assn. Schoo dministrators’ ; i i 
| Conv., St. Louis, Mo.. Feb. 24-29 Karcite Sinks. Write for Catalog 
Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Metal) and Price List. 























- 3 P I S 4% S ! Here’s your dream 


come true! 


WELCOME NEWS for secreta- 
ries. A new freedom from end- 
of-day fatigue. Hard jobs made 
easier ..long jobs made shorter 
by the easy action and speed of 
this new LC Smith. We want to 
prove to you, in your own office, 
that it will save time, money, and 
energy. Free demonstration by 
any LC Smith branch or dealer. 


SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New edition of “Tips to 
Typists.”’ Useful little book- 
let of time-saving ideas on 
typing. Also explains special 
L C Smith features. Mail 
coupon. 





| LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC | 


THE NEW | Desk 2, 155 Almond Street, a i Be 


| Maybe some of your “Tips to ” would be | 
new to me. Please send free oe 
Upper: heel | Name ae 

Vy 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc « Syracuse, New York | City = 
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125 Visual Education 
Specialists Are Always 
Ready to Help You! 


HEREVER your school is located, 
chances are you're closest to Bell & 
Howell service. For B&H maintains 125 
Visual Education Specialists in strategic 





points throughout the nation. When you 
want help, a specialist can be at your door | 
within a few hours! 

These 125 men are fully informed about | 
motion picture equipment, about school 
films, and about the application of motion 
pictures to teaching needs. Their knowl- 
edge and their services are yours for the 
asking. 

And behind these specialists is the Bell 
& Howell Company, supplying a complete | 
school service—(1) the finest projectors | 
in such diversity that there’s one exactly | 
suited to your requirements, (2) a con- 
stantly growing library now numbering 
more than 1,400 films, and (4) competent 
factory service stations in New York, Chi- | 
cago, and Hollywood. 

Should your visual education program | 
be expanded? Let a B&.H specialist help 
you. Mail the coupon today—no obliga- 
tion. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


At the convention in St. Louis, February 24to 29, see the Bell & 
Howell exhibit of the newest in visual aids, Booths A-40, 42,44, 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Without obligation, please have your near- 

est Visual Education Specialist help me with 


le POGIIE 0. o cc ccccncessvccesecccesecsns 





NS 2-40 


] Include details on [ Filmosound School 
Projectors; ( Filmo Silent Projectors. 
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On the Air During February 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 


by the Columbia Broadc: asting System and the N 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue). 


Sunday 


10:30 a.m.—March of Games, children’s quiz 
game program, produced and directed by 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

11:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon—Music and American 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 

1:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage in Poetry, broad- 
casts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 

Feb. 4—Lizette Woodworth Reese, Balti- 
more. 
Feb. 11—-Sidney Lanier, Macon, Ga. 
Feb. 18—Joel Chandler Harris, Atlanta, Ga. 
Feb. 25—-Stephen Foster, Bardstown, Ky. 
2:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 
Feb. 4—Arrah-na-Pogue, Boucicault. 
Feb. 11—Peer Gynt, Ibsen. 
Feb. 18—Pirates of Penzance, Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 
Feb. 25—Pelleas and Melisande, Maeterlinck. 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 
2:30-3:00 oe mae of Chicago Round 





Table (NBC Red 
3:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 
4:30-5:00 p- m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 


Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS). 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests inter- 
viewed by Watson Davis, director of Science 
Service (CBS). 

7:15-7:30 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—Youth in Crisis, sponsored by 
the American Youth Commission (NBC Blue). 

—— p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 

ue). 


Tuesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Folk 
Music of America, produced in cooperation 
with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS).? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.— Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
(NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). 

9:00 p.m.—Cavalcade of America (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—Edward Weeks, editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, explores the world of let- 
ters, with guest speakers (NBC Blue). 


Wednesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 
Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 
of explorers and pioneers (CBS).* 

Feb. 7—Astronomy. 

Feb. 14—American Prehistoric Man. 
‘eb. 21—Geology. 

Feb. 28—Minerology. 

2:00-2:15 p.m.—Music for Young Listeners 
(NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—NBC Radio Guild (NBC Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Adventures in Photography, 
amateur photography program (NBC Blue). 


Thursday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 


National Broadcasting Company. 
Watch listings for your 


of children’s books of high literary quality 
(CBS) .? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Ideas That Came True, drama- 
tizations of historic episodes which trace the 
development of American ideas and ideals, 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, narrator (NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Adventures in Science. Interviews 
with prominent scientists by Watson Davis, 
director, Science Service (CBS). 

4:30-4:55 p.m.—Medicine in the News, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association 
(NBC Blue). 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny; moderator (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30 p.m.—Americans at Work, documentary 
broadcasts comprising dramatizations of oc- 
cupations and _ interviews with people 
engaged in various vocations (CBS). 

Friday 

9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. This 
Living World, history and current events 

broadcasts consisting of dramatizations and 
forums presented at various New York City 

high schools, with the pupils participating 

in the actual broadcasting (CBS).? 

7:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 

en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and 
commentator (NBC Blue).* 

4:15 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, legends of 
the constellations dramatized, Prof. William 
H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 
Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Torch of Progress, story of 

man’s progress related by Dr. Edward 

Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

:30-8:00 p.m.—yYesterday’s Children, series on 

well-known children’s books (NBC Blue). 

:00-8:30 p.m.—Order of Adventurers, experi- 

ences of famous scientists and explorers (NBC 

Blue). 

10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 





on 


Saturday 


10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 
program for children (NBC Red). 

12:00 Noon—Milestones in the History of Mu- 
sic, presented by the Eastman School of Music 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson 
(NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Rédles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

1:00-2:00 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS). 

6:30 p.m.—What’s Art to Me? Produced in 
cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art. 
Dramatizations and quiz programs on art in 
present day life (CBS). 

7:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 
cussion of social, economic and political 
problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

7:30-8:00 p.m.—Art for Your Sake, drama- 
tization of the lives and works of great 
painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 
National Art Society (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor (NBC Blue). 


1Except Sunday. 

2The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 

83NBC Music Appreciation Hour will be heard 
in the Chicago area over WCFL on Tuesdays 
from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.). 

‘The NBC Symphony under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini will be heard in Chicago from 
9:00 to 10:30 p.m. (C.S.T.) over WCFL. 
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Film Releases 


The Eyes—A film for advanced use. 
Animation and photography show, in 
detail, the anatomy of the eye; dissec- 
tion of an animal’s eye; microscopic 
structure of the retina; physiology of 
the eye; correct use of lenses to over- 
come defects in focusing; hygiene of 
the eye. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For 
purchase. Teaching Films Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Choosing Your. Vocation—Problems a 
high school boy faces in deciding 
upon a vocation. 10 minutes. 16 
mm., sound. Directed by Dr. Harry 
D. Kitson of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Recommended 
by Department of Library and Visual 
Aids, Board of Education, Newark, 
N. J. For rent or purchase. Erpi Pic- 
ture Service, 250 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street, New York. 

Studentenweg—One of the earlier 
Work Camp programs whereby 
pupils from 15 nations in summer of 
1933 made pasture lands and mar- 
kets more accessible to the natives of 
a small Swiss locality by building a 
road. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. Pro- 
duced by the Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 

Make a Wish—This charming musical 
drama features the voice of the little 
singing star, Bobby Breen. Much of 
the action in the film takes place in 
a boys’ summer camp in Maine with 
a background of tuneful songs by 
the noted Viennese composer Oscar 
Straus. 8 reels. 16 mm., sound. For 
rent or for purchase. Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York. 


Films in Review | 


ZRRY PULLS THE STRINGS. 16 
mm. Sound. 3 reels. Distributed by 
American Can Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

Skillful handling of puppets (or, 
more accurately, marionettes) aids in 
telling the story of coffee. For those 
who might not sufficiently appreciate 
puppeteering technic, a dramatic love 
story serves to provide the raison d’étre 
for the main portion of this film. The 
puppets tell the myth of how man 
learned to use coffee from seeing goats 
eat the berries. In another scene we 
see Ben Johnson in an English inn, 
sipping coffee with his friends. Later 
we visit a Brazilian coffee plantation 
and see how coffee is picked; finally we 
go with the puppets to a modern proc- 
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essing and distributing plant in New 
York. The picture is better at showing 
the potentialities for whimsy and cre- 
ative imagination through puppets than 
at describing the coffee industry. A 
teachers’ guide, edited by Paul G. Ed- 
wards, director of visual instruction, 
Chicago public schools, accompanies the 
film.—Reviewed by Nett Rut epee, 
elementary supervisor, State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

WHERE MILEAGE BEGINS. 2 reels, 


16 mm., sound. Free. Produced 
by General Motors; distributed by 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York; 19 





South La Salle Street, Chicago; 351 
Turk Street, San Francisco. Avail- 
able also in silent version under title 
“The Power Within,’ 2 reels, 16 
mm., from the same distributors. 
Covers in the short space of two 
reels most of the basic principles under- 
lying the operation of the modern auto- 
mobile. The first ten minutes present a 
graphic explanation of the details of 
the four-stroke cycle, the function and 
operation of the pistons, connecting 
rods, crank shaft, valves, spark plugs, 
clutch, transmission in each of the gear 
positions, differential and other vital 
parts of the car. An explanation is 




















Dieticians 


Endorse the 
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DELICATOR 





¢ A great aid in school 
cafeterias, where young 
appetites of all kinds must 


be considered. 


more tasty. 


up to 114” thick. 


MEAT SLICERS—There’s a U. S. model 


to fit every size institution. 


BREAD SLICER—Slices any thickness 
Ye” to 11/16”. Takes loaves up to 22” 
long. 


ROLL SLICER—Slices all rolls and buns 
as fast as you can feed them, entirely 
through or leaves a hinge.” 





IMPROVES ALL 


Any length steak or other boneless meat that is “Delicatized” has all 
sinews and fibers severed for easier chewing. Cooks in 1/5 the time, 
with original juices sealed in— more nutritious — more tender — 


For more appetizing menu variety, make combination steaks — 
veal and pork, beef and bacon, flank and suet strips, etc. These are 
easily and quickly knit together on the Delicator, which takes meats 
























































All electric. 
Occupies 
only 11144 x 
1311/2” space 


MEATS 


“Delicatizing” requires only 
a few moments and you'll be 
truly amazed at results; far 
superior to any method of 
tenderizing, dicing or cubing. 


Liberal trade allowance on any 
old-style machine. Send coupon 
today for full details. 








U.S. SLICING | | sex MACHINE CO 


La Porte, Indiana 


r) 
[] Send data on the Delicator 4B NS-2 
1 Catalog on complete U. S line” 
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given of the function served by ethyl 
gasoline. In the second part, the va- 
rious parts of an automobile engine 
amazingly fall into place without the 
aid of hands or machinery, creating a 
completely assembled motor. 

Although the second part is quite en- 
tertaining, little if anything can be 
learned from the first part by a straight 
showing. The concepts presented are 
too difficult for any except senior high 
school grades. For science or vocational 
classes at this level, however, the ex- 
cellent and clearly presented graphic 
diagrams and cut-away sections would 
be outstanding if they were not so brief 


HIS beautiful gymnasium in 

Wellesley College will always 
be ideal for class instruction be- 
cause unnecessary noise is elimi- 
nated by a Johns-Manville 
Sound-Control Treatment. As a 
result, hearing conditions are im- 
proved, nerve strain is eliminated 
and instructions can be heard 
clearly in all parts of the room. 


And this is only one of many 
locations in Wellesley College 
where J-M Noise Quieting has 
proved a valuable aid to teach- 
ing. Using J-M methods and 
materials, J-M Acoustical Engi- 
neers have eliminated the noise 


and did not follow each other in so 
rapid a sequence. By repeated show- 
ings of each item, however, this film 
could well prove an invaluable aid to 
teachers of these courses.—Reviewed by 
the Student Council Films Committee, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


RADIO 


Redefer Named Consultant 

Frederick L. Redefer, executive sec- 
retary of the P.E.A., has been added 
to the board of consultants of Colum- 
bia’s “American School of the Air.” 

















A J-M Sound-Control 


Treatment absorbs noise 
before it has a chance to 
reach disturbing volume 


problem in classrooms, corridors, 
dining rooms, swimming pool and 
recreation room. Not only do 
these materials provide quiet that 
helps students study better and 
learn faster, but they also har- 
monize perfectly with any type 
of architectural treatment. 


Every school official should in- 
vestigate the advantages of J-M 
Sound-Control as a modern aid 
to education. Our brochure, 
*‘Sound-Control for Schools and 
Universities,’ gives full details. 
For your copy, write Johns-Man- 
ville, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Uv) JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Sound-Control Materials and Acoustical-Engineering Service 












The P.E.A. cooperates with C.B.S. in 
presenting “Frontiers of Democracy,” 
the Monday series of the “American 
School of the Air” dealing with voca- 
tional guidance and social study. 


“Yesterday's Children” 

The National Broadcasting Company 
on Friday evenings from 7:30 to 8:00 
o’clock (E.S.T.) presents a program on 
well-known children’s books, entitled 
“Yesterday's Children.” It presents 
famous men and women of today who 
tell about the books that they liked 
most to read as children. A dramatiza- 
tion of each book is included in the 
program. Among the books tentatively 
scheduled for presentation are the fol- 
lowing: “Robinson Crusoe,” “The Lit- 
tle Lame Prince,” “Helen’s Babies,” 
“Pandora’s Box,” “David Copperfield,” 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol” and 
“Huckleberry Finn.” 


Cavalcade of America 

The “Cavalcade of America,” a dra- 
matic radio program in the field of 
history, science and literature, resumed 
broadcasting in January. It has bor- 
rowed Dr. Frank Monaghan from Yale 
University for historical consultant on 
the 1940 series. Carl Carmer, novelist, 
and Marquis James, biographer, will 
suggest suitable subjects for the dramas 
and supervise the preparation of ma- 
terial. 

The 1940 series will in its first 12 
broadcasts follow a chronological se- 
quence of episodes beginning with the 
story of Amerigo Vespucci. Other sub- 
jects to be dramatized will be “The 
Luck of the Pilgrims” and an unpreju- 
diced treatment of the character of 
3enedict Arnold. 





RESEARCH 


Aids Rural Education 


A new Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion with offices at 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, recently has been ap- 
pointed by the American Country Life 
Association to foster the interests and 
cultural improvements of rural people. 

This committee is giving initial at- 
tention to the Mississippi Valley and 
to the cultural and spiritual values of 
life on the land. 

In formulating its program for the 
improvement of rural education, the 
committee is taking a strong stand on 
federal aid for rural schools as essen- 
tial in obtaining an adequate financial 
basis for the education of rural chil- 
dren. Even more immediate is its con- 
cern for effective, life-related teaching 
in rural schools. To this end the com- 
mittee is focusing first attention upon 
rural school supervision and teacher 
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MODERNIZE 


your SCHOOL’S SEATING 





No. 1900 Movable Desk 


The pupils in your older buildings are entitled to 
modern seating, too. We specialize in seating mod- 
ernization. Let us help solve your seating problems. 

Visit our exhibit in Space B-31-33, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, a Department of 
the National Educational Association. 


ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
St. Louis, Mo. Feb. 24-29, 1940 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


Manufacturers of All Types of Seating 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 
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The Halsey Taylor name on drinking 
fountains is more than a mark of 
identity ... it is a definite guarantee 
of faultless design, modern styling, 
trouble-proof service! Play safe ... 
specify Halsey Taylor. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 


a OLS EY TAILOR 
Lurking Aounleuns 
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PROTECTION 


plus Convenience 
FOR SCHOOL LOCKERS 


It's good to know that your school’s 
lockers are well-protected . .. by 
strong Dudley Locks that are mechan- 
ically superior . . . tamper-proof! 

It's even better to know that you 
are always “in control of the situa- 
tion,” with masterkeys that provide 
authorized access in addition to user’s 
combination. 

It’s best to know that the combina- 
tions of Dudley School locker Locks 
may be changed—easily and in sec- 
onds, not minutes. 

Investigate Dudley School Locks. 
Learn all of their advantages—and 
their economies. 


Get Your FREE Folder NOW! 


Gives the information you want to solve 
your locker problems—Dudley specialized 
service rendered by a staff of more than 
70 trained experts in school lock appli- 
cation and use. 


You are invited to visit our Exhibit Booth 
G8 at the N. E. A. Convention, 
St. Louis, Mo. 













DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 N. Wells St. Dept. D-2 Chicago, Ill. 
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TESTS PROVE ITs 
SUPERIORITY 


HOLMES Sound-on-Film Projectors win out when careful comparisons are 
made. The more machines set up in competition for demonstration, 
the more outstanding the quality of sound and picture brilliancy of the 
Holmes product. 


Educators in all parts of America know that a very wide range of edu- 
cational pictures have been produced on 35mm films. 


It is therefore very important that the Holmes 
35mm sound-on-film portable projector be care- 
fully considered before purchasing any other 
kindy Full picture bril- 
liancy and clarity of 
sound are certain with 
a Holmes, as precision 
in moving parts is as- 
surance of superior re- 
productive values. 



















HOLMES 
PORTABLE 
35mm 
Sound-on- 
film 
Projector 





May Be Used With r Seerne. 
Additi 

dditional Speakers SPEAKER 

for Very Large COMPACT 

Audiences LIGHT IN 

WEIGHT 

Ample vol- 

ume to cov- 

FREE DEMONSTRATION ahs Gaalban tat ts 
arranged upon request. Send 1200 people. 


for illustrated catalog. 
For full information, write direct to 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm sound projectors 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 
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education, advocating practical demon- 
strations in both fields. 

The committee held its first meeting 
in March 1939 and has held three sub- 
sequent meetings. It is now fully 
organized under the following member- 
ship: Roscoe Pulliam, chairman, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Ill.; Agnes Samuelson, vice 
chairman, secretary of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association; Mabel Carney, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Leo M. Favrot, General Education 
Board (retired), Baton Rouge, La.; 
Lowry Nelson, University of Minne- 
sota; Floyd W. Reeves, National Youth 


Commission; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
State Farm Bureau, Ackworth, Iowa; 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, and J. F. Waddell, 
Wisconsin State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, who has 
an Iowa background and has also been 
educational investigator for the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and re- 
search assistant for the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, 
has been appointed executive secretary. 

For the present the committee is 
being supported by a grant from the 
Farm Foundation of Chicago. 
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BECAUSE IT’S 
POV IATA DG 
ECONOMICAL* 


LIQUA-SAN IS USED 
SCHOOLS _ 








 L aeylly Liqua-San “C”—40% concentrated — with 

3 or 4 parts water . . . dispense it from the Sana- 
Lather in economical, thorough-cleansing foam — inci- 
dentally, soap in its most gentle form—and you have 
the reasons why this amazing combination brings sav- 
ings that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


even HUNTINCTON INDIANA renoare 





YPE SOAP DISPENSER 


SANA-LATHER FOAMT 





MNNNAAA 
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*Dispensed from the Sana-Lather 
Dispenser in foam form—90% 
air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 


ou 
LIQUID 
TOILET SOAP 





Lettuce 








MISCELLANEOUS 


All-American Youth Orchestra 

The 109 young musicians who are 
to make up Leopold Stokowski’s all- 
American youth orchestra, which will 
tour South and Central America, are 
now being recruited through the state 
offices of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

The tour is being planned with the 
cooperation of the Pan-American Union. 
Mr. Stokowski has said that a special 
ship may be chartered for the trip. 

Preliminary auditions. will be ar- 
ranged by Mr. Stokowski and the 
N.Y.A. in six or eight central cities. 
These will close March 15.  Trans- 
portation to New York or some other 
central point will be arranged for those 
who are recommended following the 
regional auditions. Mr. Stokowski will 
hold final auditions in April. 

Fifty-one state offices of the N.Y.A. 
are being directed to receive and to 
pass on preliminary applications. Both 
N.Y.A. workers and other young peo- 
ple under 25 will be eligible. Experi- 
ence and some indication of high abil- 
ity will be primary requirements. Ap- 
plications will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1. The tryouts will be open to 
all young people, irrespective of sex, 
color or race. 





Refuses Religious Poll 

The U. S. Census Bureau recently 
turned down a request by certain re- 
ligious groups that it query the Amer- 
ican people on their belief or disbelief 
in God, on the ground that a govern- 
ment agency has no right to probe into 
the religious beliefs of its people. The 
bureau also rejected a request that per- 
sons be asked to name their church 
preference if they are not a member 
of any religious body. It conducted a 
census of church affiliations in 1936 
but made no attempt to find the church 
preference of the nonmembers or 
whether or not they believed in God. 
The bureau had no choice but to refuse, 
for the Bill of Rights explicitly guaran- 
tees complete religious freedom with 
no influence or interference from gov- 
ernment. 


Commemorative Stamps 

First day sale dates and colors for 
the five stamps of the Famous Amer- 
icans series honoring educators have 
been announced by Postmaster General 
James A. Farley. 

The first day sale of the 1 cent, 
green Horace Mann stamp will be on 
March 14 at Boston. The same day the 
Mark Hopkins (2' cent, red) stamp 
will go on sale at Williamstown, Mass. 
On March 28 the Charles W. Eliot 
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SOUND PROJECTOR 


Low in cost, Universal 16MM 

Sound Projectors offer you all of 

the important new features. Four @FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
models. For all purposes. Simple @12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 
to operate. Economical to main- 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 






@72 INCH F1.6 LENS 
@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 
@2-SPEED G.E. MOTOR & GOV. 
. @ REELS TO 16” 
@ REVERSE ACTION 
@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 
@ CENTRAL OILING 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 
b @ REAR SHUTTER 


@LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @2 CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION 
@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO. 


Universal Sound Projector Div. 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1917-19 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 






@ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 
@ LICENSED — WARRANTY 










4 MODELS 


Write for literature 


FINEST. . for 
Every Purpose 


BLACK CORE 
Arr 


* 


TOILET TISSUES 


Craftsmen in the art 
of fine paper-making 
for 60 years. 


Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 


Made by 


VICTORIA 
PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 
Founded 1880. 


art 


FULTON, NEW YORK 
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FROM THE SMALL CLASSROOMS 
to the LARGEST AUDITORIUMS 


There’s A 







Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


* SCREEN 
To Fill 


Every 
Projection 
Requirement 
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Where portability is important, the Da-Lite Challenger 
consisting of Da-Lite Glass-Beaded fabric, metal case and 
tripod provides utmost convenience. It can be set up 
anywhere in 15 seconds yet folds compactly for carrying 
from room to room wherever a projection screen is needed. 
The glass-beaded surface reflects brilliant clear pictures 
without sparkling or glare. The Challenger is the only 
screen with square tubing in the tripod to keep the entire 
picture in perfect alignment. 12 sizes from 30” x 40” to 
70” x 94” inclusive from 

$12.50 up. 


DA-LITE MODEL B 


This map-type screen is mount- 
ed in a dust-proof metal case to 
hang on the wall or from Da- 
Lite Super Tripods. 12 sizes 
from 22” x 30” to 63” x 84” 
from $7.50 up. 

Slightly higher on Pacific Coast. 








Sees: 


DA-LITE 
ELECTROL 


This electrically 
operated model is 
the most conveni- 
ent of all screens 
for auditoriums 
and large class- 
rooms. Its motor 
drive, operated 
by a remote con- 
trol switch placed 
anywhere desired 
unrolls and_ re- 
rolls the screen 
as desired. The 
screen stops automatically when completely lowered 
or rewound. Because the screen is operated at a constant 
sped there is never any strain on the fabric. Available 
with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded or Mat White surface in a 
broad range of sizes up to 20’ x 20’ inclusive. 








For 31 years, Da-Lite has been an- 
ticipating screen requirements 
with equipment of outstanding 
quality. As a result, the Da-Lite 
line is the most complete on the 
market with surfaces, sizes and 
mountings to meet every require- 
ment. All are fully described in 
the 48 page Da-Lite catalog. Ask 
your supplier for a copy or write 
direct. 





es 





DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 2TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











(3 cent, purple) stamp will be placed 
on sale at Cambridge, Mass. The 
cent, blue stamp honoring Frances E. 
Willard will be placed on sale at 
Evanston, Ill., March 28. On April 
the 10 cent, brown stamp honoring 
Booker T. Washington will be sold at 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

S. T. Nevetn has been reelected 
superintendent at Austin, Minn., for 
a three year terin. Since 1921, when 
elected superintendent, the Austin 
schools have more than doubled in en- 
rollment. During 1940 the school 
district will complete a school build- 
ing program totaling $1,350,000. A 
junior college will be opened in Sep- 








tember. 

H. H. Rosinson, high school principal 
at Augusta, Kan., has been chosen 
superintendent of Augusta schools to 
succeed J]. W. Murpny next fall. C. W. 
GusTAFson, teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, will become principal. 

CHARLES RAYMOND THIBADEAU has 
resigned his post as superintendent of 
schools at Newburyport, Mass., to be- 
come superintendent at Weymouth, 
Mass. He succeeds Parker T. PEar- 


Equipment BE A HARD BUYER—* Pays! 
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In advertising to educators, Webster-Chicago’s 
object is to encourage the most thorough invest- 


Webster-Chicago has invested heavily in 

engineering development — the attainment of 
maximum fidelity, convenience, and continu- 
ing dependability. 


SON, superintendent at Weymouth for 
thirty years. 

Grorce W. GnriLL, assistant super- 
intendent, Lakewood, Ohio, has re- 
signed his position to accept the super- 
intendency of the Cleveland Clinic. 
Mr. Grill has been associated with the 
Lakewood schools for the last twenty 
years, seven years as clerk-treasurer 
of the school board and the last 
thirteen years as assistant superintend- 
ent. 

KENNETH L. SHERMAN, principal of 
the Andover Junior High School, An- 
dover, Mass., for the last four years, 
was elected superintendent at Andover 
recently. He succeeds the late HENRY 
C. SANBORN. 

LeicH M. Lorr recently was reap- 
pointed superintendent at Bridgeton, 
N. J., for another one year term. He 
has been head of Bridgeton schools for 
six years. 


Principals 

Tuomas Evans, Phoenixville, Pa., 
has been named principal of Royersford 
Junior High School, West Chester, Pa., 
to succeed Joun R. HartMan, who last 
month was named supervising princi- 
pal, succeeding A. J. ENGLIsH. 

ELeaNor MHastincs McCormack, 
head of a campus house at Radcliffe 
College, has been named principal of 


Holland Hall, private girls’ school at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

J. Geracp LoucHuin, vice principal 
in charge of the John R. Harding 
School, Elmira, N. Y., was recently 
appointed principal of the new George 
Washington School, Elmira. Three 
other principals were transferred as a 
part of a general school reorganization 
plan that specifically affects four junior 
high schools that opened with the 
beginning of the school term January 
29. Freperick J. Levericn, principal 
of the Beecher School, became principal 
of the Parley Coburn School. Franx J. 
BartLett, School 11 principal and 
former School 5 principal, was ap- 
pointed principal of the Beecher 
School. Mary Con.ey, principal of 
Coburn School, was named principal of 
School 11. 

Daviv Lone, for ten years principal 
of Plattsburg High School, Plattsburg, 
Ohio, has been named principal of 
Reid Junior High School, Springfield, 
Ohio, succeeding ArNoLp Ditton, who 
has become Springfield’s new city 
manager. 

C. R. Bowman is the new principal 
of Red Bank High School, Claudsville, 
Va. 

ELIzABETH SCHNEUCKER has retired 
as principal of Horace Mann School, 
Schenectady, N. Y., after more than 
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Consult, as you have the opportunity, any 
independent engineer who has inspected the 
busy Webster-Chicago plants and laboratories. 
He will verify the technical and quality stand- 
ards that are traditional with this organization. 


If That is why the burden of Webster-Chicago’s 
peieen Sh Geneenent ane message is simply investigate before you buy. 
) + ‘Aute Your inquiry of us—as brief or as detailed as 
you desire—will have (without obligation) the 
attention of sound engineers of broad experi- 
ence. Catalog No. 439, free on request, describes a 
all models. The Webster Co., Sec. F-24, 5622 \ 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago. 
Good sound need not be expensive. The only worth- 
while price quotation is on the system installed com- 
plete, ready to operate. So compared, the finest 


Webster-Chicago installation will usually be found 
to cost little more than a substitute “built to a price.” 
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TO PROJECT 
MINIATURES 


with the NEW 150 
Watt Model DD 








2” x 2” slides are in- 


serted and removed 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


The simplicity of the SVE Tri-Purpose Projector Model DD makes this 
equipment ideal for classroom use. This latest addition to the SVE line 
projects single or double frame film strips as well as 2” x 2” glass slides. 
It is one of many styles of SVE Projectors ranging in capacity from 50 to 
300 watts. Write for catalog. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL SOVCATION, INC. 


Dept. 2TNS 100 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


entirely from the top 


in the new Model DD 
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N° trouble at all to have fresh, clean shades .. . 
sparkling windows . . . more sanitary classrooms 
. . « when Draper Sight-Saving Shades of washable 
Dratex Cloth and Draper Patented Demountable Fix- 
tures are used. Just pull hinge pin . . . lift off pulleys 
. .. and shades are ready for cleaning . . . every inch 
of window exposed for washing. So easy . . . so quick 

. so typical of Draper Shades’ quietly efficient opera- 
tion and many extra advantages. Economical special 
fixtures for demountable attachment of shades to steel 
sash. 

Write today for complete information on washable, de- 

mountable Draper Sight-Saving Shades. Address Dept NS2 


ASK ABOUT OUR DARKENING SHADES 
FOR VISUAL EDUCATION ROOMS 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


Dept. NS2 Spiceland, Indiana 
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FA TIRA WS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 






@ LIGHT 
@ STRONG 
@ ATTRACTIVE 
@ QUIET 
@ SANITARY 
@ ECONOMICAL 


That’s all—but, of course, that’s all there is to the perfect 
tray—and CAFATRAYS have every one of these character- 
istics. 


Ask your equipment dealer—and 
demand genuine CAFATRAYS 





CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 














In Praise Winning Use All Over the World 


HERE'S no tougher job than that which play- 

ground equipment must do—resisting rust, 
wear, stress and strain—day and night in all 
kinds of weather. That’s why it’s so important 
that you buy carefully. LOUDEN equipment is 
honor-built from only highest grade materials 
by master draftsmen; it is designed by experi- 
enced engineers who know what playground 
equipment must be; it is backed by the 72- 
year-old reputation for quality manufacturing 
and fair-dealing behind the J. E. Porter Corpora- 
tion. Yet—LOUDEN equipment costs the least 
because it outwears ordinary equipment by far. 


Write for Our Informative Catalog 
Address: Dept. NS-3 


5 172 Yours Old J 
THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


OTTAWA ILLINOYJS 


SEE Our EXHIBIT at 
the N. E. A. CONVEN- 
TION at St. Louis, 
Feb. 24-29. 





Manufacturers of the famous ‘*Louden,’’ ‘‘Chicago’’ and **Spaiding’’ lines of playground, 
gymnasium and swimming pool equipment; and of ‘‘Junglegym’’ Climbing Structures. 





fifty-one years in the teaching profes- 
$10n. 

Capt. L. G. Hosincton recently was 
named principal of Hill Military 
Academy, Portland, Ore., replacing 
E. W. Novack, who resigned. 

Joun W. Park has been appointed 
principal of Philip Schuyler High 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

Water WuiteE was recently elected 
principal of the high school at Pear- 
sall, Tex., to succeed A. B. WiLitAm- 
SON, resigned. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. JosepH F. Noonan has been 
elected president of East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Doctor Noonan resigned 
last June as head of Mansfield Siate 
Teachers College, Manshield, Pa. 

Dr. A. E. Joyar, head of the depart- 
ment of education at the University 
of Denver, has resigned, effective in 
June, to accept a professorship in edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland. 

Howarp Lanois Bevis, professor of 
law and government at Harvard Uni- 
versity and a former judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, has been elected presi- 
dent of Ohio State University. He is 
54 years old. 

O. C. Scuwierinc, University of 
Wyoming faculty member, has been 
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named dean of the college of educa- 
tion, succeeding the late C. R. Max- 
WELL. 


Miscellaneous 

Pror. VERNE C. Fryk_unp of Wayne 
University, Detroit, has been elected 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Industrial Teacher Trainees, 
a group of 500 educators interested 
in teacher training for industrial arts. 

J. Smvcctarr Brown of Salem, Va., 
was elected president of the Virginia 
State Board of Education recently, suc- 
ceeding the late E. Lee Trinxte of 
Roanoke, Va. 

Ray Rosertson, superintendent at 
Cody, Wyo., has been named commis- 
sioner of education for Wyoming. 

Dean Maryjorie Nicotson of Smith 
College is slated to become the first 
woman president of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society, succeeding Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, New York State commissioner 
of education. Nominated on the slate 
with Dean Nicolson to serve as vice 
president during the three year term, 
1940-43, is JoHN KiRKLAND CLARK, 
member of the New York State board 
of law examiners. Nomination, for all 
practical purposes, means election at the 
twentieth triennial meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa council to be held in San 
Francisco next September. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 





Deaths 


Dr. Marion Ernest ‘TOWNSEND, 
president of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Newark, died recently at the 
age of 50 years. Following many years 
as supervising principal and superin- 
tendent in the schools of New York 
and New Jersey, Doctor Townsend 
was made assistant commissioner of 
education in New Jersey in 1928. Since 
1932 he had been associated with the 
administration of student personnel 
service in teacher training institutions. 
He was identified prominently with 
many leading educational activities. 

Martin M. Himn, director of night 
schools, attendance and Americaniza- 
tion in the Baltimore public school 
system, died recently of heart attack. 
He was 52 years old. Mr. Hihn en- 
tered the Baltimore system as an ele- 
mentary teacher in 1906, later becoming 
principal of schools in the eastern sec- 
tion of the city. He was assigned to his 
final post in 1927. 

James F. Day, former principal of 
Salem High School, Salem, Mass., 
since 1935, died recently of an illness 
that forced him to retire last year. 

Mrs. Erste MontcoMery SMITH, 61, 
principal of Henry W. Yates and 
Saunders schools, Omaha, Neb., died 
recently. 
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ra acing. 


@ The Aristocrat (shown) THE 


Truly the Aristocrat of Chairs 


@ The Mercury 
A Streamlined Edition of the 
Chair That Had Made History 


@ The Ideal Challenger 
An Unsurpassed Value Which 
Challenges Ail Competition 
TOAHMLITLHMETS 
Write for literature describing exclu- 
sive features of the entire line. There's 
an Ideal Chair to Fit Every Budget 
. . « built to excel, not just to com- 
pete. 


IDEAL Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS @e@ MICHIGAN 








—#\ 





THE TRAVEL TREND 
=x, 4G 






A location in the center of the 
downtown district, with shops 
and amusements nearby, at- 
tracts travelers to this fine 
hotel — where they invariably 
enjoy the comfortable accom- 
modations, the fine food in 
the Coffee Shop, and the 
superior service. Garage 
service. All rates reasonable. 


WITHOUT, 4 50 with 
BATH ‘Lup BATH’@uP 


4th STREET AT HENNEPIN 








ANDREWS 


HOTEL 
nda aman ; 


¢ @ 
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..- Can You Offord 
Bult -In Bleachers? 


Let us prove to you the false economy of 


using permanent built-in bleachers. 

No matter how large or small your gym- 
nasium may be you can have greater seating 
accommodations with folding bleachers than 
any other method of seating. Write for engi- 
of Horn Folding 


You will be pleas- 


neering data and costs 
Bleachers for your gym. 


antly surprised. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. N-2, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Offices From Coast to Coast 
FOLDING PARTITIONS AND FOLDING BLEACHERS 











SOLAR RECEPTACLES 


z= 
Guardians of Cleanliness 


Keep every part of your building neat, clean 
and tidy. SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTA- 
CLES will help you. Solars encourage stu- 
dents to "Deposit Waste Here.” 

The top opens at a touch to receive all 
kinds of daily accumulations and keeps them 
out of sight. Appearances are improved. 
Odors are confined. Fire danger lowered. 
Plumbing expense cut. 






SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


A choice of sizes 


and colors for 
every part of your 
school. 


Send TODAY for 
interesting book- 
let and attractive 
prices. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Principal Leads Forum 

Principal J. Edwin Howe of Fulton 
and Carpenter schools, Evansville, Ind., 
finds time during each busy week 
personally to lead a homeroom discus- 
sion in the eighth grades and to give 
a period every other week to the sev- 
enth grades, according to the Evans- 
ville Schools Bulletin. 

The pupils select the subject or 
project they wish to discuss. Generally 
the subjects have some connection with 
citizenship, social conduct, leisure time 
interests, high school opportunities or 
making a living. 

An informal atmosphere is evident. 
Pupils feel that this is their period and 
make the most of it. Through this 
free interchange of opinion guidance is 
made natural and easy. 





Make Believe Broadcasts 

Station LGH “broadcasts” daily in 
the third grade at Linwood School, 
Cincinnati. The letters LGH stand for 
the Linwood Good Health station. 

The broadcast is essentially a lan- 
guage activity. 

The programs start with the an- 
nouncer, who is a different child each 
day, announcing the station call letters 


_ . 


and the correct time into a wooden 
microphone. The class softly hums a 
health song as the theme of the pro- 
gram. 

The announcer invites various mem- 
bers of the class to the microphone, and 
they broadcast accounts of their health 
activities, such as outdoor play, drink- 
ing milk and early bedtime. 

Following this the announcer repeats 
the call letters, again presents the cor- 
rect time and the children hum the 
health song as Station LGH fades 
from the air. 


21 States Say “No” 

During 1939, 21 state legislatures en- 
tertained bills that would curtail em- 
ployment of married women. Most of 
them were aimed especially at married 
women teachers. All were defeated. 





PUBLICATIONS 


To Copyright Teacher Tests 

To end a petty “racket,” the New 
York City board of education has an- 
nounced that it will copyright all of 
its examinations and publish them in 
booklet form. 

Every year from 20,000 to 30,000 
persons apply for teaching licenses. 
Applicants who desire copies of former 





examinations may obtain them only 
from private individuals or from spe- 
cial publishing houses. They are sold 
at exorbitant prices, according to Dr. 
William A. Hannig, chairman of the 
board of examiners. 

Under the board’s plan, a booklet of 
15 tests will cost 20 or 25 cents. Tests 
will be included for the last three years 
to give a fairly comprehensive idea of 
the type of questions asked in each 
subject. 

“There is a legitimate demand for 
information as to the kind of examina- 
tion that is given by the board of 
examiners,” Doctor Hannig explained. 
“While publication of these booklets 
does not commit us to give the same 
kind of examination, it will give the 
candidates a feeling of definiteness that 
will replace the dread of a vague un- 
known.” 


Consumer Quiz 

The consumer quiz, a teaching aid 
issued free to teacher members of Con- 
sumers Union, recently presented 
several features for classroom labora- 
tory testing. They were tests for reno- 
vated butter, for artificial coloring in 
butter and for starch in sausage. Other 
teaching aids included in the quiz are 
a project on the cost of medical care 
and multiple choice and true false ques- 
tions on consumer problems. 











*in tots of 100 
or more, f.o.b 
factory, Michigan 
City, Ind. 


Steel-Flex No. 243. 
shaped steel seat. 


FLAT FOLDING AND 


SPACE SAVING * 
First quality chairs for 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, 


Saddle- 


BUY ROYAL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


No. 9006x2 
A full-floating action, 
ball bearing caster with 


A Wew PIANO CASTER 


Helps move that piano easily, 
quickly, without damaging floors! 


classrooms, ete. 2" diameter double wheels. 


Rubber tread. Self-lubricat- 
ing bearings. 


Sturdy and neat looking. Finished 
in taupe baked enamel. Supplied 
with plywood seats, tempered ma- 
sonite seats, or upholstered seats 
at slight difference in price. 


A small investment in Bassick Casters for school pianos 
will save hundreds of dollars in damage to floors. Write 
for information and prices. 


No. 143—Extra strong, 
roomy, comfortable. Made 
of angle steel. 


Write for complete catalog. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 
150 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. B, CHICAGO opal 


New York Los Angeles Toronto 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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“wt jee MOST FAVORED SPOT 


4 
—= ‘2 ‘lan 


and social diversions—golf on its two 
famous 18 hole courses, tennis, trap 
and skeet shooting, saddle horses, 
galt water pool and sea bathing, 
dancing, fishing and boating... 
moving picture theatre and smart 
New York shops . . . excellent cuisine 


and service. 


AMERICAN PLAN... $9.50 a day and up 
EUROPEAN PLAN. . . $6.00 a day and up 





Belleview Biltmore ° 





* 


ordinary cutters by 25%. 


Combines everything that 
Florida can offer—in climate, sports 


LBOSTON 


7 | ' SELF FEEDER 


& ie 


ae (oe 3 
A ic eS 


See the Boston Pencil Sharpeners in action. Make your 
own comparison and judgment. 
Feeder No. 4 upon which more and more school executives 
are standardizing. This model will help you trim your 
budget. Boston Speed Cutters (15 Cutting edges) outlast 
It will be worthwhile examining 
this important feature at our booth. Also an interesting 
demonstration of linoleum block printing and speedball 
Get our new catalog. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Study the Boston Self 





Information or 
Reservations at- 


The Gotham 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


The Blackstone 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


The Town fiouse 


LOS ANGELES 


A. S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 
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Sile oom an 174" s _ 

for classrogn! . facilities — VICTOR MODEL 40 
Public Radio ystern eT om- ANIMATOPHONE 
Central Re roduction ~~ . See novel demonstra- 
Record oP facilities- tions at Victor's display, 


ding 





plete recor St. Louis Convention! 
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For Catalog No. 40, WRITE TODAY to — 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 


Dept. C-1, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Distributors throughout the World 














Eagle combination padlocks meet the rigid de- 
mands of schools for security, dependability and 
attractiveness, all at low cost. 

EAGLE'S “Scout’’ Combination Padlock No. 04956 
is a typical Eagle product. Sturdy, good-looking. 
it will stand a pull of over 1000 lbs. Patented double- 
locking feature securely bolts both sides of the 
shackle. Locks with a simple turn of the knob. 
Easy to read. Forty raised gradations. Dial is die 
cast. Case of heavy die casting, 1-13/16” in diam- 
eter. A real lock. A genuine “buy.” School price 
$6.00 per dozen. 


EAGLE LOCK CO. 


General Offices 
TERRYVILLE 


TRUNK LOCKS « 





EAGLE LOCK C0." 
TERRY VILLE. CONN. U.S.A, 


CONN. 


STORE DOOR SETS 
STOVE BOLTS « 


FRONT 
WOOD SCREWS « 


NIGHT LATCHES « iehele) Se) 26m) 





PADLOCKS «+ CABINET LOCKS « 


MACHINE SCREW 
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Towarp Proricient Reapinc. By 
James Alexander Hamilton. Clare- 
mont, Calif.: Saunders Press, 1939. 
Pp. ix +152. 

Designed for mature individuals who 
desire to develop proficiency in silent 
reading. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE Depates. Year Book 
of College Debating. Edited by Eg- 
bert Ray Nichols. New York: Noble 
& Noble, 1939. $2.50. Pp. x+322. 
All the important intercollegiate de- 

bates of the past year are presented in 

full for the benefit of those interested 
in this activity. Good reference book 
for secondary schools. 

Dests—Goop or Bap? By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet. 
New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 1939. Pp. 32. $0.10 (Paper 
Cover). 

A warning against the deceptive ease 
of going into debt during a boom, such 
as occurred during and after the last 
war. 

VALUE AND DistrisuTion. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Economic Science. 


By Lewis H. Haney. New York: 


The Steel DeokZLeader in 
COMFORT 





| 


~~ aint ee eerie 86" 
i“ 








NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
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STAMINA 


GREEN BAY . 





D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 

Pp. xviit+734. $4. 

Presentation of value and distribution 
from the standpoint of equilibrium 
economics which, because of its funda- 
mental theory, is essentially a doctrine 
of the center. A normal evolution in 
the broad mainstream of classical eco- 
nomics, its theories may not be palata- 
ble to either the collectivist or the more 
or less rugged individualist. 

Tue Seconpary ScHoot. By Charles 
Watters Odell. Champaign, Ill.: The 
Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. viiit+606. 
$3. 

Analysis of American secondary 
school problems and practices with a 
brief section on secondary education in 
other countries. 

Back To Secr-Reviance. By Matthew 
N. Chappell. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. Pp. ix +239. $2. 
An arresting book based upon sound 

psychological theory in which the au- 

thor points out the dangers of cur- 
rent paternalism and the individual 
immaturity it generates and suggests 


| 


BEAUTY | 


AND 





| 
| 


WISCONSIN 


with 


Smoother 

on any grade of paper 
Easier Writing 
| for beginners especially 
| Longer Lasting and 
| cost no more. 
| 





possible means for a return, by a dif- 

ferent road, to the self-reliance of the 

past, considered an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the forefathers. 

How to Buy, SELL AND Burn COAL. 
By Thomas A. Marsh. Chicago: 
T. A. Marsh, 5625 Kenwood Avenue, 
1939. Pp. 97. $1 (Paper Cover). 
This discussion of coal as a fuel 

should be of value to the institutional 

as well as the individual consumer. 

EDUCATION AND THE New REALISM. 
By Frederick S. Breed. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 
xx +237. $2. 

The realist meets the pragmatist in 
an incisive way which causes the func- 
tionalist to declare that both points of 
view have considerable merit, if con- 
sidered in harmonic balance rather 
than as extreme or single views. Worth 
reading. 


Just Off the Press 


Civit Service ProcepuREs FOR SOCIAL 
Work Positions. By Florence Booth. 
Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, 1939. Pp. 78. (Paper 
Cover.) 

Reapinc. Grades One to Six. V. D. 
Bain, Editor. Salem, Ore.: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Rex Putnam, superintendent, 1939. 


Pp. 261. (Paper Cover.) 








Turner & Harrison 


‘Pens 


TURNER & HARRISON 
STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of highest grade pens . . . since 1876 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAVE...ON MAINTENANCE COST 


N © R TO WN 


DOOR CLOSERS 


are built to give many years of lowest cost maintenance 


service. Special engineering features, precise manu- 
facturing and years of knowledge gained through 
solving the many varied door closing problems for 
private and industrial use make Norton Closer the 
most efficient and practical door control. 





THE WAYNE 


ROLLING GYMSTAND 
Now Made Movable! 





Opening .. . closing .. . and now moving 
from one place to another .. . all accom- 
plished with the slightest effort, and with 
no damage to floor. Another forward step 
in safe, economical indoor seating. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVENUE, WAYNE, PA. 








NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2902 Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Tee 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 














| oe en = A COMPLETE LINE ii 
| OF SCHOOL LOCKS 


TO MEET ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


























‘The Service Department 


| of The NatTion’s ScHoots 


is at all times in position | e Shackle Locks e Built-in 
| LockerLocks ¢ Laboratory 


to advise on reliable | Furniture Lecks ... 


sources for all types of | Whatever your needs, you will 


be best served with National 
Locks for security, durability, 
convenient supervision! Fully 
guaranteed. Master keys and 
combinations furnished only to 
original purchasers. 


i * 


t || 
prompt response and aid. ie Write for catalog folder, prices 


Tt and sample locks. Trained rep- 
it | resentatives will be glad to call 


school building materials 
and equipment. A letter | 


or postcard will bring 








w | at your request with complete in- No. 264 Master-Keyed 
formation and to assist you with Locker Lock 
lt | your lock problems. (Shown 2/3 Actual Size) 
’ | | 
THE NATION S SCH O O LS National Locks will be on display at Space 
M27 — N.E.A. Convention, St. Louis, Febru- 
919 Nortu MIcHIGAN | ary 23 to 29. 
CHICAGO 


|| National! [cock €0., 
| | Roc Aford,|/linois 
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TRADE NEWS :::::> 





Offspring of Basketball 

Goal-Hi, a new game adapted from 
basketball, is making its formal bow 
before educators at the meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. in St. Louis this month. De- 
veloped by Dr. Forrest C. Allen, 
director of physical education and var- 
sity basketball coach at the University 
of Kansas, it is excellent as a lead-up 
game to the sport of basketball for 
children of junior high school age 
and also as a year-round conditioning 
game for high school and university 
basketball players. It is equally safe 
for small children. The game is being 
sponsored by the Fred Medart Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Louis. 


Prepared for 50,000 Requests 

In issuing its new revised “Hand 
book of Building Maintenance” for 
building engineers, the Flexrock Com 
pany, 23rd and Manning Streets, 
Philadelphia, has announced that it is 
prepared for requests for 50,000 
copies. The June issue of this book 
netted 30,000 requests for copies be- 
tween June and December. Some of 


NEITHER CONDITION IS NECESSARY 
WITH UNIT-FOLD WALLS 


No classroom need be overcrowded—nor does any instruc- 
tor need to lecture to a lot of empty space. Unit-Fold 
Walls make classroom space flexible as illustrated below. 
Information will be sent on request. 


a 


THE RICHMOND FIREPROOF DOOR CO. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


DEPT. F. 


the best features used in the last edi- 
tion are reprinted in the current book. 


Schoolmaster Model 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration has announced the introduc- 
tion of a new No. 5 Schoolmaster 
sound amplifying and distributing con- 
trol unit, especially designed to 
furnish centralized sound control for 
any school of 40 rooms or less. 

The unit provides the feature of two 
way communication between  class- 
rooms and central office and permits 
the reception and redistribution of 
broadcast programs and the distribu- 
tion of programs from phonograph 
records played by the unit. 


Portable Folding Stage 

Imagine stacking a stage for a 120 
piece band in a space of only 4 by 8 
feet. The height of all the units is 
only a little more than 6 feet. The 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee has produced a_ portable 
stage the tubular steel understructure 
of which is folded flat into a single 


unit only 2% inches thick. The large 
stage is made of single folding units, 
the tops of which are made of heavy 
plywood with banded edges. 


Architectural Competition 

A competition for the design of an 
ideal building in which to house a 
1000 watt radio broadcasting transmit- 
ter has been launched by the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design. It is open 
to students of all architectural schools 
and ateliers in the country. The pur- 
pose of the competition, which is 
sponsored by the Western Electric 
Company, is the stimulation of interest 
in the design of specialized structures 
for radio broadcasting purposes. Three 
cash prizes of $250, $100 and $50 are 
offered. The competition closes May 
1, at which time all entries must be 
filed at the institute’s headquarters, 304 
East Forty-Fourth Street, New York. 


Personalities in the Trade 

Philip Hooker has been appointed 
manager of the dealer service division 
of the Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago. J. Lawrence Goodnow has been 
appointed manager of the personal 
equipment division of that company. 
Leaving the Chicago office, Carl 
Schreyer becomes Bell & Howell’s dis- 
trict manager for the southeastern area. 




















Eastern High School, 


Crisp and Edmunds. 





’ Henry C. Conrad School—Rich 


ardson Park. Del. Architects Brown 
& Whiteside. Wilmington, Del 








LIGHT PROOF SHADES 
Turn DAY into NIGHT 


Shades in raised position, 
timore, Md. Architects: 


We maintain an engineering department to advise, design and fur- 
nish complete details for your guidance. Please feel free to use it. 


RAY PROO 


MANUALLY, 
MECHANICALLY 
or 
ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 


LIGHT-PROOF SHADES in lowered position— 
electrically operated, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

The numerous installations of our Light 
Proof Shades in schools, auditoriums 
and lecture halls endorse the popular- 
ity of Ray Proof manufacture. 

The refinement of detail, the care and 
precision in manufacturing and instal- 
lation, the ease and permanency of op- 
eration, and the negligible maintenance 
requirements are factors assuring com- 
plete and lasting satisfaction. 


CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ARCHITECTS 
BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


































Dan Act Ak . 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, within 
500 feet of the main entrance to the 
Grand Central Station, will be found per- 


manent exhibit rooms of construction mate- 


OPERATED HOTELS 


Jn Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 





rials and equipment—the offices of architects, 


a Jn Columbus 
ae THE NEIL HOUSE 


engineers, builders and manufacturers serv- 
ing schools—a veritable community of 
interests in the building field. Obviously, 
here is a logical center for those whose en- 
terprises concern building and who wish to 


Jn Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


ay Jn Corning, h. }. 
ha BARON STEUBEN 


HOTEL 


Jn Jamestown, n.4. Z 
THE JAMESTOWN 
and 


THE SAMUELS 


find association among other industries and 





manufacturers having a common purpose— 
to improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available show- 
room and office space will be mailed upon 


request. 











School Executives and Architects are invited 
to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 
them if desired. 
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A.A.S.A. Program 
(Continued from page 27) 


tion professor, University of Wisconsin. 

Address: “A Proposed Training Pro- 
gram for Business Officials and Sug- 
gested Prerequisites for Service in 
This Field,” Frank W. Hart, pro- 
fessor of school administration, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Division 3, Group C: Adequate Public 
School Support for Small Schools. 

Presiding: J. R. Holmes, superintend- 
ent, Muskogee, Okla. 

{ddress: “On the Part of the Local 
Community,” Knute O. Broady, 
Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Address: “On the Part of the State 
and Nation,” J. M. Sellers, superin- 
tendent, Hobart, Ind. 

Division 4, Group C: “The Evaluation 
of Education End-Products at the 
Secondary School Level.” 

Presiding: John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent, Clayton, Mo. 

Address: “What Should Be the End- 
Products of Secondary Education?” 
W. W. Haggard, president, Western 
Washington College of Education. 

Address: “The End-Products of Sec- 
ondary Education in Terms of the 

New York Regents’ Inquiry Report,” 


H. Claude Hardy, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Discussion Leaders: DeWitt S. Morgan, 
superintendent, Indianapolis, and 
A. Edson Smith, principal, Commu- 
nity High School, Anna, Ill. 

Division 5, Group C: “Placement, the 
Final Step in Occupational Adyjust- 
ment.” 

Presiding: Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Address: “Our Responsibilities for 
Placement of Youth in Jobs,” Worth 
McClure, superintendent, Seattle. 

Address: “Experiments in Placement,” 
Edwin A. Lee, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Division 6, Group C: “Opportunities 
Provided for Exceptional Children.” 

Presiding: Hollis A. Moore, superin- 
tendent, Kerrville, Tex. 

Address: “Providing for Rapid Learn- 
ers Within Regular Class Groups,” 


superintendent, 


Guy T. Buswell, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, University of 
Chicago. 

Address: “Opportunity Classes for 


Gifted Children,” Clarence T. Gray, 
professor of educational psychology, 
University of Texas. 

Discussion Leaders: Paul S. Amidon, 
superintendent, St. Paul, Minn., and 
B. C. Berg, superintendent, Newton, 
lowa. 
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SCHOOL PASTE 


Use 
It 
Always! 


keep clean, 


VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 


Save 
You Money 


IN THE LONG RUN! 


8:00 p. m. 

Program: Stage revue, “The Purposes 
of Education.” 

Director: E. W. Jacobsen, superintend- 
ent, Oakland, Calif. 

Cast: Provided by school systems of 
Clayton, University City and Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 


Thursday, February 29, 9:00 a. m. 

Program: Second performance of “The 
Purposes of Education.” 

Place: Opera House, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

2:15 p. m. 

Topic: “Keeping the United States Out 
of War.” 

Speaker: Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Speaker: C. Wayland Brooks, attorney, 
Chicago. 

Discussion: Jury panel. 

Report: Board of Tellers, H. Claude 


Hardy, superintendent, White 
Plains, N. Y. 
8:00 p. m. 
Radio Broadcast: America’s Town 


Meeting of the Air, ordinarily pre- 
sented from New York City, will be 
broadcast for the convention from 
the stage of the auditorium. 
Moderator: George V. Denny Jr., 
president, Town Hall, New York. 








Heand-made of hard vulcanized fibre, Vul-Cot 
Waste Baskets never split, crack, splinter or rust, 
absorb noise and are guaranteed for five years. 


Attractive, light in weight, easy to handle and 
ul-Cots are available in all shapes 


and sizes for classrooms, dormi- 
tories, offices, washroom, labora- 
tories, etc. No charge for simple 


Why will you like Gummi?—because it has strong adhesive 


power ... is creamy and smooth ... dries quickly . . 
is odorless . . . does not discolor papers or affect colors . . 
is not injured by freezing. 


Try Gummi—see for yourself if it isn’t the best school paste 
you ever used! 


Write today for a sample of GUMMI! 
LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


612 No. Second St. St. Louis, Mo. 




















identification marks, school or 
college letters applied in colors 
for a small extra cost. 


Write today for illustrated 
booklet and special school 
and college ‘discount price 
schedule to 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. | 


WILMINGTON | DELAWARE 
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Side Glances— 
Ti IE yearly SOS calls 


for commencement ideas have begun to 
sound. Because an entire portfolio was 
devoted to graduating exercises last 
year, The Editors deemed it not wise to 
give so much emphasis to the subject 
in 1940. But readers are apparently 
insatiable regarding these sacred rites 
of spring, judging from our mounting 
correspondence. 

In April we shall present an article 
on the use of pupil commencement 
speakers as interpreters of the school. 
In May will appear a description of 
another type of commencement pro- 
gram. That will be all for this year. 


Sorry! 
Tue clamor for an- 


other portfolio on summer renovation 
arose some months ago and, to silence 
further inquiries, we now announce 
that the ayes have it. You get your 
summer renovation material next 
month, in ample time to do some care- 
ful planning of the summer work 
schedules. 


In THE April issue 
also there will be published an exposé 
of those correspondence schools and 
trade institutes that exploit youth by 
the thousands with promises of employ- 
ment in industry after taking their 
courses. 

The secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, David 
L. Fiske, is so incensed over the false 
hopes held out for “air conditioning” 
jobs and similar technical openings that 
he is eager to reach principals, voca- 
tional guidance men and_ teachers 
through The Narion’s ScHoots. Some 
school folk, he finds, are passing on 
the bad vocational advice they hear 
over the radio or through reading local 
newspaper advertisements. 
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Rurat Guidance 


Is Different”; there’s no disputing this 
title of an article for April written by 
Supt. J. Roy Leevy of Westfield Town- 
ship High School, Westfield, Ill. One 
weakness of the educational program in 
the small rural high school is its blind 
imitation of the large city school sys- 
tem. Mr. Leevy outlines for the rural 
principal a guidance program that will 
carry the community right along with 


it as it is being built. 


Honpreps of dis- 


appointed applicants, as well as many 
successful ones, may profit from Supt. 
H. D. Eldridge’s advice on “How to 
Apply for a Teaching Job,” scheduled 
for April publication. Superintendents 
and principals are certain to be seen 
scanning this article, for their preju- 
dices form the basis for much of Mr. 
Eldridge’s counsel to teachers. 


Some of the new and 
unusual questions that the 1940 cen- 
sus taker will pop when the housewife 
answers his ring at the front door 
will result in long desired data on 
public education. There will be infor- 
mation on the geographical distribution 
of teachers; their age, sex and race, 
and to what extent formal education is 
needed for typical employability as 
teachers. Special cross tabulations on 
teachers’ incomes may be published. 

As to the general population, the 
nation will learn for the first time 
the highest grade of school completed 
by each person. Another question will 
reveal how many persons of any age 
have attended school during the month 
previous to the enumeration. 
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Horace Mann, Administrator 
Everett H. Frixvey points to the pioneer New England educator 
as one who achieved administrative leadership, not through coer- 
cion but through guidance. 


Problems in Sound Pictures 


Acquisition of a sound projector and equipment does not solve 
all instructional difficulties, ArtHUR L. Ricuter finds. He sug- 
gests some procedures to consider when adding sound pictures 
to the teaching program. 


*Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture 
Georce D. Sropparp summarizes the 1940 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


Negro School Is Community Center 
Architectural description of the Cabell School: at Charleston, 
W. Va., a building planned for community usage by M. M. 
KONARSKI. 


*Wanted: Equipment Research 
J. A. True would delegate this work to an unbiased organiza- 
tion and would have the research financed by foundations or 
manufacturers’ subsidies. 


*Recreation, Libraries and Schools 
WituiaM G. Carr voices the proposal of the Educational Policies 
Commission that these three public educational services combine 
forces to form a public education authority. 


*Education and Economic Security 
The view that education is an investment and not a liability is 
expressed by JoHn K. Norton. 


School Finance in Alabama 
M. M. Cuampers reviews new legislation that is intended to 
modernize Alabama’s financial provisions for education. 


1000 School Fires 
Statistics reported to the National Fire Protection Association 
have alarming implications. 


The Convention News 


Administrators’ Extra From St. Louis 
The Nation’s ScHoots presents in tabloid newspaper form its 
coverage of the seventieth annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, which met in St. Louis, 
February 24 to 29. 


The School Cafeteria 
Off to a Good Start! 


How proper use of the school cafeteria and good food habits are 
promoted among the pupils of the junior-senior high school at 
Lexington, Ky., is told by Marton L. Cronan. 


Figuring Food Costs Rapidly 
Grace STOWELL SAUNDERs presents a series of tables showing the 
cost per serving of various foods, based on a sliding scale of 
purchase costs or edible portion costs. 
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Teaching Reason 


HE importance of the American public schools in 

the teaching of reflective thinking and reasoned 
iction in the improvement of democracy was recently 
stressed by President Roosevelt in a message to the 
teaching profession and to the parents of children. The 
President believes that it is the responsibility of the 
schools to teach the coming generation to solve its prob- 
lem by democratic means or by the rule of reason, In 
part, he concluded, most significantly, that: “The easy 
answer, the quick but incomplete answer (to the solu- 
tion of world problems) is force; tanks and torpedoes, 
guns and bombs. . . . Democracy calls instead for the 
application of the rule of reason. It calls for fair play 
in canvassing facts, for discussion and for calm and 
orderly handling of difficult problems. These vital 
skills we Americans must acquire in our schools.” 


Carroll Roscoe Reed 


R. CARROLL ROSCOE REED, superintendent 

of the Minneapolis public schools, has been 
chosen president of the American Association of School 
Administrators for 194041. His election brought forth 
the general comment that it is a “recognition long 
overdue.” Doctor Reed has been a successful superin- 
tendent for thirty years. 

He was born at Walden, Massachusetts, on Nov. 4, 
1884, a Yankee by inheritance as well as birth. He 
attended the public schools and completed his general 
and professional work at Harvard University, receiv- 
ing the bachelor’s degree in 1906 and the master’s in 
1914. Carleton College recognized his professional con- 
tributions in 1935 by naming him a doctor of humane 
letters. 

Doctor Reed’s early teaching experience was in 
Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. After super- 
intendencies in Providence, Newton and Amherst, this 
Massachusetts Yankee came west and held superin- 
tendencies; first, three years at Rockford, Ill., a strong 
key position in the Middle West; five years at Akron, 
Ohio, generally known as a job that requires a high 
degree of social intelligence; back to Bridgeport, Conn., 
for four years, after which he was called to Minneapolis. 

Doctor Reed’s outstanding characteristic is his ability 
to understand and appreciate the points of view of 


other people. As a Yankee born and bred, he cannot 
compromise his principles but he has to an unusual 
degree the ability to see the other man’s point of view 
and can bring divergent personalities together into a 
smooth organization. Never flustered, always patient 
and with an intense appreciation of democratic proc- 
esses, he has been uniformly successful in meeting the 
social and professional problems of every situation with 
which he has been confronted. 

Outside of his normal professional duties he has been 
quietly and efficiently active for many years in profes- 
sional organization. Here he has served on many com- 
mittees, accepting every assignment and performing his 
tasks conscientiously and efficiently. He is capable but 
never showy, lacking completely the dramatic sense 
that makes front page news. He has been a member of 
The Nartion’s Scuoots’ editorial consultant staff since 
1933 where his quiet counsel and advice on knotty edi- 
torial problems have been of great value. His adminis- 
tration as president of the school administrators should 
be sane and progressive. 


Financing Education 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT made a significant 

declaration at the 1940 White House Child Welfare 
Conference when he stated in response to the confer- 
ence’s demand for federal aid to education that: “The 
permanent answer (to the improvement of the educa- 
tion function) is not mere handouts from the federal 
treasury but has to be solved by improving the eco- 
nomics of the poorer sections... .” 

The continued improvement of the education func- 
tion and the progressive equalization of educational 
opportunity must first be solved within each com- 
munity. In the last analysis, public education will be 
no better than the community’s demand for it. There 
is no permanent relief or improvement possible by 
shifting the responsibility for the maintenance of public 
education to the state or to the federal government. 
Past and current increases in state support have been 
possible only because of the strong public opinion 
within the community. 

If the state contributes the major support for educa- 
tion over a period of years, community interpretation, 
interest and support will be progressively weakened. 
It will then be possible for organized pressure groups 








at state and national capitals to determine the degree 
of support furnished and to control instructional policy. 
There will no longer be a restraining check through 
fear of an aggressive local public opinion. There is 
grave danger under these conditions that the control 
of the schools will pass from popular to bureaucratic 
organization or to selfish pressure agencies. 

To have adequate community support it is first essen- 
tial that the district system in 26 states be reorganized 
to provide adequacy and a wider supporting base in 
local units. Every community should continue to sup- 
port public education to the greatest extent compatible 
with its resources. Dependence upon community sup- 
port means that the teaching profession must carry on 
a continuing program of interpretation so that the 
parents of children and the general public will be aware 
of conditions and needs and will appreciate both pur- 
pose and value of their public schools. While it is true 
that both state and federal governments must ulti- 
mately contribute increasing sums for educational sup- 
port, it is also highly desirable that the combined state 
and federal support is not larger than the community 
appropriation. There will normally be exceptions to 
this condition but the general principle is sound. 

It is possible that the teaching profession in its eager- 
ness for the immediate improvement of the education 
function will propagandize for a plan of state and fed- 
eral support that will ultimately be dangerous to our 
folk-made and folk-directed system of public education. 
A longer view of the entire problem and less emotion 
in the solution of the school finance problem will be 
more helpful to public education as a whole over the 
long span of years. The President is eternally right. 
Mere subventions from the federal treasury will not 
solve the problem. The basic spade work must be done 
within the community. 


The Superintendent’s Wife 


URING the last year we have received several 

earnest and sensible communications from the 
wives of superintendents and principals. These letters 
described their unsung contributions to their hus- 
bands’ success, their problems and their pleasures. It 
is their responsibility to supplement effectively but 
most unobtrusively their husbands’ shortcomings, to 
assist socially in the solution of difficult personality 
problems and withal to remain so completely in the 
background that the cry of “interference” is never 
raised. They go to conventions, sit in smoke-filled 
lobbies, listen to the informal comments of their be- 
keyed “big-men,” try to get a little sleep regularly, but 
otherwise suffer from complete neglect. The typical 
convention-participating male considers them merely a 


pleasant part of the landscape. 
The convention authorities take little cognizance of 
their presence and their loneliness. No parties are 





arranged and it is unusual if anything is done to make 
them more comfortable. 

It seems to us that these valuable adjuncts to gen- 
eral administration have a real grievance. It would be 
a simple matter to arrange a tea, a reception and sight- 
seeing trips for them. Such consideration would cer- 
tainly be appreciated. We humbly suggest that con- 
vention authorities give some little thought to this 
problem in future meetings and give to administrators’ 
wives a feeling that their quiet and behind-the-scenes 
efforts are recognized and appreciated. 


Amateurs Again 


T THE request of the institutional authorities, 
Edwin Newton Atherton spent two years and 
some $40,000 studying and reporting upon conditions 
in intercollegiate athletics on the west coast. His work 
included a general study of 500 letter-men in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Montana and a detailed analysis of 
250 individual case histories, combined into a report 
totaling 2,000,000 words. The report was presented to 
the authorities in the 10 institutions involved and 
was carefully studied. 

The report was not and will not be generally pub- 
licized but the authorities were so much impressed 
with the evidence that the Pacific Coast Conference 
has promised extensive reform, prohibiting the fol- 
lowing practices: (1) recruiting secondary school 
athletes, (2) offering athletic scholarships, (3) pro- 
viding “cush” campus jobs requiring none or a mini- 
mum of work, (4) approving subsidies by alumni, 
(5) providing athletes with tickets for “scalping” to 
gain individual revenue and (6) any other practice 
that may interfere with pure amateurism. The author’s 
immediate reward was a three year contract as com- 
missioner to see that this program is carried out. 

All commendation to the Pacific Coast Conference 
for wishing to clean up dubious practices. If this pro- 
gram of reform can be carried out, the institutions 
will be benefited educationally but their football will 
certainly decline in quality. It is also dubious whether 
ebullient alumni enthusiasm can be successfully curbed. 
This is the most difficult “spot” of all. There are too 
many graduates whose sole institutional interest is in 
football players with an elusive change of pace and 
an instinct for piling up yardage. The outcome will, 
therefore, be awaited with a reasonable amount of 
reservation. 

The general problem of collegiate athletics, par- 
ticularly football, seems too difficult to be solved by 
easy institutional promises to be good in the future. 
So long as a game is ballyhooed and hippodromed 
to the extent that collegiate football now is, it will 
be almost impossible to maintain the questionable (for 
the United States) ideals of amateurism adapted from 
the English pattern. Institutions of advanced learning 
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must be willing either to reorient their athletics to 
intramural sports or else to recognize that amateurism 
in the United States cannot conform to British patterns 
and must face the problem of subsidization openly and 
frankly as has been done in the South. 


Sex Instruction 


HE United States Health Service through the 

work of Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg has recently 
published a most valuable bulletin entitled “High 
Schools and Sex Education.” It is rich with sensible 
advice and suggestions for the permeation of every 
curricular division with sane attitudes and matter-of- 
fact teaching. In our estimation, this bulletin is one 
of the real contributions to current educational litera- 
ture and should have a profound effect upon teaching. 
Recognizing the fact that sex instruction is a moot 
field, Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general of the 
United States Public Health Service, states that: 

“The need for sex education, beyond what the aver- 
age child receives, is generally recognized. What it 
should consist of, how and by whom instruction should 
be given and the part to be played by the schools in 
their role of adjunct to the home are questions which 
cannot be finally answered in this publication. The 
schools, however, must assume a major share of the 
responsibility so long as countless parents turn franti- 
cally to outside agencies for aid. As one of the agencies 
to which many parents turn for assistance, the Public 
Health Service is also anxious to assume its share of 
the responsibility because of its concern with the 
mental and social—as well as physical—health of the 
nation. 

“It must be emphasized that the schools, in assuming 
their responsibility, must face a number of problems. 
In putting any program into effect, they must con- 
sider the attitude of parents. They must recognize the 
dearth of capable teachers in this field and the necessity 
for education not only of young people but of teachers 
and parents as well. In addition, they must take into 
consideration the favorable and unfavorable influences 
to which various groups of students have been sub- 


” 


jected. ... 


Advisory Committee Report 


N DEC. 29, 1939 the 20 volume report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education was finally 
completed and presented to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The research of the committee includes 
19 individual staff studies and the general report of 
the committee. In commenting upon the report, the 
President stated: 
“Please accept my thanks for your letter of December 
29 and for the 19 staff studies prepared for the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and comprising an 
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examination into the status and problems of educa- 
tion in the United States. This is truly a monumental 
work. The titles of the studies alone reflect the breadth 
and scope of the many-sidedness of the work now 
brought to completion. 

“In expressing my appreciation of the services of the 
members of the Advisory Committee may I ask you 
also to extend my thanks to the able corps of experts— 
both men and women—who cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of the studies now available in convenient form 
to all who are interested in the vital problem of Amer- 
ican education.” 

The total report of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation is the most complete current view of public 
education in the United States. It deserves thoughtful 
reading by members of the teaching profession, stu- 
dents and laymen who are interested in the social 
significance of the activity. 

Certain of the research studies unconsciously punc- 
ture the assumption that educational activity under the 
direct control of the federal government is more efh- 
cient than community supported and operated schools. 
The analysis of the operation of vocational education 
(Staff Study No. 8) indicates the difficulties that arise 
when the federal authority decides to administer a 
program from Washington. It also points out the 
dangers to the one way classless system of public 
education that are growing out of the administration 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts and the 
curricular imbalance that naturally develops when one 
phase of subject matter organization is emphasized at 
the expense of the others. Prof. John Dale Russell's 
study of the operation of federally supported voca- 
tional education is a strong argument against subven- 
tions for special aspects of the instructional program. 
It supports completely the contentions made by the 
National Advisory Committee in 1931. 


Budget Interpretation 


There has been a most commendable improvement 
in interpretation of the community budget in recent 
years. Some of the best of these efforts have been 
made by Supt. Vierling Kersey in Los Angeles, Supt. 
James M. Spinning in Rochester and Supt. Stanley 
M. Rolfe in Newark. These productions should stimu- 
late other communities that are confronted with the 
same problem. Their program includes the prepara- 
tion of a technical budget for the appropriating authori- 
ties and a popular budget for the people. These efforts 
indicate that it is possible to translate a technical finan- 
cial program into simple purposes and objectives and 
to illustrate effectively the activities which their tax 


contributions provide. 
Avs Uditer 




















OR those who are content with 
F the formal program of elemen- 
tary education, there are no serious 
tasks ahead. There are many, how- 
ever, who feel that the old “sit and 
listen” school is on the way out. 
They are no longer content with a 
sterile transmission of the racial her- 
itage through the medium of the 
formal textbook. Out of a welter of 
conflicting ideas, experimentation 
and firsthand experience, they are 
forming a new philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

The new philosophy of education 
has given rise to a new task, that of 
adapting the school building to new 
methods and new uses. The basis of 
school design must be found in that 
new philosophy and not in laws, 
standards or the best current prac- 
tice. The burden is upon the admin- 
istrator and the architect to see that 
the building plays its vital part in the 
program of education. 

Four criteria can be used to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of a_ school 
building. In the first place, it must 
be safe. The hazards of fire, storm 
and earthquake must be guarded 
against. In some states this is well 
taken care of by law, while in others 
there is nothing but the integrity of 
the architect and contractor standing 
between the children and disaster. 
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Four views of Lincoln School, Whittier, 
Calif., which has been adapted to new 
methods arising from a new philosophy 
of education. New classrooms are 24 
by 40 feet to accommodate an activity 
type of program. They open on a loggia 
through either large sliding doors or 
glass double doors. Left: When the 
sliding doors are pushed back, the 
loggia becomes an extension of the 
classroom. Lower left: A closeup shot 
of an outdoor classroom shows storage 
space, clay table and painting area in 
this kindergarten. Right: The painting 
area is invaluable when a large frieze is 
being made. Lower right: The shadow 
box at the front of the room simpli- 
fies the visual instruction program. 


Elementary 


If there was always enough money 
for school buildings, it would be 
much easier to obtain safe buildings. 
The need for cheaper buildings leads 
to the substitution of cheaper materi- 
als and to the elimination of safety 
factors. 

In addition to being safe, a school 
building must be sanitary in the 
broadest sense of that word. Most 





new buildings easily can be built to 
meet this requirement. Poor ventila- 
tion, faulty plumbing, inadequate 
lighting and cramped quarters are 
largely matters of poor planning. 
When neglected they constitute haz- 
ards that are just as real and probably 





School Plants 


WILL L. WILEY 


District Superintendent, Whittier, Calif. 


more damaging to the lives of chil- 
dren than more spactacular dangers. 

The third thing to be attained in 
a school building is that of beauty. 
The American public school is the 
expression of a mighty faith and it 
should be housed in buildings that 
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are a permanent cultural example. 


Beauty is not a luxury; it is a ne- 
cessity of the “good life.” Nothing 
can be more formative in the lives 
of pupils than living in fine rooms 
and playing about a building that is 
beautifully proportioned. Overorna- 
mentation or extravagance is not nec- 
essary or desirable. Beauty of line 
and interesting detail 
and harmony of color are more often 
a matter of skill and artistry on the 
part of the architect than of money. 
Such ability is worth all it costs. 
The fourth thing that should be 
expected of every school building is 
that it should be serviceable. Its plan 
and detail should make teaching 
efficient than it otherwise 
Even new buildings im- 


prope rt ion, 


more 
would be. 
pede progress with the heavy inertia 
of the past. A searching analysis of 
the school activities must be made 
and then the building must be built 
so as to contribute rather than to 
detract from those activities. 
Schools being built to operate un- 
der the progressive philosophy are 
showing the effect of such analysis 
and planning. Because of individual 
differences and because a well-round- 
ed individual is the goal, many 
different experiences are being pro- 
vided. Provision is made for intel- 
lectual, physical, social, constructive, 
creative and esthetic activities. This 
is in line with the psychological truth 
that learning grows inherently out 
of experiencing. To be vital, the ex- 
perience must be lifelike and have 
reality of purpose for the child as 
well as social value. This emphasis 
upon pupil purpose and pupil satis- 





faction is just an attempt to reestab- 
lish the central significance of the 
individual in the educational scheme. 

These problems will be solved 
different ways in different communi- 
ties. The following account will de- 
scribe the attempt that is being made 
to improve educational opportunities 
for children at Whittier, Calif. 

The first problem faced was that 
of room size. In California state aid 
is given on the basis of 35 children 
to the teacher. This has tended to 
fix class size near that point. Expe- 
rience has shown that it is difficult 
to carry on an activity type of pro- 
gram in the old classroom, which is 
usually 23 feet by 33 feet in size. The 
new classrooms are being built 24 
feet by 40 feet. They are so planned 
that they open out on a loggia, either 
through large sliding doors or glass 
double doors. The loggia is as long 
as the room and is from 8 to 10 feet 
wide. In effect, the loggia becomes 
an extension of the classroom. The 
use of movable furniture adds to the 
flexibility of the room program and 
makes it possible to use all space to 
the maximum. 

More than area is required in an 
activity classroom. The emphasis 
given to constructive and esthetic ac- 
tivities requires equipment and stor- 
age space. The most evident need, 
when entering an old-fashioned class- 
room where an activity program is 
being carried on, is that of storage 
space. Storage is required for books, 
for paper, for paints, for lumber, for 
clay, for projects under construction 
and for an endless list of materials 
and supplies. Unless adequate stor- 
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As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. Rossman 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 
No true artist works by the hour—Sirx Henry Wooo. 
I have often regretted my speech, never my silence.—SENECA. 
It 1s easy to sit at the helm in fine weather—From THE Danisu. 
Some people die at 30, but are not buried until 80.—Sevectep. 
A man who cannot mind his own business is not to be trusted with the 


He who would exchange liberty for temporary security is not worthy of 


The best doctors in the world are Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet and Doctor 

















age space is provided, the activity 
room is likely to present the general 
appearance of a “hurrah’s nest.” 

The Whittier classrooms have a 
free standing case, 3 by 9 by 7 feet, 
in the rear; it is divided into com- 
partments. Part of this space is used 
for shelves for wide paper and for a 
36 inch roll of butcher’s paper. Back 
of the case there is a sink with run- 
ning water and drain board. Under 
this are metal lined drawers for clay 
and storage space for paint, calcimine 
and brushes. 

Since so much time is given to 
painting activities, the back of the 
room is equipped with cork carpet, 
18 feet long and 4 feet high. Below 
this is a metal trough with 2 inch 
round holes for receiving poster paint 
cups. Such a space is invaluable 
when doing large scale poster paint- 
ing or friezes. 

A second case, 20 feet long and 30 
inches high, is built under the win- 
dows. Three work benches equipped 
with a hardwood top and vises slide 
in and out of this case. Beside the 
benches are drawers for tools, nails 
and supplies. Under the benches are 
three boxes nested together which 
can be used for saw horses. When 
the construction period is over, the 
benches are put into place and the 
room no longer presents the appear- 
ance of a shop. Shelving occupies 
the remaining portion of this cabinet. 

Two bookcases are built into the 
front of the room. The only black- 
board in the room is across the front. 
Storage for four maps is provided 
below the chalk rail and an adjust- 
able map rail is provided above the 
blackboard. 

One thing that retards the wider 
use of visual aids is the difficulty in- 
volved in getting set up for the pic- 
tures. To help meet this problem, a 
beaded screen is built into a shadow 
box back of a section of the black- 
board. The blackboard section is on 
hinges so that the screen is always in 
place ready for use. Electric outlet 
plugs are placed directly below this 
screen. Each room is also connected 
to a public address system, and radio 
programs can be brought to any 
room or to all rooms. Electric clocks, 
an electric eye for the control of the 
lights and thermostatically controlled 
gas heaters are standard equipment 
for all rooms. 
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School Plant Needs 


HE threat of devastating war, 
the continuing decline in total 
population, the need for the readjust- 
ment of the economic machinery to 
changing conditions and the im- 
provement of public education are 
probably the most serious problems 
confronting the United States today. 
According to many of our vocal 
and verbal economists the most sig- 
nificant problem is that of declining 
population because of its collateral 
implications. A young, vigorous and 
growing nation has one series of 
needs; a middle-aged and cautious 
population whose vision is shorter 
and whose sense of glorious adven- 
ture has been dimmed has a different 
set of needs. The educational needs 
include long-range planning for pro- 
gram, plant, personnel, matériel and 
finance. 

Since our immediate interest is in 
the needs of the public school plant, 
the problem of declining population 
needs some attention. It is probably 
true that the ultimate stabilization of 
the United States population at 150,- 
000,000 or 160,000,000 means a defi- 
nite ceiling for public educational 
activity on the child, youth and adult 
levels. It means a limited demand 
for elementary, secondary and ad- 
vanced institutions of learning. Al- 
though the gradual stabilization of 
elementary and secondary population 
may be offset in total numbers by 
growth in adult education, this fact 
has no appreciable effect on the 
school plant itself because of dual 
use of these facilities. 

While the ultimate influence of 
declining population upon school 
plant needs cannot be denied, these 
changes in total population will not 
seriously affect school plant needs for 
the next fifteen to twenty years. 

The reasons for this delay are 
threefold. First, the lag in school 
plant construction between 1911 and 
1935 resulting from lack of long- 
range planning, the cessation of con- 
struction during the World War and 
the early years of the depression has 
produced a large deficiency that can 
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Underwood School, Wauwatosa, Wis., is used as a community center meet- 
ing and voting place. Fixed glass block windows in the gymnasium and 
standard balanced windows in the other rooms permit air conditioning. 


be overcome only gradually; second, 
the present 126,849 independent 
school districts must be reorganized 
to provide greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and efficiency in 
instructional operation, and, third, 
the low character and age of much 
of the existing plant, which includes 
a large number of obsolescent and 
dangerous buildings, indicate a re- 
placement program of unusual pro- 
portions. 

According to a survey prepared by 
Walter N. Polakov for the National 
Resources Committee in 1936, the 
accumulated school building defi- 
ciency developed between 1911 and 
1934 amounts to $1,340,000,000. The 
elimination of insanitary, unsafe and 
educationally inadequate buildings 
will require another $1,373,000,000. 
The structural reorganization of the 
present inadequate district system 
that still obtains in 26 states will re- 
quire at least $2,000,000,000 more. To 
this total of 4.7 billions should be 
added $300,000,000 for equipment 
and $200,000,000 for land and land- 
scaping, or a grand total of $5,213,- 
000,000 required to bring the present 


school plant up to a defensible stand- 
ard of physical and _ instructional 
efficiency. 

The estimated construction value 
of the existing plant in 1935-36 was 
$6,731,324,741. This valuation in- 
cludes a total of 238,867 buildings of 
which 211,311 were in rural areas. 
While the urban schools show fairly 
good construction standards, despite 
their low spots because of age, the 
rural schools generally present a dif- 
ferent condition. Of the total 211,311 
rural buildings 132,813 are one room 
schools. 

Improved ventilation and heating, 
improved natural and artificial light- 
ing, modern sanitary conditions, pro- 
vision for greater safety to life (there 
is an average of five school fires 
daily) and the replacement of obso- 
lete and worn out equipment may be 
conservatively estimated at 5 per cent 
of the total valuation, or approxi- 
mately $330,000,000 a year. Since 
much of the money expended for im- 
proving the existing plant is classi- 
fied as “upkeep” under current ex- 
pense, it escapes the general reader 
who is looking for “capital outlay.” 
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To summarize, the catchup and 
reconstruction plant program needs 
now stand at five billion dollars in 
round numbers. The annually re- 
curring expenditures for upkeep and 
improvement should be approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. Realizing the 
impossibility of spending the huge 
sum of five billion dollars within sev- 
eral years, even if it could be appro- 
priated, it might be more practical to 
budget this amount over a ten year 
period. If this could be accomplished, 
the annual expenditures for new 
work and improvement would total 
$830,000,000 annually for the next 
decade! 

Since it is probably more reason- 
able to assume that a twenty rather 
than a ten year program of replace- 
ment would be possible of realiza- 
tion, the annual school plant require- 
ments for the next twenty years may 
be conservatively placed at approxi- 
mately $ $580,000,000! 


Maintenance Lags 


In 1935-36 the actual expenditures 
for plant upkeep totaled only $64,- 
475,349 and capital outlay amounted 
to only $171,321,674. If this rate of 
expenditures is not considerably 
stepped up during the next two 
decades, the catchup, replacement 
and improvement program will show 
even greater lag. 

Earlier building was almost uni- 
versally financed through long-term 
borrowing and, consequently, the ex- 
isting school plant is mortgaged 
the extent of $3,043,125,380, or almost 
50 per cent. Since the use of debt 
actually doubles the cost of building, 
this heavy mortgage should be recog- 
nized as one of the factors retarding 
current expenditures. The first de- 
mand upon the total annual educa- 
tional budget for debt and interest 
payments is $554,885,805, a sum sufh- 
cient to meet the proposed needs for 
new work and rehabilitation budg- 
eted on the twenty year plan! 

The general problem confronting 
the individual states and the nation 
is to provide for these recurring 
needs on the conservative basis rec- 
ommended of approximately $500,- 
000,000 annually. 

The second problem is the devel- 
opment of plans for financing capital 
extension and upkeep without resort- 
ing to long-time borrowing. The 
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elimination of borrowing from the 
capital program immediately raises 
the problem of a radical change 
local, state and federal finance policy 
with respect to the school plant. 

There are many educators who be- 
lieve that the federal government 
may best equalize educational oppor- 
tunity without raising the issue of 
instructional control by contributing 
the total annual school plant require- 
ments, budgeted at half a_ billion 
annually, through its public works 
agency. Another group believes that 
the federal government might well 
appropriate half of the school plant 
cost with the states furnishing the 
other half. A third opinion holds 
that the state and local community 
might share the cost and that aids 
for school plant construction should 
be included in a well-balanced sys- 
tem of state support. A fourth opin- 
ion clings to the conventional belief 
that each district should continue to 
furnish its own capital requirements 
and that borrowing is desirable as a 
finance policy. 

Since the greater proportion of 
capital needs, approximately two bil- 
lion dollars, will be required for the 
reorganization of local administrative 
district structure, it is obvious that 
this change will proceed slowly un- 
less state and federal governments 
unite in meeting this need. The re- 
construction problems are chiefly 
small town and rural. Financial re- 
sources are even more limited than 
in urban centers. Farms and 
houses cannot afford another mort- 
gage. Unless a pay-as-you-build pol- 
icy is adopted, it is doubtful whether 
this essential structural reorganiza- 


tion will proceed desired speed. 


Provide Plant Subsidies 


Six states (Alabama, Missouri, 
New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Washington) already have rec- 
ognized this problem and _ provide 
small school plant subsidies. Provi- 
sion for school plant needs is as 
reasonable a part of state aid to local 
districts as subventions for teaching, 
transportation and textbooks. 

In addition to the normal difficul- 
ties encountered in obtaining ade- 
quate recognition of school plant 
needs by the teaching profession and 
the layman, there is another potent 


danger. The beginning of the pres- 


ent European war has already af- 
fected both our economy and our 


budget. To protect our rights and 
our interests against power crazy 
totalitarian states, the United States 
in 1939 voted the magne peace time 
military and naval! budget in its his- 
tory. These appropriations prob: ibly 
will be exceeded in 1940 and in 1941. 
These expenditures may be_neces- 
sary. It is always better to have a 
few extra ships and planes in an 
emergency. Owing to the huge fed- 
eral debt contracted during the 
World War and as a result of the 
depression, American resources are 
now considerably limited. In order 
to provide for the huge defense pro- 
gram other valid and vital social 
needs are being sacrificed. 


Outlook Is Encouraging 


The Public Works Administration, 
through which federal aid for school 
buildings was administered, will 
probably be without funds in the 
near future. Essential work aids 
through N.Y.A. to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity for those who 
cannot afford to attend school also 
will be heavily slashed. Essential re- 
lief needs and health programs will 
be cut far below basic adequacy. In 
addition, if the United States is 
drawn closer to, or possibly into, the 
present war, every peace time social 
need will suffer the same fate as dur- 
ing 1917-19 when local school dis- 
tricts were forced to stop using their 
community funds for school building. 

The only way to prevent near-war 
or possibly war hysteria from affect- 
ing school plant needs is to begin 
immediately in every state the build- 
ing of a public opinion that recog- 
nizes and is willing to support the 
needs of a balanced educational plan 
which includes program, plant, per- 
sonnel, matériel and finance to pro- 
vide these four essentials. 

Unless the teaching profession, 
board of education members and so- 
cially minded laymen are willing to 
participate in this program of broad 
interpretation of school plant needs, 
they are bound to suffer in competi- 
tion with apparently more pressing 
and emotional social demands.* 


*Address presented before the eleventh an 
nual conference, National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems, St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 24. 
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N SEPTEMBER 1939 the Educa- 

tional Policies Commission under- 
took an exploratory study of citizen- 
ship education in a number of Amer- 
ican secondary schools. The schools 
chosen for investigation were from 
among those recommended by com- 
petent observers as carrying on fine 
work in citizenship. 

In the period between Sept. 1, 1939 
and Feb. 1, 1940, than 60 
schools were visited by the six mem- 
bers of the commission’s civic educa- 
tion staff. The findings of the study 
should be of value to practical school 
administrators and teachers, inas- 
much as the forthcoming report of 
the commission will consist of a se- 
ries of case studies of the best prac- 
tices in citizenship education found 
in the schools visited, supplemented 
by material from contemporary lit- 
erature in the field. 


Budget Limits the Study 


more 


The staff early faced the problem 
of the extent and scope of the prob- 
lems involved. It seemed obvious 
that citizenship is gained not only in 
school but also in the larger com- 
munity outside the school. It was, 
therefore, decided that the partici- 
pation of school youth in community 
life, as a part of secondary school 
programs, should be investigated. At 
the same time it became clear, be- 
cause of budgetary and time limita- 
tions, that the participation of youth 
in community activities unconnected 
with public school systems could not 
at this time be included in the study. 

A number of otherwise fine schools 
were doing practically nothing to- 
ward community activities, not even 
using the educational resources avail- 
able through journeys into the com- 
munity. In other schools—and this 
was true of a majority of cases— 
pupils, teachers and interested lay- 
men were participating in one or two 
community school activities rich in 
citizenship values for all concerned. 
But such would be the extent of the 
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school’s participation. Other real 
possibilities for successful community 
activities had been neglected. 

In only a small number of the 
schools visited had there been devel- 
oped a comprehensive program of 
school - community participation in- 
volving many pupils, teachers, par- 
ents and lay groups. 

There seemed to be no relation 
between the excellence of citizenship 
programs in classrooms, or school 
activities, and excellence of citizen- 
ship education in the participation 
of school youth in community activ- 
ities. These things do not, at pres- 
ent, seem to go together. The obvi- 
ous conclusion is that more careful 
thoroughgoing study, experimenta- 
tion and reorganization are needed 
in the secondary schools visited in 
order to develop well-rounded pro- 
grams. If this is true of this particu- 
lar group of schools it would seem 
obvious that thoroughgoing program 
revision is even a greater need in the 
mine run of schools throughout the 
country. 

But what are the characteristics of 
successful and socially valuable types 
of citizenship education through 
community participation? What are 
the criteria which one may use to 
distinguish good programs from 
bad? Five elements are of impor- 
tance. 


Criteria of Good Programs 


1. In effective programs the partici- 
pants are facing problems that are 
vital to them. They may be real 
and vital because of personal interest 
and need or because of a conscious- 
ness of the social importance of the 
problem. 

2. The participants are free to “do 
something about” the problems they 
face. Nothing is more destructive of 
morale than to find, after consider- 
able investigation of any problem, 
that some outside and _ arbitrary 
authority prevents any action, even 
the most tentative, in seeking a so- 






Youth 1n Community Activities 


lution. On the other hand, perhaps 
nothing is so exhilarating as a feeling 
of freedom to deal with the problems 
that one faces. 

3. The participants, in the United 
States at least, are conscious of cer- 
tain democratic values involved. 
These would necessarily include re- 
spect for the personality of every in- 
vidual, concern for the common wel- 
fare and responsibility of individuals 
and groups for their own actions. 

4. Effective participation in com- 
munity activity improves the quality 
of community living. It is not 
enough that one engage in activity. 
It is requisite that the activity have 
some beneficial effect upon individu- 
als or groups of individuals in terms 
of democratic values. 


Basic Social Issues 


5. The participants in community 
citizenship activities are led, as an 
integral part of the activity, to make 
conscious choices relative to vital is- 
sues in American life. The nature 
of these issues may vary depending 
on the nature of the problem and of 
the local situation. They may in- 
volve numerous vital public ques- 
tions, such as conservation of human 
and natural resources, power, unem- 
ployment, governmental functions, 
property rights, paternalism. 

The one criterion met least effec- 
tively in the community citizenship 
activities of the 60 schools visited is 
the fifth, bearing upon basic social 
issues. In the long run, decisions 
with regard to basic issues in Ameri- 
can life are of tremendous impor- 
tance. It would seem from the data 
gathered in the civic education study 
that the greatest weakness is the lack 
of intellectual grasp and understand- 
ing on the part of participants of 
basic socio-economic issues in Ameri- 
can life. That such a criticism may 
well be leveled at every aspect of the 
programs of our public schools does 
not mitigate its importance with re- 
gard to community activities but 
makes it even more important that 
this be done in community partici- 
pation in citizenship education. 
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DUCATION on the elementary 
level is now free, universal and 
compulsory. About 20,000,000 pupils, 
or about 75 per cent of the enroll- 
ment in American public schools, 
are on the elementary level, se. 
kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. Approximately 600,000, or 60 
per cent, of the teachers, principals 
and supervisors are engaged in ele- 
mentary education. But they do not 
get 75 or even 50 per cent of the 
attention, public recognition, profes- 
sional understanding and financial 
support given to the schools. 
There are obvious reasons why the 
elementary school does not make the 


front pages. For one thing, the ac- 





What Is Right 


Progress in Elementary Schools 


What specifically has happened? 
In the first place, there has been an 
astonishing expansion of schools both 
outward and upward, horizontally 
and vertically. High schools, con- 
tinuation schools, colleges and adult 
education make school contacts many 
years longer. This releases pressure 
on the elementary school so that it 
no longer has to be organized as if 
everything thought necessary as prep- 
aration for adult life is put into the 
program of subjects of an eight grade 
common school. The curriculum has 
been simplified and it will undergo 
more changes when secondary educa- 
tion reaches the 30 or 40 per cent 
of the boys and girls of secondary 


we had the first application of an 
objective study of educational prob- 
lems that has produced fundamental 
changes in the curriculum content, 
organization and method. Like all 
new things, some of the enthusiasm 
of those who believed that statistical 
treatment could control all school 
practices moderated when it was 
discovered that not everything that 
exists can be measured. But when 
one considers what has happened in 
spelling, say, since the days when 
we conned the lists of useless and 
strange words of the old spelling 
book, he has to admit progress. 
Closely associated with and a part 


of the scientific movement is the 





“Early Schoolroom” by Emanuel Jacobson. One of a series of mural designs 
for the Horace Mann School, Oak Park, Ill., done by the Federal Art Project. 


cepted, the usual, the obvious does 
not arouse interest. The elementary 
school is rarely sensational. There 
are no sounding boards and public- 
ity machines to create and maintain 
interest. No great stadiums, audi- 
toriums and extracurricular exhibi- 
tions arouse mass enthusiasms. On 
the contrary, elementary education, 
being basic to all education, culture 
and social progress, is taken for 
granted. Perhaps this is all to the 
good, for quietly, unostentatiously 
and almost universally the elemen- 
tary school has improved in organ- 
ization, in curriculum, in method 
and, above all, in the personnel of 
its staff and quality of its teaching. 
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school age who are now outside of 
high schools. 

Better buildings, sanitation, play- 
grounds and equipment are evi- 
dences of material progress. Internal 
educational changes are, however, 
not so easily comprehended by the 
layman. The younger members of 
the teaching profession who accept 
them as part of their working foun- 
dations may not know how hard 
they were to win. 

Education in the elementary school 
was accelerated by its early accept- 
ance of the results of scientific ex- 
perimentation in common_ school 
subjects, such as spelling, reading, 
arithmetic and penmanship. Here 


advance in our understanding of 
child nature and the learning process. 
Through experimental evidence we 
know a good deal about how people 
learn, the limitations of automatic 
transfer and the nature of intelligence. 

There may even have been a too 
ready acceptance of the I.Q. as fixed 
once for all and as unchangeable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians 
but, except where the radical re- 
former overdid it, as he does every 
new thing, it helped the teachers to 
understand somewhat objectively the 
probable limitations and the possi- 
bilities of the pupils. 

The elementary school has made 
conservative use of the contributions 
of the psychologist and has reorgan- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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With the Schools 


Progress in Secondary Schools 


UBLIC schools in America exist 

for one primary purpose: to give 
American boys and girls the educa- 
tional equipment that each one of 
them will need if he is to become the 
best possible member of this republic. 
The secondary schools, as only part 
of the public school system, can bear 
only part of the responsibility for 
achieving this purpose. Yet the sec- 
ondary schools now have in their 
charge for at least a brief period 
nearly all the young people who go 
to school in America. Moreover, for 
the majority of these young people 
the education that the secondary 
schools provide is the end of full- 
time schooling. It is, therefore, not 
unfair to consider what is right with 
the secondary schools in terms, first 
of all, of what most young people 
have gained from their school work 
by the time they leave the high 
school. 

Boys and girls leaving high school 
in America have attained, as a group, 
a higher level of literacy than has 
ever been made the possession of any 
comparable group of young people 
at any period in the history of the 
world. Critics of the secondary 
schools may point out that young 
people’s present level of literacy 
leaves much to be desired. 

However just this complaint, the 
fact is not to be minimized that the 
average high school pupil in Amer- 
ica can read and write and use arith- 
metic better than could his parents 
when they left school; that he has 
learned more about history and sci- 
ence and literature and art than his 
parents had learned by the time their 
own schooling was over; that his 
school work has, in short, given him 
a broader background of knowledge 
and knowledge more thoroughly ac- 
quired than any other nation has 
even attempted, let alone achieved, 
for more than a fraction of its young 
people. 

Nor has the literacy that the 
schools have provided been merely a 
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formal accomplishment. It has been 
effective outside of school in a great 
variety of ways. Largely through the 
influence of the schools, for example, 
America has become a nation of 
readers; not readers of classical lit- 
erature, it is true, but interested and 
habitual consumers of newspapers 
and magazines and current books. 
At least in part because of the in- 
fluence of the schools, America has 
also become a tremendous user of 
many things that make for higher 
standards of living, labor-saving de- 
vices in the home, the services of hos- 
pitals and physicians on a scale that 
lends strong popular support to the 





The 1940 convention 
theme expresses optimism 
on the part of the educa- 
tors. Instead of pointing to 
the social wrongs com- 
monly attributed to the 
schools, educators are em- 
phasizing what is right 





movement for socialized medicine, 
paintings by the masters reproduced 
for the enjoyment of hundreds of 
thousands of people, the music of 
great composers recorded by the best 
of the world’s artists and orchestras. 
For such widespread developments 
in American life as these, for the fact 
that they are widespread, instead of 
being confined to a small minority, 
the secondary schools can justly 
claim a share of credit. 

The secondary schools can claim 
credit also for the wholesome physi- 
cal habits of most American boys 
and girls. Some of these habits are 
negative, in the sense that they con- 
sist of avoiding ill health. By and 
large, American boys and girls leave 
school with firmly fixed habits of 
bathing, washing their teeth, brush- 
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ing their hair, keeping their clothes 
clean. They have learned to demand 
clean water, clean food in restau- 
rants, clean stores, clean railroad cars 
and buses. They support laws which 
are gradually bringing greater clean- 
liness to streets and public buildings 
and which already have made 
most American communities notably 
healthful places to live in. And, in 
addition, the schools have given boys 
and girls certain more positive habits 
of health. The average young person 
in America likes physical sports and 
likes to be outdoors and he indulges 
both these likings in ways that are 
good for him. As an offset to the 
unhealthful conditions which urban 
living, in particular, often brings 
with it, the contribution of the 
schools toward producing a nation 
of healthy people has been of no 
mean importance. 

There is at least one further major 
contribution that the secondary 
schools have made. More than any 
other single institution, more, even, 
than the elementary schools, the sec- 
ondary schools have helped to mini- 
mize class distinctions and to keep 
class lines fluid. Bringing together 
rich and poor, the children of un- 
skilled workers and of professional 
families, boys and girls from the hill 
and from the other side of the rail- 
road tracks; offering all these boys 
and girls an opportunity for con- 
tinued education; providing a way of 
living within the school that attaches 
real importance to what a boy or girl 
does or can do, and not just to the 
background from which he comes— 
through these means the secondary 
schools have made and are continu- 
ing to make a contribution to Ameri- 
can living that is as fundamentally 
“right” as anything in America today. 

To recognize that the secondary 
schools are still somewhat selective 
need not blind us to the fact that 
they are more nearly democratic in 
the services that they render than is 
any other social institution that we 
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have been able to build up and main- 
tain on a going basis. However far 
they may be from the goal of com- 
plete democracy, they are keeping 
alive in the minds of millions of 
American citizens the faith that a 
boy or girl need not hold to his 
father’s station in life just because 
that station was his father’s and they 
are giving to countless boys and girls 
an ambition to make the most of 
their own interests and talents. 

The secondary schools have helped 
to raise the standard of literacy and 
the standards of living in this coun- 
try; they have had much to do with 
creating a healthy nation; they have 
made a unique contribution to the 
preservation of democracy in Amer- 
ica. Summed up in terms of these 
major achievements, the list of things 
that are right with secondary educa- 
tion can hardly be considered a 
meager list. 


What Is Being Accomplished 


However, beyond what secondary 
education already has accomplished 
there ought also to be set down to its 
credit certain things that it is well on 
its way toward accomplishing. In 
two respects especially, the secondary 
schools are making progress that de- 
serves explicit recognition. 

First, schools in increasing num- 
bers throughout the United States 
are devising new methods of teach- 
ing, new instructional materials and 
new programs of study through 
which they may offer a better educa- 
tion to boys and girls whose interests 
and abilities are different from those 
of the hypothetically average pupil. 

That schools in general have kept 
to a more or less standard curriculum 
is hardly to be wondered at: the task 
of providing merely a place to go to 
school and something to do for a 
school enrollment that has doubled 
every decade since 1890 has in itself 
taken a major share of the time and 
thought of school people. Despite 
this burden, various schools have 
been actively at work on programs 
for exceptional pupils at both ends 
of the academic scale. The new cur- 
riculums and new methods of teach- 
ing being tried out in the schools 
cooperating in the eight year pro- 
gram of the Progressive Education 
Association furnish one example, 
though not the only one, of progress 
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toward a better education for young 
people of unusual talents. 

For boys and girls not gifted in 
the kinds of ability that secondary 
schools have required in the past, 
new curriculums and new methods 
are being similarly devised. We find 
examples of these in schools like 
those of Pennsylvania, where the 
high school principals of a whole 
state are working together on the 
problem; in many vocational schools, 
which have recently been given op- 
portunity to broaden their curricu- 
lums under the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act; in the school sys- 
tems that are beginning a program 
of experimentation under the joint 
auspices of the Office of Education 
and the National Youth Administra- 
tion; in individual schools elsewhere, 
in which teachers and school officers 
have been taking careful stock of the 
needs and interests of the “new 50 
per cent” of their pupils. 

The flexible school organizations 
provided by the junior high school 
and the junior college offer an espe- 
cially valuable proving ground for 
these experimental programs. Out of 
such programs will come, it is fair to 
believe, a secondary school approach- 
ing measurably nearer than do even 
the best of our present schools to the 
ideal of a school definitely designed 
for all American young people. 


Emphasis on Guidance 


Second, our high schools are deal- 
ing more and more directly with the 
problem of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Systematic programs 
of guidance have been handicapped 
in their development by various fac- 
tors, not the least of which has been 
the tendency of people outside the 
schools to regard such programs as 
no more than passing fads. The need 
for systematic guidance is becoming 
increasingly evident. For the schools 
to provide a varied and flexible cur- 
riculum is obviously important, but 
no curriculum will serve the full pur- 
pose it ought to serve unless, along 
with it, the schools can provide 
means for seeing that every boy and 
girl chooses those parts of the cur- 
riculum that are most appropriate. 

The groundwork for an effective 
program of guidance is already being 
laid in the study of individual boys 
and girls by educational psycholo- 


gists, in the development of more 
accurate means of educational meas- 
urement, in the gathering of more 
searching information than we have 
had in the past about the varied edu- 
cational demands of out-of-school 
work and out-of-school living. 

The groundwork is being laid also 
in a sharpening of the concern of 
school people everywhere for what 
becomes of boys and girls after the 
schools are through with them. The 
progress already being made in both 
these directions justifies the hope that 
the secondary schools may shortly 
offer not merely an appropriate edu- 
cational opportunity for every nor- 
mal boy and girl but the assistance 
that boys and girls need in choosing 
the education that will benefit them 
most. 


Concern About Defects 


Beyond the present achievement of 
the schools and beyond the progress 
they are making in improving their 
programs, there is one final charac- 
teristic of the schools that deserves an 
important place in any listing of 
what is right with secondary educa- 
tion. That is the willingness of sec- 
ondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators to give serious thought to 
what is wrong with secondary edu- 
cation. Social and economic condi- 
tions outside the schools have in the 
past few years placed a heavy strain 
on our whole educational program. 
For a number of reasons the strain 
has fallen most heavily on the high 
schools. As an_ inevitable conse- 
quence, recent attempts to discover 
what the high schools need now to 
do that they did not need to do a 
few years ago have revealed numer- 
ous present defects in the secondary 
school program. It is to the notable 
credit of secondary school people that 
they themselves are concerned about 
those defects and that they are ac- 
tively working to remove them. 

Without a concern for what is 
wrong with secondary education, 
even present achievements would 
rest on no substantial foundation. 
With that concern, granted only that 
the public that supports the schools 
will give them the time and the re- 
sources to do what needs to be done, 
the secondary schools can be counted 
on to meet the new demands now 
placed upon them. 
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“No Brand New 
Safety Ilhiterates 


HERE is a story of the near- 
illiterate who could read only 
part of the highway sign indicating 
the name and distance of the next 
town. In his own words, he could 
read “how far” but not “where to.” 
After many years of safety effort 
by industry and the schools we can 
tell in terms of numbers of accidents 
how far we have come and how far 
we have to go, but we are not yet 
too certain of our ultimate destina- 
tion in terms of the kind of citizens 
we must develop Americans are 
to be both safe and free. 

Safety and freedom in a democracy 
are possible only through education 
in its broadest connotation. Two 
years ago President Charles B. Glenn 
and the executive committee of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators selected safety education 
as the topic of the 1940 Yearbook. 
The wisdom of their choice will be 
apparent if the present volume en- 
ables the schools to formulate better 
safety education policies and_prac- 
tices consistent with democractic 
processes and our machine dom- 
inated society. 

Driver Education Emphasized 

Safety education, its philosophy, 
administrative structure, curriculum 
on all levels and coordination are 
treated in the yearbook. In addition, 
there are chapters on preparation of 
teaching personnel, safety programs 
in rural schools, safety education for 
adults, safety under school jurisdic- 
tion and safety requirements for 
school buildings. Driver education 
and training are treated extensively 
because this is a relatively new field 
and perhaps the freshest core curricu- 
lum around which build safety 
education on the secondary level. 

Home safety is included in the 
curriculum chapters but the commis- 
sion did not discover anything new 
or unusual in this field. Safety ex- 
perts have thought up many ways to 
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keep grandma from falling but psy- 
chologists have neglected to supply 
the “grandma psychology” necessary 
to get her to follow the suggestions 
of the experts. Education by remote 
control, that is, through the children, 
is the chief reliance for obtaining 
home safety in a nation where man 
still retains considerable personal 
freedom. 

The commission believes that the 
schools have a definite responsibility 
for safety education. Sensational 
methods, including drives and cam- 





Safety Education is the 
topic of the Yearbook for 
1940, abstracted here by 
the committee chairman 





paigns, still may have some value but 
these should be replaced during the 
next decade with tested and matured 
programs which can be continued 
effectively year after year. Hundreds 
of school systems still have no defi- 
nite plan of safety education, either 
integrated or taught as a separate 
course. We need more knowledge 
of how to teach safety education but 
of even greater importance are the 
immediate acceptance and wider use 
of the best known practices. 

An illiterate is defined as a person 
more than 10 years old who can 
neither read nor write. A safety 
illiterate may be defined as a person 
16 years of age or older who can 
neither drive a car safely nor walk 
in pedestrian crossways. He rarely 
ever reads labels on bottles or follows 
directions for safe construction of 
homes or safety in his work. As 
time goes on, a few of these adult 
safety illiterates will learn to read 
signs and signals and obey them; 
others will get killed, and some will 
live to a ripe old age with the help 
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of hundreds of safety literates guid- 
ing them. 

The school’s job, expressed tersely, 
is to reduce the new supply of safety 
illiterates as rapidly as the commu- 
nity will provide the support. “No 
brand new safety illiterates” is the 
slogan for the school. 

But all that deals with safety is not 
safe. The safety movement snowball 
has become so big that it has picked 
up in its path some ugly looking 
debris. There are individuals and 
interests more concerned with their 
own selfish advancement and with 
blocking a rival organization than 
with service and research in safety 
education. Such selfishness and stu- 
pidity must be eliminated. 

If the yearbook “Safety Educa- 
tion” is to be worth the time and 
energy that members of the commis- 
sion and the teaching profession con- 
sumed in producing it, a wide dis- 
tribution of copies must be obtained. 
Larger school systems should have a 
copy for every school building. Cur- 
riculum committees will find it in- 
dispensable. Colleges and universi- 
ties that prepare teachers will need 
it for their libraries. Superintendents, 
principals and college executives, 
all of whom have first responsi- 
bility for providing a safe environ- 
ment for pupils and staff, will find 
it helpful. Parents and _ interested 
citizens will gain from it a better 
background for safety education 
work. 


Integrate Safety and Citizenship 

The yearbook and the check lists 
and safety education bulletins of the 
National Education Association pro- 
vide a wealth of safety education ma- 
terials. It is the hope of the Com- 
mission on Safety Education that the 
use of these publications will result 
in integrating safety education with 
the broad and consuming purpose 
of the schools to produce good citi- 
zens. In 1940 a good citizen can 
remain neither alive nor good with- 
out some knowledge of how to live 
in an industrial society. 
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Top: Main entrance and front ele- 
vation of the Nursery School at 
Oregon State College. Center: 
Main floor plan. Herbert Reeves 
Sinnard was the architect for the 
building. Right: Side and rear ele- 
vation, showing students’ entrance 
and children’s outdoor play shed. 
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HE nursery school at Oregon 

State College, established in 
1926, is maintained as a laboratory 
for students in the school of home 
economics. In July 1938, the con- 
verted dwelling which had _ been 
used for the twelve years had to be 
razed to make room for the new 
chemistry building. It was found 
chat the adequate reconditioning of 
the building to which the nursery 
school was assigned for removal 
would require a considerable sum. 
The college administration decided, 
in the emergency, to build an eco- 
nomical frame structure designed 
specifically for use as a nursery 





school. 
The site available for the new 
structure has many advantages. It is 

















near other buildings used mainly by Above: The bay window. Note low 
women students, including those for window sills, raised floor and grille 
home economics, physical education for cold air return. Right: The stairs 
for women, home management and leading to the rest room. Note the 
one of the women’s dormitories. It double hand rail for children and 
faces a quiet side street and has well- adults. Another indoor playroom 
established plantings affording pro- also is on this floor. Provision was 
tection from the wind as well as made for student observers to watch 
screening for the outdoor play area. the activities in the combination 
It is adjacent to an area that may playroom and dining area below 
be used for a second nursery school by means of a row of drop doors 
when that is needed. on this floor. Below: The main 

In designing the new building, room. At upper right near the ceil- 
accommodations were desired for 18 ing are “peep holes” for observers. 


children and for the staff. The nurs- 
ery school staff consists of a director 
and two or three assistants. The 
children come at 9 o’clock and leave 
soon after lunch is over. Lunch is 
served to students who are members 
of the class in nursery school educa- 
tion as well as to the staff and the 
children. A housekeeper is employed 
to prepare and serve the lunch and 
to take care of the building. 

Procedure in planning the nursery 
school was as follows: a list of re- 
quirements was prepared by the 
nursery school director, with the as- 
sistance of members of the faculty of 
the school of home economics and 
sketch plans for the building were 
made. 

Plans for the dimensions, arrange- 
ment and fittings of storage areas 
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were based upon inventories of ar- 
ticles owned by the nursery school 
or contemplated for purchase and 
upon information concerning nurs- 
Each article or 
group of articles was assigned to a 


ery school routine. 


specific storage space and a key 
showing the contemplated uses of 
the various areas was prepared for 
the guidance of the nursery school 
staff in putting articles in place. 

The accompanying floor plans and 
illustrations show the design of the 
nursery school as it was worked out 
by the architect. The size of the 
main building is 32 by 66 feet. The 
play shed, which was salvaged from 
the old nursery school, was placed 
at right angles to the main building, 
with the open side to the east. 

The main entrance, children’s 
locker room, main play area and 
dining area were combined into one 
T-shaped room. Lockers for chil- 
dren’s clothing were used to form a 
partition, 48 inches high, between 
the locker room and the main play 
space, thus making it possible for 
observers to watch the process of re- 
ceiving the children without enter- 
ing the area. 

The goal of a “simple, sun-filled” 
room was reached in the combina- 
tion dining-play area. This room is 
17 feet wide and has a frontage of 
51 feet on the south. Close connec- 
tion with the outside play area is 
provided by folding doors. A break 
in this long expanse was provided 
by a bay, 4 by 10 feet. The cement 
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The play shed, salvaged from a former nursery school, was set 9 feet from the 
main building and at right angles to it. The space between is utilized for 
the storage of play materials used in the shed and for the concrete sand pit. 


terrace extends from this bay to the 
play shed, a distance of 36 feet. 

The north side of the long, low 
building was utilized for students, 
staff, isolation rooms, toilets, heater 
room and service room. The ceiling 
of this section is only 8 feet high, 
while that of the main room is more 
than 12 feet. To accommodate the 
children’s rest room and second in- 
door playroom, a second story was 
built over the lower section. The 
roof over the main room is flat and 
it is expected that eventually a deck 
covering will be added so that chil- 
dren can play there. 

The building was placed on a con- 
crete slab. It is equipped with an 
oil-burning, air conditioning unit. 
Warm air is supplied through open- 
ings near the ceilings, returning 
through channels between the con- 
and the wooden floor 
above it. The heater room is cen- 
trally located. 

For finishing, wood 
throughout. The exterior is covered 
with shakes, painted white. The 
lower 4 feet of the interior wall is 
covered with plywood, enameled. 
Above the 4 foot level, sheets of in- 
sulating material were left unfinished 
to form the wall covering. The same 
material was used on the ceiling. 
The type of insulating material used 
was chosen partly because of its 


crete slab 


was used 


sound-absorbing properties. Lino- 
leum was used as a floor covering 
throughout the lower story. 

Windows are fixed, except the 
minimum needed for ventilation. 
Second story windows tilt inward to 
ensure safety. 

In the main room, open shelves 
along the south and east provide stor- 
age for articles children should be 


able to reach. From the design 
standpoint, it was desirable that 


these should be only 12 inches wide. 
Three sections were made 15 inches 
wide, the “doll trough,” a cabinet 
for the plywood sheets used on the 
easels and a section for larger toys. 

The bay has a raised floor and is 
useful for block and other projects. 
The floor of the bay also brings the 
windows within reach of children, 
permitting them to watch outside 
activities. 

A door on the dining room side 
of the serving cabinet forms a pas- 
sageway between the kitchen and 
the dining area. There are two 
serving counters, one 38 inches high 
for the use of adults and the other 
22 inches high for the use of children. 

A ventilated food storage room, 
4 by 7% feet, adjoins the kitchen; a 
draft-stop on the connecting door 
prevents the cooling of the kitchen 
floor. An opening above the mixing 
center gives access to shelves in this 
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storage room, thus providing cool 
space to supplement the refrigerator. 

The service room is equipped with 
laundry trays, a counter for receiv- Greene cueweray 
ing groceries and a drying cabinet. & 
The drying cabinet is connected with 
the furnace, making it possible to 
dry children’s clothing rapidly. 

Student needs are met by means 
of a separate entrance, small cloak- 
room and toilet room. In the 4% 
feet between the floor of the chil- 
dren’s rest room and the ceiling of 
the main room, provision was made 
for observers by means of a row of 
drop doors placed at a height of 27 
inches. An observer can come in the 
student entrance and, after leaving 
her wraps in the student cloakroom, 
go directly upstairs, open one of the 
drop doors, seat herself on the stool 
immediately beneath it and watch 
the activities of the children below. 
The drop door serves as a writing 
table; it is obviously not possible to 
observe all activities or to hear all 
of the children’s comments, but this 
device materially relieves congestion 
resulting from large groups of ob- 
servers. 
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Openings were placed in the walls Above: The doll trough and adjacent storage. A continuous strip above the 
of the children’s toilet, the isolation shelves forms a place to display colorful books and mounted pictures. 
- - ™ 
a | = : room and the dining end of the 
: nem a main room to permit observers to 
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see without being seen. These open- 
ings were covered on each side with 
a layer of fine wire screening 
painted on one side only. 

The staff room is near the kitchen. 
The telephone is located on the 
common wall between the two rooms 
with an opening on the kitchen side, 
permitting the cook to take tele- 
phone messages. 

The street and the sidewalk in 
front of the main entrance were 
curved inward, providing space for 
automobiles to stop under a porte- 
cochere in case of rain and making 
street parking unnecessary. 

The play shed was set 9 feet from 
the main building. The space be- 
tween was utilized for the storage 
of play materials used in the play 
shed and out in the yard and for a 
concrete sand pit. 

Little has been done as yet to 
meet the requirements set for the 
playground, other than to place the 
playhouse, climbing apparatus, sand 
box and teeters and to put up the 
Above: A 6 inch dado set at a height of 32 inches provides a place for hooks fence. The remaining items are 
needed near the lavatories in the children’s washroom. Note cold air grille. slated for early attention. 
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ized and changed its curriculum con- 
tent and methods of teaching in the 
light of this knowledge. Especially 
are they effective in the primary 
grades. When one compares these 
grades with those of a half century 
ago the results are miraculous. 

In 1836 McGuffey published his 
first reader and in less than a dec- 
ade his entire five his- 
torical textbooks completed. 
Look at one of these books; compare 
its mechanical makeup, illustrations, 
content and teaching organization 
with any of the readers in use today 
and you will see in this field the 


series of 
was 


evidences of improvement. 
Evidences of Improvement 


Not only are the textbooks and 
reading materials improved but 
methods of teaching have been cor- 
respondingly developed. The read- 
ing growth of children in the lower 
grades is little short of phenomenal. 
Reading is no longer considered as a 
subject apart. Every teacher is a 
teacher of reading and has to be 
familiar with the basic habits, skills 
and attitudes essential for intelligent 
growth. The stage has long since 
passed where word recognition was 
the goal and when meaning and in- 
terpretation were incidental. 

Greater progress has been made in 
the so-called tool subjects than in 
those whose aims are growth in 
knowledge and appreciation. But 
here the schools have not been mark- 
ing time. The old history, with its 
emphasis upon wars and _ politics, 
arouses memories of dismal hours of 
memorizing names, places, dates and 
events without meaning and without 
interest. The sterility and academic 
formalism of history teaching devel- 
oped positive antagonisms where it 
was supposed to arouse interest. 

So it was with geography and 
science. These subjects came into 
the schools later and before either 
teachers or textbook writers under- 
stood the possibilities and limitations 
of such factual material. It was 
knowledge in the raw and all too 
often “learning was neither preceded 
by appetite nor followed by diges- 
tion.” Study was externally moti- 





Progress in Elementary Schools 


(Continued from page 24) 


vated. John Muir described his early 
teachers proceeding as if the first 
law of memory read: “There is a 
close connection between the skin 
and the memory and a_ vigorous 
stimulation of one has a most whole- 
some effect upon the other.” 

The elementary school has been 
accused of having too many fads. 
Generally, the complainants are not 
sure as to what they mean by a fad 
but commonly they refer to music, 
art, homemaking, manual arts, plays 
and games, or what on the second- 
ary level are called extracurricular 


activities. The enrichment of the 
school program is generally ap- 
proved. Parents are nearly always 


enthusiastic about the opportunities 
that their children have as compared 
with the limited curriculum of their 
own school days. Without neglect- 
ing the “good old fundamentals” the 
elementary school thus finds ways 
and means to make learning more 
significant and vital. 

Probably the greatest progress has 
been in the field of health. What 
with doctors, dentists, nurses, health 
clinics, physical training, safety edu- 
cation and the growth of athletics, 
games and hikes, the health of school 
children is enormously improved. 
Some day the educational historian 
writing of this period will point to 
the saving of little children from 
the physical results of our economic 
ignorance and stupidity as one of 
the proudest achievements in a mag- 
nificent record. 

This review is true in all ele- 
mentary schools, including the one 
room rural school as well as the 
best of the most progressive schools 
of the most wisely directed city sys- 
tem. The difference has been one 
of degree, not of kind. The rural 
school has not been insulated from 
progress and in some instances has 
done an even better job than those 
that are theoretically better situated. 
I beg of you not to feel too sorry 
for the rural school for it, too, has 
been “going to town.” There have 
been too much defeatism, too ready 
acceptance of inferiority, too much 
faith in administrative reorganiza- 
tion, too much sentimental concern 






for this supposedly underprivileged 
child of elementary education. In a 
period of agricultural reaction and 
despair the rural school has given a 
splendid account of itself. Although 
the farmer has had to eat the “grapes 
of wrath,” his schools have gone 
marching on, even though slowly. 
The transition from the old to the 
new has resulted in some losses and 
every change has not been a synonym 
for progress, but the net result 
amounts to little less than revolution. 


It Has Been Free to Grow 


The elementary school has evolved 
because it has been relatively free 
from external pressures and controls. 
Growing naturally, it has been able 
to make adaptations to new condi- 
tions without waiting for permission 
from some hierarchy of subject 
minded specialists. It has been un- 
hampered by college entrance re- 
quirements and it has never been 
policed by arrogant accrediting agen- 
cies. It has had to submit to legisla- 
tive prescription, it is true, but 
within the framework of law, social 
organization and public opinion it 
has been a free school. 

A second reason for the successful 
adaptation of the elementary school 
to the purposes of general education 
is the acceptance of supervision as 
an integral part of its organization, 
not as something imposed by higher 
authority. The days of formal inspec- 
tion have long since passed. The 
elementary school has developed a 
sympathetic, cooperative, supervisory 
program for the improvement of 
learning and teaching. The super- 
visors lead teachers, help pupils and 
inspire study by both. The elemen- 
tary teacher has never had a chance to 
have her head turned by too much 
attention, so she keeps an open mind 
and is willing to cooperate. For her 
cooperative supervision is not acces- 
sory but intrinsic. 

A third and most important fac- 
tor in the evolution of the elementary 
school is the education and point of 
view of teachers. They are trained 
to teach children, not subjects; to 
deal with life situations as well as 
with books. They are free to cut 
across subject matter lines, or in 
modern jargon, to integrate knowl- 
edge. They do not have to preserve 
academic traditions. 
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Convention Shorts 


© The best public relations are, 
after all, personal relations. 


© A large part of education to- 
day is not defensible as far as 
80 or 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation is concerned. 


© North Carolina now transports 
more pupils than any other state. 
In 1938-39 some 318,000 North 
Carolina children went to school 
by bus. The cost per pupil was 
$6.95 for the 160 school days of 
1938-39. School buses are pur- 
chased in lots of several hundred. 


® Too much of our thinking is 
spun out indefinitely without be- 
ing put to work in real situations. 


® In Baltimore high schools, su- 
perior pupils may receive as much 
as one year of college credit for 
extra work done in high school. 


© Five deans of women stepped 
into an elevator. The other occu- 
pant was a man. Said one dear 
lady: “Wasn't that a splendid 
talk! So inspiring! It just took 
me to the clouds!” “It was, in- 
deed,” chorused the other four. 
At the fourth floor the enthusi- 
astic lady left. The others looked 
at one another and one mur- 
mured: “Tripe!” The silent 
three breathed with great relief 
and satisfaction. 


© The best estimates available 
seem to show that about 900,000 
boys and girls are deprived of 
high school education because of 
lack of money. 


® Schools should teach about 
; health, not about disease; about 
effective living and not about 
medicine. 





® One third of the children of 
the United States are beyond the 
reach of any well-stocked library. 


® Federal aid should be extended 


through state departments rather 
than to local units direct. 
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Administrators’ and 52 Other Professional 


Organizations Swel 


By Arthur B. Moehlman 


The seventieth annual convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators met in St. Louis February 24 
to 29, surrounded and at times almost 
equaled for attendance at individual meet- 
ings by 52 other professional organizations 
of national scope. In addition, 23 na- 
tional professional committees also held 
one or more meetings. The total attend- 
ance, beginning with the association of 
teachers’ colleges and science teachers on 
Thursday, February 22, was well in ex- 
cess of 15,000. Hotel accommodations 
were strained and many of those in at- 
tendance were quartered in apartments 
and small hotels at least 3 miles from the 
central auditorium. 

The theme topics of this huge meeting 
were opened in the 11 general sessions 
and then carried over for group discus- 


| sion and clinical analysis into a series of 


afternoon discussion groups in which small 
conferences made it possible for different 
members to contribute directly to the en- 
richment of the program. 

Particular emphasis was given to an 


| overview of the contributions of the schools 





(Continued on page 39) 





Don't Eliminate the Newest 
Services in Retrenchment 


Period Is McClure's Plea 


To eliminate modern services like kin- 
dergartens during a period of retrench- 
ment is to start a vicious downward spiral 
for the schools. This is the contention 
of Supt. Worth McClure of Seattle. 

With the idea that the newest services 
to be established should be the first to 
be cut during hard times, Mr. McClure 
has no sympathy. By eliminating the 
later forms of service—those that have 
been added to meet modern needs—we 
set the school service back a generation. 

The result is loss of public confidence 
in the schools and, consequently, loss of 
support, in Mr. McClure’s opinion. 

Seattle was one of the cities that made 
kindergarten opportunity city-wide during 
the depression. Citizens voted a millage 
for building purposes last year when the 
politicians were unanimous in the opinion 
that the public would reject it. 


| Attendance to 15,000 








School Building Council 
Says $500,000,000 Is 
Annual Need for Plant 


The Saturday panel discussion of the 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, after a three hour dis- 
cussion of building needs, agreed on the 
following points: 

1. The annual need is for at least 
$500,000,000 worth of school buildings 
and equipment. 

2. Extensive state surveys are neces- 
sary to produce economical and well-lo- 
cated buildings. 

3. It is inadvisable to incur further 
debt for buildings; a pay-as-you-build pro- 
cedure is recommended. 

4. Future school plants needs should be 
financed by the federal, state and local 
governments with the school district pro- 
viding for upkeep and modernization and 
with the state and federal governments 
sharing the expense of capital improve- 
ment. 

5. All federal aid to school building 
should clear through the state education 
authority instead of going directly to the 
district. This will result in better loca- 
tions and will prevent overbuilding. 

6. The general requests for federal aid 
to education include so many controversial 
issues that the possibilities of obtaining it 
are exceedingly slim. 

7. Federal aid for school plant can be 
obtained since it involves only an expan- 
sion of the current federal public works 
and roads policy. The control of the dis- 
bursement of these federal aids should be 
through the Public Works Authority. 


The following resolution was passed at 
the luncheon meeting: 

“The National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems feels that the 
first step toward providing adequate edu- 
cational programs in the public schools 
of the country is to provide adequate and 
properly located school plants. 

“That in order to provide adequate 
plants for each state and community 
there should be furnished: (a) accurate 
and continuing inventories of existing 
school plants; (b) long range plans for 
reorganizing school plants involving con- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Will the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren who are to leave our schools in the 
next decade believe in democracy for to- 
morrow? 

If we equalize educational opportuni- 
ties, they will believe in freedom and our 
free state will survive. 

If we do not, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of Boston makes no predictions, but he 
remembers the robot states of Europe 
where the party or the dictator in power 
has the right to determine the philosophy 
to which every individual must give 
assent. 

“Must man be shackled politically in 
order to solve his economic problem?” 
was another question put by Bishop Ox- 
nam to the school administrators. 

“The political freedom, which is the 
heritage of America, must be used by the 
contemporary American in sacrificial cru- 
sade to the end that the political ideal of 
democracy may become an economic real- 
ity,” the Sunday vespers speaker declared. 

“Life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness 
must become real in bread, in health, in 
housing, in music, in art, in literature, in 
flood prevention, in conservation, in edu- 
cation. 

“The American believes it is possible 
to turn to science on the one hand and to 
religion on the other and to create a 
society in which the sacredness of every 
life is recognized and everyone finds op- 
portunity for the fullest self-expression of 
which he is capable.” 

Bishop Oxnam’s proposed sacrificial cru- 
sade will not end until world law and 
order have supplanted international an- 
archy. 

What we must do, in his opinion, is to 
develop a synthesis whereby the creative 
initiative that has flowed from American 
individualism may be conserved and the 
benefits that lie in collective action appro- 
priated. 


Prefer to Postpone Academic 
Teaching for at Least I'/, Years 


A seven year case study of the post- 
ponement of formal instruction by Mabel 
Vogel Morphett, director of research, Sko- 
kie School, Winnetka, IIl., and Carleton 
Washburne, Winnetka superintendent, 
was reported to the American Educational 
Research Association. 

These two conclude that postponing 
systematic academic instruction until at 
least a year and a half after children have 
entered school and substituting for it a 
large variety of educational experiences 
whets children’s appetites for learning and 
results in increased progress throughout 
the child’s elementary school life. 
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Finds Way to Silence 
Critics Who Charged 


Communistic Teaching 


Fear that the schools are communistic 
in their teachings is the most prevalent 
cause of public ill will toward present day 
education. 

So it was found in a community in New 
York State, according to Supt. W. H. 
Pillsbury of Schenectady. 

To combat this mistaken notion, one 
New York school administrator whose 
schools had been thus attacked by a 
powerful economic group sent the whole 
set of social studies textbooks to a great 
industrialist for critical review. 

Result: The industrialist wrote: “The 
books are better than I had reason to ex- 
pect from any source. I recommend their 
continued use.” 

When the local papers published that 
correspondence, there was no more Red 
baiting in the schools of the community. 


Friendship Stands 
in Way of Education 
Ever Becoming Science 


Valuable as science is to education, edu- 
cation itself can never become a science. 

So declares Karl W. Bigelow, director 
of the commission on teacher education, 
American Council on Education. 

Education cannot be a science because 
its essential elements are human. Boys and 
girls, teachers and administrators are not 
materials to be manipulated and con- 
trolled. They are unique persons, dynamic 
in nature and possessed of purposes that 


| change with changing experience. Their 


proper relationship to one another is the 
relationship of friendship. 

Friends do not seek to use one another 
but to work together for the common 
good, Doctor Bigelow holds. Emotion as 
well as intellect contributes to their mu- 
tual understanding. That understanding 
may be aided by data capable of quanti- 
tative expression, but it goes beyond such 
data. Friendship assumes equality and 
breeds the sort of freedom that satisfies 
because it is not at the expense of others. 

It is Doctor Bigelow’s conviction that 
educators who agree on general ends but 
still dissipate their energies in quarrels 
over detailed objectives are victims of di- 
vorce, the divorce of theory from practice. 

Too much of the schoolman’s thinking 
is spun out indefinitely without being 
tested by being put to work in real situ- 
ations. 
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Studebaker President Thinks Automotive 


Industry's Safety Funds Are Well Spent 


What the automotive industry is doing 
to promote highway safety was told the 
A.A.S.A. delegates by President Paul G. 
Hoffman of the Studebaker Corporation. 

The magazine article “And Sudden 
Death” by J. C. Furnas, published in 
1935, prompted the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association to study the safety 
problem. The resulting investigation 
showed that there were two limiting fac- 
tors to the future growth of the automo- 
tive industry: accidents and congestion. 

A well-organized safety program, the 
association decided, could reduce the ac- 
cident rate one third or more within five 
years and another one third within twen- 
ty years. 

As it has worked out the accident rate 
has been cut almost one third in four 
years. The $1,600,000 distributed by the 
motor car manufacturers to universities 
and civic organizations to develop new 





technics and to train personnel to sup- 
ply these technics has helped to bring 
this reduction about, Mr. Hoffman is 
convinced. 

The accident rate, which in 1935 was 
17.4 per hundred thousand vehicle miles, 
is now 12 per hundred thousand vehicle 
miles. 

Interpreted, the foregoing figures mean 


| the saving of 29,000 lives, 1,000,000 fewer 


personal injuries and a saving of a billion 
dollar cash loss, including property dam- 
age. 

The Studebaker president also made a 
plea for education and business to make 


| common cause in the preservation of our 


democratic institutions. By this, he meant 
the survival of a free market. 

In Italy, Germany and Russia, he de- 
clared, regimentation of business came first 
and a crack-up of civil liberty and at- 
tacks on religious freedom followed. 





Teachers’ Colleges Need 
Fewer Freshmen and 
Wider Social Contacts 


Teachers’ college students come large- 
ly from small towns or the country. 
They need to develop social poise and 
to have wider experiences and the broad- 
ening influence of association with others 
who have many life interests and varied 
occupational outlooks. 

This is the view of Grady Gammage, 
president, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege at Tempe, who addressed the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges at 
its two day meeting in St. Louis. 

President Gammage doesn’t believe that 
the trend in teachers’ colleges toward the 
general college will weaken teacher edu- 
cation. Rather, he feels, that it will bring 
a wider emphasis, wider contacts, wider 
experiences, wider service to the public 
and wider drawing power for the teach- 
ing profession. 

Probably 90 per cent of the teacher 
training institutions employ no means of 
selective admission other than the tra- 
ditional elimination of the obviously un- 
fit, according to President W. J. McCon- 
nell of the North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

Establishment of quotas for freshmen, 
formation of future teachers’ clubs as a 
means of guidance and selection of can- 
didates through a cumulative record are 
widely recommended steps, President Mc- 
Connell stated. 

Charles V. Park, librarian, Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., suggested that smaller school sys- 
tems which depend on part-time teacher- 
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| librarians look to the teachers’ college to 
| supply this training. Ninety per cent of 
| our school systems, he said, are too small 
| to afford a full-time librarian. Prepara- 


tion of a part-time teacher-librarian offers 
both a challenge and an opportunity to 
the teachers’ college. 
Three Ways Schools May 

Help Young People Adjust 





Young people need more help in mak- 
ing successful life adjustments than the 
school is providing. 

Here are four of their needs, as pointed 


| out by Shirley A. Hamrin of Northwest- 


ern University: (1) opportunity for emo- 
tional development (2) opportunity to 
make friends; (3) aid in vocational ad- 
justment, and (4) constructive thinking 
on the individual’s relationship to present 


day problems. 


Three ways in which schoolmen must 
help youth in solving these problems are 
given. 

1. Help young people to get a better 
understanding of themselves as prospective 
workers, through reorganizing the curri- 
culum, reemphasizing social studies and 
individual counseling. 

2. Give pupils a more realistic picture 
of the occupational world. Exploratory 
vocational experiences are needed for suc- 
cessful adjustment. 

3. Bridge the gap between school and 
work by better placement services and by 
a genuine follow-up of persons after they 
leave school. 

The secondary school must give more 


| attention to current social and economic 


problems and must tailor its curriculum 


| to meet the individual needs of the pupils. 
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J. A. True, Council Bluffs, lowa; 
Edgar G. Doudna, Madison, 
Wis.; Charles H. Judd, N.Y.A. 





Says Part-Time Work Must Be Given 
Unemployed Youths by Public Agencies 


Essentials of the American Youth 
Commission’s program of action re- 
garding employment, education and 
health for youth were presented by 
Floyd W. Reeves in an address before 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Pointing out that one third of the 
unemployed workers in this country 
today are young people from 15 to 24 
years of age and that in an ideal 
economic system this gap would be 
closed by absorbing youth into private 
employment, Doctor Reeves suggested 
that every young person who does not 
desire to continue in school after 16 
and who cannot get a job in private 
enterprise should be provided, under 
public auspices, with employment in 
some form of service. 

This work would not be full-time 
and it need not be highly paid in 
view of the fact that training and a 
part-time study program would be 
given with the work. It is estimated 
that the expenditure per youth need 
not exceed $400 per year. 

Better educational opportunity would 
be provided, Doctor Reeves believes, 
through better financed and more ably 
administered schools. The first step is 
to combine small independent school 
districts into larger and more effective 
units. 


Too Many Agencies Weaken System 


the chief weaknesses of the 
system of voestional education, guid- 
ance and placement is the multiplicity 
of agencies undertaking these func- 
tions, the speaker _ stated. 
Reeves would see these agencies com- 
bined into one center in each com- 
munity where youth could go and be 
assured of efficient occupational ad- 
justment service. 

Reeves stated that the American 
Youth Commission is convinced that 
America needs a health program or- 
ganized on a scale never before at- 
tempted in this country. An immediate 
necessity, he pointed out, is an ade- 
quate health program for all youth in 
the schools. This should be a positive 
thing and go beyond the mere ab- 
sence of illness. Another solution, he 
believes, would be the introduction of 
socialized medicine. 

Although the commission recognizes 
recreation as one of the major aspects 
of the youth problem, it has not as 


One of 


yet issued any former recommenda- | 


tions relative to it. To this problem 
Doctor Reeves contributed some of his 
own conclusions, pointing out that the 
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boundary between recreation and edu- 
cation is difficult to discern. 

“This is one important reason why 
educators should consider seriously the 
obligation that rests upon them to ac- 
cept some responsibility for community 
recreational leadership. This is an 
urgent matter especially for consider- 
ation in small town and rural school 
districts where the board of education 
is the only local public authority now 
conducting any recreational activities,” 


he added. 





Carter Good Reviews Points in 
Year's Educational Progress 


Major points of educational progress 
during the last year were reviewed by 
Prof. Carter V. Good of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, before 
the National Council of Education. 

Among the accomplishments enu- 
merated were the following: 

1. Democratic leadership in school 
administration, resulting in the formu- 
lation of better policies and the re- 
cruitment and development of a higher 
type of teacher. 

2. Equalization of educational op- 
portunity through federal and _ state 
support, yet retention of flexibility in 
policy and procedure to adjust to local 
conditions. 

3. The concern of educational work- 
ers over the adjustment of youth to 
industrial society. 

4. Unusual activity on the part of 
psychologists and educators interested 
in heredity and environment as they 
relate to the development of youth. 

5. Application of the findings of re- 
search to the improvement of present 
educational practices. These surveys 
have utilized the “deliberative” ap- 
proach of “thinking through” the prob- 
lem at hand rather than relying ex- 
clusively upon a statistical or factual 
survey of conditions. 

6. The development of a sound pro- 
gram of democracy to combat the intol- 
erance that has arisen during the last 
decade. 





Broadcast Moved to St. Louis 


The popular radio program, “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air,” ordi- 
narily presented from New York City, 
was broadcast Thursday evening from 
the stage of the St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium. The program’s moder- 
ator, George V. Denny Jr., was in St. 
Louis to direct the program. 





Goodier Tells Why States 
Have Not Consolidated 
Districts More Rapidly 


Why do we still have so many small 
elementary and secondary schools? 
Why haven’t the states moved more 
rapidly to establish efficient and eco- 
nomical administrative units through 
consolidation? 

Floyd T. Goodier of Illinois State 
Normal University has made a fairly 
long and careful study of this situ- 
ation. His conclusions reveal the fol- 
lowing combination of causes: 

1. A failure to realize the benefits 
to be derived from the larger units. 

2. An unwillingness to have the 
source of authority moved from the 
immediate locality. 

3. The prospect of increased school 
taxes. This is possibly the most im- 
portant factor in the entire problem. 
An enriched course of study brought 
about through consolidation may cost 
more than the program carried on in 
the separate districts before consolida- 
tion. 

4. Parents frequently object to hav- 
ing children transported to school in a 
bus, particularly small children who 
must be gone all day. 

5. Weaknesses connected with cer- 
tain reorganizations already consum- 
mated. Many central districts are still 
too small to operate modern schools. 
Consolidation also has resulted in the 
formation of favored districts here and 
there, favored in taxable wealth and in 
a population with progressive ideals in 
education. Hundreds of children liv- 
ing in regions outside the borders of 
these districts are even worse off than 
before separation from the larger and 
more prosperous area. Thus, the prin- 
ciple, while democratic in conception, 
has not proved democratic in actual 
practice. 





Barbers Demand Evening 
Course and They Get It 


Two barbers in a small town on their 
own initiative took a course in science 
for barbers. Their increased knowledge 
soon brought increased profits. 

The news spread about the town. 
Other barbers were envious. They ap- 
proached the public school as a group 
and asked that a similar type of course 
be given in their own town. The 
school then arranged a trade extension 
course for these full-time employed 
adults. 

R. B. McHenry, adviser in industrial 
training, N.Y.A., cites this story as 
an example of what many small towns 
can do toward helping adults reach 
a high level of accomplishment. 
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In a community of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, the only staff necessary for the 
proper administration of the schools is 
the superintendent, his secretary, the 
bookkeeper, a purchasing agent and a 
maintenance man. 

So holds R. D. Case, superintendent 
of schools at Salinas, Calif. 

With the foregoing assistance, the 
school administrator will be able to 
handle everything that is his immedi- 
ate concern, in Mr. Case’s opinion. 

Mr. Case would do away with such 
staff members as the supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, supervisor of sec- 
ondary education, curriculum assistant, 
music supervisor, art supervisor, phys- 
ical education supervisor, library su- 
pervisor and others of that ilk. 

To get rid of these persons the en- 
tire school organization will have to be 
revamped but, in Mr. Case’s opinion, 
such a step will repay the costs in ef- 
fort necessary to make such a reor- 
ganization. 


Should Eliminate Supervisory Jobs 


In such a setup, the superintendent 
will himself assume the duties of su- 
pervision of elementary and secondary 
education and the functions of the 
other staff members eliminated under 
the reorganization plan will be taken 
over by the principals in charge. 

Costs are cut by putting supervisors 
in actual teaching positions. With these 
costs removed there is more money for 
the actual teaching of the children. 


Moreover, the transfer of special 
teachers from supervision to the teach- 
ing of their special subjects elevates 
the standards of pupil achievement. 
The child is no longer taught by a 
teacher untrained and disinterested or 
even bored but is in the hands of an 
expert. 

The expert, Mr. Case declares, not 
only does a superior teaching job but 
she has an opportunity to discover and 
develop innate talents never recognized 
by the teacher untrained in the special 
field. 

Under such a system of organiza- 
tion, the principal is a bigger man. He 
feels no restraint. He organizes his 
faculty into committees to study and 
solve the problems of the school. He 
personally supervises the operation, 


maintenance and minor alterations and 
improvements in the school plant. 

A happier faculty is another result 
of establishing local autonomy in each 
individual school, Mr. Case points out. 
The happier and less restrained per- 
sonality of the teacher is reflected in 
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Case Outlines Decentralized Organization 
for Community of 25,000 Population 


the teaching. The children become the 
beneficiaries. 

Such a decentralization plan will cut 
costs and bring about satisfaction on 
the part of the taxpayers. 

Taxpayers don’t complain when the 
tax rate goes up to meet emergencies 
and then comes down afterward. But 
they are inclined to be suspicious of 
school administrators, fearing — and 
often justly so—that if the tax rate is 
once increased there will never be a 
decrease, Mr. Case asserts. 





Small Cities Should Adopt 
the Community School Unit 


What are the general principles that 
point the way smaller cities need to 
go in the development of satisfactory 
school units? 

Floyd T. Goodier of Illinois State 
Normal University enumerates three: 

1. The smaller cities must consider 
the strictly rural schools as a part of the 
problem. The educational needs of ur- 
ban centers and neighboring rural areas 
should no longer be considered sep- 
arately. 

2. The new administrative school 
unit of the smaller cities should gen- 
erally take the form now known as 
the community school. Each of these 
community schools should be located 
in a village or small city and should 
provide schooling from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade for a region 
or area in which the people already 
are bound together by economic and 









Would See Education 
Put on a Plane Justified 
by Its Social Importance 


No better way to “save democracy” 
exists than through excellent teaching 

The crying need of education is fot 
teachers of understanding and ability, 
who are skilled in the art of teaching. 

Deploring the fact that with a sur- 
plus of teachers policies and practices 
have not been inaugurated to up-grade 
teaching personnel, Supt. James P. 
Vaughan of Chisholm, Minn., cited 
some processes for eliminating the un- 
fit from teaching. 

Raising the standards of admission 
to teacher training institutions will not 
alone suffice, he believes. There must 
be a more rigid selection, especially as 
to personality traits. This process of 
elimination should continue through- 
out the preliminary years of teacher 
training. 

Problems of employment for merit 
and continuity in service should be 
solved in cooperation with the teaching 
profession itself. Interests of both teach- 
ers and society will best be served 
through a program of long range, co- 
ordinated and cooperative planning. 
Some immediate plan for selective ad- 
mission and upgrading of personnel is 
necessary to put education on its proper 
plane, Mr. Vaughan declared. 





social ties. In most cities many addi- 
tional pupils could be accommodated 
without any increase in buildings or 
teachers. 

3. In general, schools should seek to 
be large enough to require at least 40 
teachers. 








Rural Schools Must Save the South 








Southern schools must come to grips 
with the realities of community living 
in the rural South, says John E. Brew- 
ton, associate director of surveys and 
field studies, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

Three fourths of the children of the 
South are rural children. In this sec- 
tion there are 1,831,000 tenants, more 
of them poor whites than Negroes, 
and they eke out a bare existence. A 
crumbling cotton economy and a pre- 
carious tobacco economy are reducing 
the people to a state of economic insuf- 
ficiency. 

Yet the South has a superabundance 
of natural resources, a fertile land 
and a provident climate. It is possible 
to build there a great southern civiliza- 





tion based on an agriculture developed 
far beyond that of other sections. 


“Let the southern rural school be- 
come a center of happy community 
life, serving the homes, building health, 
fostering wholesome recreation, recog- 
nizing civic needs, encouraging sci- 
entific agriculture—and there will come 
into rural life a new vitality,” Doctor 
Brewton declares. 

Southern rural schools will become 
community schools of social action only 
when southern institutions for teacher 
education become focal points of cre- 
ative effort in educational planning. 
They must bring about the social, 
physical, cultural and material devel- 
opment of the people of the rural 
South. 








































































e Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Agency; Homer W. An- 
derson, Omaha; Henry H. Hill, 
Lexington, Ky.; W. G. Carr, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 














School Building Councilmen 


Figure Annual Need for Plant 
(Continued from page 33) 


solidation, population studies and trends, 
location of buildings and transportation; 
(c) minimum requirements and_ stand- 
ards for functional planning. 

“That the last Sve years of federal aid 
for school buildings has on the whole 
proved highly satisfactory and that the 
obligation of the federal government to 
education can best be discharged at pres- 
ent, partially at least, through continued 
federal aid for school buildings. 

“That such federal aid should be ex- 
tended only on the basis of long range 
survey findings and recommendations. 

“That such federal aid should be ex- 
tended through state departments rather 
than to local units direct. 





“That capital outlay for school build- | 


ings be financed jointly by the federal 
government, the state and the local com- 
munity. 


“The National Advisory Council on | 


School Building Problems, therefore, com- 
mits itself to the support of a program 
of federal aid for capital outlay for school 
building based on principles as outlined 
above.” 


The council approved Senator Josh Lee’s | 


bill (S. 3340) with some modifications. 
This measure proposes federal aid to 
school plant construction over a ten year 
period to the extent of $100,000,000, ad- 
ministered through the P.W.A. 

The following officers were unanimous- 
ly reelected: president, Francis R. Scherer, 
Rochester, N. Y.; first vice president, Ray- 
mond V. Long, Richmond, Va.; second 
vice president, Arthur B. Moehlman, 


editor of The Nartion’s Scuoots; third | 


vice president, David E. Weglein, Balti- 
more; secretary, Alice Barrows, Office of 
Education; treasurer, W. F. 


leigh, ae 


Mrs. Corre Is New Head of 
Vocational Guidance Association 


Mrs. Mary P. Corre, director of the oc- 
cupational research and counseling divi- 
sion of the Cincinnati public schools, is the 
new president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. She succeeds Rex 
B. Cunliffe, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Rutgers University. 

Other officers are George E. Hutcher- 
son, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, and Mildred Hickman, supervisor 
of guidance, Cleveland, vice presidents; 
Roy N. Anderson, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, treasurer; Jerome H. Bentley, 
program director, New York Y.M.C.A., 
and Vernon S. Stevens, vocational coun- 
selor, Western Technical-Commercial 
Schools, Toronto, Ont., trustees. 
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Gives Reason for School 











The last physical frontier may have 
disappeared with the buffalo, but today’s 
real frontiers are in the new and expand- 
ing fields of industry, health and public 
medicine, expanding education, commu- 
nications, redesigning and rebuilding of 
cities, regional planning, land planning 
and a thousand of other technical fields. 

The reason for the school is to see that 
these new frontiers are opened as rapidly 
as we can spare money and people from 
older fields. Harold F. Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, announced 
the foregoing as one of the theses for dis- 
cussion at the Monday session of the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 


Who Should Control Education? 


Public Opinion, Says Kefauver 


Who should control education? What 
are the issues involved? 

These two questions, raised repeatedly 
in professional discussions, were taken by 
Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the school 
of education, Stanford University, as a 
thesis for discussion before the National 
Council of Education. 

“Public opinion controls education. No 
person or agency has a permanent control 
of education. Boards of education and 
school administrators may push the but- 
tons but they will be compelled to con- 
form to this controlling public opinion or 
else their successors will be selected be- 
cause of their agreement with the desires 
of the people. 

“One of the issues involved is stability. 
Educational policy wiil be stable if society 
is stable. 

“Professional educators should not want 
to operate independent of the desires of 
the citizenry but should control by lead- 
ership.” 





Backward Pupils Need Best Teachers 


Finding the right teachers for backward 
groups of children is difficult, Supt. Paul 
Gossard of Bloomington, IIl., points out. 
These teachers must be sympathetic, must 
have something of the “missionary spirit,” 
must have restful personalities and should 
come from the ranks of the very best 
teachers in the system, he maintains. 





Superiority Complex Resented 

The gifted pupils in a junior high 
schoo! in Cleveland go to a near-by senior 
high school for special classes. Recently 
a large number of less distinguished pupils 
in the junior high ganged up on the “su- 
perior” pupils and hazed them unmerci- 
fully, it was stated at St. Louis. 
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question mark in_ the 
alignments is the 


The largest 
world’s diplomatic 
United States. 

So thinks James G. McDonald, chair- 
man of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Political Refugees and 
president of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Doctor McDonald 
talked before the fourth general session 
of the A.A.S.A. convention on 
Vital Diplomatic Fronts.” 


“Though our people are overwhelming- 


ly unsympathetic to Hitler, they are al- 
most in the same proportion determined 
to stay out of the war. But can they? 
“The history of the months from No- 
vember 1916 to April 1917 does not 
support those who contend that the 
United States will under no circumstances 
become involved,” the speaker asserted. 
Britain and France are 
more closely today than they had suc- 
ceeded in cooperating by the end of the 
third year of the World War, according 
to Doctor McDonald. In diplomatic mat- 
ters and in the vital affairs of trade and 


Sees Uncle Sam as Greatest Question 
Mark on Diplomatic Front of World 


| 
| 
| 


“The | 


cooperating | 


finance, these two allies are working al- 
most as a single unit. 

On other diplomatic fronts affairs are 
more mystifying. At the right moment 
and when the best price can be procured, 
Mussolini may throw in his lot with the 
western allies. But Mussolini, like Hitler, 
it must be remembered, is the arch foe 
of democracy and connives at the disinte- 
gration of the French and British empires. 

The German-Soviet alliance does not 
necessarily ensure a prolonged collabora- 
tion between Moscow and Berlin, nor does 
the war in Finland preclude some work- 
ing arrangement between Moscow and 
Paris and London, Doctor McDonald de- 
clares. Much will depend upon whether 
the war in the North is to be fought to a 
conclusion or is compromised. 

Japan is trying to follow the precedent 
of its actions during the World War 
when it made large gains without com- 
parable risks. The attitude of Tokyo will 
be determined in considerable part by the 
policy of Soviet Russia and by that of the 
United States, he believes. 





Allied Organizations Swell Attendance 


(Continued from page 33) 


as opposed to the frequently heard “what’s 
wrong,” to safety education, to radio and 
to the superintendent of schools. 

In the meetings of the National Council 
of Education, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver 
presented some well-balanced assumptions 
concerning the relation of the teaching 
profession to educational policy and the 
desirability of maintaining control close 
to the people. A particularly attractive 
social interpretation program was pre- 
sented by the School Public Relations 
Association. 

The American 


Educational Research 


Association offered two symposiums, the | 


first related to an evaluation of appraisal 
technics and the second, to the effect of 
administrative practices on the character 
of the educational program. The Na- 
tional Advisory Council on School Build- 
ing Problems contributed a widely at- 
tended panel discussion on school building 
needs. 

At the vesper service that marked the 
opening of the convention on Sunday aft- 
ernoon the St. Louis a Cappella choir 
sang and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
Boston spoke. Honorary life memberships 
were presented to John W. Carr and Ed- 
win C. Broome, former presidents, and to 
Dr. John W. Withers, long-time dean of 
the school of education, New York Uni- 
versity. In the evening 3000 boys and 
girls of the St. Louis public schools pre- 


entitled “Musica Americana,” which told 
the story of musical development on this 
continent. 

The Monday morning program consid- 
ered “What Is Right With the Schools,” 
featuring Dean F. T. Spaulding, Edgar 
G. Doudna and Willis A. Sutton. The eve- 
ning program brought the Detroit School- 
men’s Chorus and an optimistic picture by 
Paul V. McNutt of the future of educa- 
tion during the forties. 

The administrators produced not only 
an excellent yearbook on safety education 
for the Tuesday meetings but for good 
measure three syllabuses on safety topics, 
teaching units and visual aids for teaching 
safety. Supt. Otto W. Haisley presented 
the report of the committee on the status 
of the superintendent and Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher spoke on “The Children’s 
Crusade for Children.” 

The eighth general session on Wednes- 
day was devoted to a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sions’ report on “The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy.” This four 
part musical pageant was presented by the 
school children of Clayton, University 
City and Webster Groves, Mo. 

The Thursday morning session was de- 
voted to possible improvements in the 
elementary schools and the tenth general 
session considered education for national 
defense and a strong appeal to keep 


sented a musical pageant in 13 episodes | America out of the war. 
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e Worth McClure, Seattle; F. T. 


Spaulding, Harvard; W. C. 
Reavis, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, University 
of Maryland, dean of education. 





Displays of Manufacturers Feature 
Safety, Color, Function and Design 


Good attendance marked the open- 
ing of the St. Louis exhibit. No sooner 
were the doors of the Exposition Hall 
of the Municipal Auditorium thrown 
open than visitors began to throng 
the booths of the 230 exhibitors. From 
that time on until the closing the aisles 
were crowded. 

There was much to see, all of it ef- 
fectively presented. In many instances 
the story was graphically told by means 
of photographic murals done in color. 
Revolving stands showing various 
models attracted the eye, causing the 
passer-by to stop and ask questions. In 
other exhibits comfortable chairs in- 
vited the visitor to rest while he learned. 

Some idea of the size of the big 
show is indicated in the opening re- 
marks of James A. Campbell, president, 
Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association: “It represents 
an outlay of more than $300,000 on 
the part of the exhibitors. . . . Very 
nearly 1000 persons trained in their 
respective lines are on duty in the 385 
spaces provided.” 

As in former years the book publish- 
ers represented the largest individual 
group of exhibitors, running to a total 
of 78. Incidentally, practically every 
one of these had something to show on 
the subject of safety. Safety educa- 
tion, in fact, played a prominent part 





in the exhibits as well as in the sup- 
plemental meetings. Much interest was 
evidenced, for example, in a dual con- 
trol driving car designed to teach ado- 
lescents safety on the road. 

Several manufacturers displayed their 
equipment as in actual use. What to 
all appearances was an ideal library 
layout revealed the latest designs in 
shelving, tables and chairs. In another 
section of the hall was a laboratory 
setup arranged to show the unique 
features of the design. 

Among those products that won no- 


tice was a markable, washable wall | 


| able of 


map for classroom use. A shower unit 
containing five stalls, making neces- 


sary only two sets of pipes, for hot | 


and cold water, was interesting be- 


cause of its simplicity and, therefore, 


is well adapted to small schools. 

While on the subject of washing, 
another device featured in one of the 
exhibits assures an abundant shower 
of warm water on the hands by step- 
ping on a foot pedal. A plunger easily 
pushed by the smallest child provides 
the soap. It was generally decreed 
to be 100 per cent sanitary. 

Some lines were shown for the first 
time; the majority, already familiar, 
were displayed in brand new settings. 
No wonder that the response was so 
enthusiastic. 





Tells How the Teacher Can 


Make His Position Secure | 


What is the best way for a teacher | 


to promote her own security? 
Harold F. Clark, professor of edu- 


cation, Teachers College, Columbia, | 
| them, too, is that they make sturdy 


has the answer: Develop a type of edu- 
cation that functions better in the lives 
of all the students. 

A surprising proportion of the public 
is beginning to discover that the thing 
called education is not functioning ade- 
quately in the lives of 80 or 90 per cent 
of the population. This is the real rea- 
son it is so hard to get adequate sup- 
port for education, according to Doc- 
tor Clark. 

Until we build our schools around 
such areas as health, work, leisure, 
food, clothing and shelter, we shall 
never get adequate support for educa- 
tion. 





House of Blocks 


“Tll blow your house in.” No 
chance of any such catastrophe hap- 
pening to the “house” built of oblong 


interlocking building blocks featured | 
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by one manufacturer. Many stopped 
to inspect it to see for themselves. 
These building blocks are a new type 
for the construction of large projects: 
playhouses, for example, in which chil- 
dren can play, high towers, bridges, 
and the like. The best thing about 


structures that will not topple or sag. 





Fort Smith, Ark., Extends 
Industrial Training Program 


Fort Smith, Ark., wanted to refine 
and extend its industrial training pro- 
gram to meet the occupational adjust- 
ment needs of its citizens. 

In 1937 a comprehensive survey was 
made of the needs of full-time public 
school enrollees, part-time employed 
youths and full-time employed youths 
and adults. 

To meet the true training needs of 
these groups 38 educational offerings 
were recommended. Of these 35 are 
now being given by the Fort Smith 
public schools, it was reported at the 
St. Louis convention by R. B. McHen- 
ry, adviser in industrial training, 
N.Y.A. 








Is Separate Guidance Program 
Too Costly? Try Group Work 


Since a separate guidance program is 
costly, much can be accomplished in 
the way of guidance through dealing 
with large groups of pupils in the 
classroom, Merle J. Abbett, superin- 
tendent of schools, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
declares. 

Classroom teachers can be interested 
and trained in most of the necessary 
procedures, in his opinion. The class- 
room devoted to the preparation for 
citizenship is one of the finest situ- 
ations for an integrated endeavor con- 


| stantly using a program of guidance. 


Homeroom guidance can be stimu- 
lated from the principal’s office, unified 
and made effective. Teachers are cap- 
rating personality and in 
bringing about its development. 

Special cases ‘can be referred to the 
health department, the visiting teacher, 
the researcher and the psychiatrist. 

There is little if any difference be- 
tween education and guidance in any 
case, in Mr. Abbett’s opinion. 





What Pupils and Employers 
Gain From Part-Time Work 


Advantages of cooperative part-time 
courses, reimbursed from state and fed- 
eral vocational education funds, are 
summarized by R. B. McHenry, ad- 
viser in industrial training, N.Y.A., as 
follows: 

To the pupil this work (1) provides 
vocational training; (2) develops good 
work habits; (3) provides vocational 
guidance; (4) provides a worth-while 
activity; (5) bridges the gap between 
school and employment, and (6) pro- 
vides job training along with gradu- 
ation from high school. 

To the employer: (1) provides a 
source of trained help; (2) enables 
him to discover special talent and abil- 
ity; (3) enables him to train future 
help in correct work habits, and (4) 
gives him an opportunity to aid in 
developing the human resources of the 
city. 

Most programs of this sort are in 
small cities, although it is possible for 
such a cooperative program to work in 
some larger cities, Mr. McHenry 
states. 





Uniforms Catch the Eye 


What more effective way to exhibit 
band uniforms than a revolving drum, 
in which miniature figures show the 
latest designs for both boys and girls! 
Attractive combinations of colors with 
plenty of gold braid make it evident 
that school bands are going to cut 
more of a figure during the coming 
year than ever before. 
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Understanding More Than _ | 
Funds Is Necessary in | 
Serving the Exceptional | 


Some outstanding factors in special 
education, enumerated by Mrs. Kath- 
erine M. Cook, chief, division of spe- 
cial problems, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, are as follows: 

1. Much can be done to serve the 
needs of exceptional children without 
a great outlay of money, provided there 
are cooperation and understanding on 
the part of school officials concerned 
with their welfare. 

2. School and community agencies 
supplementing each other’s service. 

3. Three important types of special! 
service agencies needed in a compre- 
hensive program of special education 
for exceptional children are: (a) a 
child study or psychological service, (b) 
a supervisory service for the special 
instructional facilities needed by handi- 
capped children and (c) a clinical 
service to assist in the adjustment of 
behavior problems. 

4. The program of special service 
is not complete until every child with 
a physical handicap, a mental handicap, 
intellectual genius or talent, behavior 
difficulty or any other type of devi- 
ation demanding special attention has | 
become a subject of careful study and 
has been given the type of education 
program he requires. 

5. Successfully to achieve such a 
program, one or more qualified per- 
sons should be definitely assigned to 
assume continuous responsibility. 








Special Classes Sometimes 


Work Like Potent Medicine 


Special classes for backward or excep- 
tional pupils may be likened to potent 
medicines, Paul Gossard, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bloomington, Ind., told 
the administrators at St. Louis. 

“Wrongly used, these measures have 
sometimes caused difficulties almost as 
serious as the original malady. 

“Used scientifically and with a modi- 
cum of common sense they have been 
of tremendous assistance in correcting 
the untenable position of trying to 
force every pupil into the same mold.” 





Exhibit Tells the Story | 


No need to look twice to get this 
story. Against two large pictures of a 
dishwashing room and a lavatory two 
disks revolved on which were mounted 
such articles as a dish towel, a plate, a 
piece of woodwork finished in enamel 
and a tile. Beneath was a large barrel 
with the name of the product, a 
cleansing compound, of course. 
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Introducing New Game for Young and Old 





There is something new in games, | 
: 
shown for the first time in the Ex- | 


position Hall. Judging from the en- 


thusiasm it arouses everybody will be | 


playing it before long. Perhaps the best 


way to describe goal-hi is to explain | 


that it is something like basketball but | 


can be played the year round indoors 
and out by young and old. In playing, 


a circular court is employed, with a | 


single goal in the center, making it a 
focal point of activity for all players, 
with little or no chance of the ball 
going out of bounds after a try at the 
basket. The same goal standard can be 
used by elementary, junior high school 
or college teams because of an adjust- 
able feature, permitting raising or low- 
ering the basket to 8, 9, or 10 foot 
heights. 





Maine Education Commissioner 
Relates Progress in Radio 


Seven years ago the Maine state de- 
partment of education started educa- 
tional broadcasts of the most amateurish 
type. This year the schools are pro- 
ducing a half hour program that is 
given a preferred time each Sunday 
afternoon by the Yankee network. 

The progress of educational broad- 
casting in Maine was traced by Bertram 
E. Packard, state commissioner of edu- 


cation, who told how the programs | 


have been elaborated from the stand- 
point of audience interest and educa- 
tional objectives. 

A valuable result of the state-wide 
programs, Commissioner Packard 
stated, has been the increased interest in 
public school music, band, chorus and 
orchestra, and in dramatics. 

“As a result of our work we have 
found that the radio broadcasters are 
convinced of the constructive value of 
our program and we have reached a 
point where we could have additional 
time if it seemed desirable. If it seemed 
feasible we could also continue the pro- 
gram throughout the entire year.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Quantity Buying of Coal 
Central purchasing of fuel for all 
schools in North Carolina reduced the 
annual operation of plant costs nearly 
$1,000,000 in the last ten years. This 
is only one of the financial economies 
resulting from the state plan. 





Personalities and Environment 
Affect Classroom Curriculums 


Willard S. Ford, superintendent at 
Glendale, Calif., lists four primary fac- 
tors that affect the classroom curri- 
culum: (1) the varying philosophies, 
technics and methods of teachers; (2) 
the personality and direction of the 
principal; (3) the materials of instruc- 
tion, including textbooks, supplemen- 
tary books, visual materials and radio, 
and (4) the physical environment of 
the classroom, the character and ar- 
rangement of the seating, the provi- 
sion of instructional equipment and 
the supplies available. 

The improvement of the curriculum 
is consequently concerned about the 
modification and control of these pri- 
mary factors. 
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e E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland, 
Calif.; H. Claude Hardy, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Ralph W. Tyler, 
University of Chicago; Willard 
S. Ford, supt., Glendale, Calif. 
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Average Shopper Cannot Do Simple 
Arithmetic, Math Teachers Are Told 


More about mathematics rather than 
more mathematics is a practical teaching 
goal, in the opinion of W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The trouble with our teaching in the 
past has been that we have made the 
mathematics pure science and have, there- 
fore, made ‘child’s play’ impossible,” Doc- 
tor Reeve declared at the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

The nation is now engaged in mass edu- 
cation and mathematics has an important 
place in that field. Parents want their 
children to have a practical useful sort of 
mathematics, which they themselves lack. 

A group discussion of mathematics in 
consumer education brought forth inter- 
esting experiences. William H. Garrett of 
Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves, Mo., told of taking his junior high 
school classes into the chain stores and 
into independent stores. 

The pupils found that approximately 
40 per cent could be saved by quantity 
purchasing although the size of the fam- 
ily and existence of storage space had also 
to be considered. 

They found also that bulk goods is 
more economical than package goods, but 
there is little bulk goods on the market 
today. 

Finally, they found that the average 
shopper is unable to do paper and pencil 
arithmetic while shopping. 


Guidance Experts Determine 
Vocation Aptitudes by Tests 


Do you enjoy working with tools? Do 
you like to write letters to editors? 

Several hundred questions such as the 
foregoing comprise the tests vocational 
guidance authorities have devised to help 
the pupil decide his vocational choice. 
These tests were on display along with 
other job information that has been com- 
piled by various personnel agencies at the 
convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

This information also figured promi- 
nently in the talks that educators presented 
at the various sessions. Meeting in con- 
junction with the vocational association 
was the American College Personnel As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
Deans of Women, which with the other 
two organizations form the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations. 

President Clarence A. Dykstra of the 
University of Wisconsin, who addressed 
the three organizations, made a plea that 
more emphasis be placed on a study of 
problems of the individual. His conten- 
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Schoolman's Greek Requires 
Interpreters by the Dozen 


To the man on the street the educator’s 
vocabulary is just so much Greek. 

Here are the schools with a new philoso- 
phy of education and a whole new set 


_of machinery for putting it into effect. 


| 


The new machinery while more adequate 
is also much more expensive. 

Because the educator talks such a jargon 
the public understands neither the philoso- 
phy nor the machinery but it does know 
all too well the increased cost entailed. 

The foregoing points are brought up by 
W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y.* Education has become 
a big business, he believes, and like many 
another big business is sadly in need of 
a well-conceived program of public rela- 
tions. 

The professional educator can’t be ex- 
pected to carry the entire burden of inter- 
preting education to the public, Superin- 
tendent Pillsbury believes. In New York 
State the State School Boards’ Association, 
the State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the League of Women Voters and the 
local associations of university women 
assume the leadership. 

Advisory boards of outstanding citizens 
in certain communities are also effective 
in shaping public opinion. They act as 
buffers between schools and public. 


tion is that the individual has been lost 
and becomes merely a cog in the industrial 
machine. Describing the individual as the 
unit of civilization, Dykstra asserted he 
must be sorted out from the “mass man” 
and given some charce for expression. 





Whether Slow Pupil Is Passed 
or Failed Is Not the Point 


The hypothesis that a pupil of low 


| achievement achieves more when retained 


in a grade group more nearly representa- 
tive of his level of ability is not supported 
by the evidence presented in a study re- 
ported by Prof. Walter W. Cook of the 
University of Minnesota. 

As far as achievement is concerned, the 
crucial issue, according to Professor Cook, 


| appears to be not whether the slow learn- 





ing pupil is passed or failed but how ade- 
quately his needs are met wherever he is 
placed. No promotion practice really 
comes to grips with the problem cf fur- 
nishing each teacher with adequate in- 
structional materials, teaching procedures 
and a point of view that will enable her 
to cope with a range of ability of from six 
to ten years in her classroom. 
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Broadway Interpretation of Education | 








An American Mr. Chips was introduced 
to administrators on Wednesday evening. 

The new Mr. Chips, although that is 
not his name, was the principal character 
in the stage revue presented by Dr. E. W. 
Jacobsen, superintendent at Oakland, 
Calif., and a cast of players drawn from 
the schools of Clayton, Webster Groves 
and University City, Mo. 

“Mr. Chips,” known as Grandad, is a 
kindly and lovable retired superintendent 
who interprets the purposes of education 
in a series of dialogues with his grand- 
daughter, Sally, an earnest and _intelli- 
gent college girl who wants to become a 
teacher. 

The dialogues are the central thread of 
the revue, which is a “Broadway” inter- 
pretation of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s recently published book, “The 
Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy.” Around the thread of Gran- 
dad’s and Sally’s conversations are woven 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Explains Children's Crusade 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the writer, 
presented to the A.A.S.A. audience a plea 
for nation-wide participation in the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade for Children. 

A patriotic morality play is being sent 
to the principal of every junior and senior 
high school in the country, depicting the 
contrast between the lives of American and 
European children in this time of war. 
The play is a supplementary way for chil- 
dren to earn money for their contributions 
to the refugee children of Europe. 

The main plan has to do with a mite- 
box (a sealed can) for each child, which 
at the close of the crusade is taken still 
unopened to the nearest bank by the 
teacher or principal. 

All expenses of the Children’s Crusade 
campaign are met by an outside fund, so 
that not a single penny dropped into the 
mite-boxes by the children is used for 
overhead. 


Recreational Opportunities for Youth 


Our park and forest areas should be 
increased by the retirement from culti- 
vation of submarginal farms. Ways should 
be found to make these areas more acces- 
sible to youth. 
night lodges and camp sites could be 
built and an adequate staff of scientists, 
artists and recreation leaders capable of 
explaining the geology, botany and 
zoology of the region could be provided. 
This is an American Youth Commission 
dream, according to Floyd W. Reeves, 
the director. 
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a number of colorful and highly dramatic 
scenes with tuneful songs, full choral ef- 
fects and orchestral backgrounds. 

There is a tenement scene depicting 

| the deep appreciation of a Jewish woman, 
| an Irish woman and an Italian woman 
| for the opportunities and benefits their 
| children receive at school. 
In another scene a farmer, outwardly 
| hard and gruff, reveals a beautiful spirit 
kept aglow by the successes of his chil- 
dren at school. 

Although the show was produced by a 
| St. Louis suburban cast, the direction 
came from Oakland, Calif. Doctor Jacob- 
| sen’s hobby is the stage. Jean Byers, 
English and drama teacher at Fremont 
| High School, Oakland, wrote the entire 

script. Music for the show was written 

by Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of music 
| in Oakland schools. Another Fremont 
| high school teacher, Beatrice Burnett, 
| cast and directed the production. 








Draws Line at Medical Treatment 


Schools should not take the responsi- 
bility for medical treatment, even for the 
indigent. These pupils should be referred 
to other community agencies. That is the 
advice of Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of 
the bureau of health education of the 
American Medical Association. Doctor 
Bauer believes the schools should concen- 
trate on health teaching and should mini- 
mize their health services to that neces- 
sary for teaching purposes, environmental 
sanitation and protection of pupil health. 





Build Inexpensively and 
Flexibly, Advises McClure 


Don’t sink too much money into your 
new school plant, not if it is an elementary 
school building. Put it up economically 
so that you can junk it after a time and 
replace it by a building adapted directly 
to the needs of that period. 

These words come straight from the 
mouth of a practical schoolman, Worth 
McClure, superintendent of Seattle schools. 

Flexibility is the other point Mr. Mc- 
Clure stresses in regard to school building 
needs. An evolving school program must 
not be strait-jacketed by rigid housing, 
in his opinion. 

School populations are on the move, the 
Seattle superintendent points out. Great 
care must be taken, therefore, in the lo- 
cation of schools. They must not be built 
too small to render efficient service or too 
expensively in an unfortunate location. 

In the main, today’s school building 
needs are for replacement and moderniza- 
tion. 
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e R. D. Case, Salinas, Calif.; 
Donald DuShane, Columbus, 
Ind.; Dr. Oliver H. Bimson, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Francis L. Bacon, 


Evanston Ill.) High School. 











Calls Decapitated Two Year College 
Less Logical Than the 6-4-4 Plan 


Those who criticize the junior 
college as a cheap imitation of the stand- 
ard college cannot lodge the same com- 
plaint against the four year junior col- 
lege, in the opinion of John W. Harbe- 
son, president of Pasadena 
College, Pasadena, Calif. 

While badly outdistanced in popu- 
larity by the two year decapitated junior 
college, the four year type of institu- 
tion, including grades 11, 12, 13 and 
14, is by its very nature better fitted 
to accomplish the reforms intended by 
the extension of secondary education 
in the local community, Doctor Harbe- 
son holds. 

His statement of the educational 
principles upon which the four year 
junior college organization is based is 
briefly as follows: 

1. The freshman 


Junior | 


and sophomore 


. ; 
college years are a logical part of the 


secondary school system rather than of 
the standard college or university 


2. Being secondary in character, 


these years should be closely articulated 


| of public understanding; (4) the pow- 


with the rest of the secondary school 
system. 


3. The most efficient and econom- | 
ical articulation is the union of these | 


years with the eleventh and twelfth 
grades as a single four year institution. 

4. This junior college, as the top- 
most unit of the public school system, 
must be neither traditional high school 
nor traditional college but must de- 
velop character and individuality of its 
own, with methods and procedures 
adapted to the ages with which it 
deals. 

5. The four year junior college is an 
institution of sufficient size and span 
to be a complete unit in itself. It is 
not a fractional part of a standard col- 
lege transplanted from its native habi- 
tat into the local community. 

6. The twelfth grade is not a logical 
stopping place inasmuch as it falls two 
years short of the completion of the 
secondary span. 

No serious problems are inherent in 
the four year organization, Doctor Har- 
beson says. Some of the chief ob- 
stacles have been the following (1) the 
difficulty of intercollegiate competition; 
(2) the effect of tradition; (3) the lack 


er of vested interests in traditional 
forms, and (5) the problems of the 
pioneer. 





Precede Industrial Training 
by Community-Wide Survey 


Here are five questions that the 
school administrator must ask himself 
in considering the industrial training 
needs of his community: 

1. What training is necessary to 
meet the occupational adjustment 
needs of the community? 

2. What organization is best fitted 
to give the training? 

3. Where is the training center pro- 
vided by the school to be located? 

4. How is the training provided by 
the school to be given? 

5. Why is the training to be given? 

According to R. B. McHenry, ad- 
viser in industrial training, N.Y.A., 
the administrator must determine what 
part of the physical plant and equip- 
ment of the school will serve the train- 
ing needs best. 

If the school plant and equipment 
will not suffice for the training, he must 
make an arrangement with business or 
industry to use its plant and equip- 
ment. 

A training program directed specif- 
ically toward occupational adjustment 
entails an additional administrative 
load. The administrator will find it 
necessary to set up a sufficient organ- 
ization so that he can delegate re- 
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sponsibility for the operation of the 
program. 

Finally, the administrator will have 
to justify the occupational adjustment 
program to his board, the taxpayers 
and others. 





North Carolina Getting Its 
Money's Worth Educationally 


For the amount of money expended 


| there is perhaps no other state that is 


getting more in educational value per 
dollar than is North Carolina, in the 
opinion of Roben J. Maaske, who ex- 


| plained to the American Educational 


Research Association the North Caro- 
lina state plan for school management. 
The North Carolina plan has result- 


ed in a leveling of educational op- 


| portunity, Doctor 


Maaske declared. 
This has been extremely favorable for 
rural areas but it has tended some- 
what to “level down” those large urban 
districts which earlier were in the van- 
guard of the more progressive districts 
of the state. 

The time is not yet ripe, Doctor 


| Maaske feels, to appraise fully the final 


effect educationally of the plan for ad- 
ministering schools being experimented 
with in North Carolina. A sound 


| foundation for an outstanding state 


school program has been laid. 


| Devising New Ways of Doing 
Things Makes Teaching Fun 


A well-planned, purposeful, cheerful, 
rich school program is the reflection of 
such characteristics in the teacher. It 
is, therefore, not illogical to put first 
emphasis in this problem of refining 
classroom practices upon the impor- 
tance of the teacher as a person. Out 
of the breadth of her experience, depth 
| of feeling and understanding, vitality 
| of contacts with life and with people 
| comes the motive power for refinements 
| of school practices. 

The foregoing are conclusions that 
were voiced by Bess Goodykoontz, as- 
sistant commissioner, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

There are certain principles on which 
evidence seems sufficient to base every- 
day classroom practice. “Now how is 
the gap betweén knowledge of what is 
good to do and actual practice closed 
up?” Miss Goodykoontz asked. “Some- 
one must work out the processes for 
the classroom after the scientific facts 
are discovered. 

“This is a job for artists, for experi- 
ments, for persons who like to try out 
new things,” she concluded. 





One Publicity Technic in 
Which the School Is Master 


When a school undertakes a pub- 
licity campaign adjusted to all levels 
of the community it is competing for 
adult attention in a field where com- 
mercial professional technic is far su- 
perior and more appealing. 

A second method of interpreting the 
| schools to the community is to bring 

parents and other adults into direct 

partnership with the school through a 

program of adult education. 

In the technic of this second method 
the school is master. It offers possibili- 
ties of cooperation and participation by 
adults in the field of their most intense 
and compelling emotional interests. 

The ideal organization is one that 
permits every person having a direct or 

| indirect relationship to the instructional 

| process to have responsibility for his 

| share in developing greater understand- 
ing and confidence in the purpose and 
operation of the school. 

Social interpretation cannot be suc- 

_ cessfully concentrated in the hands of a 
single individual or a small group. 

The functioning of the school itself 
for both child and adult will ultimately 
be the most effective means of interpre- 
tation. 

The foregoing is the philosophy of 
social interpretation outlined by Arthur 
B. Moehlman, editor of The Nartion’s 
Scnoots, before the School Public Re- 
lations Association. 
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We Face the Forties 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


UBLIC education nears new and 

greater responsibilities. The com- 
plex problems we face today call for 
social intelligence upon the part of 
the rank and file of our citizens 
never before required. Let us spec- 
ify a few questions that demand an 
answer. 

Can we control business cycles? 
Are these cycles due to artificial 
scarcities and rigidities of the mar- 
ket? Should we seek to return to 
the free market? Are reciprocal tar- 
iff agreements a move in the direc- 
tion of a free market? 

How shall we attain a better bal- 
ance between industry and agricul- 
ture? What measures can be taken 
to stimulate reemployment in private 
industry? Should we _ undertake 
through government competition to 
set up yardsticks for prices and serv- 
ices in essential industries or is the 
middle way of consumers’ coopera- 
tives to provide these yardsticks? 

What shall we do about farm ten- 
ancy, absentee ownership in agricul- 
ture? 

How can we provide more ade- 
quate medical and health services to 
great groups of our population? 

These and a host of other prob- 
lems press for answer. The citizens 
must be able to pass judgment upon 
the wisdom of governmental action 
in dealing with issues such as these. 

Let us ask, now, what are the pur- 
poses to which American education 
must devote itself in the decade 
ahead if it is to serve as the safe- 
guard of democracy. And, second, 
how may the schools be made more 
adequate for the performance of 
their indispensable function? 

First of all, the schools must con- 
tinue, as in the past, to put human 
personality first. Democracy is that 
form of government and that social 
organization which recognize the 
unique value of the individual per- 
son. In this education, the humani- 
ties, history, literature, ethics, philos- 
ophy, the arts, all have an important 
place. 

Second, while promoting the full 
development of the individual, the 
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schools must not neglect to prepare 
for civic responsibilities. Man is a 
composite being, a physical organ- 
ism, a wealth-producing animal, a 
center of psychical sensations but, 
above all, a social creature. As a 
social creature, he shares reciprocal 
responsibilities with his neighbor. 
He has the moral obligation to deal 
with others in the immediate and 
more far-flung community in terms 
of their best interests as well as of 
his own. 

Today in America new moral 
claims are laid upon the conscience 
of the citizen. Our politics must 
build upon these claims. The affir- 
mation of the right of every man to 
health, economic security, opportu- 
nity for growth and self-expression, 
for participation in the good things 
of life must be implemented by gov- 
ernment. 

What the schools must seek to do 
is to train their pupils in a method 
of attack upon the solution of social 
issues. This means more and more 
emphasis upon the use of knowl- 
edge, judgment and skill in dealing 





with problems concerning which the 
learner has an immediate moral re- 
sponsibility. It means increased par- 
ticipation in community activities. 
For the education of the citizen in 
the democratic state is not an educa- 
tion of him to fit the government; 
it is an education to be the govern- 
ment. Hence he must participate in 
the real decisions to be made now, 
in clubs, in classrooms, in all of the 
organizations of the community of 
which he is a member. 

In a democratic society this par- 
ticipation not only takes the form of 
discussion, the joint making up of 
minds; it consists as well in coopera- 
tive action, the carrying out of de- 
cisions arrived at by the democratic 
process. It must be a dynamic prep- 
aration for a dynamic citizenship. If 
well begun in the schools, the habit 
of civic participation will be con- 
tinued in adulthood, in forum, club, 
union, grange, church and political 
party. 

More than half of the education of 
the citizen can and must come after 
school days are over. Adult civic 
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education, however, must be built 
upon the solid foundation of a solid 
and realistic school education. The 
strategic situation of organized edu- 
cation for promoting adult civic edu- 
cation, for the clarifying of public 
opinion through the free discussion 
of issues, affords an opportunity that 
must not be longer neglected by the 
school. 

Third, the schools must prepare 
for participation in economic life. 
Every individual has a_ threefold 
function in the world, to be a man, 
to serve as a citizen and to earn a 
livelihood. I am one of those who 
believe in a greater vocational em- 
phasis, realizing at the same time 
that no matter of policy which con- 
fronts the school administrator has 
more thorny problems than has the 
problem of vocational education. 
But public education cannot dodge 
its responsibility for a realistic grap- 
pling with this problem. Education 
is for life and the vocations of men 
loom large as a part of this life. 


It may be that I am especially con- 
scious of the problem of vocational 
education because three of the im- 
portant divisions of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency are intimately con- 
cerned with it, the C.C.C., the 
N.Y.A. and the Office of Education. 
I am glad to report an increasingly 
close cooperation of these youth- 
serving agencies at both federal and 
state levels. Eventually, this coopera- 
tive action will result in a unified 
program for youth in every locality 
of the nation. 


Specialized Training Needed 


This audience does not need to be 
told that fully one third of our un- 
employed are youth between the ages 
of 16 and 24; nor reminded of the 
disastrous consequences upon morale 
which can flow from long periods 
of idleness for youth. Vocational 
training alone admittedly will not 
solve the problem of unemployment. 
A great expansion in private indus- 
try is needed for regular industrial 
or agricultural work for all our 
youth and adults who at present are 
unemployed. But under expert edu- 
cational guidance all American 
youth should have the opportunity 
to obtain that specialized training 
they need for the vocational pur- 
poses they hold. 

If I have emphasized the responsi- 
bility of public education to prepare 
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young people more effectively for the 
life which lies ahead, education for 
self-realization, for civic participa- 
tion, for vocational efficiency, it is 
with a full consciousness that the 
discharge of this obligation calls for 
an even more generous financing of 
public education than heretofore it 
has had. The fear is sometimes 
voiced that, in the competition for 
support from a tax-conscious public, 
the schools are likely to fare badly 
because of extended provisions for 
the aged, the infirm and the unem- 
ployed. I am confident that this fear 
is ill founded. America’s faith in 
education is too profound, too deep- 
seated to tolerate neglect. We realize 
too well the essential relation of pub- 
lic education to democracy to permit 
any weakness to develop in our de- 
fenses against the enemies of popular 
government. 


An Optimistic View 


No, if I were to prophesy, it would 
be that the American people will 
never impair the great educational 
structure of the nation by inadequate 
financial support. That they will 
make still greater sacrifices for the 
attainment of our educational ideals. 

The forties, like every other dec- 
ade, presents many pressing prob- 
lems for educators. For my part, I 
believe none is more vital than that 
of equalizing educational opportu- 
nity for American youth. It is not 
enough that the sum of our educa- 
tional facilities be sufficient to fur- 
nish the basis for an informed citi- 
zenship to the new generation. It is 
equally necessary that there be a rea- 
sonable distribution of these facilities 
and that they be made available to 
all the youth of the land. 

It is probable that educational op- 
portunities can best be equalized in 
the several states through a program 
of federal and state cooperation. 
That marked differences exist in the 
ability of various localities to sup- 
port an adequate educational pro- 
gram is an accepted fact. The equal- 
ization of these differences, certainly 
up to the point of a satisfactory min- 
imum state program, is primarily the 
responsibility of the states them- 
selves. But the federal government 
has a vital and proper interest in the 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nities between states. 

In my opinion this problem of 
equalization can be solved without 





impairment of state control of the 
scope and content of the educational 
program, by grants of federal funds 
to those states that are in the greatest 


need of financial assistance. While 
such a program calls for extended 
study, we have in hand today such 
a plentiful array of facts concerning 
the fiscal and administrative needs 
of public education that I predict the 
forties will see substantial progress. 

It must not be forgotten that in- 
equalities in educational opportunity 
arise not only from the lack of facili- 
ties in certain communities but also 
from the fact that the low income 
of certain families makes impossible 
school attendance. Continued attack 
must be made on this problem by 
continuing work along the lines of 
the N.Y.A. student aid programs. 
Further progress should be made in 
developing scholarships, student aid 
and part-time work opportunities for 
young persons enrolled in secondary 
schools and colleges. The problems 
of rural childhood and youth merit 
special attention. Half of our rural 
youth are destined to become a part 
of our industrial urban population, 
if present trends continue. Technical 
and vocational training in regional 
institutions must be made available 
to them if these youth are to get an 
even break in competing for jobs in 
the industrial order. 


Education Points the Way 


Education alone, however well 
conceived and well planned it may 
be, however adequately supported, 
will hardly usher in the millennium 
during the forties. But education, 
reorganized, revitalized and ade- 
quately supported, can do this: hav- 
ing found its own bearings, it can 
point the way to a happier and fuller 
life for the masses of youth born into 
a world that threatens to lose all 
sense of value and direction. It can 
go far toward achieving that vision 
of the founders of the republic, a 
vision that saw in ordinary men and 
women extraordinary _ possibilities 
and that sought by universal, free 
public education to give to those 
possibilities scope, direction and ful- 
fillment. May the fateful forties 
bring rich fruition to the nation of 
all the faith, intelligence and labor 
in behalf of public education that 
this great assemblage of educational 
leaders represents. With courage and 
confidence we face the forties. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











What Schools 


Can Leat 


0 From 


Federal Youth Agencies 


NTIL the last few years the 

American youth problem has 
been overlooked because the natural 
resources of this country have been 
abundant and the democratic institu- 
tions under which the people of the 
United States have lived have been 
so generous to the individual that 
there has been no necessity of giving 
attention to the subtle changes that 
step by step have brought us to the 
present situation. 

In order that the seriousness of the 
youth problem may be clearly in 
mind, it may be well to review some 
of the facts with regard to the popu- 
lation of the United States. In the 
year 1936, the last year for which re- 
liable statistics are available, there 
were per thousand of the population 
16.7 births and only 11.5 deaths. In 
other words, there were added to the 
population of the country as a whole 
665,562, or about two thirds of a 
million, individuals. 

When the number of births ex- 
ceeds the number of deaths, employ- 
ment becomes more and more difh- 
cult at the lower age levels. The 
same facts can be stated in other 
words. When the older part of the 
population persistently occupies the 
places in industry, as it does when 
the annual death rate is low, the 
openings for young people at the 
level of entrance into employment 
are comparatively few. The answer 
is well known to school people. So- 
ciety takes care of the major part of 
its surplus youthful population by 
sending anyone who cannot be em- 
ployed to school. 


Unemployed Age Groups 


Even these enormous increases in 
school population do not account in 
full for the surplus young popula- 
tion. The exact number of young 
people out of school and unemployed 
is not available in any of the census 
reports prior to the special census of 
unemployment that was taken in 
1937. It was then shown that unem- 
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ployment among young people from 
18 to 24 years of age, inclusive, was 
far in excess of unemployment for 
any other age groups. The unem- 
ployment census of 1937 put unem- 
ployment among young people of the 
ages mentioned at 3,900,000. 

The upper schools where employ- 
able young people are enrolled are 
full to overflowing. The federal 
agencies that deal with youth can- 
not provide for even a third of those 
who are out of school and in need 
of work. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration has a waiting list of 
youth certified as in need that is as 
large as the list of out-of-school 
youth whom it now employs. 


Schools Are Overburdened Now 


If the schools were charged tomor- 
row with the administration of all 
available funds for the care of youth, 
it is certain that they would not 
know what to do. Teachers and 
principals are complaining even now 
that they are overburdened with pu- 
pils who ought not to be in school. 
Teachers have large classes. It is 
difficult to obtain proper supervisors 
for the work projects on which fed- 
eral agencies employ youth. Cer- 
tainly teachers cannot leave their 
classrooms to do what the federal 
agencies are trying to do. Schools 
never have had the organization that 
is necessary to pay subsistence wages. 

Since the inadequacy of all the 
measures that have been taken up 
to this time is evident and since it is 
clear that the efforts of everyone who 
has anything to contribute to the so- 
lution of the youth problem can ad- 
vantageously be used, it seems wise 
to pool the energy and intelligence 
that can be turned to the solving of 
the youth problem. 

Induction into adulthood involves 
certain adjustments. Some are quali- 


ties or attainments that are not aimed 
at directly by education. The most 
important concept with which the 
school has never been equipped to 
deal is the economic concept of self- 
support. The school may hope to 
contribute to the preparation of the 
individual to become self-supporting 
but the productive labor that makes 
him self-supporting is not a part of 
the educational program. 

Even the few educational institu- 
tions that have adopted productive 
work to be done by students as a 
part of their programs have treated 
this work as something outside the 
class instruction, organized as a sup- 
plement to the true purpose of the 
institution, which is intellectual train- 
ing. For the most part self-support 
when made a supplement of the edu- 
cational program is provided only 
in colleges and universities. Until 
the National Youth Administration 
came into existence working by pu- 
pils for a wage was not thought of 
in public schools. 


N.Y.A. Offers Employment 


In contrast with the schools, the 
C.C.C. camps and the projects of the 
National Youth Administration have 
as their first and primary aim the 
supplying of opportunities to earn 
subsistence wages. Where these agen- 
cies offer instruction, they do so for 
the purpose of increasing the em- 
ployability of their enrollees. 

Certainly the contrast between 
education and employment by fed- 
eral agencies justifies the recognition 
of two distinct aspects of the process 
of inducting young people into 
adulthood. The one aspect can be 
designated as intellectual adjustment; 
the other, as economic adjustment. 

A second contrast between the pro- 
grams of schools on the one hand 
and the C.C.C. camps and the Na- 
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tional Youth Administration out-of- 
school projects on the other hand is 
that the federal agencies emphasize 
manual labor as the schools never 
have. Manual labor among young 
people is far less common than it 
was in earlier times. The farms pro- 
vided many a boy and girl of earlier 
generations work opportunities that 
have disappeared with the movement 
of the population into urban centers. 
By and large, the schools turn the 
expectations of young people toward 
white collar jobs. The C.C.C. camps 
and the work projects of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration give 
work experiences that are designed to 
prepare young people for physical 
labor. 

Anyone who has observed what 
labor does for young people in the 
C.C.C. camps and on the work proj- 
ects of the National Youth Admin- 
istration cannot escape the conviction 
that manual work is so beneficial 
that there should be a pooling of the 
experiences of the federal agencies 
with those of the schools. 

A comprehensive program will 
undoubtedly involve more than in- 
tellect, work habits and economic 
security. It will provide for health, 
social adaptability and many of the 
other qualities that are essential to 
sturdy adulthood. Attempts are 
made by some agencies more than 
by others to obtain one or another 
ot these desirable qualities. 


Cooperative Programs 


Competent authorities have in re- 
cent months taken steps to develop 
the kind of comprehensive program 
that takes advantage of all the con- 
tributions that the various agencies 
of the federal government and local 
communities can make. The United 
States Office of Education and the 
National Youth Administration have 
agreed to cooperate and are actively 
engaged in cooperating in a number 
of centers where they have obtained 
the consent of local school systems 
to receive into schools for continu- 
ation courses the young people who 
had left school and are now being 
given work by the N.Y.A. 

The arrangements thus made are 
experimental in several respects. It 
is not altogether clear what kind of 
instruction the schools should give. 
Many of the young people who are 
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enrolled by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in work projects were 
so far alienated by their earlier expe- 
riences in school that they do not 
want ordinary school courses. It is 
recognized for other reasons also that 
the conventional school courses will 
not serve in this situation. The or- 
dinary curriculum of schools leads 
away from manual work into the so- 
called “white collar jobs.” Vocational 
courses lead into particular trades. 


Nonacademic Instruction 


The enrollees of the National 
Youth Administration belong for the 
most part to that group in the popu- 
lation the members of which will 
spend their lives in the ranks of the 
semiskilled or unskilled. The regu- 
lar courses of the conventional school 
curriculum are not what these young 
people need. It becomes, therefore, 
the duty of the schools that receive 
the enrollees of the National Youth 
Administration to devise new types 
of instruction. These new types of 
instruction, if they are to serve their 
purpose of properly inducting young 
people into adulthood, must take cog- 
nizance of the need for what the 
Smith-Hughes Law calls “vocational 
and civic intelligence.” A large op- 
portunity is presented in this coop- 
erative enterprise for the exercise of 
inventiveness on the part of the 
schools in opening up to young peo- 
ple new views about their personal 
and civic obligations and possibilities. 

It is confidently expected that the 
schools will learn in the course of the 
experiment that is being inaugurated 
what to do with the pupils who have 
sometimes been described by the term 
“nonacademic.” No one can observe 
the great influx into the upper grades 
of the elementary school and into the 
high schools of a class of pupils who 
have never before continued their 
schooling to these higher levels with- 
out realizing that not only do en- 
rollees of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration require new types of 
instruction but so does also a host of 
those who are in full-time attendance 
on schools. 

There would be some advantages 
if private industry could furnish work 
and wages sufficient for all people. In 
the long run industry has to support 
all the people either through the 
wages that it pays directly or through 





public works or relief. The necessity 
of organizing the industrial system 
so that it can cope with the problems 
of youth is perfectly clear. Whatever 
the jurisdiction or method, the one 
outstanding fact is that productive 
work must be supplied. 

This discussion will not be com- 
plete without emphasis on the unique 
function of wages as a reward for the 
labor of young people. The ordinary 
school program sets up incentives 
that are either remote or abstract, not 
to say artificial. When teachers urge 
pupils to write compositions, telling 
them that some day they will have to 
express themselves clearly and effec- 
tively in order to persuade their busi- 
ness associates or the public, the goal 
is remote. When a pupil is rewarded 
with a mark of 97’or 98 and has his 
name entered on the school roll of 
honor, the reward is abstract. 


Youth Asks Security 


Young people of the adolescent age 
want to be self-supporting and eco- 
nomically independent. Remote re- 
wards and abstract honors do not sat- 
isfy them, especially if they belony, 
as many of them do, to families that 
have an annual income of less than 
$1000. Any social order that denies 
to an adolescent boy or girl some 
measure of economic security and 
financial independence is badly or- 
ganized. 

The federal government cannot 
solve the youth problem without the 
cooperation of local communities. 
The schools have not solved the 
youth problem and cannot solve it by 
present day methods of instruction. 
It is reasonable to ask that the schools 
look beyond their classrooms and 
playgrounds and become a part of a 
national movement that is coopera- 
tive and comprehensive. It is reason- 
able to ask that educators cooperate 
with federal agencies and take full 
advantage of the experience that 
these agencies have accumulated with 
regard to work and wages. 

It is equally reasonable that school 
people, who are perhaps more re- 
sponsible than any other group in the 
nation for the proper care of young 
people, insist that the problems of 
young people require vigorous, 
prompt and effective consideration 
and action by governments, local, 
state and federal. 
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The Superintendents Job 


OTTO W. HAISLEY 


Superintendent, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Chairman, A.A.S.A. 
Committee on the Certification of Superintendents of Schools 


N 1937 President Charles _ B. 

Glenn of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, by 
authorization of that organization, 
appointed a committee to make some 
inquiries about the superintendent of 
schools to determine if possible some 
factors that should be included as a 
basis for his certification. 

The committee has gone about its 
work realistically. From the results 
of case studies made of 26 commu- 
nities, some facts have been obtained 
which may be significant. These 
samplings represent various sizes and 
types of communities. It is believed 
they are fairly typical so that it is 
safe to make some generalizations 
from the studies. 

How much formal education 
should a superintendent have? In 
the areas in which the studies were 
made, a master’s degree was con- 
sidered satisfactory but a number of 
the board members interviewed 
dicated interest in a doctor’s degree. 
However, there was nothing to in- 
dicate that board members believe 
that the mere possession of any de- 
gree constituted prima facie evidence 
that the person possessing the degree 
had the qualifications needed to 
make him a_ successful superin- 
tendent. 


Superintendents Are “Joiners” 


Generally speaking, superintend- 
ents are an aggressive lot profession- 
ally. They are hounds for educa- 
tional clinics, conferences, conven- 
tions and graduate courses but they 
complain that the last named are 
seriously curtailed by conflicting time 
demands. Much of their reading, as 
might be expected, is of a profes- 
sional character and they rely more 
upon the newspapers and magazines 
than upon books because their time 
is limited. 

Are superintendents of schools 
conservatives or liberals in their edu- 
cational philosophy? The answer to 
this question probably cannot be 
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found in any single criterion and 
perhaps one should not weigh too 
heavily the superintendents’ attitude 
as expressed by their membership in 
an organization such as the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 

This organization is cited because 
it has been the spearhead of much 
of the progressive movement in edu- 
cation in this country. It is true that 
progressive education has been wide- 
ly criticized. Some of this criticism 
has been due to misunderstand- 
ing, some to misinterpretation, some 
to pedagogical malfeasance by those 
who professed the faith and some to 
a deep-seated opposition to the 
philosophy underlying progressive 
education. The Progressive Educa- 
tion Association has had to answer 
for all the sins committed in the 
name of progressive education and 
has, since its origin, been more or 
less a storm center. 


Administrators Are Wary 


If we are to judge the country as 
a whole by the samplings taken, less 
than 8 per cent of city superin- 
tendents are enrolled in its member- 
ship. The superintendent may be 
pursuing the policy of watchful 
waiting. He has plenty of troubles 
without this one. He may have de- 
cided that in the battle between the 
progressives and conservatives his 
best policy is to act only after the 
outcome of the battle has been deter- 
mined. Too much significance need 
not be attached to his failure to join 
this organization. 

While superintendents apparently 
hold aloof from the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, they belong essen- 
tially to the “joiner class.” Churches, 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
social clubs, fraternal and_profes- 
sional organizations receive active 
support from this group. 

The public is not satisfied with 
what the schools are doing. Perhaps 
the schools fall in that general cate- 
gory of governmental agencies that 


are always doomed to come in for 
public criticism. This general tend- 
ency is not being helped by some of 
the practices in the profession. Sur- 
veys of school systems are made. 
Critical statements are picked out of 
these survey findings, removed from 
their context and given to the public. 
They are played up by newspapers 
and magazines with devastating re- 
sults and the public schools suffer. 

Undoubtedly, progress has been 

made in definitely fixing the pattern 
of functions in city school systems. 
Variations may and do occur from 
time to time from this pattern but, 
in general, the executive activity is 
being exercised by the superintendent 
and his professional colleagues. 

On the other hand, the board of 
education is exercising the legisla- 
tive and appraisal functions. This is 
as it should be and is an ideal well 
worth striving for. 

Definitely, also, there is a decided 
preference by board members for the 
unit as against the dual type of ex- 
ecutive organization. A large major- 
ity of those interviewed. who were 
of the professional and semiprofes- 
sional lay groups favored this type. 
Generally speaking, teachers favored 
it. Labor is not so sure where it 
stands and raises the question of 
placing too much power in the hands 
of one individual. Even here, there 
is almost an equal division. 


Type of Executive Control 


In the final analysis, the type of 
executive organization preferred de- 
pends more upon the superintendent 
personally than upon any other sim- 
gle factor. If he is efficient and if 
he shows a grasp and understanding 
of the problems of finance, the trend 
is toward the unit executive. 

At the present time there is a feel- 
ing of distrust of the superintendent 
in the field of finance. This may be 
due to current conditions rather than 
to lack of ability of the superin- 
tendent and, therefore, may be tem- 
porary. Teachers have shared, with 
employes in other fields, reductions 
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in salaries. Furthermore, they have 
been threatened so frequently that 
they have a feeling of insecurity. 
They have looked to the superin- 
tendent for help but he has been un- 
able to do much and he begins to 
personify in their minds some of the 
existing evils giving rise to this in- 
security. 

It is probable that business ability 
in the superintendent is now at a 
higher premium than at any time 
in the history of the public schools. 
School boards, teachers and the pub- 
lic are looking to the superintendent 
for wizardry in finance. This over- 
shadows for the time his educational 
leadership. In the final analysis, 
however, the status of the superin- 
tendent rests upon his educational 
leadership and there is much evi- 
dence that school board members 
and the public have a high regard 
for the educational leadership that 
the American superintendent is fur- 
nishing. Not only is he ranked high 
as an educational leader but, gener- 
ally speaking, he is a respected citi- 
zen in the community, possessing 
those qualities of character and those 
attitudes that make him a valuable 
citizen. 

Boards Are Strategic Factors 


School boards and school board 
members are important in the life of 
a superintendent. They are factors 
in his happiness and they occupy a 
strategic position with respect to the 
welfare of the school system they 
control and to public education in 
general. 

There is a tradition in America 
that city school board members shall 
serve without compensation. The 
best boards of education have been 
nonpolitical boards, owing allegiance 
to no one except the children, the 
community and the state. The elec- 
tion of an unqualified and politically 
minded individual to the board of 
education is always a potential threat 
to the best interests of the schools. 
When people will spend several hun- 
dred dollars to get themselves elected 
to a board of education, which car- 
ries with it a salary, a fine American 
tradition has been violated. Sooner 
or later such boards will probably 
make decisions in terms of political 
expediency rather than in terms of 
community welfare. Furthermore, a 
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professional staff working in a situa- 
tion of this kind likewise finds itself 
making decisions in terms of political 
expediency. This is the condition in 
some American communities. 

Is the superintendent too verbose 
in written reports to the board of 
education? Every superintendent 
may profitably check his own prac- 
tices. Evidence has been gathered 
that many board members do not 
read lengthy reports submitted to 
them by their superintendents. There 
is much good reading material on 
the market and the time of most 
board members for reading is lim- 
ited. There was great unanimity of 
opinion that board reports should be 
clear, brief and concise. 


Keep Conflicts Confidential 


Conflicts existing within the pro- 
fessional staff of a school system, 
whether confined to teachers or in- 
volving administration and teachers, 
should be ironed out behind closed 
doors and without publicity. The 
layman puts a premium on loyalty. 
When a group of teachers attempts 
to build up confidence in superin- 
tendence, they likewise build confi- 
dence in themselves. The converse 
of this is true. Layman cannot un- 
derstand disloyalty in the profes- 
sional staff of a school system and 
invariably give a low rating to those 
who display it. 

There is a marked trend toward 
stabilization in the teaching staffs of 
the public schools and this condition 
is having its influence on the status 
of the superintendent. Professional 
standards have been raised, with the 
result that in many city school sys- 
tems there are numerous teachers 
with college and professional train- 
ing equal to that of the superin- 
tendent himself. Many of these 
teachers have a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the social and eco- 
nomic problems that confront society 
and have had excellent training 
background in subject matter areas 
and child psychology. 

Teaching is no longer considered 
as temporary employment. Men 
choose it as a lifework and prepare 
for it accordingly. Turnover of the 
teaching staff has decreased and 
teachers look upon themselves as per- 
manent residents of the community. 
The unmarried women are no longer 





satisfied to live in a hall bedroom 
but demand apartments and houses. 
Home ownership has been on the in- 
crease. Teachers have become direct 
taxpayers. No longer is this group 
characterized by docility and pas- 
siveness. Teaching has become for 
the teacher the bread and butter, the 
books, the automobiles, the homes 
and all the other things that deter- 
mine standards of living. 

Under these developing conditions, 
the teacher has increased his demand 
for economic security. When he does 
not secure this to his satisfaction, he 
joins other teachers in teachers’ clubs, 
federations and associations and 
makes demands of the superin- 
tendent and the board of education 
for greater security. Conflicts may 
develop out of this situation. By rea- 
son of his recognized superior train- 
ing and because he is a permanent 
resident and taxpayer, the teacher 
has acquired a new status in the 
community and is in a much better 
position to present the case for him- 
self and his fellow teachers. A more 
cooperative, more democratic and 
more wholesome method of meeting 
teacher problems is developing. 


Not Always Democratic 


Every superintendent assumes that 
he employs democratic procedures in 
dealing with teachers. Not all teach- 
ers are in agreement with this as- 
sumption. Apparently the conflict is 
in what really constitutes a demo- 
cratic procedure. The multiplicity 
of responsibilities of the superintend- 
ent compels him to delegate many 
duties. With recognition of a profes- 
sionally improved personnel, delega- 
tion has been facilitated. This is 
particularly true in the field of cur- 
riculum, which probably in most 
cities has become the generally recog- 
nized responsibility of superintend- 
ent and teachers. 

The status of the superintendent is 
important because he is employed to 
direct an activity which is vital to 
the public at large and which is of 
great concern to youth. It is impor- 
tant that the framework in which he 
operates permit him, acting under 
and in cooperation with the board of 
education, to organize and to direct 
the forces at hand in achieving in the 
most effective manner the purposes 
of the schools. 
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Horace Mann, Admunistrator 


EVERETT H. FIXLEY 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of New Mexico 


HE last two decades have seen 

a rather general acceptance by 
school administrators of the maxim: 
“Leadership is not conferred by au- 
thority; it must be won.” It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that this 
philosophy as applied to educational 
administration is not entirely new. 
As one who early practiced the doc- 
trine of cooperation under leadership, 
as opposed to coercion or reliance 
upon authority, Horace Mann affords 
an excellent example.’ 

Any schoolman may learn much 
from a study of the methods of this 
educational pioneer, for his problems 
differed only in degree from those 
that face any administrator who 
seeks to change an existing system 
or introduce a reform. The human 
nature, the personality that must be 
worked with and molded, is the 
same. It cannot be forced or pushed. 
It must be led by wise guidance and 
Horace Mann, in all his acts, ex- 
pressed a realization of the fact. 


Normal Schools Needed 


At the time he assumed the office 
of secretary of the board of education 
for the state of Massachusetts, the 
improvement of the quality of in- 
struction then being offered was one 
of the most pressing needs. To min- 
ister to this need Mann undoubtedly 
had in mind even at that time the 
establishing of normal schools for the 
professional preparation of teachers. 

In his official capacity he might 
have taken steps to set them up, re- 
lying upon the weight of his author- 
ity and his keen conception of their 
need for their success, but in his 
wonderful insight into human na- 
ture he realized that to do so before 
the time was ripe, before the people 
and especially the teachers had been 
awakened to their importance, would 
seriously impair the usefulness of the 
new institutions. If they were to 

*Hinsdale, B. A.: Horace Mann and the 


Common School Revival in the United States. 
New York: Scribners, 1913. Pp. 310. 
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serve their intended purpose the 
teachers must be led to want them. 
More than that, if the serious oppo- 
sition to their inauguration was to 
be overcome, the people at large must 
appreciate their necessity. 

To bring all this about, however, 
was not a task to be accomplished 
overnight. Mann, in his letter of 
resignation to become secretary of 
the board, referred to this when he 
said, “The harvest is far distant from 
the seedtime. Faith is the only sus- 
tainer.” With his enduring faith in 
the improvability of the race, he set 
up as his first objective the arousing 
of the whole state to the importance 
and value of public instruction. 


His Foundations Were Secure 


The meticulous care with which 
Mann was willing to work that his 
foundations might be secure is 
worthy of emulation by modern ad- 
ministrators. Realizing that informa- 
tion was the prime requisite of suc- 
cessful leadership, he first set himself 
to a program of reading and study 
to offset his own lack of specific 
preparation for an educational career. 
This done, he made a circuit of visits 
extending throughout the state, de- 
livering a carefully prepared address 
on “The Means and Objects of Com- 
mon School Education.” At the 
county conventions, to which he next 
turned his attention, perhaps few of 
those who heard him urge that they 
examine their educational practices 
or listened to his kindly recom- 
mendations for improvement even 
surmised the goal toward which he 
was working. 

Mann’s next step was to prepare 
an abstract of the school returns, 
trusting, no doubt, that the revela- 
tions would be a further spur toward 
educational reform. This abstract 
was followed shortly by his “First 
Annual Report to the Board of Edu- 
cation,” in which, to quote Hinsdale, 
“He discloses the defects of the sys- 
tem as it exists but avows the belief 


that the excellencies vastly prepon- 
derate the defects.” 

Mann continued his education of 
the teachers toward a desire for bet- 
ter professional preparation by hold- 
ing a series of meetings for teachers 
in Boston with lectures and discus- 
sions on educational subjects and, 
even in the midst of the arduous 
duties of his office, carried on his 
popular addresses. 

In his second tour of the state, 
Mann chose as his subject, “Special 
Preparation a Prerequisite to Teach- 
ing,” a step nearer his final objective 
but, even though he had previously 
notified the legislature of the anon- 
ymous gift of $10,000, his scheme had 
not yet been laid bare. The profes- 
sional consciousness of the teaching 
body was still further stimulated by 
the appearance of his semimonthly 
magazine, the Common _ School 
Journal. 

So successful and so carefully 
planned was his campaign that, when 
he finally brought forth his plans for 
a system of state normal schools, he 
was able to see them carried to fru- 
ition and, under his guidance, to lift 
public education in Massachusetts to 
the enviable plane it now occupies. 


Establishes Libraries 


No less evident is Horace Mann’s 
skill as an administrator in other 
plans that he undertook. When he 
conceived the idea of placing a small 
library in every schoolhouse, a 
project endeared to him by his own 
boyhood experiences, he first made 
a survey of the public libraries of the 
state, determining their number, the 
number of volumes they contained, 
their estimated value and the num- 
ber of persons having the right of 
access to them. Then, having sought 
assistance in the preparation of a list 
of books suitable for a common 
school library, he devoted space to 
the plan in his Reports. Finally, 
when he felt the time was ripe, he 
broached the subject and saw his 
dream realized in part, if not in 
whole. 
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Chalk Bust 


Classroom Chanty 


Sing a song of teachers 
Working happily, 
Training future voters 
For Democracy. 

Drink a toast to teachers 
Guiding youth along 
Listen to the lyric 
Classroom teachers’ song: 


Kiddies at the windows, parents at the door, 
“Look here, you young hoodlums, get up off 
that floor!’ Sourpuss supervisors, dour and 
cold and gray, saving up their visits for a hectic 
day. Portly superintendents out to have a look, 
“Willie, darling (drat that kid), lend the man 
your book.” Janitors with jitters making fear- 
ful noise. “Sidney, throw your gum away!” 
Now then, girls and boys! 


Sing an ode to teachers 

As they work and play, 

Helping buds to blossom 

Molding human clay. 

Drink a toast to teachers 

Calm and free from strife 

What could be more peaceful 

Than a teacher’s life. 

Johnnie lost his rubbers. Mary needs a pin. 
Where are Herbie’s panties? Who let Fido in? 
Two and twenty agents with some books to 
sell. “Teacher, Annie’s mother says that you 
can't spell.” “Boys and girls, attention! Look!!” 
(fortissimo) “Put your hand down, Oscar, you 
don’t need to go.” Comes now Friday after- 
noon; everything serene, peace and quiet, joy 
and love fall upon the scene. Feeling worn 
and weary? Home work far from done? Deep 
down in your heart you know that teaching 


school is fun. 


HIS is the season of the year when 

Ostara, ancient divinity of spring, re- 
clothes herself with pretty greens, pinks, 
purples and yellows and tucks a hepatica 
or maybe a wild onion in her hair. 

Go thou, teacher, and get yourself some 
new raiment. Modern psychologists and 
other newspaper columnists have discov- 
ered, at long last, that there is a positive 
correlation between tasteful clothes and tidy 
school teaching. Alert school administrators 
long have known that such a correlation 





exists even before the researchers plotted 
their graphs. 

Time was when practically all feminine 
school teachers were fuddy-duddies or look- 
what-the-cat-dragged-ins. Those days have 
passed into the limbo along with the pom- 
padour, junebug spectacles and baggy 
smocks. Today many teachers array them- 
selves as the liles of the field. It is good 
that this is so. 

One must recognize, of course, that the 
teacher pay check shrinks alarmingly at the 
clamor of charity drives, second-hand jalopy 
payments and a book-a-year. But after the 
landlady is quieted, a few of the sisters 
might well spend for new raiment. ° 

You owe it to yourself and to the high 
calling that you follow; you owe it to the 
community, and to the chamber of com- 
merce and to the young man at the soda 
fountain. But, more than all these, you owe 
it to the little buddies who are trying to 
blossom under your tender care. 

Why should these inoffensive little ones 
have to sit day after dreary day and hour 
after weary hour and see the same old duds 
on the same old clothes horse. Give them a 
break, so that the day may come when 
they can rush eagerly home and electrify 
the dinner table with the announcement 
that teacher has a new dress. 


OTES From a War Correspondent 
N on the Educational Front: The tech- 
nic of the “blackout” still holds in many 
schools hereabouts school boards and 
administrators are making heroic attempts 
to conserve electricity . . . the youth-joints 
up town, however, don’t seem to worry 
about their electric bills . . . saw several 
schools today that, judging from the debris 
on the surrounding grounds, looked as if 
they had been recently bombed . . . inter- 
viewed wife of Supt. M who said the 
gentleman had taken to a bombproof shel- 
ter until his budget was amputated . . 
poison gas attacks from the economical 
leagues are reported as being less in num- 
ber this spring . . . severe rationing of edu- 
cational supplies, however, still continues. 
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Problems 1n Sound Pictures 


ARTHUR L. RICHTER 


Superintendent, Northport Consolidated Schools, Northport, Mich. 


F ONE is to accept completely 

the advertising and sales argu- 
ments in favor of sound movies in 
the school, one will gain the impres- 
sion that the acquisition of a pro- 
jector will magically and immediately 
solve 90 per cent of one’s instruc- 
tional difficuliies and that the teach- 
ers and public will automatically hail 
the new instrument with applause 
and gratitude. 

On the contrary, the purchase of a 
movie machine in a medium sized 
or small school automatically adds 
complications to the instructional 
and administrative procedure and 
calls for carefully planned publicity 
and instruction prior to the delivery 
of the machine in order that teachers 
and public will not gain the impres- 
sion that the movie in the school is 
just another “educational gadget.” 

Public and teachers must be thor- 
oughly convinced that the local 
school system, in contemplating the 
installation of a sound movie ma- 
chine, is carefully following the trend 
of the times and that schools far and 
near, as well as professional research, 
have proved the instructional advan- 
tage of the instrument. Through 
newspaper articles, P.-T.A. meetings 
and other contacts the patrons of the 
school and the teachers should be- 
come acquainted with the purposes 
of the visual program and should 
know that it is a definite part of 
good teaching procedure. 

While this program of “selling” 
visual instruction may appear un- 
necessary to those already in the 
field, thousands of teachers and mil- 
lions of laymen have had no contact 
with visual instruction in or out of 
school. A small opposing minority 
of teachers or laymen can frustrate 
and retard the successful develop- 
ment of any new educational method. 
The introduction of this visual aid 
in the school is of sufficient departure 
from ordinary pedagogical technic 
that it cannot afford to be purchased 
and merely handed to the teachers. 
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Above: A sound picture projector in use at the high school at Elgin, Ill. 


Because of sales pressure and the 
desire of the administrator to obtain 
the most for his money, probably 
several times as much time as is 
actually necessary is spent in the pur- 
chase of a machine. Any one of the 
five or six leading machines will 
serve the purposes of the average 
school. Like the purchase of other 
pieces of fine mechanical equipment, 
such things as taste, price, service and 
integrity of the sales representative 
and manufacturer probably will logi- 
cally determine the make of machine 
purchased. 

Briefly, nearly any one of the 16 
mm. machines on the market that 
have sufficient volume to accommo- 
date local requirements will answer 
the needs. The average administra- 
tor might better spend his time on 
other important phases of the pro- 
gram than to spend weeks testing, 
bidding and attempting to find the 
one and only best buy. However, 
unless the school already owns pub- 
lic address equipment, it is recom- 
mended that microphone and 
phonograph attachments be pur- 
chased, no matter what make of 
projector is selected. 

The question of room facilities for 
projection purposes is a major prob- 


lem in any visual instruction pro- 
gram. Regardless of what room is 
used, it should be equipped with a 
good type of darkening window 
shades and a good quality screen, 
which will give adequate reflection 
even in a semidarkened room. The 
white beaded glass screen on the 
roller type of mounting is popular 
but the particular type selected must 
depend upon the shape of the room. 

From an instructional standpoint, 
the ideal projection situation would 
be for each classroom to be provided 
with shades, screen and other pro- 
jection equipment. However, in a 
practical situation, the average school 
housing from 300 to 500 pupils prob- 
ably will own one machine and will 
not exceed two screens (one large 
screen for auditorium use and one 
small screen for classroom use). In 
the early stages and during the de- 
velopmental period of the program, 
the director will undoubtedly equip 
only the auditorium and one or two 
classrooms with shades and screen 
for projection purposes. 

While the movie should be shown 
in the regular classroom at the 
appropriate time in the teaching pro- 
cedure, financial obstacles automati- 
cally limit the use of the movie to a 
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few classrooms. Therefore, until all 
rooms can be equipped, it is recom- 
mended that there be one central 
projection room containing all pro- 
jection facilities and that classes be 
scheduled to meet in this room when 
employing films. In scheduling the 
projection room, a full class hour 
should be allowed in order that dis- 
cussion, quiz and necessary repeti- 
tions of the picture may be provided. 

Ranking equally important as ade- 
quate darkening, seating, ventilation 
and other physical properties of the 
projection room are the acoustical 
and noise factors. Noise may often 
be controlled by merely locating the 
room in an area free from shop work 
and other usual school noises but the 
acoustical properties are not so easily 
controlled. Extreme care should be 
taken to select a room that has soft 
finished walls, is free from hard sur- 
faces and shiny objects and from 
resonant equipment and other ma- 
terials that have a tendency to make 
the room echo, to muffle sound or to 
give other sound distortions when 
using sound films. 

The projection room should be 
selected before the machine is pur- 
chased, so that it will afford oppor- 
tunity for sales demonstrations. The 
total cost of the equipment will 
range from $300 to $1000 or more, 
depending largely on the size and 
type of the room in which the ma- 
chine will be used, that is, whether 
it is classroom or auditorium. 


Who Shall Direct the Program? 


School systems employing less than 
100 teachers are usually unable to 
engage a fulltime director of in- 
structional education and the ques- 
tion often arises as to who shall direct 
the program. Often the science 
teacher or some individual intrinsi- 
cally interested in photography is 
assigned the job and necessary al- 
lowance is made in his teaching load 
to enable him to carry on the work. 

While this plan has merit, direct 
responsibility and administration of 
the program should be with the su- 
perintendent of schools, a building 
principal or one of the most progres- 
sive supervisors. Persons in super- 
visory and administrative capacities 
usually have more access to building 
facilities, funds, equipment and class 
schedules and will contact a larger 


number and greater variety of teach- 
ers. While classroom teachers are 
probably equally capable of doing the 
work and often have more free time 
to spend developing the program 
than the already overloaded adminis- 
trator, the administration should be 
in a better position to develop the 
work. Also, there is less danger that 
the motion picture projector will be 
regarded as a departmental hobby. 
One of the first questions that 
arises in the minds of those inter- 
ested in starting visual instruction in 
a school concerns the source and 
quality of films available. While the 
sound movie only recently has be- 
come established in the public school, 
university extension departments, 
colleges and commercial companies 
have developed a host of good in- 
structional film subjects. At present 
the only problem in obtaining appro- 
priate films is getting them on the 
exact dates on which they will best 
fit into the courses of study and at 
the proper grade placement. How- 
ever, with some advance planning, 
one can generally obtain any subject 


desired. 
Feature Films Available 


The feature picture is rapidly com- 
ing into use in the social studies and 
in English and in many places is 
employed as a means of raising 
funds. The major producers are giv- 
ing excellent cooperation and well- 
edited and appropriate feature pic- 
tures are available for school use. 
Practically all of the worth-while 
productions shown in the commer- 
cial theaters become available after 
they have made their first theater 
run and may be obtained from var- 
ious sources. The matter of obtain- 
ing such films is largely a matter of 
selection and advance ordering to 
suit the local schedule. It is strongly 
recommended that every picture 
shown, whether recreational or edu- 
cational, be evaluated by one or more 
teachers and that accurate files be 
kept for future reference. 

The crux of the visual instruction 
program simmers down to obtaining 
the cooperation of all teachers in the 
school system and inducing them to 
use the device. They should become 
acquainted with the literature on the 
uses of movies and the faculty should 
understand that the movie machine 





is of high utility and that it should 
be used to supplement and augment 
other teaching technics. Every teacher 
should become sufficiently familiar 
with the mechanical parts of the pro- 
jector to operate it. Even though it 
is often planned that reliable pupil 
assistants operate the machine, the 
knowledge of the operation of the 
machine enables the teacher to use it 
more freely, more independently and 
with greater confidence and _ skill. 
Teachers who know the mechanics 
of the projector make better use of 
this teaching aid. 


Methods of Financing 


Methods of financing the program 
are usually determined by local con- 
ditions. Film rentals and purchases 
may best be met out of regular 
library and instructional material 
funds. Research shows that the 
original projection equipment is pur- 
chased from school funds in nearly 
half of the schools. The remainder 
of the schools purchase the equip- 
ment through donations, through the 
showing of recreational pictures and 
through other means. If school board 
funds are not available for this pur- 
pose, experience shows that a sound 
movie machine makes an idea school 
project because of its general appeal 
and the fact that younger as well as 
older pupils can contribute to it and 
will share in its use. 

The paramount thought is to start 
today to get the program under way. 
Study the project from all angles, 
use common sense, expect to make a 
few mistakes but, above all things, 
get started. Go into the use of movies 
with the knowledge that here is a 
new teaching instrument that will 
make the present teaching much 
more effective. At the same time rec- 
ognize the fact that sound movies 
will probably not revolutionize all 
teaching any more than did the in- 
vention of the blackboard. The work 
will prove interesting, educationally 
profitable and worth twice the effort 
put into it.* 


*It is recommended that all beginning teach- 
ers read the following: Dent, Ellsworth: Au- 
dio-Visual Handbook. Hoban, Hoban and 
Zisman: Visualizing the Curriculum. Dale 
and Ramseyer: Teaching With Motion Pic- 
tures, Chapter 12, 1937, American Council on 
Education. Secondary School Teaching, Visual 
Aids in Learning Exercises, Umstattd, Ginn 
and Co., 1937. The Nation’s ScHoors, June 
1939. Educational Screen. 
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Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Deen, Graduate School, University of lowa 


NASMUCH as the 1940 Yearbook 
I of the National Society for the 
Study of Education includes 50 con- 
tributions from as many workers, it 
is clear that no brief summary can 
do justice to the work. Perhaps a 
simple outline of the chapters in each 
of the two volumes, followed by a 
few of the outstanding discoveries 
and conclusions, will best serve the 
present purposes. 

Part 1, which is a separate volume 
of the Yearbook, is devoted to a com- 
parative and critical exposition of the 
nature and nurture of intelligence. 

The Yearbook opens with an at- 
tempt to define in dynamic fashion 
certain crucial concepts, such as the 
meaning of intelligence, the meaning 
of environment and the special prob- 
lems of the duil and the bright. Of 
course, these topics have been the 
occasion for frequent survey and ex- 
position, but these sections have cer- 
tain merits in the freshness and clear- 
ness of their presentation. 


Dr. Carmichael’s Summary 


These chapters are followed by an 
extensive treatment of the physiolog- 
ical correlates of intelligence, a chap- 
ter rarely before available in the lit- 
erature and now presented as some- 
thing of a bridge between organic 
factors and the particular meanings 
and functions of intelligent behavior. 
A quotation from Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael’s summary emphasizes some 
of the educational implications of the 
topic: 

“Intelligent behavior and the men- 
tal processes with which education is 
concerned have never been demon- 
strated to take place in the absence 
of active bodily structures. In the 
mammals and man such behavior is 
most directly related to the neocor- 
tex of the cerebral hemispheres of the 
brain. ... 

“The direct anatomical, histological, 
physiological or biochemical study of 
the brain or the nervous system does 
not serve, save in certain extreme 
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cases of mental deficiency, ze. the 
brains of microcephalic aments, to 
make possible, in the absence of data 
derived from behavior, any judg- 
ment concerning the comparative 
intellectual status of an individual. ... 

“There are excellent reasons to 
believe that the general anatomical 
characteristics of the brain of each 
human being are determined by 
processes which must be attributed 
to what is loosely called ‘hereditary’ 
rather than to any specific set of 
‘environmenta!’ circumstances, other 
than those essential to normal 
growth and health. . . . Behavior is 
a function of the makeup of the 
total organism, including the brain, 
and, hence, changes in intelligent 
behavior during infancy, childhood, 
the middle segment of life or senes- 
cence are attributable to the working 
out of differential factors which are, 
in the sense indicated in the last par- 
agraph, to be assigned to ‘matura- 
tion’ or, in its widest connotation, to 
inheritance. 

“There seems to be little doubt that, 
given the same or comparable envi- 
ronments, brain characteristics and, 
hence, characteristics of intelligent 
behavior will change during the pe- 
riod of growth. ... 

“Environment, when considered 
as the sum of specific stimuli, re- 
leases much or all of the behavior of 
the living individual. . . . Hence, 
the specific educational regimen pro- 
vided for each child is of the great- 
est importance in relation to the in- 
telligence which he will demonstrate 
in any specific social order as meas- 
ured by tests devised for use in a 


given society; that is, there is no 
physiological or psychological reason 
why educational procedures may not 
so modify each individual organism 
that he will be more effective in solv- 
ing certain types of problems than 
he would be without the specific edu- 
cation in question. 

“Society in general and educators 
in particular can thus be encouraged 
to provide the richest possible envi- 
ronment in order to allow each brain 
in each generation to acquire to the 
maximum extent possible in that par- 
ticular brain those ‘symbols,’ ‘con- 
cepts,’ ‘ideas’ and ‘habits of work’ 
which will be useful to the individual 
in the problems which he will meet 
in a life lived in the social system 
into whose membership he is grow- 
ing.... 

“If it is assumed that studies 
using [intelligence] tests are prop- 
erly controlled and that they are 
evaluated by appropriate statistical 
procedures, there is still room for 
variation in the magnitude of the 
change of 1.Q. produced by super- 
ficially similar environments.” 


The Growth of Intelligence 


Similarly, the rest of Part 1 is given 
over to critical accounts of various 
problems and issues with respect to 
the growth of intelligence. Surveys 
and critiques are presented on such 
topics as the following: relation of 
intelligence to socio-economic fac- 
tors; sex differences in intelligence; 
a discussion of the researches on 
twins; intelligence and race, and per- 
sonality and adjustment as deter- 
miners and correlates of real intelli- 
gence. 

The final section is given over to 
a fairly extended survey of environ- 
mental influences upon intelligence 
and the present status of nature-nur- 
ture research. There is no attempt 
on the part of the committee to ar- 
rive at a unified statement to which 
all might subscribe. 

The volume closes with individual 
evaluations of the contents of the 
Yearbook by the various committee 
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members. In some instances these 
evaluations were extended to include 
general comments on the field as a 
whole. While these evaluations in- 
clude a few detailed criticisms of 
methods or materials in the various 
Yearbook studies, they are, on the 
whole, more revealing of the point 
of view of a particular author regard- 
Ing this subject. 

In Part 2 are found 27 studies, all 
prepared for this Yearbook. Some 
are original experiments or surveys, 
while others summarize, in briefer 
form, numerous recent publications 
on a particular topic. Thus there are 
10 reports on the effects of nursery 
school attendance upon the I[.Q., in 
seven of which gains are indicated, 
while no nursery reports a 
However, in 
gains were small or not greater than 
similar children were able to make 


school 


loss. some cases the 


in selected homes. 

In spite of the great interest in 
children’s growth in intelligence, it 
is evident from the Yearbook that 
only two or three research centers in 
the country have systematically in- 
vestigated this problem on a long- 
time basis, with large samplings. The 
general conclusion that follows from 
these studies is that the child is more 
plastic along mental lines than many 
persons had hitherto expected: shifts 
in I.Q. that had been predicted only 
in relation to radical changes in en- 
vironment are shown to be common- 
place occurrences. Similarly, it is 
shown that there is hope for some 
underprivileged children, but not for 
all, in mental improvement through 
environmental amelioration. 

But many of the studies are frag- 
mentary and few of the major prob- 
lems can be considered solved. It 
may be that they are in part insolu- 
ble, so long as dependence must be 
placed on gross testing materials and 
concepts. It is evident, too, that some 
of the major issues fall within scien- 
tific or social areas that are not with- 
out emotional concomitants. 

The Yearbook was prepared by the 
following committee: Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Dr. Florence L. Goodenough, Dr. 
Leta S. Hollingworth, Dr. Harold 
E. Jones, Dr. George D. Stoddard 
(chairman), Dr. L. M. Terman and 
Dr. Beth L. Wellman, assisted by 
about 50 additional contributors. 
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Negro School Is Community Center 


vind. a PSL LL 





The facilities of the Cabell School at Charleston, W. Va., are such as to 
encourage community gatherings. It is one of 49 school units of a building 
program in Kanawha County. H. Rus Warne, Charleston, was the architect. 


M. M. KONARSKI 


Consulting Architect for Building Program 
Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 


HE Cabell School at Charleston, 

W. Va., was planned in a mod- 
est way to offer the facilities of an 
educational center to promote con- 
tinuously the improvement and en- 
richment of individual and group 
living and to offer adequate realistic 
and educational facilities, not only 
for those now in school, but for 
adults as well, regardless of their oc- 
cupations or income levels. 

Its present size is based on the 
population and limited immediate 
needs, but the building is so planned 
that additions can readily be made. 
The essentials for a satisfactory be- 
ginning are, nevertheless, incorpor- 
ated in the present structure. 

As a school plant pure and sim- 
ple, it serves adequately the present 
small enrollment. The general shop 
for boyseand home economics room 
for girls offer opportunities for a 
broad program of instruction for 
those now in These two 
rooms can well be utilized for adult 
instruction and the extent of activ- 
ities is limited only by the interest 
displayed by the individuals and the 
ability of the instructors to satisfy the 
and requirements of those 


school. 


needs 


who seek further enlightenment and 


improvement. 
The playroom-auditorium arrange- 
ment furnishes recreational space 


permitting running games on the 
main floor and table games on the 
stage. The room can readily be used 
for club meetings, lectures, parent- 
teacher associations, dramatics, music 
and exhibits and banquets, food for 
which can be served from the kitchen 
room. 

The two locker rooms, with dress- 
ing and bathing facilities, are accessi- 
ble to both the playroom and the 
athletic field at the rear of the build- 
ing where football, baseball, track, 
tennis and other outdoor sports hold 
sway. The two locker room arrange- 
ment separates the contesting teams 
during rest periods. 

To summarize, the school building 
facilities are such as to encourage the 
organization of the community into 
clubs, councils and special groups de- 
pending on individual requirements 
and inclinations and may even offer 
library service, evening school 
courses, guidance and placement of 
unemployed youth and needed wel- 
fare services. 
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Wanted: Equipment 


J. A. TRUE 


Superintendent, Council Bluffs, lowa 


HE need for research to deter- 

mine specifications for various 
items of school equipment has been 
felt keenly during the last decade 
because the P.W.A. has required 
specifications for every item of school 
equipment for which the United 
States government paid in whole or 
in part. 

Before P.W.A. required specifica- 
tions, the selection of school equip- 
ment was largely determined by the 
claims of salesmen. The best sales- 
man obtained the order, although 
his product was often inferior to that 
offered by a less able representative. 
Purchasers have had no definite 
standards or specifications to which 
they could refer in substantiating or 
disproving the claims of the various 
manufacturers and jobbers. 

During the sixteen year period 
from 1920 to 1936, inclusive, expendi- 
tures for school equipment in the 
United States have varied from $25,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 annually. Fed- 
eral subsidy, during the past few 
years, has caused the expenditures 
for equipment to increase rapidly. 
While the years immediately ahead 
may see less expenditure, the amount 
in the aggregate is sufficient to war- 
rant scientifically prepared standards 
to guarantee to the taxpayer a wise 
expenditure of money in terms of 
value received. 

As administrators of education we 
must also be able to justify expendi- 
tures for equipment in terms of the 
most efficient program of education 
for money so expended. Thus far, 
school authorities have contributed 
little in the way of developing hy- 
gienic and educational standards for 
designing and constructing equip- 
ment. Developments along this line 
have come largely from industry and 
in terms of industry’s ability to de- 
termine what the school people want 
in the way of improvements and 
developments. 

Industry has always been willing 
to standardize its product and to give 
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First grade room, Alexander Central School, Alexander, N. Y., has an inlaid 
linoleum floor with characters and designs in bright colors, woodburning 
fireplace decorated with Mother Goose tiles and modern desks and chairs. 


the consumer what he needs and 
wants. It is, then, a duty for those 
interested in the purchase and use of 
school equipment to undertake re- 
search that will conserve public 
funds and will improve the educa- 
tional program. 

During the last eighteen months 
I have had experience in providing 
a 23 room elementary building with 
complete new equipment under a 
P.W.A. grant and the need for re- 
search in the field of school equip- 
ment has been brought forcibly 
home to me. The nature of the 
educational program to be carried 
on necessarily determines the type 
of school equipment to be purchased. 
A movable type of school desk 
seemed desirable for the program we 
had planned to carry out in this 
building. 

In the absence of definite stand- 
ards, a questionnaire was sent to 34 
cities in the United States well 
known as progressive educational 
centers. This questionnaire attempt- 
ed to determine the type of desk 
used in these cities. 

Of the 30 cities replying, 22 indi- 
cated they used movable furniture; 


8 did not. In answer to the question, 
“What type of movable desk is 
used?” replies indicated that eight 
types of movable desks are in 
use, many of them dating back to the 
first movable desks that were placed 
on the market by the manufacturers. 

The cost of the desks used ranged 
from $5 to $14 each, depending upon 
the type. Nine undesirable features 
of the desks were mentioned in 
reports from these 30 cities. In only 
a few instances was a particular type 
of desk mentioned and the name of 
the manufacturer given. The lack 
of uniformity in practice and the 
indefiniteness of the replies obtained 
left us just where we started in our 
quest. 

In company with administrators 
who were experienced in the pur- 
chase of school equipment, I spent 
several days in the exhibit of school 
equipment at the Cleveland conven- 
tion last year listening to the propa- 
ganda advanced by the excellent 
salesmen who were in attendance. 

Here I observed several types of 
tests. that were being used to demon- 
strate the durability of the various 
desks. However, the prospective pur- 
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chaser was still left in doubt as to 
which desk would best fit the needs 
of his educational program and 
would provide the greatest service 
over a period of years for the money 
. invested. It was obvious that certain 
types were preferable to others but 
there was little reliable information 
available that would guide one in the 
final section. It ultimately became 
a matter of making a choice in terms 
of appearance and sales talk, hoping 
the selection was the best possible. 


Standards for Desks 


The selection of the school desk, 
baffling as it was, proved to be the 
least troublesome of all the items to 
be purchased. Several reliable seat- 
ing companies had conducted worth- 
while programs of research and their 
findings were available in the prepa- 
ration of specifications for desks. But 
when we attempted to meet P.W.A. 
requirements with regard to specifi- 
cations for teachers’ desks, chairs, 
tables, folding chairs, playroom 
equipment, auditorium chairs, stage 
equipment, reading tables, pianos, 
phonographs and many other items, 
we were unable to obtain any pat- 
terns to follow in the preparation of 
specifications. If we wanted a cer- 
tain make of any item we tried to 
write the specifications to fit that par- 
ticular make and we hoped no one 
would be able to bid on any other 
variety. 

Our decision not on 
evidence that the item was the best 
available but rather upon a dread 
that what we might get would not 
be as good as the one we favored. 

In the preparation of specifications 
for a mimeograph, for a sound mov- 
ing picture machine, for a library 
charging desk and a two-way sound 
system to make possible the use of 
radio, we were faced with a com- 
plete lack of data other than that 
supplied by the manufacturers. 

Our predicament is doubtlessly typi- 
cal of the experiences of hundreds of 
school districts in meeting the specifi- 
cations’ requirement of the federal 
government in P.W.A. grants and 
emphasizes the practical need for 
thorough research in this field. If 
federal grants for construction and 
equipment needs are to continue, 
this research becomes a basic neces- 
sity and cannot be _half-heartedly 


was based 


approached or postponed until a 
more convenient season. 

The need for this type of research 
not only is a problem for school 
officials but is equally important for 
manufacturers, architects, contractors 
and state department officials. It 
would seem, then, that the logical 
method of procedure would be to 
bring all these agencies into a co- 
operative effort to set up accurate 
and desirable standards for every 
item of school equipment. Definite 
standards of quality, as well as of 
type, will probably be necessary in 
different areas to meet the demands 
of different educational programs 
and the wide variance in the ability 
of school districts to meet the cost of 
furnishings. It will not suffice merely 
to set up a single standard but, 
rather, standards for different grades 
and for different types must be 
developed. The program of voca- 
tional education has become an im- 
portant part of the curriculum and 
in the future it will require more 
provision in the way of classrooms 
and equipment. 


First, Organize the Program 


School equipment research needs 
are obvious to all. All groups con- 
cerned in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of school equipment are 
willing to cooperate. The vital prob- 
lem is, first, to delegate some organi- 
zation, such as the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, 
through its standing committee on 
standards, to organize the program 
and to coordinate the different 
groups so that their resources and 
abilities will be available. 

The second step is to obtain sub- 
sidies from foundations or other 
sources that will enable this research 
to be carried on over large areas and 
ultimately throughout the country. 
Such a subsidy has recently been 
granted by the General Education 
Board to the American Council on 
Education for a two year study of 
equipment standards and _specifica- 
tions. This study will be under the 
direction of the joint committee of 
the American Council and the Inter- 
state School Building Service and 
will be conducted in a group of 
southern states. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators, the American 





Institute of Architects and other 
groups might subsidize such research 
in accordance with their financial 
ability each year. The findings of 
such research with definite and de- 
sirable standards as to quality and 
type could then be compiled in the 
form of a yearbook or a handbook 
prepared by a joint committee. 
Notable work has been done in 
connection with the development of 
specifications for certain items of 
equipment and has been made avail- 
able through magazine articles by 
the American Seating Company and 
other manufacturers. Extensive bib- 
liographies have been prepared by 
students interested in this field and 
are now available in published form. 


Outline of Equipment Needs 


The 1939 proceedings of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction contained an article by Dr. 
T. C. Holy of Ohio State University 
on “Research in the School Plant 
Field.” An extensive outline on 
school equipment management has 
been prepared by a committee, of 
which F. R. Morey was chairman, 
and is available as Form 196 of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A complete bibliography on 
school equipment by Dr. John W. 
Sahlstrom is available as Form 189 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Also, a committee from the 
American Council of Education pub- 
lished a small pamphlet last spring 
entitled “School Buildings and 
Equipment: an Exploratory Study of 
the Present Status and Need for Re- 
search.” A summary of research 
studies in this area during the last 
three years appeared in the October 
1938 number of Review of Educa- 
tional Research entitled “School 
Plant and Equipment.” 

These printed materials are the 
beginnings of research that must 
be enlarged and refined until specific 
standards for all items of school 
equipment are available to officials 
responsible for its purchase. 

Is it not, then, a direct responsi- 
bility of the American Association of 
School Administrators to bring to- 
gether the groups interested in this 
research, to subsidize the work as 
much as possible and to give dy- 
namic leadership to the undertaking? 
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annevnciac... NUCITE 


Glass Chalkboard in Colors 


THIS INSTALLATION of 


Nucite Glass Chalkboards 


in 


the Edgewood High School, 
Edgewood, Pa., demonstrates 
the better lighting advantages 


of the material. Note 


that 


pupils are using colored chalk 


on the ivory boards .. 


.an in- 


teresting and welcome change. 





A new glass chalkboard combining superior 
writing surface with colors specially developed to 
promote better lighting 


N‘ IW you can have colored glass 
chalkboards ... in Ivory and 
Green as well as Black. The shades 
of Ivory and Green have been scien- 
tifically selected to promote better 
room lighting, to protect students’ 
eves from strain, and to minimize 
glare. 

Besides the new feature of color, 
Nucite Glass Chalkboards offer a new 


and superior type of writing surface. 
It takes chalk easily. Will never grow 
slick and shiny with use. Will never 
need to be refinished or re-surfaced. 
Assures easier erasure. And, as proved 
by actual tests, has less glare after 
fifteen years of hard usage than other 
types of chalkboards have when new. 

Being glass, Nucite boards can be 
washed as frequently as desired, since 


NUCITE 


GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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they are absolutely non-absorbent. 
Being glass, moisture and chemicals 
cannot harm them — chalk binders 
cannot cause unpleasant odors to 
cling to them. And they are perma- 
nently stain-proof. 

Easy to install, strong and durable, 
Nucite Glass Chalkboards are well 
worth the slight premium they com- 
mand over ordinary boards. Send the 
coupon ... today . . : for free litera- 
ture giving complete information. 

“PITTSBURGH” 


stench for Duality Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2092 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





- 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
which gives the facts about Nucite Glass Chalkboard. 
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Recreation, Libraries and Schools 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


gee officials are continually 
called upon to make decisions 
regarding the relationships of the 
public schools to other social serv- 
ices. A comprehensive policy is 
needed against which current and 
proposed practices can be checked 
and discrepancies between theory 
and practice can be observed and dis- 
cussed on their merits. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission _re- 
cently proposed such a policy in its 
publication, “Social Services and the 
Schools.” 

These are all public services and 
they are all educational services. The 
scope and nature of these services, 
the interrelationships of public 
schools, public libraries and public 
recreation, are changing and the re- 
lationships among them are likely to 
become increasingly important. 


Extension of Service 


The first trend was an extension 
of service to new geographical areas. 
Schools or school services of some 
kind are now available in nearly all 
parts of the country. Libraries have 
been established in some _ under- 
serviced rural areas, sometimes inde- 
pendently and sometimes in connec- 
tion with schools. Library service has 
been extended also through the use 
of traveling libraries and by means 
of contracts between rural places and 
near-by urban centers. Recreation 
services have received great impetus 
in both urban and rural places 
through the provision of leadership 
by the W.P.A. Recreation facilities 
worth millions of dollars have been 
created by the CEC, N.Y.A,, 
W.P.A. and P.W.A:‘Some school sys- 
tems have established recreation serv- 
ices in the smaller communities 
under permissive state legislation. 

The second trend has been a 
growth in the seope of the three edu- 
cational services’ Nursery schools 
and kindergartens have become in- 
tegral parts of some school systems; 
libraries offer special attention and 
services to younger children; recre- 
ation authorities have established pre- 
school play centers. Many schools 


reopened their doors to postgraduates 
and nongraduates, offering them 
guidance as well as further academic 
and vocational education. Libraries 
supplemented the school’s efforts 
with reader’s advisory services and 
efforts to provide recreational read- 
ing. The federal government pro- 
vided various public works programs 
for youth. Recreation centers sought 
earnestly to help youth with avo- 
cational activities, which have de- 
veloped vocational values. 

A third trend is toward closer ar- 
ticulation of school, library and rec- 
reation services. Establishment of 
these community services in the 
smaller places under school auspices 
has been a natural outgrowth of the 
school’s need for these services as 
vital parts of its own program. In 
places in which separate new com- 
munity services are not easy to estab- 
lish it is logical for a good school 
library to develop into a good com- 
munity library and for schools to 
establish on a community-wide basis 
those leisure-time services that al- 
ready were provided for children. 
This third trend should not be taken 
to be a one-sided development. The 
schools are receiving services as well 
as rendering them. 


One Obstacle to Progress 


To summarize, certain trends are 
vitally affecting all the public edu- 
cational services. Schools, libraries 
and recreation centers are extending 
their services both in terms of offer- 
ing and in terms of populations af- 
fected. As these services grow they 
are inevitably drawn closer together. 
If we could project these trends into 
the future, we might see a compre- 
hensive, closely-knit program of 
community educational services 
reaching into even the smallest vil- 
lages and settlements the country 
over. Substantial further progress 
along these lines must await the ac- 
complishment of certain reforms. 
Perhaps the most difficult, if not the 
most important, immediate problem 
is the need for mutual appreciation 
and definition of the contribution 


that each of the public educational 
services makes to community wel- 
fare. Thus far each profession has 
been reared separately. Each group 
tends to develop professional loyalties 
which are allowed to exclude inter- 
professional loyalties among workers 
in closely related services. 

The teacher typically feels a 
stronger allegiance to his fellow 
teachers and to his state and na- 
tional professional leaders than he 
does toward the librarian or recre- 
ation leader with whom he works 
every day. In many communities 
this professional exclusiveness is a 
real obstacle to cooperation among 
the educational services. There are 
today more than 120,000 adminis- 
trative units for schools. Library 
and recreation services typically fol- 
low municipal or county lines; 
hence, there are fewer of them but 
still a large number. All three agen- 
cies want to obtain the benefits of 
better service over a wider area such 
as only a larger administrative unit 
can give. 


Reducing Administrative Units 


The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, appointed by President Roose- 
velt in 1937 to consider the relations 
of the federal government to edu- 
cation, suggests that we could have 
better school services if there were 
only a few thousand school admin- 
istrative units covering the entire 
country. Essentially the same recom- 
mendation has been made by the 
Educational Policies Commission in 
its report, “The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy.” The American 
Library Association has suggested 
that as few as 500 large public li- 
brary systems might provide better 
library service for the whole popula- 
tion than is now available. Recre- 
ation leaders are likewise desirous 
of establishing administrative units 
large enough to provide most eco- 
nomically all the many types of 
leisure activities. 

The three educational services 
have this common need. Meeting 
the need is, first, a professional lead- 
ership problem and, second, a prob- 
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This perfectly smooth, sanitary floor has no hiding 
places for dirt or germs. It is foot easy and quietizing 
—hushes the clatter of young footsteps. 
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in the St. Francis De Sales School in 
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lem for the people and the legis- 
latures. In tackling the problem we 
shall undoubtedly find it advanta- 
geous to make the units of adminis- 
tration for schools, libraries and rec- 
reation or groups of such units 
coterminous. 

The educational services need 
planning for coordinated future de- 
velopment. The values to be realized 
from such coordinated planning and 
use of facilities are expressed not so 
much in terms of dollar savings for 
the taxpayer as in the further ex- 
tension of needed educational oppor- 
tunities to groups that are not now 
served. 


Branch Libraries in Schools 


In growing communities, the li- 
brary needs of both children and 
adults can often be met most eco- 
nomically and efficiently by placing 
branch public libraries in school 
buildings. Playgrounds are a neces- 
sary part of school equipment just 
as they are a necessary facility of 
public recreation. Certainly no pro- 
fessional person can justify the cre- 
ation of adjacent playgrounds, such 
as are found in some cities, main- 
tained by two separate educational 
agencies and competing for the at- 
tention of children. Cincinnati has 
attacked this problem by encourag- 
ing its recreation commission to 
grade, equip and furnish leadership 
for selected playgrounds adjacent to 
and owned by the schools. This 
need for additional facilities is com- 
mon to all educational agencies. Each 
can advantageously make use of 
buildings or other facilities owned 
by the others. 

The common objectives of the edu- 
cational services are becoming clear. 
We seek means whereby closer co- 
operation among these services can 
be engendered. This is necessarily 
a slow process because it involves 
significant changes in professional 
and public attitudes. It is not a mat- 
ter that can be adjusted merely by 
administrative fiat. The focus of 
attention must, first, be on the 
relating of programs and, second, on 
administrative machinery that will 
sustain the policies and the efforts 
of professional personnel. 

Where school and library relation- 
ships advance beyond the prelim- 
inary stages, the details of coopera- 
tion may be embodied in a contract. 


The principle of establishing school 


and library relationships on a con- 
tractual basis has been endorsed by 
the American Library Association in 
its revised National Plan for Li- 
braries. A suggested plan of co- 
operation by contract has been pro- 
posed by the Educational Policies 
Commission in the report, “Social 
Services and the Schools.” 

Manifestly any general plan can 
be suggestive only; it will be incom- 
plete with regard to administrative 
detail. Questions of personnel con- 
trol, book selection and, occasionally, 
of financial administration will oc- 
cur, no matter how carefully the 
agreements are worked out. More 
space in the school building than is 
generally allotted to the library may 
be required. The financial arrange- 
ments would inevitably require some 
increase in the amount of funds now 
devoted to community library serv- 
ices although the additional needed 
services would compensate for the 
greater financial effort. 

The proposal is a step in the right 
direction, a step toward cooperation 
and coordination within two im- 
portant public services. Special at- 
tention can be given to the needs of 
out-of-school youth who are drifting 
away from the stabilizing influence 
of library and school. Finally, adop- 
tion of the plan fits in with the de- 
velopment of neighborhood com- 
munity centers which offer a broad 
educational and leisure-time program 
to persons of all ages throughout the 
year. 


Rural Areas Need Libraries 


In most rural places the problem 
is not so much that of coordinating 
school library and public library 
services as it is of establishing some 
form of library service within the 
area. Some rural communities have 
worked out successful plans for 
meeting the library needs of both 
school and community but these are 
greatly in the minority. 

In certain places it may be de- 
sirable for existing or contemplated 
school libraries to become an_in- 
tegral part of the county (or other) 
library system, along the lines sug- 
gested in the plan for cooperative 
library service. Where there are no 
library services the school authorities, 
by virtue of educational leadership 
responsibilities vested in them, are 
obligated to initiate action leading 
to the establishment of services for 





the whole community, school li- 
braries being included in the total 
plan. 

Cooperation of schools and li- 
braries by contract is a thoroughly 
workable proposal. It has been used 
in California and some other places 
with considerable success. The pro- 
vision of rural public library services 
through the schools has been tried 
out successfully in some of the smal- 
ler communities in New York State. 

A unifying administrative device, 
which has the effect of engendering 
cooperation and coordination of 
services, is the recreation commission, 
membership of which is representa- 
tive of major public and private rec- 
reation interests of the community. 
Being varied in its composition, the 
commission is likely to consider the 
interests of all community groups 
while favoring none; it is for the 
same reason likely to be unresponsive 
to demands for political or personal 
favors. 


Schools Can Take Lead 


Under the commission plan, parks, 
playgrounds, school buildings, ath- 
letic fields, libraries, churches and 
other facilities can be put to maxi- 
mum use while the interests of each 
of the sponsoring agencies are safe- 
guarded. In many communities the 
public would best be served if a 
recreation commission were not 
established. This is true of many 
small cities which cannot support 
an independent recreation commis- 
sion and of places where existing 
agencies and personnel are not suited 
to the close functional relationship 
which administration by a commis- 
sion demands. In such places em- 
phasis can well be placed upon the 
gradual assumption of greater recre- 
ation responsibilities by the schools. 

At some future time, perhaps a 
generation from now, the common 
interests of public school, library and 
recreation authorities may crystal- 
lize into some form of administrative 
unification of the three services. No 
one can foretell with certainty the 
form that such unification may take. 
All will agree that no one agency 
should be permitted to absorb either 
or both of the others. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has proposed that the three 
public educational services in com- 
munities of appropriate size may ul- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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1903 — Philadelphia has seen many evidences of Hard Maple’s 
remarkable service. The 25/32" Maple floor at right, for example, 
is 37 years old, was water-drenched twice in fires in non - fireproof 
William Elkin School (built in 1903) yet is still in good condition. 
Here desks are removed (note screw holes) for refinishing to make it 
‘‘oo0d as new.”’ 
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1938-4 far cry from 1903 design 
is this beautiful structure and auditori- 
um (Central High School, Philadelphia). 
But the flooring is the same — Hard 
Maple, proved by nearly half a century 
of service in Philadelphia. 














And after years, mere re-sanding and refinishing make it 


Proved on every count trom the experience of many years— “good as new.” 
Philadelphia finds Hard Maple suitable today as decades back. This is a flooring for satisfaction, for economy, for long 
In fact, modern design has enhanced Hard Maple’s suit- _life. Before you build or remodel, ask your architect about 


ability. Its cheerful, fine-textured beauty meshes with MFMA Maple, in strips or blocks — the trademarked 
modern emphasis on atmosphere in schools — just as its | MFMA flooring guaranteed to be all Northern Hard Maple 
sanitation suits modern ideas of hygiene. ... Maple at its toughest best. 

Warm, dry, resilient, comfortable, it lessens fatigue, aids 
student health. So smooth, dust doesn’t hide in it — clean- 
ing is easy. Tough-fibred, tight-grained, it does not sliver 
or splinter, but retains its smoothness with use. Anchors 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


7 : See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/78. Write for photographic folder on 
desks firm ly, simplifies alterations, inexpensive to maintain. Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 
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Education and Economic Security 


JOHN K. NORTON 


Professor of Education, Columbia University 


HE fourth major report of the 

Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, entitled “Education and Eco- 
nomic Well-Being in American 
Democracy,” * has just come from 
the press. It deals with the mutual 
interrelations of education and eco- 
nomics. This report presents a chal- 
lenging, long-term program of action 
in support of which it marshals evi- 
dence from the fields of economics 
and education, presents extensive 
research data and takes account of 
the findings of many recent state 
and national commissions. It shows 
the relationship between economic 
well-being and education. 

During the stress of the depression 
the dependence of education upon 
economic conditions has been em- 
phasized. It is true that unless a 
community or a nation enjoys a cer- 
tain degree of economic well-being, 
adequate support for schools is im- 
possible. Present difficulties in fi- 
nancing the schools, paying teachers’ 
salaries, maintaining existing activi- 
ties and providing much needed new 
services are largely economic in 
origin. 


Fluctuations Affect Schools 


Fluctuations in our national in- 
come from about 80 billion dollars in 
the peak year, 1929, to less than 46 
billions in 1933 have been partly re- 
sponsible for decreases in school sup- 
port. Another contributing factor 
is the greatly increased governmental 
expenditures allocated to relief, so- 
cial security and national defense. 
The percentage of total govern- 
mental expenditures allocated to 
public education declined from 22.3 
to 14.4 between 1930 and 1936. 

Financial limitations have caused 
thousands of schools and colleges to 
restrict their educational services. 
There has been little opportunity to 
develop facilities needed by millions 
of youths whose entrance into eco- 
nomic life has been abnormally de- 


; 


*National Education Association and Amer- 


ican Association of School Administrators, 
Educational Policies Commission, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. Pp. 217. 
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layed or to respond to other new and 
urgent demands. 

It is important, however, that we 
do not lose sight of the other side 
of the picture, the long-term consid- 
erations that involve the dependence 
of economic well-being upon educa- 
tion. It is with this issue that the 
report of the Educational Policies 
Commission is mainly concerned. 
Accordingly, it deals with such 
fundamental questions as the fol- 
lowing: 


Long-Term Consideration 


What factors contribute to high 
productivity in an economy such as 
ours and what contribution does edu- 
cation make to such productivity? 
Do the improvement and strength- 
ening of our national economy in- 
volve an improved program of pub- 
lic education? What kind and 
amount of education will result in 
maximum economic well-being? To 
what extent are children and youth 
of superior ability denied educational 
opportunity because of lack of family 
finances? What effect has such de- 
nial of educational opportunity on 
productivity and national income? 
To what extent will an educational 
program, right in kind and amount, 
tend to amortize its cost? Does it 
appear wise and practicable, from a 
purely economic point of view, fur- 
ther to extend public education? 

To answer these questions the re- 
port presents a wide range of evi- 
dence. Space here permits only a 
brief summary of some of the ways 
in which schools and colleges con- 
tribute to the well-being of our 
economy. 

General and specialized training 
increases the efficiency of labor. A 
high output per worker is generally 
associated with a high level of vo- 
cational intelligence and skill, not 
the reverse. To quote Chester I. 
Barnard, a business executive: “The 
basic process by which the productive 
capacity of society is maintained or 
increased is by education. High pro- 
ductive efficiency is impossible with- 
out widespread education.” Instead 


of a great mass of unskilled labor, 
modern economy more and more de- 
mands semiskilled and _ skilled 
workers. 

The commission warns, however, 
that education to increase the efhi- 
ciency of labor should not be con- 
ceived in narrow terms. The 
effective operation of enormous ag- 
gregations of labor and _ capital, 
characteristic of contemporary econ- 
omy, demands high types of voca- 
tional and economic intelligence. 
Improved organization and_ indus- 
trial technics can be the outgrowth 
of suggestion and initiative on the 
part of the rank and file worker as 
well as the product of research and 
managerial ingenuity. The general 
pattern of organization in business 
enterprise is likely to be different, 
as well as more efficient, when the 
manager is able to assume a degree 
of judgment, initiative and coopera- 
tion on the part of the worker, as 
opposed to the ability merely to fol- 
low simple directions in a routine 
manner. 


Effort to Increase Skill 


Education permits workers to 
transfer from overcrowded callings 
to those less crowded. To quote the 
economists, Bye and Hewett: “The 
general effect of more widespread 
schooling is to increase the ranks of 
skilled workmen and to decrease the 
number of people capable only of 
cruder manual work.” 

When workers of energy and ca- 
pacity must continue in low paid 
common labor because of inability to 
obtain training requisite to entering 
higher paid callings, the national in- 
come tends to be decreased. Ac- 
cording to Taussig, one of our best 
known economists, “The removal of 
all artificial barriers to choice of oc- 
cupation is the most important goal 
of society.” 

Education by maintaining an open 
door to opportunity stimulates indi- 
vidual effort and initiative. The driv- 
ing incentive to personal effort which 
educational opportunity encourages 
has long been recognized. Accord- 
ing to the economist Thomas Nixon 
Carver no greater stimulus can be 
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International School Buses, with their sturdy, 
well-built bodies, give you your money’s 
worth in safe transportation. Solid frame- 
work and bracings, ample driver-vision, safe 
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with safety. 
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economical transportation. They are assured 
of it with a thrifty International engine un- 
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of weather, on day-long field trips or on the 


regular bus route. 


Comfort and appearance, so important to 
the children, have been given every consid- 
eration in these buses. Seats are roomy, well- 
made, and comfortable. Inside and out, these 
Internationals are up-to-date and attractive. 

Invest in a handsome new International 
this year. See the International Truck dealer 
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given the human spirit than notice 
that its achievements are to be lim- 
ited “solely by its own native power. 
This has made the typical American 
a model of energy. Our public 
school system has provided him a 
free chance to train whatever ability 
he possessed.” 

Widespread education contributes 
to a just and democratic distribution 
of earned income. It permits poor 
youths with talent and energy to rise 
regardless of inherited social and 
economic position. Through edu- 
cation many are thus enabled to 
transfer from the overcrowded ranks 
of unskilled and poorly paid labor to 
callings involving training and 
greater productivity and income. 

Economists recognize that the final 
outcome of this process is to raise 
the lower incomes, to reduce the 
higher insofar as these are based on 
artificial barriers to educational op- 
portunity and at the same time to 
increase average and total income. 
Such a situation is consistent with 
maintaining a democratic society. 
President Conant states: “A high de- 
gree of social mobility is the essence 
of the American ideal. . . . The per- 
petual disintegration of hard and 
fast class lines would seem to me the 
first aim of an educational system.” 


Provides Economic Literacy 


Education provides general eco- 
nomic literacy essential to the op- 
eration and improvement of an in- 
dustrial economy. The rank and file 
of citizens must achieve a degree of 
economic intelligence that will per- 
mit them to understand the problems 
of an industrial power-driven econ- 
omy and to exercise the controls that 
will increase the assets and decrease 
the liabilities that it brings to man- 
kind. Present maladjustments in 
the organization and operation of 
our economic system, which keep 
workers unemployed, machines idle 
and the national income lower than 
it should be, must be corrected. 

Economic education has the job 
of interpretation and orientation so 
that the average citizen will be in- 
telligent as to major economic issues. 
It should also aim at better under- 
standing of industrial relations and 
the development of cooperative at- 
titudes. 

Consumer education raises stand- 
ards of value and taste and helps the 
purchaser to get the most for his 


money. The degree to which the 
consumption habits of a people are 
based on knowledge and intelligence 
vitally affects their economic well- 
being. Consumer demand, in the 
final analysis, determines the char- 
acter and quality of the goods and 
services produced. According to a 
study of the Twentieth Century 
Fund: “Under our present economic 
system the main directing source of 
all economic activity is expenditure 
by consumers. To the extent that 
their choices are irrational and un- 
informed, the system fails to reach 
its optimum performance.” 

While education designed to in- 
fluence the character of wants and 
the level of tastes is difficult, it is 
essential. The report of the commis- 
sion accordingly suggests specific 
training in major areas of expendi- 
ture, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
health, amusements and _ govern- 
mental services. Ways and means by 
which educated consumers may 
work cooperatively for their own 
and the common good also are dis- 
cussed. 

The cumulative influence of edu- 
cation is important. For more than 
a century schools and colleges have 
been making the foregoing contribu- 
tions to a greater or less degree. This, 
in part, accounts for our increased 
productivity. During the last sev- 
enty years, population in the United 
States has increased threefold while 
the physical volume of goods pro- 
duced and consumed has increased 
more than ninefold. The primary 
factor in this phenomenal expansion 
in productivity has been the applica- 
tion of science to the processes of 
production. Scientific knowledge, 
however, is helpless in achieving 
high productivity where ignorance 
abounds. The general educational 
level of a people is one of the major 
factors in determining their eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The relation of education and pro- 
ductivity is most clearly understood 
when one looks upon them as com- 
plementary. The existence of a high 
level of productivity makes possible 
the financing of an extensive system 
of schools and colleges. Adequate 
provision for education is essential 
to a high level of productivity. Each 
makes the other possible. 

Education can contribute far more 
to general economic well-being than 
it has in the past. The Educational 





Policies Commission fully realizes 
that not just any kind of education 
promotes economic welfare. Hence 
its report includes chapters on the 
kind of general and occupational 
education for economic well-being. 
Existing and desirable amounts of 


education are also considered. Ex- 
tensive data show that many students 
of superior capacity and diligence 
are denied educational opportunity 
because of low family income. To 
correct this undemocratic and un- 
economic situation, the commission 
proposes a program of effectively 
free education. Under this program, 
persons of capacity and diligence 
would not be debarred from educa- 
tional opportunity because they or 
their families lack the money to pay 
for it. 

The report is not merely a mile- 
stone in American education but is 
also an expression of the democratic 
ideal of equality of opportunity. It 
will cost money to carry out the pro- 
posed program but in the long run it 
will more than pay for itself. Ad- 
ditions to the national income re- 
sulting from increased productivity, 
along with savings accruing from 
the wiser use of goods produced, will 
be far greater than the expenditures 
for effectively free education. When 
a nation effectively develops the tal- 
ents of its people it is taking the 
surest route to increased economic 
well-being. 





Recreation and Libraries 
(Continued from page 62) 


timately combine their forces to form 
a public education authority. Such 
an authority would supersede the 
present boards of education, library 
boards and recreation boards; it 
would be charged with the admin- 
istration of a community educational 
program. Its powers would be de- 
rived from the state by virtue of ex- 
isting state responsibility for public 
education. Its functions would in- 
clude the provision of a broad edu- 
cational and leisure-time program for 
persons of all ages. Because it could 
build on sound traditions firmly es- 
tablished by existing boards of con- 
trol, the new authority would com- 
bine the advantages of centralized 
administration within the commu- 
nity and decentralized authority 
within the state. 
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Adequate 
machine equipment 
in the 

classroom... 





It is now widely recognized by leading educators 
that office machine training is essential to fit 
students to obtain and hold jobs in the modern 
business office. And, of course, classroom instruc- 
tion should parallel office conditions as nearly as 
possible; the types of machines used in the class- 
room should be the same as students will en- 


counter in business offices. 


Since Burroughs machines predominate in busi- 
ness it is only logical that they should pre- 
dominate in classroom training. Burroughs long 
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commercial students 
get jobs in modern 

business offices 


experience in meeting the needs of business and 
fitting machines into instruction programs is 
invaluable to schools desiring to give students 
the training that modern business demands. 


Any information you may desire on the subject 
of office machine training can be obtained, with- 
out obligation, by writing to the Burroughs 
Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6712 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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Schoo! Finance 1n Alabama 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


LABAMA is unique among the 
states in having its regular leg- 
islative sessions only at quadrennial 
intervals.’ It is also distinctive in 
having “split sessions,” with a consid- 
erable interim for the purpose of 
allowing research committees time in 
which to investigate proposed legis- 
lation. After meeting for a few days 
in January 1939, the legislature ad- 
journed until July 18. After sitting 
until September 25, it recessed on 
that day to reconvene June 25, 1940, 
for the three remaining days of the 
regular session, which is limited to 
50 legislative days. 

Some 20 measures affecting the 
public schools were enacted in 1939.* 
Those relating to finance may be 
said to have been designed to accom- 
plish three major aims: (1) in- 
creased appropriations of state funds 
for local schools; (2) an improved 
method of apportioning state school 
funds, and (3) a scheme whereby a 
public corporation created by the 
state borrows on short-term loans at 
low rates of interest sums nearly suf- 
ficient to allow the state funds under 
the Minimum Program Law to be 
paid to the local districts when 
needed for current expenses. 


Pay Salaries When Due 


The local districts are still author- 
ized to borrow against their antici- 
pated assets for any current fiscal 
year. The upshot of the new statute 
on short-term borrowing is that they 
are now enabled and required to pay 
their teachers’ salaries promptly when 
due. Let us look briefly at each of 
the three lines of fiscal legislation in 
turn. 

The annual appropriations for the 
quadrennium 1940-43 of state funds 
to public elementary and high schools 
were increased by nearly $2,000,000 





1Pursuant to a constitutional amendment 
recently adopted, the regular sessions will be 
biennial hereafter, beginning in 1943. 

2Information was obtained from Dr. R. L. 
Johns, director of administration and finance, 
State Department of Education, Alabama. 


per year, or about 20 per cent. An 
increase in approximately the same 
proportion was also given to the state 
institutions of higher learning. For 
the state department of education 
and for free textbooks and other 
miscellaneous services the annual in- 
crease is about $33,000, or about 7% 
per cent above the previous quadren- 
nium. From the viewpoint not 
merely of state funds but of receipts 
from all sources, it is estimated that 
the elementary and high schools will 
have about 10 per cent more money 
than heretofore and the institutions 
of higher education, 8 per cent more. 


Three Sources of Revenue 


The additional revenues for the 
Educational Trust Fund necessary 
to balance the increased appropri- 
ations will be derived from three 
measures: (1) reenactment of the 2 
per cent sales tax, with a reduction 
of the number of articles exempted 
from it, increasing the net annual 
proceeds by about $1,400,000; (2) 
transferring the obligation to pay the 
one million dollar annual cost of 
homestead exemptions, from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales tax to the proceeds 
accruing from the income tax, and 
(3) limiting the amount of sales tax 
revenue that may be disbursed to 
county boards of revenue (for local 
government other than schools) to 
$1,050,000 per year. 

The combined effect of these meas- 
ures is expected to produce an in- 
crease of nearly $2,500,000 in the 
amount of sales tax revenue annually 
available for transfer to the state edu- 
cational trust fund. Furthermore, the 
legislature provided that any surplus 
exceeding $750,000 in the general 
fund of the state at the end of any 
fiscal year shall be transferred to pub- 
lic school funds. The first $400,000 
of any such balance must go to the 
teachers’ retirement fund but any re- 
mainder will be available for distri- 
bution to the local districts under the 
Minimum Program Law. What may 


be the ultimate value of this condi- 
tional appropriation is difficult to 
foretell, but at least it is a way of 
declaring the policy of the state that 
public education is a function merit- 
ing increased support. 

Hitherto each county’s contribu- 
tion toward supporting the mini- 
mum school program was deter- 
mined by figuring the yield of a 5 
mill levy on the assessed valuation 
of property in that county. Under 
this scheme, if a county reduced its 
assessed valuation, it stood to gain 
a larger allotment of state funds for 
schools. This encouraged the lower- 
ing of assessments and thereby di- 
rectly tended to decrease the amount 
of local funds available for educa- 
tion. A new 1939 statute authorizes 
the state board of education to use, 
in addition to ad valorem tax assess- 
ments, certain other economic factors 
in determining the ability of the sev- 
eral counties to support the mini- 
mum school program. 


New Economic Index 


The factors entering into the new 
index include: (1) sales tax pay- 
ments, (2) passenger automobile 
license payments, (3) public utility 
valuation, (4) state income tax pay- 
ments, (5) total farm cash income 
and (6) value added by manufac- 
ture. The first four are to be ascer- 
tained from the state department of 
revenue and the last two, from the 
U. S. Census. The first three are 
assigned respective weights of 6, 5 
and 3 and the last three have weights 
of 1 each. The economic index thus 
found for each county, expressed in 
percentage of the state total, is to be 
set up alongside the index of assessed 
valuation similarly expressed. The 
average of the two is to be taken as 
the index of financial ability of each 
county. It must be recalculated every 
two years. 

The enactment of this plan is an 
event of significance in state school 
finance, for it is said that Alabama 
is the first state ever to enact a 
scheme of apportionment embodying 
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Glipnmell Sewes . . . 


EVERY PHASE OF FLOOR CARE 


por Every “Type of Haar 


tHe Complete 


FINMELL LINE INCLUDES: 


” Equipment 
A range of sizes and types — 43 


in all — that insures correct instal- 
lation 


* Accessories 
Mop Trucks, Vacuum Moppers, 
Water Absorbers, Mops, Applica- 
tors for Gloss Seal, Dispensers for 
Finnell Kote. 


° Supplies 
Waxes, Sealers, and Cleansers 


of every requisite type to meet 
varied individual needs. 
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ADAPTABILITY is one of the outstanding features of the 100 Series 

Finnell illustrated above. This Finnell will scrub and polish the cor- 

ridors, gymnasium, and other large areas in your school. Then, with 

a slight adjustment utilizing an interchangeable brush ring, you can 

take this same Finnell into classrooms and clean around and beneath 

desks and seats. There’s double economy with this Scrubber-Polisher 
. the one machine serves as two. 


A call to talk over your specific floor problem won't obligate you 
in any way. Phone nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, 


Inc., 203 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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the use of a modern economic index 
such as the one here described. A 
somewhat similar method of deter- 
mining the relative financial ability 
of the several states is proposed in the 
bills now before Congress to provide 
federal aid to the states for general 
public education, which follow the 
general recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

For several years county and city 
boards of education in Alabama have 
had to obtain short-term loans in an- 
ticipation of tax collections in order 
to meet pay rolls as they fall due. 
The average interest rate paid by 


local boards has been approximately 
5 per cent. A statute approved Sept. 
21, 1939, authorized the creation of 
a public corporation composed of the 
state director of finance, the state 
commissioner of revenue and the 
state superintendent of education “to 
assist local boards of education to pay 
teachers’ salaries and other current 
expenses as the same shall fall due 
by borrowing money in anticipation 
of the proceeds of the Minimum 
Program Fund Appropriations and 
by depositing said funds borrowed to 
the credit of the Minimum Program 
Fund in order that the Minimum 
Program Fund may be disbursed at 





1000 School Fires 


HE following tables are based 


Types of Buildings Involved in 1000 





on 1000 school fires reported to _ School Fires if 
the National Fire Protection Asso- ope: m0 buildings se 
ciation, department ‘of fire record, ~OfmNorics ——- , 
between Jan. 1, 1928, and Sept. 1, — and laboratory build- 33 
1939. School fires continue at the ieee 0 
rate of seven a day in the United School store and office buildings. 16 
States and Canada with a total fire Service buildings 19 
loss estimated at more than $6,000,- Chapels or auditoriums 11 
000 annually. Recreation buildings 8 
The loss of life per fatal school Libraries ao 3 
fire is high, 13.8 persons. This figure Miscellaneous buildings - 
ols : Barn or stable 2 
is slightly greater than the figure of , ; 
. See Armory 
8.3 per fire for institutions and much Garage | 
higher than the figure of 15 per al | 
fatal fire in dwellings or the figure — 
of 6 per fire in other occupancies. Total 1000 
Causes of Fires in Public Elementary and High Schools 
Types Number Per Cent 
Incendiary 55 16.6 
Electrical causes 53 16.0 
Spontaneous ignition 40 12.0 
Defective or overheated heating equipment 38 11.4 
Smoking, matches 3] 9.4 
Defective or overheated chimney or flue 26 7.9 
Sparks on wooden shingle roofs 18 5.5 
Ignition of flammable liquids or gases 18 5.5 
Rubbish and litter 18 5.5 
Acetylene or gasoline torch 6 1.8 
Motion picture film ignited 5 1.5 
Chemicals 5 15 
Lightning 3 9 
Exposure to other fires 3 9 
Miscellaneous known causes 12 3.6 
Total known causes 331 100.0 
Unknown causes 211 
Total 342 
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the time or times during the fiscal 
year when it is most needed.” 

Notes or warrants issued by this 
corporation are to be payable only 
out of the proceeds of the Minimum 
Program Fund appropriation for the 
fiscal year in which they are issued 
and are not to constitute a general 
obligation against the state. In no 
event may their total exceed 40 per 
cent of the total appropriation for 
the whole year or 90 per cent of the 
remaining unpaid appropriation for 
that year. They may be sold at pub- 
lic or private sale and are exempt 
from taxation in Alabama. 

The corporation is known as the 
Alabama Public Schools Corpora- 
tion. It has been able to obtain its 
loans at the interest rate of 1 per 
cent, a fact that will result in savings 
of $50,000 annually to local boards 
of education in interest on short- 
term loans. The statute requires the 
state superintendent of education to 
certify to the corporation on the 
twentieth of each month the amount 
needed to be borrowed within the 
terms of the act. Under this author- 
ity he has prepared a schedule of 
proposed loans to be made at appro- 
priate times, together with proposed 
dates of their retirement, so calcu- 
lated as fully to be liquidated on 
Sept. 30, 1940. 

The supreme court of Alabama in 
an advisory opinion has upheld the 
constitutionality of the act.* It seems 
that it is an effective device both for 
the purpose of promoting prompt 
payment of teachers’ salaries and for 
the purpose of saving local boards of 
education substantial sums which 
they had been paying as high rate 
interest on short-term loans. 

Other important school legislation 
of 1939 includes a statewide teach- 
ers’ tenure law and a retirement law. 
The latter, however, does not take ef- 
fect until the governor certifies that 
the retirement fund is sufficient to 
pay the state’s normal contribution 
to the system. No appropriation for 
the purpose has yet been made, other 
than the conditional appropriation 
previously mentioned in this article. 
Hence, the date when the retirement 
act will actually go into operation re- 
mains in doubt. 





“In re Opinions of the Justices, (Ala.), 191 
So. 82 (Oct. 3, 1939). 
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( WE'VE BEEN LOOKING AROUND... 
THE BUILDING IS IN FINE CONDITION 











WHY, ITS AS NEAT AS 
MY OWN KITCHEN! 















OTHER SCHOOLS 
IVE VISITED! 
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PALMOLIVE 
DISPENSERS 
Ask about Palmolive Dry 


Soap Dispensers. Available 
in transparent glass, or all- 
metal containers. Also new 
“‘basin-bracket’’ model. 
Easy to install. Write for 
complete details today! 
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SPONESS...4 HNE EXAMPLE 
FOR THE CHILOREN/ 


... ITSURE SURPRISES ME HOW 


JOB WE DO SINCE WE GOT 
COLGATE SOAPS 


VES, SIR-THE DAY THAT 


WAS A PROFITABLE ONE! 
4 













COLGATES 

QUALITY SOAP 
PRODUCTS SAVE ‘ 
YOU MONEY, TOO! |g 





Here’s how: C.P.P. maintenance 
soaps are guaranteed high 
quality, yet cost no more than 
ordinary brands. They save 
your Cleaning staff time—labor 
—help protect surfaces, yetmake 
it easy to keep school build- 
ings in first-class condition. 





FOLKS NOTICE THE GOOD CLEANING 


COLGATE SALESMAN CALLED 















CALL IN A COLGATE MAN BEFORE 
YOU BUY CLEANING PRODUCTS 


Remember — Colgate -Palmolive-Peet can 
supply you with a complete line of main- 
tenance soaps for schools. 

These soaps of guaranteed quality cost 
no more than ordinary brands. So be sure 
to call in a C.P.P. man before buying your 
next supply of soaps and cleansers. 
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The School Cafeteria 
Ott to a Good Start! 





ACH year in order that new 
pupils in the combination junior 
and senior high school building at 
Lexington, Ky., may learn to use the 
cafeteria to their advantage and may 
learn the system of caring for used 
dishes, a bulletin is given out in each 
homeroom. This bulletin is shown: 
“Tomorrow your school lunch- 
room will open. Just to help you 
out on the first day, we are going to 
tell you something about it. 

“On the bulletin boards and in 
your homerooms you will find posted 
the menus for the first week of 
school. Try to study the menu for 
the day so that you will have some 
idea of what you want. The prices 
are the same each day. The main 
dish costs 10 cents, each of the other 
foods listed costs 5 cents. 

“The lunchroom is really a cafe- 
teria. You probably know that this 
means that you help yourself and 
carry your food on a tray to a table 
in the lunchroom. 

“Here is a general plan for tomor- 
row and, in fact, for every day. 

1. Find a minute to wash your 
hands before you go to the 
lunchroom. 

2. Have your money ready; it 

saves time. 

Boys form a line on the left side 

of the steam table; girls, on the 

right. 

4. Order your main dish, soup and 
vegetable at the steam table. 

5. Help yourself to a tray, a nap- 
kin and all the silver you will 
need. 

6. Select the foods you want from 

the counter. If you have milk, 

take two straws from the box. 

Pay the cashier at the end of 

the line. Count your change. 

“After you have eaten your lunch 
clean up your place at the table. 
Remember the next person wants to 
find a clean place, too! Use your 
napkin to brush crumbs on to your 
tray. 

“Carry your tray to the dish trucks. 
(You will find one at each end of 


wy 
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Specials 


CONDUCTED BY 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 


MARION L. CRONAN | 


Y 


Be wise. Save money and get a good lunch. 


Buy the daily special. 


15c Specials 


10c Specials 





Monday: Ham Roll Vegetable soup ' 
Tomato sauce Cream cheese Gnd olive 
Buttered cabbage satdwich  "* 
Fruit cup Fruit cup 
Cocoa 
Tuesday: Lamb pie Alphabet soup 
Apricot date salad Sandwich 
Cocoa Apricot and date salad 
Wednesday: Escalloped veal Beef soup 
and tomato Vegetable salad 
Peach shortcake Peach shortcake 
Cocoa 
Thursday: Hot beef sandwich Cup of soup 
String beans Hot beef sandwich 
Sunshine salad String beans 
Cocoa 
Friday: Creamed codfish Cream of corn soup 
Mashed potato Cabbage salad 
Beets Cream cheese and 
Lemon chiffon pie pineapple mint sandwich 
Cocoa 
Daily Specials, January 24 to 28 
Get a good lunch at a bargain price. 
Buy the specials. 
10c Specials 15c Specials 
Monday: Mushroom soup Chipped beef shortcake 
Sandwich Salad 
Fruit cup One roll 
Cocoa 
Tuesday: Scotch broth Roast beef 
Salad Mashed potatoes 
Sandwich Peas 
Salad 
Wednesday: Chicken soup Vegetable plate 
Jam sandwich Baked potato 
Peach and cottage cheese Creamed carrots 
salad Lima beans 
Salad 
Dessert 
Thursday: Vegetable beef soup Creamed chicken and 
Sandwich vegetable casserole 
Asparagus salad Asparagus salad 
Fluffy lemon pie 
Friday: Cream of tomato soup Escalloped oysters 


Tuna salad roll 


Orange and grapefruit salad 


Orange and grapefruit salad 
Steamed cherry pudding 





Special! Every Day This Week! 

A cup of cocoa given with the main dish or with a 10 cent purchase of 
any of the following: soup, vegetable, salad or regular dessert, 

These cold days you should get acquainted with our hot cocoa made 
with milk and served with whipped cream. 
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BY CUTTING THE COSTS 
THAT COUNT THE MOSTe 


Hobart 
ishwashers 


“HELP” EXCEEDS ALL OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES COMBINED: Pa ¥ * 


@ Typical breakdown of the food service dollar shows 27.9c for Salaries, 
Wages and Payroll Taxes, against 21.2c for all other operating expenses. 
Cost of goods sold is 46.5c; net profit 4.4c. 





HOBART DISHWASHERS REDUCE LABOR AND OVERHEAD COSTS: 


Where dishwashing by hand or inadequate equipment adds unnecessary 
hours of labor—a modern Hobart machine makes major savings on your 


greatest expense item. 


SAVE TOO ON CLEANING, LAUNDRY, "BREAKAGE" AND REPAIRS: 


One kitchen reports $273.00 annual savings on soap and towels through 
a Hobart Dishwasher! You’ll also save on dish replacement—and elimi- 
nate repair bills on worn-out equipment. 


% SAVED ON EXPENSES CAN INCREASE PROFITS 23%: 


Hobart Dishwashers “cut down” on the items that constitute over 65% 
of your entire running expenses. 1% taken from expenses, added to 
that 4.4c profit (see above) can mean a 23% profit increase! A MODEL 
Send coupon for free Expense Chart. 15 models of Hobart Dishwashers FOR ANY SIZE 
and Glasswashers enable us to fit your needs exactly. KITCHEN 
SOLD BY LEADING KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 


—_ 











HOBART 


FOOD SERVICE MACHINES Senin den MO ilk ses dh 


Send latest Bulletin on Hobart Dishwashers, including 

MB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. E operating expense analysis. (Check.in space at left for 
information on any other machi a 
y Age? 





HB Potato Peelers [9 Dishwashers and Glasswashers ‘ 
MB Kitchen Slicers [J Food Cutters 9 Air Whips i NAME_______ ———— 
Hl KITCHENAID Household Mixers (Cream Whippers) § ADDRESS_ : -— 
Hl KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home CITY & STATE 
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the lunchroom.) Scrape your dishes 
and throw all waste and papers into 
the waste barrels. Put milk bottles 
on the shelf, silver on a tray marked 
silver and glass dishes on a tray 
marked glasses. Pile your dishes 
neatly on the truck and put your 
tray on the lower shelf of the truck.” 

The homeroom teacher reads and 
discusses this information with the 
pupils during the homeroom period. 
Later the new seventh grade pupils 
are assembled in the lunchroom and 
the procedure is explained again with 
opportunity for them to see the steam 
table and cash registers. The setup 
of the counters and the method of 
cafeteria serving are explained. The 
waste barrels and trucks for soiled 
dishes, trays, glasses and silver are 
pointed out and the place for each 
is carefully noted. 

Four lunch periods are necessary 
to serve the pupils, the enrollment 
of the school being approximately 
1252. Two of these lunch periods 
are for the junior high and two, for 
the senior high. Each is twenty-five 
minutes long. 

The pupil is learning to apply the 
practices he has learned in his health, 
civics, physical education and home 
economics classes when he comes to 
the cafeteria to select his lunch. Dur- 
ing the last two years efforts have 
been made to induce the pupils to 
choose a good lunch by setting up 
good combinations and offering them 





Specials for This Week 
We have a few wise people who know how to save money on lunches 
but there are many who are not yet awake to the fact that a nickel saved 
each day means 25 cents a week. 


10c Specials 15c Specials 
Monday: Vegetable soup Creamed asparagus and 
Cheese sandwich egg on toast 
Apple cobbler Grapefruit and orange salad 
Cocoa 
Tuesday: Beef soup Vegetable plate 
Salad Baked sweet potato 
Sandwich Beets 
Creamed carrots and peas 
Raspberry shortcake 
Cocoa 
Wednesday: Cabbage salad Baked ham and corn 
Corned beef sandwich Raisin pie 
Cocoa Cocoa 
Thursday: No School 
Friday: Cream of celery soup Escalloped crabmeat 


Vegetable salad 


Baked chocolate pudding 


Vegetable salad 
Baked chocolate pudding 





at reduced prices. These combina- 
tions, or specials, are offered daily at 
10 and 15 cents. The 10 cent special 
usually contains a soup, sandwich 
and salad, while the 15 cent special is 
the main dish, salad or dessert (as 
designated) and cocoa. Each of these 
specials offers a saving of 5 cents over 
buying each item separately. 
Menus and specials for the follow- 
ing week are posted in homerooms 
and on bulletin boards on Friday. 
Two large posters in the lunchroom, 
behind the counter, also advertise 
the “Daily Special.” These posters 


Menus, January 24 to 28 





are fitted with movable cardboard 
strips on which the name of the food 
is printed so that changes may be 
easily made from day to day. In ad- 
dition to the “Daily Special,” buying 
of certain foods is stimulated by giv- 
ing away free samples with certain 
purchases. This has been attempted 
with various foods, apples, cocoa, 
muffins and salads. This method 
encourages pupils to try some foods 
that they probably have not been in 
the habit of buying and, after the 
free offer is withdrawn, some con- 
tinue to buy these items. 





Soup Main Dish Vegetable Salad Dessert Sandwich 
Monday: Cream of Chipped beef Cabbage Pear and Fruit cup Sandwich 
mushroom shortcake pineapple spread 
Cream cheese 
and date 
Rolls 
Tuesday: Scotch broth Roast beef Cho-Cho Tropical fruit Ham 
Mashed potatoes pudding Apricot jam 
Peas Muffins 
Wednesday: Chicken Vegetable plate Peach and Fudge layer Lettuce and 
Baked potato cottage cake bacon 
Creamed carrots cheese Raspberry jam 
Lima _ beans Cheese biscuit 
Thursday: Vegetable Creamed chicken Stewed Asparagus Fluffy Dried beef 
and beef and vegetable tomatoes lemon pie Cream cheese 
casserole and fig 
Cranberry sauce Muffins 
Friday: Cream of Escalloped oysters Corn Orange and Steamed cherry Tuna salad 
tomato grapefruit pudding Roll 
Pimiento 
cheese 
Muffins 
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GAS RANGES REVOLUTIONIZED 





BY THE VULCAN RADIAL-FIN TOP! 











This is the top that has made cooking faster, better, easter—and cheaper! 


Faster, because its flanges add 68% to the normal heat 
absorbing surface, and because its 119 pounds of metal 


and 3'% inches of brick act as heat reservoirs. 


Better, because the system of flanges and ducts directs the 
flow of hot flue gas radially, distributes the heat more uni- 


formly and more widely than has ever been possible before. 


Easier, because any temperature needed for any kind of 
food is instantly obtained on each range — from red-hot 
spot to moderate heat — merely by sliding the vessels over 


the top. 


Cheaper, because the flanges retard the flow of hot gas, 
transfer more heat to the top; because the heavy metal and 
thick brick retain that heat; and because chrome-nickel- 





THE VULCAN LINE 
brings you every needed type of 
gas cooking equipment, designed 
and constructed to give you max- 
imum service at minimum cost 





iron alloy and non-sag construction ensure long service 


without replacement. 


DON’T GO ON LOSING MONEY! 


It never has paid to keep obsolete equipment at work. To 
do so now, in the face of the sweeping improvements that 
Vulcan brings you, is simply to rob yourself on a new high 
scale. It is to pay out regularly, year after year, for inade- 
quate service, 25% more than you now need to pay for 


completely modern service. 


You can get the Vulcan Radial-Fin Top 


only on gas ranges made by 


STAN DARD 


GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York 


Boston; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Chicago; Aurora, IIl.; New Orleans; 
Los Angeles 


GET THE FACTS and CUT YOUR COSTS! 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation NS-3 

18 East 41st Street, New York 

Send me full information about the following types of modern, money-saving 
gas cooking equipment: 


r 


] VULCAN RADIAL-FIN RANGES [] VULCAN BAKE OVENS 
[] VULCAN CERAMIC BROILERS 


[) VULCAN DEEP FAT FRYERS 
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Figuring Food Costs Rapidly 


SAUNDERS 


GRACE STOWELL 


Supervisor of School Cafeterias 
Board of Education, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OST fundamental in main- 
taining the cost of food pur- 

chases on a normal percentage basis, 
considering the type of food business 
conducted, is the accurate and con- 
stant figuring of all recipe and por- 
tion costs. All will agree that this 
detail in cost control is most intricate 
and consumes a great deal of time. 
However, through the use of the ac- 
companying charts and other similar 
ones, purchasing costs of all food 
items may be figured with accuracy. 
To illustrate the use of this method 
of figuring costs, three charts are 
presented, namely, (1) fresh green 
peas, (2) canned green peas, (3) 
frosted green peas. With their use 
edible portions of fresh, canned and 
frosted peas are quickly determined. 
In preparing the charts certain 
basic factors are applied, such as the 


commercial classification of food as 
purchased so the identity of the food 
charted may be at once established. 
To illustrate, peas may be purchased 
as local or southern fresh, canned or 
frosted; can sizes may be No. 10 or 
No. 2 with different net and drained 
weights. Also other factors affecting 
costs are commercial gradings, com- 





HOW TO USE THESE TABLES 


In the first line of the appropriate 
table, locate the price of the peas. 
Running down this column you can 
quickly find the price for a serving 
of any size from 1 to 4 ounces, as 
well as the price for 1 pound of the 
edible portion. For example, if 
frosted peas cost $.43 for a 2 pound 
package, the cost per three ounce 
serving will be found to be $.0323. 





position, age, size, shrinkage and 
preparation wastes. 

The purchasing prices shown are 
based on actual prices which include 
low and high price levels for each 
food item. In preparing the Fresh 
Green Peas Chart, southwestern 
fresh Early June peas were used in 
the tests made as the local fresh were 
not available. The price range cov- 
ers hamper lots of 28 pounds and 
wholesale purchasing costs as of May 
1939. All costs are cut down to a 1 
pound, or 16 ounce, basis. The peas 
were shelled and the actual weights 
of pods and shelled peas are given. 
Of course, when preparation wastes 
reach an appreciable amount, as in 
the case of green peas, the actual 
cost of the edible portions is rela- 
tively higher. Such changes in cost 
are always computed and tabulated. 
All portion costs are figured in 
ounces from 1 ounce to 4 ounces. 
































PEAS—Fresh Green in Pod VARIETIES: Southwestern Fresh, California 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 

28 lb. hamper vue dad ae tndd ess 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 3.50 
1 eee Girdesaeues .0536 .0625 .0714 .0804 .0893 .0932 .1071 .1161 .125 
1 a ee ere ee ee - .0033 .0039 .0045 .005 .0056 0061 .0067 .0073 .0078 

a SE ite .0067 .0078 .0089 -01 0112 .0123 .0134 .0145 .0156 
2 

COSTS, EDIBLE PORTION 

| . 1428 . 1667 .1904 .2143 .2381 . 2619 . 2857 . 3095 .3333 
ie 66.00 .0089 .0104 .0119 .0134 .0149 .0164 .0179 0193 .0208 
le side as < .0179 .0208 .0238 .0268 .0298 .0327 .0357 .0387 .0417 
NS ca anaes .0268 .0313 .0358 .0402 .0446 .0491 .0536 .058 .0625 
4 08.. .0357 .0417 .0476 .0536 .0595 .0655 .0714 .0774 .0833 

More accurate to buy by wei range of prices covers Southwestern Fresh only; time is an item of cost unless hulling is done by machine. 

1 Ib. as purchased = 6 oz. righ portion. 
PEAS—Canned Green Variety: Early June Sreve: Combination 

COSTS 

No. 10, 1 doz. cans. 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 6.25 6.50 6.75 7.00 7.25 7.50 45 8.00 8.25 
No. 10 can. ‘ .4375 .458 .479 .50 5208 .5417 .5625 .5833 . 6042 625 .6458 . 6666 .6875 
1 Ib.*.. as .0929 .0964 . 1008 .1051 . 1096 .1139 .1184 .1227 .127 1315 . 1358 . 1403 . 1446 
l os. naan a .0057 .0060 .0063 .0066 .0069 .0071 .0074 .0077 .0079 .0082 .0085 .0088 .009 
Se .0114 .0120 .0126 .0131 .0137 .0142 .0148 .0153 .0159 .0164 .017 0175 .0181 
3 os.®... 0171 .0180 .0189 .0197 .0206 .0214 .0222 .023 .0238 .0247 0255 .0263 .0271 
4 0s.*.... .0228 .0240 -0252 .0263 .0274 .0285 .0296 .0307 .0318 0329 .0351 .0351 .0362 

*Drained peas are generally served; consequently, costs are figured on the drained weight basis. 

No. 10 can = 112 oz. net weight or 76 oz. drained weight. 

Varieties: Laxton, Laxtonian, Alderman 200, Telephone 
PEAS—Frosted Shelled Green Sreve: Garden Run 
COSTS 

2% lb.... .37 38 .39 40 -41 42 .43 .44 45 .46 47 48 .49 .50 .51 52 53 54 55 . 56 
ees « . 148 .152 156 16 164 .168 .172 .176 .18 -184 .188 .192 .196 .20 204 .208 .212 .216 .22 224 
1 os. * P .0092 .0095 .0097 .01 0103 .0105 .0108 .011 .0113 .0115 .0118 .012 .0123 .0125 .0128 .013 .0133 .0135 .0138 .014 
2 os.*.. .0185 .019 .0195 .02 .0205 .021 .0215 .022 .0225 .023 .0235 .024 .0245 .025 .0255 .026 .0265 .027 .0275 .028 
Ns 6x 06's .02775 .0285 .02925 .03 .0308 .0315 .0323 .033 .0338 .0345 .0353 .036 .0368 .0375 “0385 -039 .0398 .0405 .0413 .042 
COs 01.2000 .037 .038 .039 04 .041 .042 .043 .044 .045 .046 .047 .048 .049 .05 -051 .052 .053 .054 .055 .056 





*Drained peas are 
Case 8: 40 oz. pa 


Ki 


ages (24% lb. per package) 


nerally served; rpsckags: 6 costs are figured on the drained weight basis. 


ase 10: 80 os. packages (5 lb. per package). 
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Now ! HIiGH-LOW - 


MEDIUM HEAT 


on same cooking top 
at same time! 





Model 771-1 
Magic Chef 
Patent No. 

2,175,629 


OW, for the first time, 

uniform heat can be 
maintained over the entire 
cooking surface of a heavy 
duty gas range. The 48” range 
illustrated has three rectan- 
gular cooking plates, each of 
which is smooth and polished, 
with a unique underside rib 
construction that insures 
every part of the plate having 
uniform temperature. Other 
heat tops are also available. 


The Automatic Heat Control- 
led oven has large capacity: 


24” wide, 28” deep, 15” high. 
Porcelain enameled linings 
with extra heavy insulation 
keep kitchen cooler, save gas, 
make cleaning easy. Auto- 
matic Red Wheel Regulator 
assures Constant oven temper- 
ature. 

Write or phone the American 
Stove Company branch near- 
est you to find the economies 
possible with the new Magic 


Chef Heavy Duty equipment. | 


For natural, mixed, butane, 
butane air, or Pyrofax Gas. 


SOME RECENT MAGIC CHEF INSTALLATIONS: Notre Dame, 
Vassar College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Texas 
A. & M., U.S. Naval Academy, Simmons College, 
Howard University, University of Chicago. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


BOSTON ... 


NEW YORK... ATLANTA... CLEVELAND ... CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS ... PHILADELPHIA ... SAN FRANCISCO .. . LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE .. 


. PITTSBURGH ... 


BALTIMORE ... WASHINGTON 


Magic Chef 


HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 
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“Tin mighty glad we chose 
G-E refrigeration” 
‘G 


¥ 








Haven't you heard people tell 
how enthusiastic they are about 
G-E refrigeration equipment? 
That’s because each G-E product is built 
to deliver more than you expect of it. 
Remember that when you're buying a 
storage refrigerator, a water cooler, or any 
mechanical refrigeration, G-E makes avail- 
able a complete line of every size and type of 
unit for every school requirement. Most 
models are self-contained, ready to plug in. 


Call your local G-E distributor, or send 


the coupon. 
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! I 
| GENERAL@QELECTRIC | 
| 1 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION ! 
I GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY I 
| Div. 160-166, Bloomfield, N. J. I 
| Please send me interesting descriptive literature on the complete G-E ! 
. line of Commercial Refrigeration. \ ‘ ! 

~ ¢d i 
Vame t-# — — aii 
Street, —_ Ss ; 

* 

| City. ge State. l 
| I 
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News in Review 











Writes M. £. SNYDER, 
prominent Supervisor 
of Music in the Gary, 
Indiana, School System 


“We purchased Martin Band In- 
struments and are still using them. 
This equipment has been worked 
hard from two to four hours daily, 
winter and summer, and continues 
to give good service. The fine, sturd) 
quality of these excellent instruments 
has been a life-saver for us during 
these hard years.”’ 

Proof again that it pays many 
times over to buy Martin Hand- 
craft Instruments to insure greater 
benefitto both students and school. 
Built to the highest standards of 
musical excellence—not down to 
a price, you'll find Martins the 
wisest, most economical invest- 
ment you can make. 

Write today for beautiful new 
catalog showing our complete 
line—covering every price range 
—and explaining why Martin 


Handcraft construction unfail- 


ingly produces better instruments. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 320 Elkhart, Indiana 





| 
| 





P.E.A. Conference 

The 1940 National Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association was 
the largest conference ever held by this 
organization. More than 450 educa- 
tional leaders from every section of the 
United States participated, including 
Mary L. Langworthy, former president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Grace Langdon from 
Washington, D. C.; Sidonie Gruen- 
berg, president of the Child Study 
Association of America; Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the American Youth 
Commission; W. Carson Ryan, editor 
of Progressive Education; William H. 
Kilpatrick, formerly of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Mildred 
Batchelder of the American Library 
Association; V. T. Thayer, chairman 
of the Commission on Secondary Cur- 
riculum; Ruth Andrus of the New 
York State Department of Education; 
Thomas Alexander of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University; Alice B. 
Keliher, chairman of the P.E.A. Com- 
on Human Relations; A. J. 


mission 
Stoddard, former president of the 
A.A.S.A.; E. O. Melby, dean of the 


school of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Ralph W. Tyler, head of the 
department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Carroll Binder, 
foreign editor of the Chicago Daily 
News; Harold Rugg of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Charles W. Eliot II of the 
National Resources Committee; Paul 
Hanna, chairman of the Joint Commis 
sion of the N.E.A. and P.E.A. on 
Resources and Education; Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association; Thomas E. Benner, 
dean of the school of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Lewis Mumford, 
author of “The Culture of the City.” 

There were conducted tours to re- 
sources in the Chicago area which may 
be used and developed through educa- 
tion and visits to schools in the Chi- 
cago area that are making use of com- 
munity resources. 

There were 36 consultation confer- 
ences in progress on Thursday where 
each person registered in the confer- 
ence had an opportunity to hear the 
topics in which he was particularly 
interested discussed by a panel of ex- 
perts. The afternoon was given over 
to demonstrations of drarna, folk danc- 
ing, music, the arts, radio and films. 

Thursday evening was international 
night with a talk on the present situa- 
tion in the world by the editor of the 
Chicago Daily News foreign service, 
followed by a panel of social science 


teachers and foreign students, and then 
by entertainment in the form of folk 
dances and songs by foreign groups in 
Chicago. 

The Friday program included a 
number of conferences on the use of 
regional resources and group meetings 
on the arts, literature, motion pictures, 
radio, recreation and museums as re- 
sources. There was also a series of con- 
ferences for teachers in colleges of lib- 
eral arts. The banquet meeting was 
opened by a madrigal choir of 125 
Chicago high school pupils, followed 
by an address by Lewis Mumford. 

Saturday morning consisted of dem- 
onstrations of the uses schools are mak- 
ing of community resources. Saturday 
afternoon after -the business meeting 
there was a program on “The Next 
Chapter in Democratizing American 
Education.” 


HEALTH 


Mental Health Activity 

Expansion of public school facilities 
for mental health to reduce tomor- 
row’s patient load in state hospitals 
has been advocated by Dr. H.. T. 
Manuel, University of Texas educa- 
tional psychologist, in the tenth re- 
search bulletin of the Texas Commis- 
sion on Coordination in Education. 

Warning that one out of every 24 
children born in Texas this year will 
eventually enter a hospital for treat- 
ment of some mental disorder if pres- 
ent statistical trends continue, Doctor 
Manuel declared that initial corrective 
action should be taken in the public 
school , 

Doctor Manuel outlined three spheres 
in which public school health activity 
should be expanded: (1) more consid- 
eration to problems of mental health in 
training, selection and supervision of 
teachers; (2) more intelligent teaching 
of the principles of mental hygiene, 
and (3) improvement of school facili- 
ties for individual guidance, particu- 
larly by providing more and _ better 
clinical service. 


MEETINGS 


Catholic Association Program 

The general theme of the secondary 
school department’s deliberations at 
the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation’s meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
March 27 to 29, will be “The Preserva- 
tion and Strengthening of American 








systems. 
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Democracy by Catholic Secondary 
Schools.” 

The Most Rev. Frank A. Thill, 
bishop of Concordia, will deliver the 
first paper on Wednesday morning, 
March 27. His topic will be “Catholic 
Youth and Catholic Action.” 

Following Bishop Thill’s address, 
Sister Teresta Gertrude, O.S.B., of the 
Benedictine Convent, Elizabeth, N. J., 
will speak on “How to Set Up a 
Guidance Program in a Catholic Sec- 
ondary School.” 

“A Suggested Social Studies Pro- 
gram for the Catholic Secondary 
Schools” will be the topic of a paper 
to be presented to the department by 
Dr. Robert H. Connery, director of the 
Commission on American Citizenship 
of the Catholic University of America. 

At the concluding session Prof. Clar- 
ence Manion of the University of 
Notre Dame will present a paper on 
“Lessons in Liberty.” 


INSTRUCTION 


Teacher Commuters 

Each University of Texas woman 
student who is in training to teach 
home economics must spend six weeks 
of her senior year in practice teaching. 

Since many home economics students 
will teach in small communities, the 
home economics department has_ar- 
ranged with the rural independent 
school at Manor, Tex., 13 miles from 
the campus, to cooperate in the prac- 
tice teaching system. This distance the 
girls drive daily to conduct home eco- 
nomics classes in the Manor High 
School. 


Establishes Central Library 


An elementary school in the business 
area of Knoxville, Tenn., from which 
the school population had shifted has 
been transformed into a school ware- 
house, school repair shop and a central 
library. One large room is used for 
the offices of the central library cata- 
loger and her two assistants. More 
than 7300 copies of supplementary 
reading material, in addition to the 
supplementary readers in the schools, 
are stored here and any teacher may 
come in to get 25 different titles for 
her pupils. 

In an adjoining room a professional 
library of more than 400 books has 
been established to save teachers the 
expense of buying the recent educa- 
tional books and to provide them with 
courses of study for their committee 
work. 

To prevent the expensive burden to 
textbook publishers of having to “sam- 
ple” large numbers of teachers, text- 
book publishers are invited to send a 
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....tf the job is cleaning 
painted walls——MIDLAND 


WALL-GLO 


LIQUID MODERN DETERGENT 


will do the job — - - 
@ QUICKLY 
@ EASILY 
@ WITHOUT HARM TO THE PAINT 
@ WITHOUT LAP-MARKS 


Will gladly send more information—no cost or obligation— 
write 


MIDLAND MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


DUBUQUE 
IOWA 
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sample textbook to this professional 
library. 

The Knoxville schools have a co- 
operative arrangement with Peabody 
College for Teachers by which it em- 
ploys a Peabody library student for two 
quarters each year. This student has 
charge of the Knoxville professional 
library and is given experience in the 
elementary and junior high schools, 
serving as a substitute in case a libra- 
ian is ill. 


Phi Beta Kappa Expands 

Nine American liberal arts colleges 
and universities were recently nomi- 
nated to membership in the united 
chapters of Phi Beta Kappa: Albion 
College, Albion, Mich.; Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa.; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C.; 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y.; Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, Milwaukee; 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
N. C.; Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; University of Denver, and Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. They make up 
one of the largest groups to be ad- 
mitted to Phi Beta Kappa since the so- 
ciety was founded in 1776. Nomina- 
tions are tantamount to final election 


by the triennial council to meet in San 
Francisco in September 1940. No new 
chapters will be considered until 1942. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Culver Cultivates Fathers 


As a means of interpreting the school 
to the parents, Culver Military Acad- 
emy for some years set aside one week 
end each year as a time when fathers 
could visit the academy and live with 
their sons, following them for several 
days in work and in play. Out of the 
enthusiasm engendered by this annual 
father-son week grew the Culver Fa- 
thers’ Association, an attempt to ex- 
press the appreciation of parents for 
the institution that had been entrusted 
with the education of their boys. 

The Culver Fathers’ Association has 
been aggressively instrumental not only 
in publicizing the school to interested 
parents but also in making gifts of 
significant extent for its improvement. 
Under the chairmanship of the presi- 
dent, F. L. Thompson, the association 
has published a 48 page brochure of 
Culver entitled “Men in the Making.” 
In effective illustration and descriptive 











E are looking for several key 

men to fill several responsible 
managerial positions with our or- 
ganization in charge of service to 
homes. The man selected for each 
position must be a superintendent, 
or principal, 28 to 40, with at least 
five years of school experience and 
a good record and reputation be- 
hind him . . . a.man who know: 
the needs of the new courses of 
study . . . who is successful in han- 
dling his teachers and pupils. Sales 
experience will be an advantage, 
but not necessary if the man has a 
sales personality. 

Earning possibilities of $3600.00 
the first year, with rapid advance- 
ment to the management of a branch 
office, and a profit sharing partner- 
ship in the business with no money 


investment. 
There will be no gamble for the 
man selected . . . He need not give 


up his school position until he can 





Superintendent or Principal 


WANTED AS 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Address C. E. Snell, Vice-President 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1010 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


test his ability and prove his liking 
for this business in the vacation 
period this summer. During this time 
he can earn $350.00 to $1000.00 
depending upon his ability and the 
length of his vacation. 

On September 3, if he has made 
good and wants to go ahead in this 
business, we will give him a con- 
tract as manager, and bring him to 
Chicago at our expense for man- 
agerial training. 

If you can qualify, write giving 
complete information. State age, 
nationality,-education, school posi- 
tions held, sales or business expe- 
rience if any, whether you are mar- 
ried or single, your home and school 
telephone numbers, the date your 
school closes and the date you could 
start this summer. Enclose a recent 
snapshot of yourself. Your reply will 
be kept in strict confidence and a 
personal interview will be arranged 
as quickly as possible. 

















narrative, this publication tells of the 
fathers’ interest in the institution, the 
story of its development, its unusual 
instructional program and _ its needs. 
Copies may be obtained without charge 
from Gen. L. R. Gignilliat, president of 
the board of directors of the Culver 
Educational Foundation. 


Reviews School Progress 

To the progress and improvements 
in the schools of Duluth, Minn., the 
Duluth Herald and News-Tribune de- 
voted an entire page of its annual edi- 
tion, Annual Review of Progress. The 
newspaper story was written by Dr. 
H. H. Eelkema, superintendent of 
schools. 


Arithmetic Party 

Invitations to an arithmetic party, 
conducted by Elizabeth Slee, junior 
high school principal and eighth grade 
arithmetic teacher at Webster City, 
Iowa, were issued to school patrons on 
penny postal cards. Each pupil wrote 
the invitation to his own parents, sign- 
ing his name and rubber stamping 
Miss Slee’s name below his. In one 
division of 35 pupils, 21 parents came. 
In another division with 34 pupils, 19 
parents came. They sat with their chil- 
dren and observed the work at the 
blackboard and at the seats throughout 
the hour’s work. Pupils in the class 
took advantage of the occasion to do 
better work and, as an eye opener to 
the patrons in regard to present meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic, the event 
was unexcelled. 


FINANCE 


One Billion for Schools 


An estimate of the educational im 
plications of P.W.A. projects since 1933 
has been announced, showing that 44 
per cent of its nonfederal projects 
have been for educational facilities. 
More than 7000 educational projects, 
involving construction, improvement 
and repair of 12,702 buildings, have 
been completed at a cost of more than 
a billion dollars. 








Board Announces Grants 

The General Education Board has 
announced grants to some of the coun- 
try’s most notable educational projects. 

Approximately three quarters of a 
million dollars was released to the 
American Council on Education. 

Among other grants announced was 
$240,000 to the American Youth Com- 
mission of which $150,000 is to extend 
the life of the commission for a year 
from July 1, for implementation of its 
findings in the last four years; the re- 
mainder is for a two and one half year 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT for Lifetime Wear 





| Heywoop-wakEFIELD Streamline 

Furniture is designed and built to give 

lifetime wear without need for repairs. 

Each and every piece is formed from 
tubular, cold-rolled steel. All joinings are 
torch welded into one, integral unit. And, 
if you make the slight additional invest- 
ment for our 25 -operation chromium finish, 
your Streamline Furniture will look new 
always. May we furnish details on this 


modern, practical furniture? 


HEY WOOD -WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Table Desk S 1007 with Chair $ 913 





























ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 





used, because treatment is not painful. ——— 


MERCURY |] 
At Uercurochrome. AW &D. HOME 


2% SOLUTION 





(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) “eaee envarecen” 3 
FLUORESCEIN SODIUM ‘i 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL 


ANTISEPTIC f 
FOR FIRST AID 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
BALTIMORE. MD 4A, 


IE 




















bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 




















serious cases, consult a physician. After a thereugh investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HY NSON.WESTCOTT& DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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@ He’s one of 
Bell & Howell’s | 
125 Visual 
Education 
Specialists 





A B&H Visual 
Education Specialist 
Is Within a Few Hours 
of Your Door! 





ROM Maine to Miami, coast to coast, Bell 

& Howell maintains a staff of 125 Visual 
Education Specialists . . . men who know 
motion pictures and how they can best be used 
for teaching. Their knowledge and experience 
are yours for the asking. 

Let the nearest Specialist help you select 
equipment and films and help you plan a 
successful visual education program. This ser- 
vice costs you nothing. It is another plus divi- 
dend you get when you choose Bell & Howell 
Projectors. 


These 125 Specialists are the local repre- 
sentatives of the complete Bell & Howell school 
service, which includes (1) precision-built 
projectors for every school need, (2) a con- 
stantly growing library now numbering more 
than 1400 films, (3) cameras for use in making 
school films, and (4) competent factory service 
stations in New York, Chicago, and Holly- 
wood. Mail coupon to obtain services of near- 
est Specialist. Bell& Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 


FREE! New Film Catalogs 
rrmratns Supplement 1940-A. 


Free to registered sound projector owners. 
Standard size, punched for ioose-leaf refer- 
ence with big, 92-page Filmosound Library 
Catalog. 

SILENT—New 1940 revision of catalog of 


16 mm. silent films for rental and sale. Con- 
tains many new releases. 


BRAY FILMS—Now available from Bell & 
Howell is the large, well-known Bray library 
of educational films, sound and silent. 





onal 





— 


! BELL & HOWELL COMPANY i 
; 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. i 
i Please have your nearest Visual Education ' 
i Specialist call to help me with this problem: : 
! . i 
; Send free 1940 catalog of ( ) > films; ! 
H 16 mm. silent films; ( )@gey Educa- i 
i tional Films. Se) ; 
; Name SS ' 
i > ; 
ry School Rm x 1 
! ss 
: Address mS : 
BREF. ccc cccccccesccccccces State..... NS3-40 § 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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period ot study of rural youth problems 
and demonstration of procedures, 
which was begun January 1. 

A small grant was that of $12,500 
to the Committee of School Plant Re- 
search of the American Council on 
Education for study of school building 
and equipment problems, particularly 
in the South. 

The sum of $25,000 was granted to 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for the first year of a four 
year project to explore junior college 
curriculums and related subjects. 





| Films in Review | 


ABSTRACTIONS. 1 reel, 16 mm., 
sound. Distributed by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York. Rental, $1.50 per 
day. 

A most unusual and interesting de- 
parture from the usual run of films 
available to schools. An attempt is 
made to relate visual form and motion 
to music. Abstract forms and images 
first play on the screen with music 
well suited to the mood; then follows 
a cameraman-artist’s concept of the 
spirit of machines as interpreted by 
close-up shots of details of moving ma- 
chines, pulsating pistons to the throb 
of jazz, swinging parts to swing, the 
pace of machines reflected in the pace 
of jazz. Following this, the derivation 
of unusual textile designs from African 
jungle life is shown, still accompanied 
by appropriate music. Might well be 
shown with some preparation and fol- 
low-up to a general school audience but 
would be of particular value to the 
creative and imaginative teacher of art 
or music. Its success will depend on 
adequate interpretation by the teacher. 

Assembled from theatrical short sub- 
jects originally produced by Pathe, the 
four different parts comprising the film 
are well enough related to form a uni- 
fied whole. Being promoted originally 
for theatrical purposes, photography, 
sound and direction are excellent.—Re- 
viewed by Student Council Films Com- 
mittee, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


LIQUID AIR. 16 or 35 mm., silent 
or sound. | reel. UFA Films, Inc., 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

Rating: Of interest at all ages from 
junior high school to adults; quality 
of photography, excellent; selection of 
scenes, generally good; quality of nar- 
ration, excellent. No musical back- 
ground to distract. 

The film starts with an attempt to 
clarify the low temperature at which 


liquid air boils (—190° C.). Follow- 








ing simple experiments designed to 
show how low temperatures are pro- 
duced, some idea is given of how 
liquid air is produced. Then follow a 
number of experiments that show its 
properties. 

Excellent for use in general science, 
physics and chemistry courses and in 
the beginning years of college. Accu- 
rate in every respect with one minor 
exception where it is not made clear 
that cooling by evaporation does not 
function equally well under all condi- 
tions. Weak in the fact that it does 
not more completely relate the phe- 
nomena presented to molecular theories 
of heat. Hence, its main value is as 
a basis for initiating new work, arous- 
ing interest and making clear the 
meaning of the absolute scale. 

Photography is superior and the 
sound quality of the film track excep- 
tionally good. Animation could have 
been employed at certain places to 
make the molecular motions suggested 
in the commentary clear and explicit. 
—Reviewed by a committee comprised 
of H. Emmett Brown, Rose Wy ER, 
F. T. Howarp, N. Etprep BincHaM 
and Husert M. Evans, all of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Au- 
ton I. Lockuart of the Horace Mann 
School and Henry A vperFer of the 
Dalton School. 





Film Releases 





Streets of New York—An inspirational 
drama starring Jackie Cooper with 
Martin Spellman, Marjorie Reynolds 
and Dick Purcell. It portrays the 
tense, realistic story of an ambitious, 
idealistic youngster known as the 
“Abe Lincoln of Tenth Avenue.” 
The film exemplifies American tra- 
ditions and the opportunities that 
are open to everyone, regardless of 
position in life. 8 reels. 16 mm., 
sound. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York. 


Living and Learning in a Rural School 
—The scene of the film is the three 
teacher elementary school at Alla- 
muchy, N. J. Prepared especially for 
rural teachers, the film shows the 
countryside, typical farm homes and 
the environment of the school. Of 
special interest is the way in which 
the teacher makes use of the re- 
sources of the community. 2 reels. 
16 mm., sound. Sponsored by Fan- 
nie W. Dunn and Frank W. Cyr of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A printed manual gives further 
details concerning the school pro- 
gram and the progress of individual 
pupils, as well as a complete descrip- 
tion of the film. For further infor- 
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For Clearness and Convenience 


in CLASS ROOM PROJECTION 


vee phn DA-LITE Accessories! 


Challenger Screen 


This portable model com- 
bines superior light reflective 
qualities with unmatched 
convenience. It consists of 
screen, case and tripod in 
one unit. It can be set 
up anywhere in 15 seconds 
and folds compactly for 
easy carrying. The surface 
is Da-Lite’s famous glass- 
beaded surface which re- 
flects maximum light with- 
out sparkle or glare. 12 
sizes including square sizes 
from $12.50 up. 
Prices slightly 
higher on Pa- 
cific Coast. 

































Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Da-Lite Projector 
Stand... 


Finding a place for the 
projector is no longer a 
problem when schools are 
equipped with Da-Lite 
Projector Stands. This 
convenient unit consisting 
of a sturdy tripod and an 
especially designed _plat- 
form is adjustable’ in 
height to meet the projec- 
tion requirements of any 
audience. It permits pro- 
jecting pictures over the 
heads of the audience and 
seating more students in 
the best positions. It saves 
delay in getting ready and 
insures smooth presenta- 
tion. Available with either 
a tilting, rotating table or 
platform for silent motion 
picture projectors or a non-tilting but rotating plat- 
form for sound and slide projectors. 


DA-LITE ELECTROL 


The Ideal 
Sereen for the 
large Class 
Room or Audi- 
torium is the 
electrically op- 
erated Da-Lite 
Electrol. By 
just pushing a 
button, the 
teacher can 
unroll the fab- 
ric from its 
dust-proof case 
and just as 
easily reroll it. 
The above accessories are typical examples of Da-Lite 
leadership in anticipating projection requirements dur- 
ing the past 31 years. Write for 48 page catalog 
describing the complete Da-Lite line of screens and 
accessories. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 3TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LL RS 
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SHOW THIS SUPERB HISTORY 
OF AVIATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


“Conguest of the Air” 


The First of a New Type of | ~ 


~~ 
Educational Documentary Motion ~ Sy 
Picture — Prepared by RKO-Pathe | 


expressly for Films Incorporated | y SS 
To youngsters who take hourly schedules of airliners for granted, 
this fine film is proving an absorbing revelation! It shows, for 
the first time, in one consecutive authentically documented 
narrative, how hard—and how Jong—man struggled before 
mastering the air. 

Through the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution and 
other Government agencies, Leonardo da Vinci’s conception of 
the flying machine—the earliest lighter-than-air flights—the 
operation of the landing beam—dozens of historic flights and 
developments are all combined in a vivid story. Carefully pre- 
pared narration, skilful animation and excerpts from early and 
modern flight movies all contribute to this outstanding film 
which is available only through Films Incorporated. 

Its 1600-foot length in a single reel makes this an ideal sound 
motion picture for auditorium use. 


Mait Coupon Today, 10 Assure EARLY RESERVATION 


Although this film is brand new, it is already proving an out- 
standingly popular attraction. Reservations can be filled only in 
the order in which they are received. So fill out and mail this 
coupon today to assure a definite reservation for your school. 


Qe bes 


The Largest Distributors of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures in the world 


330 West 42d St. 64 East Lake St. 314 S.W. Ninth Ave. 
New York Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Sa eS ee 2S ee ee eee ewe ee ee 

FILMS INCORPORATED 
Box N,330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


Please reserve for our use, Conquest of the Air, at the rate of $10 per 
day for any one of the following showing dates. 








First preference Second preference Third preference 


Sound - Silent 
(delete one) 


16mm. 35 mm. 














Scrubs 
Waxes 
Polishes 


Dry 
Cleans 





Refinishes 















GENERAL 
LOWTONE 








School 


Maintenance 


Floor 


Problems 
Solved with 


GENERAL LOWTONE 


The Speed, efficiency and economy 
demanded in the reconditioning 
and upkeep of school floors are 
amply supplied in the operation of 
this modern GENERAL. 


Like all other GENERALS, LOW- 
TONE is a model of mechanical 
perfection. For every school floor 
area from classroom congestion to 
the expanses of corridor and gym- 
nasium it fulfills the specific need. 


GENERAL FLOORCRAFT also 
manufactures a light weight, low 
price all-purpose machine for use 
on floors, furniture and table and 
desk tops. Ask for information 
about Model T-12. 


GENERAL FLOORCRAFT COMPANY, Inc. 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


There is an agent in every important cen- 
ter. For Free Demonstration or Trial 
clip and mail coupon below 


GENERAL FLOORCRAFT, Inc. 

333 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

We would like to see what General Lowtone 
ean do for our floors. 


Name 
Street 
Address 



























March 13-15—South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Greenville. 


March 14-16—North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh. 

March 14-16—Georgia Education Association, 
Macon. 


March 14-16—Alabama Education Association, 
Birmingham. 


March 21-23—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 


March 27-29—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 27-30—Mississippi Education Association, 
Biloxi. 

March 30-Apr. 1—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, place undecided. 

March 30-April 5—Music Educators National 
Conference, Los Angeles. 

April 3-5—Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 


Coming Meetings 


April 17-20—Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 

April 20—Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
annual meeting of delegates, Boston. 

April 29-May 3—Association for Childhood 
Education, Milwaukee. 

April 24-27—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Chicago. 


May 3-4—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
June 3-6—Special Libraries Association, In- 


dianapolis. 

June 30-July 4—National 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education Association, 
St. Paul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Nov. 7-8—Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock. 

Nov. 7-9—Iowa State 
Des Moines. 


Education Associa- 


Teachers Association, 





mation, write Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Terracing the Northeast—An informa- 
tive picture showing the construc- 
tion and uses of terraces and other 
erosion control measures as applied 
to the northeastern part of the 
United States. 1 reel. 16 and 35 
mm., sound. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service. 

Men and Dust—A 2 reel factual film 
dealing with the silicosis and tuber- 
culosis stricken lead and zinc min- 
ing area at the juncture of Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. The pic- 
ture was filmed by Sheldon Dick, 
former photographer for the Federal 
Farm Security Bureau, and commen- 
tary was directed by Lee Dick, pro- 
ducer and director of “School,” a film 
on progressive education. Available 
in 16 and 35 mm., sound film. Gar- 
rison Film Distributors, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York. 

Camera Highlights of 1939—One reel, 
16 mm., sound film, reviews the 
great events of the past year, includ- 
ing the visit to this country of Brit- 
ish royalty, coronation of Pope Pius 
XIi, the bombing of Helsinki and 
the Graf Spee incident. Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York. 


SAFETY 


Most Dangerous Age 

The high school is the most prom- 
ising field in which to work for reduc- 
tion in traffic fatality records, according 
to John J. Hall, street and highway 
safety director of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, the accident preven- 
tion division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. Mr. 
Hall declares that the most dangerous 
age among automobile drivers is be- 
lieved to be from 16 to 22. When 








driver training courses have been in- 





cluded as an active part of high school 
requirements, Mr. Hall said, there has 
been marked reduction in accidents in- 
volving persons in this age group. 





BUILDINGS 


Township Building 

The township high school board of 
education at Lawrenceville, Ill., has 
just completed a construction program 
involving the remodeling of the high 
school building and the construction of 
a new four story building. The top 
floor is devoted to all phases of music 
and visual and radio education. The 
main floor has one of the best library 
rooms for high schools in the state. 
The other floors accommodate fine arts 
and recitation rooms, lunchroom, me- 
chanics and agriculture room and a 
complete unit for health. The gym- 
nasium seats 2500 people and has a 
playing floor, 72 by 100 feet. The total 
cost including the grounds was $300,000 
of which $20,000 was for equipment. 





Name School for Dr. Horn 

The elementary school of Colorado 
State College of Education will here- 
after be known as the Ernest Horn 
Elementary School, in honor of Dr. 
Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa, 
regarded as one of the foremost spe- 
cialists in elementary education. He 
was a member of the faculty at Greeley 
thirty years ago. 

Selection of the name was made by 
vote of members of the faculty who at 
one time or another spent most of their 
teaching time in the elementary school 
for a period of three years or more. 
Fourteen participated. The selection 
was influenced by a desire to name the 
school for a person nationally known 
for his work in elementary education 
and that he be now living. Doctor 
Horn is professor of elementary educa- 
tion and director of the University 
Elementary School, University of Iowa. 
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THE FINEST IN 
| SCHOOL SEATING 


ONE OF THE NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SCHOOL SEATING LINES 


While PEABODY Design and Quality are 
of the Very Best, Prices are Competitive 














Regardless of your school seating problem, you can find the 
proper seating in the large and complete Peabody Line. 
Whether it’s fixed school desks, movable adjust- 
able desks, steel frame chairs and tables, tablet 
arm chairs, auditorium chairs, stadium chairs or 
folding chairs, or any other type of school seat- 
ing, you'll find just what you want, 
at competitive prices, at Peabody’s. 





Peabody No. 264 
Swivel Steel Frame No. 260 Steel 
: Chair Movable Desk 





In choosing Peabody Seating, you know you 
are supplying your schools with the finest seat- 


Recent P In i 
ing available, for Peabody has never built down _ eabody stallations 





to a price. In workmanship and design, Peabody Indianapolis Live Stock Pavilion—8000 No. 9 
Seating is never excelled. In selecting this finer stadium chairs 

school seating, you are never open to criticism. Chicago Schools—10,000 pupils’ desks 

Write for Peabody Catalog No. 40. Get better Needle Trades High School, New York City—1300 
acquainted with the Peabody Line and the policies steel frame tables and chairs 

under which it is built. There is no charge for Alhambra, California High School—1700 steel 


this valuable guide to better seating. Send for it today. frame tables and chairs 


Independence, Kansas High School—1700 pupils’ 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, Box 3, North Manchester, Ind. desks, tables and chairs 








To Stimulate and Vitalize 
Blackboard Instruction 


- « « your teachers need colored chalks. 
The high visibility of Binney & Smith 


GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS 


provides the perfect means for every type of blackboard dem- 
onstration. They help develop teaching ability at its best. 





For usual blackboard work you'll find the 


AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS CRAYON 
and ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 


, are impor- Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola 
tant safeguards for your expensive blackboard Colored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, 
equipment because they are free from gritty or Artista Water Colors and Tempera Colors. 
hard particles. They also safeguard both teacher Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material, Shaw Fin- 
and pupil from irritating dust. ger Paint, etc. 


Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. e 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link 
FENCE 


FOR 

SCHOOLS . . . PLAYGROUNDS 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 

STADIUMS ... TENNIS COURTS 
SWIMMING POOLS 


SALES OFFICES 
IN 51 CITIES 














On the Air During March 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 
Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Sunday 


10:30 a.m.—March of Games, children’s quiz 
game program, produced and directed by 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

11:30 a.m.-11:50 a.m.—Music and American 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 

1:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage in Poetry, broad- 
casts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 

March 3—Paul Laurence Dunbar, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
March 10—James Whitcomb Riley, Greenfield, 


March 17—-Vachel Lindsay, Springfield, III. 
March 24—Eugene Field, St. Louis. 
March 31—Joaquin Miller, Oakland Heights, 


2:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 
March 3—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Pinero. 
March 1(0-——Secret Service, Gillett. 
March 17—L’Aiglon, Rostand. 
March 24—Captain Jinks, Fitch. 
March 31—The Three Sisters, Checkhov. 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 
3:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 
4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 


Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS).? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests inter- 
viewed by Watson Davis, director of Science 
Service (CBS). 


Tuesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Folk 
Music of America, produced in cooperation 
with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS).? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.— Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
(NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). ' 

9:00 p.m.—Cavaleade of America (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—Edward Weeks, editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, explores the world of let- 
ters, with guest speakers (NBC Blue). 

10:15 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 


Wednesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 
Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 
of explorers and pioneers (CBS).® 
March 6—American Birds. 

March 13—Mammals. 
March 20—Agriculture. 

2:00-2:15 p.m.—Music for Young Listeners 
(NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Adventures in Photography, 
amateur photography program (NBC Blue). 


Thursday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 
re books of high literary quality 
( ). 


Watch listings for your 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—How Do You Know ? Dramatiza- 
tions based on exhibits at Field Museum of 
Natural History (NBC Blue). - 

4:15 p.m.—Adventures in Science. Interviews 
with prominent scientists by Watson Davis, 
director, Science Service (CBS). 

4:30-4:55 p.m.—Medicine in the News, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association 
(NBC Blue). : 

8:00 p.m.—Musical Americana, with Deems 
Taylor and Raymond Paige (NBC Blue). 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny, moderator (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30 p.m.—Americans at Work, documentary 
broadcasts comprising dramatizations of oc- 
cupations and_ interviews with people 
engaged in various vocations (CBS). 

Friday 

9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. This 

Living World, history and current events 

broadcasts consisting of dramatizations and 

forums presented at various New York City 
high schools, with the pupils participating 
in the actual broadcasting (CBS).? 

:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 

en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and 
commentator (NBC Blue).* 

4:15 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, legends of 

the constellations dramatized, Prof. William 

H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 

Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 

:30-8:00 p.m.—Yesterday’s Children, series on 

well-known children’s books (NBC Blue). | 

2:00-8:30 p.m.—Order of Adventurers, experi- 
ences of famous scientists and explorers (NBC 

Blue). 

10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 


oi 8 


Saturday 

10:45-11:00 a.m.—-The Child Grows Up, talks 
by Katherine Lenroot, head of Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor (NBC 
Blue). 

12:00 Noon—Milestones in the History of Mu- 
sic, presented by the Eastman School of Music 
under the direction of Mr. Howard Hanson 
(NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Rédles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

1:00-2:00 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS). 

5:00-5:30 p.m._-The Human Adventure, dram- 
atization of the progress of university scien- 
tific research presented by the University of 
Chicago (CBS). 

6:30 p.m.—What’s Art to Me? Produced in 
cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art. 
Dramatizations and quiz programs on art in 
present day life (CBS). 

7:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 
cussion of social, economic and _ political 
problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

7:30-8:00 p.m.—Art for Your Sake, drama- 
tization of the lives and works of great 
painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 
National Art Society (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor (NBC Blue).‘* 


‘Except Sunday. 

"The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 

%NBC Music Appreciation Hour will be heard 
in the Chicago area over WCFL on Tuesdays 
from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.). 

*The NBC Symphony under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini will be heard in Chicago from 
9:00 to 10:30 p.m. (C.S.T.) over WCFL. 
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‘School -Tested’’ 


ATKINS SAWS 
Are 


INVALUABLE AIDS 


To Student 
and Teacher Alike 





@ Even beginners make smooth, straight 
cuts with the sharp, uniform, correctly - set 
teeth of Atkins Silver Steel Saws. They help 
the instructor train inexperienced students to 
admire and appreciate good craftsmanship. 
The edge-holding quality of their tough, dur- 
able “Silver Steel” are a great aid to keep- 
ing tool costs within budget requirements. 

Decide now to ask for the Atkins brand 
next time a requisition for manual training 
saws reaches your desk. It will pay rich divi- 


dends in student satisfaction and success. 
Write today for details of Atkins Manual Training 
Instructors Service (which includes special demon- 


stration and visual aids for loan and other valu- 
able teaching helps). 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


471 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


-¢ ATKINS «oo 


“For Every Cutting Job —Atkins Has the Edge’’ 


Give! SAWS 
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Fot Wood Hoos in School Rooms, 
Huddotiums and Gymnasiums 


THIS SAMPLE BLOCK SHOWS 
THE BEAUTIFUL FINISH OF 

THE WOOD AFTER APPLYING 
LIGNOPHOL 






















LIGNOPHOL 
IS A ONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH 


For school floors to withstand constant hard usage. 


LIGNOPHOL 
PRESERVES 


LIGNOPHOL protects your floors and trim easily—econom- 
ically—and for years. 


LIGNOPHOL 
NON-SKID SURFACE FOR GYM FLOORS 


This allows faster playing because it permits sudden stops and 
quick turns to be made without danger of skidding or falling. 


LIGNOPHOL 


Brings out the natural beauty of the wood. Shades—natural, 
light, medium and dark brown. See reproduction of various 
woods in Natural Colors in Sweet’s Catalog, Page 17/47. 


NOTHING TO WEAR OFF 
Shellac and varnish are easily scratched and wear off. LIGNOPHOL 


leaves nothing on the surface to be scratched or worn off. 


It will protect your floors against warping, dry rot, cracking, splintering, 
pitting, scuffing and burn marks from rubber shoes. An excellent 
reason why you should investigate LIGNOPHOL for every wood floor 
or trim job on your list. 


FOR YOUR CONCRETE FLOORS 
USE LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 


A chemical liquid that will dustproof and wearproof your floors. The 
result is permanent—no retreatment necessary. 


The following educational institutions endorse LIGNOPHOL for wood 
floors: 


Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

San Bernardino City Schools 

San Bernardino, California 


Dept. NS3 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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OLD FLOOR 


SAVED! 





PUTS NEW LIFE IN BADLY WORN FLOOR 
SAVES COST OF A COMPLETE NEW FLOOR 
Says St. Euphrosia’s School, Seattle, Wash. 


Both filler and finish in one. . . Car-Na-Var 
is the original varnish-gum and wax floor 
treatment combining the durability of var- 
nish and scratch-resisting qualities of wax. 
WILL OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON THE 
MARKET! Requires fewer applications... 
saves material and labor. Applied with 
mop ... dries in 30 minutes. Non-slippery. 
WATERPROOF! Supplied in “natural” and 
popular colors. 


















SUPER - POWERED, BALANCED =f 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Swift and silent! Powered 
by special geared head 
ball-bearing motor for 
speed and efficiency. Per- 
fectly balanced for ease of 
operation. So noiseless 
in operation, the Silent 
Chief has been adopt- 
ed by countless 
schools and _ hospi- 

tals. Supplied in 5 


models and 4 wi 






FREE BOOK! 


Not mere sales propa- 





ganda ... but a handy 
book of practical ‘do's’ 
and “don'ts” by floor 
maintenance experts. 
Write for copy today. 





Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors | 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1582 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. | 
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RADIO 





Hearing on High Frequencies 

Late in February the Federal Com- 
munications Commission scheduled a 
hearing on ultra-high frequencies on 
the broadcast band allocated last year 
for educational broadcasting. As there 
was some fear that loss of the band 
of frequencies reserved for education 
might be threatened by the request 
that these channels be taken over for 
commercial purposes, steps were being 
taken to have education well repre- 
sented at the hearing. The hearing was 
scheduled for February 28, a most in 
opportune date for educators in the 
midst of the A.A.S.A. convention in 
St. Louis. 


“Texas School of the Air” 

Texas college educators have stepped 
into the state’s public school classrooms 
via radio. Under the direction of John 
W. Gunstream, deputy state superin- 
tendent of education, three state institu- 
tions are collaborating in a new pro- 
gram “Texas School of the Air.” The 
institutions represented are the Univer- 
sity of Texas, the North Texas State 
Teachers College and the Texas State 
College for Women. Fifteen minute 
programs are scheduled for four times 
weekly for sixteen weeks. Programs 
cover social relations, natural sciences, 
music and language arts and are aimed 
to supplement regular public school 
teaching, to stimulate school interest 
and to furnish timely information. 


Returns to the Air 

“The Human Adventure” program 
that was presented experimentally last 
summer by the University of Chicago 
and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem returned to the air in February 
as a half hour program. The broad- 
cast is heard each Saturday at 5:00 
p.m. (E.S.T.). The program recounts 
in dramatic form the interdependence 
and cooperation in research among 
scientists and scholars in the great uni- 
versities of the world. The program 
was conceived by William B. Benton, 
vice president of the university, and 
the educational material for the broad- 
cast is prepared by the university. 


Gives O. S. U. Transmitter 

A gift of radio transmitting equip- 
ment has been made by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to Ohio State 
University for use at the university’s 
Radio Institute, engineering school and 
experimental station, WOSU.  Pres- 
entation was made at Columbus, Janu- 
ary 19, by George Crandall, field rep- 
resentative of Columbia’s publicity de- 


partment. The .gift was accepted for 
the university by J. Lewis Morrill, vice 
president, and Herbert S. Atkinson, 
trustee. 

The equipment includes a 1000 watt 
transmitter with phasing unit and an- 
tenna coupling, two motor generator 
sets, three spare armatures and many 
other pieces of apparatus. The equip- 
ment was used by C.B.S. for a short 
time, being replaced by a larger unit. 
Its original cost was more than 


$25,000. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Revised Civics Booklet 

The National Self Government Com- 
mittee has announced the publication of 
the eighth edition of “Civics as It 
Should Be Taught—Truth About Poli- 
tics for Tomorrow’s Americans,” which 
has been revised to include recent ma- 
terial on civil service and proportional 
representation. Since 1935, 20,000 copies 
of this booklet have been published. 
New copies may be ordered direct from 
the National Self Government Commit- 
tee, 80 Broadway, New York City, at 
a cost of 10 cents each. 








NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Dr. Harotp G. Campsett has been 
reelected superintendent of New York 
City schools for the second six year 
term. 

Dr. Ray E. Cueney, superintendent 
at River Forest, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Elizabeth, N. J. Doctor Cheney will 
succeed Ira T. CHAPMAN, who retires 
June 30 after seventeen years in that 
position. 

Grorce L. Hawkins, for the last 
nine years assistant superintendent of 
instruction, St. Louis public schools, 
was appointed acting superintendent 
of instruction on January 20, succeed- 
ing Henry J. Gerine, superintendent 
since 1928, who resigned at the request 
of the board of education. 

Artuur L. Ricnter, superintendent 
of the Northport Consolidated Schools, 
Northport, Mich., next year will be- 
come superintendent at Newaygo, Mich. 

Davin H. Patron, assistant super- 
intendent at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of the elemen- 
tary schools of District 102, La Grange, 
Ill., effective July 1 when the resigna- 
tion of J. C. Davies becomes effective. 

J. Paut Cropian has been reelected 
superintendent of city schools at Peru, 
Ind., for a three year term. 

A. B. Martin is the new superin- 
tendent of the Tabasco Independent 
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School District, La Joya, Tex. He filled 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of S. D. Henprix, who is enrolling for 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

T. N. Lams, for the last three years 
superintendent of schools at Bendle, 
Mich., a suburb of Flint, recently was 
reelected for a three year term. 

Super. Orro W. Harsscey of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., recently was named chair- 
man of the Michigan Council on Edu- 
cation. Other officers include: Dr. Paut 
V. SANGRE, president of Western State 
Teachers College, vice chairman, and 
Pror. Joun R. Emens, Wayne Univer- 


sity, secretary. New members of the 
executive board are: Dean J. B. Eb- 
MoNSON, University of Michigan; Supt. 
Freo W. Frostic of Wyandotte, and 
Frances Martin of Central State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Harotp Westey TRAISTER, di- 
rector of secondary education at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Grove City, Pa. 
He succeeds the late Homer M. B. 
LEHN. 

D. W. Brivces, for seventeen years 
superintendent of Fort Thomas Public 
Schools, Fort Thomas, Ky., was re- 


elected for a four year term. 
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Alpha Dustless... Non-toxic 
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Principals 

Dr. A. T. STanrortn, principal of 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y., has been reelected head of the 
school for a period of three years, be- 
ginning July 1. Doctor Stanforth has 
been head of the school for eight years. 

Dan O. Root, head of the mathe- 
matics department and counselor at 
Armijo Union High School, Fairfield, 
Calif., recently became the principal of 
the Crystal School, Suisun, Calif., suc- 
ceeding the late J. J. Finney. 

Grace Date, principal of Central 
Junior High School, Moline, IIl., is the 
new principal of the new Calvin Cool- 
idge Junior High School, Moline, 
which opened recently. C. R. Crakes, 
principal of the high school, will also 
serve as executive of the Central Ju- 
nior High School. 

WittraMm Harotp Evans has been 
named principal of the West Night 
High School, Cincinnati, by CLaupE 
V. Courter, superintendent of schools. 
He succeeds JosepH M. Lewis, who re- 
signed. Mr. Evans has been a science 
teacher at East Night High School 
since 1932. 

TiLtpon W. Brupces, instructor in the 
textile school at Leaksville, N. C., has 
been appointed head of the school to 
succeed Joun T. Latuam, resigned. 

Witsur A. Jones, assistant high 
school principal at Laurel, Md., has 
been appointed principal at Upper 
Marlboro, Md. He succeeds GARDNER 
G. SuHucart, who has been promoted 
to the post of assistant superintendent 
of schools. 

Dr. Howarp E. Merity, now head 
of the department of education of 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
N. J., has been named principal of 
Bayonne Senior High School, Bayonne, 
N. J. Doctor Merity succeeds the late 
DanieL SWEENEY. 

Mrs. KATHLEEN CLyNE But ter, for 
seventeen years a teacher in the Maple 
Park High School, Maple Park, IIl., 
was promoted to the post of principal 
February 1. She succeeded Paui W. 
Stone, principal of both the high 
school and grade school at Maple Park 
for more than nine years. The new 
principal for the grade school has not 
been announced. 

W. C. Rosinson, principal of the 
junior high school at Abilene, Kan., 
was elected superintendent of schools 
at Abilene, succeeding Frep C. Garp- 
NER, who retired after fourteen years 
in that position. ALBERT HAwKEs was 
elected principal of the junior high 
school and M. W. VaANospot was re- 
elected principal of the high school. 

Laurence Bactey of Troy, Me., has 
been named principal of Winterport 
High School, Winterport, Me., suc- 


ceeding Grorce CARLETON. 
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to see the advancement in film projection and 
sound reproduction accomplished by HOLMES 
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It's good to know that your school’s 
lockers are well-protected ... by 
strong Dudley Locks that are mechan- 
ically superior . . . tamper-proof! 


It's even better to know that you 
are always “in control of the situa- 
tion,” with masterkeys that provide 
authorized access in addition to user's 
combination. 


It’s best to know that the combina- 
tions of Dudley School locker Locks 
may be changed—easily and in sec- 
onds, not minutes. 


Investigate Dudley School Locks. 
Learn all of their advantages—and 
their economies. 


Get Your FREE Folder NOW! 


Gives the information you want to 
solve your locker problems—Dudley 
specialized service rendered by a staff 
of more than 70 trained experts in 
school lock application and use. 
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consultant to the state department of 
education, has been appointed dean of 
the university’s school of education, 
effective July 1. Doctor Robert will 
succeed Dean CLARENCE A. Ives, who 
has reached the retirement age of 70 
years. 

Rev. J. J. CALLAHAN has resigned as 
president of Duquesne University af- 
ter ten years as head of the institution. 
His resignation highlighted other ad- 
ministrative changes. Rev. RayMonD 

Dr. Epwarp Bane Rosert, profes- V. Kirk, dean and organizer of the 
sor of education at Louisiana State university's school of education, will 
University since 1935 and curriculum succeed Father Callahan. Rev. JoHNn 


G. O. Parris, now completing his 
third year as principal of the Los 
Fresnos High School, Los Fresnos, 
Tex., recently was awarded a contract 
tor two additional years. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Eart Wricut, for twelve years 
dean of men at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed dean of instruction at Ship- 
pensburg. 
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J. Suttivan will become vice president, 
succeeding Rev. James F. Carrot, and 
Rev. Epwarp J. RecreNwacp will suc- 
ceed Rev. Henry J. GoesBet as treas- 
urer. 

Water E. Wirkine has resigned 
as principal of Avoca High School, 
Avoca, Wis., to assume his duties as a 
science instructor at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee. 

Dr. W. Epwin Van ve WALL-E has 
succeeded Dr. ArTHUR SULLIVAN GALE 
as head of the college for men at the 
University of Rochester. 

Wa ter SmitH Kivpatrick has been 
elected president of Cedarville College, 
Cedarville, Ohio. 

Dr. J. G. Meyer, dean of education 
at Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Ind., since 1925, has become 
the new president of Milton College, 
Milton, Wis. He formerly was presi- 
dent of Elizabethtown College, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 

A. F. Morris has resigned the presi- 
dency of Hannibal-LaGrange College 
at Hannibal, Mo. 

Dr. JosepH WarrEN BroyLes was 
inaugurated as president of Snead 
Junior College, Boaz, Ala., recently. 

Dean W. A. Younc, who was ap- 
pointed acting president of Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kan., upon the death 
of Dr. Davin M. Epwarps will con- 
tinue in that post throughout this 
school year, it has been announced by 
D. W. Brnrorp, president of the 


Friends University board of trustees. 


Deaths 

Georce F. Barrorp, who was for 
sixteen years superintendent of schools 
at Auburn, N. Y., died recently in Los 
Angeles. He retired because of ill 
health in 1937. 

Cartyte A. McALttuisterR, 30, prin- 
cipal of South Bethlehem School, South 
Bethlehem, N. Y., succumbed to a 
heart attack following strenuous exer- 
cise in the school gymnasium. Mr. 
McAllister had been in the habit of 
teaching high school boys in the gym- 
nasium one evening of each week. 

JosepH C. Git, principal of the 
Adams Township High School, Cam- 
bria County, Pennsylvania, died sud- 
denly at his home of a heart ailment. 

Sipnney S. Boutwe Lt, principal of 
the Terrell High School, Terrell, Tex., 
died recently following a long illness. 

ANNE Brown, who founded the 
Anne Brown School, a_ fashionable 
New York institution for girls during 
the 80’s and 90’s, died recently at the 
age of 86 years. Miss Brown’s school 
continued until 1902 when it closed. 
In 1904 Miss Brown built and opened 
a day and boarding school known as 
Highcliffe Hall at Park Hill, Yonkers, 


N. Y.; four years later she retired. 
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bining atemperature regulator with 
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visual check on the performance 
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Miscellaneous 

Dr. Burton D. McCormick has re- 
tired as chief of the bureau of instruc- 
tional supervision in the elementary 
education division of the New York 
State Education Department after 
nearly fourteen years of state service. 

Frep B. Parnter, supervising prin- 
cipal of east district elementary schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y., since 1934, has been 
appointed acting associate educational 
supervisor of the division of elemen- 
tary education of the New York State 
Education Department. 

Dr. Davin D. Henry, acting execu- 
tive vice president; Dean WiLiiam W. 


Wuitenouse of the college of liberal 
arts, and Dean Watpo E. LEssENGER 
of the college of education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, have been appointed 
members of an advisory committee that 
will serve the Michigan state board of 
education in a project for improving 
teacher education. The advisory com- 
mittee will cooperate with a 10 member 
state teacher education committee of 
which Dr. Eucene B. ELtiort, state 
superintendent of public instruction, is 
chairman. 

Marcus A. Fatn recently was re- 
elected president of the board of edu- 
cation at Wildwood, N. J. Arne Ras- 
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MUSSEN was reelected vice president 
and Harry T. TENENBAUM, solicitor. 
Mr. Fath recently was reappointed to 
the board for a five year term. 

Epitn V. Britt, retiring supervisor 
of elementary grades, Malone, N. Y., 
recently was given a testimonial dinner 
by the Malone Teachers Association. 
Miss Brill has been supervisor since 
1923. 

Joun E. Hocn, teacher, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Camden, N. J., 
has been appointed supervisor of at- 
tendance of Camden city schools. 

Emetyn B. Hartripce, founder and 
principal of the Hartridge School, 
Plainfield, N. J., for thirty-six years, 
and ExizaBpetH MaAPELsDEN, associate 
principal for twenty years, will retire 
at the end of the school year in June. 
Frances Hurrey, who has been head 
of the French department of the school 
since 1935 and assistant principal since 
1937, will succeed Miss Hartridge. 
Harriet SLEEPER is to be associate 
principal. 

James S. GUERNSEY, since 1926 head- 
master of Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., has resigned effective June | to 
engage in business in the East. 

Dr. Frepertc W. Plummer, retired 
principal of Northampton High 
School, Northampton, Mass., recently 
was elected president of Hampshire 
district, Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

J. Josepuine Tucker, English teacher 
at Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, 
next June will become headmistress of 
Concord Academy, Concord, Mass. 

Dr. WituiaM L. Fipeer, supervising 
principal at Audubon, N. J., and Lexi 
O. Brown, teacher at Summer Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J., were elected 
president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the New Jersey Education 
Association. CHarLes A. Brown, presi- 
dent of the board of education at Union 
City, N. J., was awarded the associa- 
tion’s distinguished service award. 

Artuur E. Wake, vocational coun- 
selor and lecturer, is the new director 
of public relations at Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. Mr. Wake lectured 
for two years for the Los Angeles Sales 
Managers’ Association and for a time 
conducted a radio broadcast on voca- 
tional problems. He has done ex- 
tensive public relations work for edu- 
cational institutions. 

KATHERINE M. Bero has retired after 
a career of fifty-three years of teaching 
in the schools of Syracuse, N. Y. 

STANFORD J. Gipson, retired princi- 
pal and superintendent of schools at 
Norwich, N. Y., was honored recently 
by the class of 1939. A bronze plaque 
was presented to the school as a tribute 
to Mr. Gibson. 
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FULTON, NEW YORK 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 





Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 
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The schoolmaster may read this equation: X equals P minus 
12. But it means: X equals P-twelve. The extra-heavy galva- 
nizing on Page Fence is called “P-12." And X represents the 
great number of years it will resist corrosion. But exceptional 
durability is but one of many Page advantages. Choose from 
5 superior metals and varied heights and styles to meet 
your needs or local conditions. Specify Page’s exclusive 
winged channel post for greater strength. 


97 Page distributors are local, reliable and long-experienced 
fence erectors. They will help you plan the right fence after 
individual study of your fence problem. Write PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh or San Francisco for book, “Fence Facts.” 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


ONE FOR THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE: (X=P-12) 
tmertcas First Wire Fence — Stace (§E3 
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A Stupy oF THE HOoMEROOM IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE ScHOOLs oF DetTROIT, 
Micuican. By Yetta Menenberg. Un- 
der direction of John R. Emens. 
Detroit: Board of Education, 1939. 
Pp. 114. (Paper Cover.) 

Description of practices in a city 
school system, including an evaluation 
of practices. Of interest to principals 
and teachers. 

Macic Diats. The Story of Radio and 
Television. By Lowell Thomas. Illus 
trated by Anton Bruehl. New York: 
Lee Furman, 1939. Pp. 142. $2. 
One of the most fascinating books 

we have thumbed through in recent 

months. The magic of radio and tele 
vision in color and in black and white. 

Of interest t6 all radio fans. Deserves 

a place in school libraries. 

Tue Herirace or America. Edited by 
Henry S. Commager & Allan Nevins. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. 
Pp. 1152. Illustrated. $2.40. 

The story of the conquest of a con- 
tinent toid directly by those who wit 
nessed the events. This is more than 
a mere sourcebook; it is an animated 


and colorful history that will hold the 

interest of adult as well as child. It 

should be a part of every secondary 
school library. 

Economics ANp Society. By John F. 
Cronin. New York: American Book 
Co., 1939. Pp. 473. $2.50. 
Interpretative consideration of eco- 

nomic phenomena from the standpoint 

of their relationship to democratic so- 
ciety developed as a system based upon 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI entitled 

“On Reconstructing the Social Order.” 

The author naturally rejects both the 

fascist and communistic theories of re- 

form for that of reconstruction through 
democratic processes with emphasis 
upon rational individualism. 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF A COURSE IN THI 
PHysicAL SCIENCES FOR THE SENIOR 
HicuH LINCOLN 
ScHooL oF TEACHERS CoLLEcE. By 
H. Emmett Brown. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
ix +205. $2.25. 

The Lincoln School science curricu- 
lum course of study presented in book 


SCHOOL OF THE 


form for the benefit of other sec- 

ondary school teachers. 

FLoors AND FLoor Coverines. By 
Cornelia D. Plaister. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1939. Pp. 
75. $0.75 (Paper Cover). 
Advantages and disadvantages of the 

several types of flooring possible for 

library use. Informative. 

Donn Fenoer. Lost on a Mountain in 
Maine. As Told to Joseph B. Egan. 
New York: The Welles Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 123. 

Real adventure—the story of a city 
boy’s nine days in the Mount Katahdin 
wilderness. 

INTRAMURAL Sports. By Elmer D. 
Mitchell. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1939. Pp. viiit+324. 
$2. 

A standard work in_ institutional 
recreational programs brought up to 
date with many effective illustrations. 
Prope. The Ouantity and Quality of 

Population. By Henry Pratt Fair- 

child. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1939. Pp. 315. Illustrated. 

$2.25. 

Some pertinent facts concerning the 
extent and nature of population are 
presented in an easily understandable 
style to the layman by a scientist of 
high standing. His deductions con- 
cerning the future of population are 
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PYRA-SEN 


PYRA-SEAL has the coverage that reduces application 
costs per square foot...and the enduring beauty that 
means real economy per year. That’s why PYRA- 
SEAL is preferred by hundreds of leading schools and 
institutions in all parts of the country. 


PYRA-SEAL preserves and beautifies all types of wood 
floors. It dries to a hard, yet slip-proof finish that will 
not chip, crack or peel. Its unusual resistance to abra- 
sion and friction makes PYRA-SEAL outwear ordinary 


floor finishes many times over...a smart investment 
in floor beauty and economical maintenance. Learn how floors. 
PYRA-SEAL can help you solve your floor maintenance 
problems. Write for free catalog today! 


Approved and recommended by the Maple Flooring - 
Mfrs. Assn., National Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and Qa 
specified by leading architects. J 


1B 
VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. \: 


neW YORK 





CcOosTs 
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VESCO-LITE 

A stainless dressing and 
finish for wood floors 
that have been pre- 
viously sealed with 
either a penetrating or 
surface seal. 
BRITEN-ALL 

The protective cleaner 
for linoleum, terrazzo, 
tile, asphalt tile, marble 
and composition floors. 


VESTA-GLOSS 

The waterproof wax 
treatment for linoleum, 
rubber, asphalt tile, 
composition and w 





VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs, waxes, polishes 
better and faster than 
possible by hand. A 
necessity in every 
a i= ' school. 
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ity les 4 BOSTON 
lin " |» SELF FEEDER 
D. SPECIFY 
les BOSTON 
4 SELF-FEEDER 
No. 4 

al 
to Check every point of Boston’s superiority! Exclusive Speed 

Cutters (15 cutting edges instead of 12). 25% longer service. 
ae Oversize chip receptacles. And BOSTONS are built for long, 
of hard service without a whimper! Naturally, leading schools 
ir specify them. Have your school supply dealer quote prices. 
1d ART TEACHERS: Send for FREE Lesson Service on lettering and 
d linoleum block printing. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


: RR Ton 


: PENCIL SHARPENERS 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


[he best proof of the value of Minnesota’s summer 
sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 
courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 
Advanced Degrees in Education. © More than 
500 educators, many of national and interna- 
tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 
Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
second term, Monday, July 29. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 








655 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA 
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FATIRA WS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 











Check the trays in your cafeteria for 
e Lightness 


e Strength 
e Quietness 
e Beauty 
e Ease of Cleaning 
e Cost 
and the answer always comes out—CAFATRAYS. 


Ask your equipment dealer—and 
demand genuine CAFATRAYS. 








CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 
























Essential in Every School 


At a touch, the self-closing top opens 
to receive waste and litter of all kinds. 
The contents are safely confined— 
away from observing eyes. Every part 
of your building may be kept neater, 
cleaner and tidier than ever before. 

Economical, too. Janitor’s time is 
saved, plumbing expense reduced, and 
replacements practically eliminated. 
Many users say they soon pay for them- 
selves in savings. Appearances are im- 
proved. Odors are confined. Fire 
danger lowered. All steel. Beautifully 
finished. 

Send to day for interesting booklet 
and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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interpreted in terms of the type of 

society desired. 

Tue American Cotorist. By Faber 
Biren. Westport, Conn.: The Crim- 
son Press, 1939. To be used with the 
American Color Packet. $1 (Paper 
Cover). 

Attempts to acquaint the layman 
with principles of color harmony and 
to establish a new and simplified sys- 
tem of color standardization for use 
by anyone concerned with color. Of 
particular interest to art teachers. 

A Century oF Pusiic TEAcHer Epv- 
caTION. By Charles A. Harper. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. Pp. 175. 
$0.50 (Single Copy). 

Brief history of the rise and evolu- 
tion of specialized teacher training in- 
stitutions from the normal school to 
the teachers’ college. 

From Nazt Sources: Wuy Hit er 
Can't Win. By Fritz Sternberg. 
New York: Alliance Book Corpora 
tion, 1939. Pp. 208. $1.75. 

An eminent economist who is also 
a competent military observer presents 
a searching analysis of conditions with- 
in the totalitarian countries, particularly 
Germany, from Nazi source material 
and reaches the conclusion that na- 
tional socialism is doomed in any long 
drawn-out conflict. 





TRADE NEWS :::::> 








Reproduces Line Drawings 

A new method of making duplicate 
copies of ink drawings in quantity has 
just been announced by A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, makers of the 
mimeograph duplicator. 

This is accomplished by means of a 
new brilliant light source. By exposure 
to this light in the mimeograph photo- 
chemical printer, any opaque drawing 
on translucent cloth er paper can be 
transferred to a sensitized stencil sheet. 
The stencil is then developed and 
placed in the mimeograph duplicator 
for accurate black-and-white reproduc- 
tion in quantity. 

Time of the procedure from finished 
tracing to finished copies is generally 
less than twenty-five minutes. Price of 
materials for producing the stencil is 
under 25 cents, on the average. 


Drafts, Causes and Corrections 


Results of a study of one of the most 
elusive problems in the heating of 
school buildings has been released by 
the C. A. Dunham Company in a 
brochure entitled, “Drafts, a Study of 


Causes and Their Correction.” This 
booklet reports the results of research 
revolving around conditions encoun- 
tered in the use of unit ventilation 
equipment. The study points out that 
where such units are often considered 
at fault, the real causes are frequently 
found in the control or operation of the 
heating system itself. Many simple 
corrections are suggested. Requests for 
a free copy of the brochure should be 
made on school letterhead to the C. A. 
Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 


New Blackboard Cleaner 

The American Crayon Company is 
manufacturing a new type of black- 
board cleaner which entirely eliminates 
all washing of boards, slate, glass or 
composition. 

The new article is called the Hygieia 
Chalkboard Cleaner. It is a simple 
device, a holder which fits the hand 
comfortably and into which is inserted 
a reversible cleaner. One side is cellu- 
lar latex, which obliterates the chalk 
marks from the board. The opposite 











Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School, Port Arthur, Texas 


Because Beckley-Cardy furniture met specifications for style, util- 
ity, fine materials, and quality workmanship, it won the vote of 
They agreed it was best 
suited for their beautiful new school plant. 


Nation-wide Coverage 


As one of the country’s leading suppliers of Fur- 
niture, Blackboards, and Equipment — Beckley- 
Cardy’s engineers have met the needs of schools 
in every state in the Union. 
Cardy equipped school near you. Name and loca- 


the Port Arthur Board of Education. 


tion on request. 





BECKLEY-CARDY 


1620 Indiana Avenue 





Write for illustrated catalogs stating 
specific needs. Our engineers will 
help solve your equipment problems. 


Beckley-Cardy Library Furniture 
this beautiful school plant! | 


Visit a Beckley- 


e Chicago 


selected for 










@ Charging Desk With Modern Flush Construction 
and' Rounded Edges Throughout. 
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SMUIRES 


School Desk Inkwells 
have served 
American Schools 


over sixty years. 
. 


Quality Inkwells 
will reduce 





Equipment Budgets 


for years to come. 
A 
Specify Squires’ 


Bakelite Boston 


Inkwells for 





your school. 


No. 60 


Obtainable from all leading School Supply 
Dealers and School Furniture Manufacturers 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST and ROSS ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








“WHY ARE WE SPECIFYING ONLY 
AMERICAN CRAYON ART MATER- 
IALS ON THIS BIG ORDER ?" 











“CONFIDENCE... SUST 
CONF/DENCE/ WHEN YOU 
HAVE AS MUCH EXPERIENCE 
AS | HAVE WITH AMER/CAN 
CRAYON PRODUCTS, YOU WILL 
KNOW THAT ANYTHING BEARING 
THE OLD FAITHFUL TRADE 
MARK iS ABSOLUTELY DE- 
PENDABLE !" 
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THE AMERICAN fi ey Vie keen) 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 . DALLAS 


1706 HAYES AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


ors 





NEW YORK 














? ‘Russilent Binder 
_ for Your Copies of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 








The above binder illustrated holds two com- 
plete volumes of The NATION’S SCHOOLS— 
It is durably made of black 
imitation leather with title stamped in gold. 
Copies of the publication can be inserted as 


twelve issues. 


received. Thus the binder serves both as a 
convenient file and as a permanent reference 
volume for your shelves. 

These binders are offered at $1.50 

each, postage 25c extra. Send remit- 


tance in advance and we will see 
that your order is promptly filled. 


KENYON-STEIN-CLAY, INC. 











L 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 














<= aallieealaion —_ 


school 
paste 


the 
perfect 


GUMM 


Ask for a sample of GUMMI. Try it and see for yourself 
what a perfect school paste it is. Smooth, clean, spreads 
easily, dries quickly—and what GUMMTI sticks, stays 
stuck! Freezing does not damage GUMMI—an important 
factor during winter months. 














Write today for a sample of GUMMI! 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


612 No. Second St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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side is of lambskin, which cleans the 
board, actually removing every vestige 
of chalk dust with one stroke of the 
cleaner. 

The device is washable simply by 
removing the cleaner from the holder 
and holding it under the water faucet. 
The holder is refillable. Circular and 
price information can be obtained by 
writing Department H, American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Schools Install Hammond Organs 


When a new Hammond electric or 
gan was installed in the large audi- 
torium at the new high school at 


Norwalk, Conn., recently, elaborate 


ceremonies marked the dedication of 


the new musical instrument. Mrs. 
Loretta Flynn, a member of the staff of 
the Hammond organ studios in New 
York City, performed at the organ, as- 
sisted by Joseph J. Gibney, soloist, and 
With the installation of 
the organ, musical activities in the high 
school will be expanded and courses in 
organ study will be added. 

The electric organ has been installed 
in more than 250 schools and colleges 
throughout the country during the last 
four years. Some high schools in which 
it recently has been installed include 
the following: Hempstead High School, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Center High School, 


a male choir. 


Give Your Pupils 
Fun Like This a 


Safety 


Mail Coupon 
Now for 
FREE Catalog 


"” 


a 


Pupils need good recreation . . . the chance to exercise properly out- | 
of-doors and to learn individual and group playground activities | 


. without danger of injury. 
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Ridgefield, Conn.; Commercial High 
School, Savannah, Ga.; New Ulm High 
School, New Ulm, Minn.; Senior 
High School, Waterville, Me., and 
Bellingham High School, Bellingham, 
Wash. 


For Every Budget 

A modern chair to fit every budget 
is the claim that the Ideal Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., makes 
for its three lines comprising the Ideal 
Streamliner group. The manufacturer 
contends that maximum comfort and 
correct posture for the individual can 
be obtained only through the use of 
deep spring seats and fully padded or 
spring backs. Perfect posture is assured 
by adjustable wings which hold the 
heavily padded or spring upholstered 


backs. 


Designed for School Use 

The RCA Manufacturing Company 
has announced a new 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector, Model PG- 
170, designed specifically for school use. 

Features that are especially interest- 
ing to schools include: unusually bril- 
liant projection with a standard 750 
watt lamp; RCA photophone sound 
with push-pull amplification, 10 watt 
output; simplified threading with 
threading line on projector casting; 


KverWear Safety units are durable, economical, and perform 
definite play and health functions. Whether you want one outfit or 


‘omplete new equipment . . 


safe playground apparatus before you buy. 


ver wear 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 
Manufacturers of *EverWear Playground Apparatus, *Economy 
Playground Apparatus, *EverWear Swimming Pool Equipment, | 

*EverWear Basket Ball Backstops. 


TODAY. 





see this FREE illustrated catalog of 


FILL IN COUPON 





Springfield, Ohio 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


oe 


CITY 





100 


ere 
| The EverWear Manufacturing Company 


PLAYGROUND | 
APPARATUS. 3 
al 


Send me FREE EverWear Catalog No. 32 


vy 





noise, are light and easy to handle. 





WILMINGTON 


theatrical framing with no change of 
projector position, and efficient cooling 
of projection lamp. The lamp itself is 
quickly changed and the lamphouse 
remains cool after long operation. 


Proper Use of Saws 

E. C. Atkins and Company, Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of the Atkins 
Silver Steel saws, is offering aids for 
teaching the proper use and care of 
hand, rip and panel saws. Demonstra- 
tion saws are being loaned for periods 
of eight weeks to instructors who request 
them by writing on school letterhead 
or are sold at cost. Practice filing strips 
also are sold. Available for free dis- 
tribution in nominal quantities are 
“Saw Sense” booklets, which show 
many patterns of hand, rip and panel 
saws, circular saws and other tools used 
in industrial arts classes. 


Personalities in the Trade 

E. J. Shields has been placed in 
charge of the new branch factory and 
sales office opened recently at Three 
Rivers, Mass., by the J. E. Burke Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac, Wis. A complete 
stock of the radiator furniture and 
playground equipment manufactured 
by this company will be distributed 
from this point to the New England 
area. 


“ VUL-COT 


WASTEBASKETS 


Economical 
Durable - Attractive 


Guaranteed for 5 years, hand-made 
of hard vulcanized fibre, Vul-Cots 


come in shapes and sizes suitable 
for every use in schools and colleges. 


| They are practically indestructible, 
| do not crack, rust or splinter, absorb 
| 





Write for special school discount list and illustrated folder 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


DELAWARE 
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Side Glances— 


ScHooL administra- 
tors and business officials have their 
expenses paid to conventions quite as 
much to study the new equipment on 
display as to listen to platform ad- 
dresses and to exchange ideas. 

An exhibit of new equipment, sup- 
plies and construction material is held 
each month in The Nation’s ScHoo ts. 
There is no better way for the school- 
man to keep posted on such develop- 
ments than through a careful reading 
of the advertising columns and through 
a study of the information in the cata- 
logs and engineering data offered. 

This month The Nation’s ScHoo.s, 
in cooperation with manufacturers, in- 
augurates a totally new idea in pub- 
lishing. We refer to the detachable, 
noninterfering coupons to be found in 
the margin of many advertisements. 
The schoolman can now remove a 
coupon without interfering with edi- 
torial text or with advertising matter. 

The idea is so simple that advertising 
men wonder why no one ever thought 
of it before. Now when you send in 
your monthly batch of coupons, you 
destroy nothing and gain a great deal. 


"THERE are still 


130,000 one teacher schools and in 
many of them the youngsters sit with 
dull eyes and drooping posture. They 
are just plain bored with studies re- 
mote from their daily experiences. How 
ideally situated for an activity program 
these rural schools are is the theme 
of an article for the May issue written 
by Dewey Friscoe. 


Berrer Plant Prac- 
tices will be found on pages 4 and 6 
in this issue. 
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HE appointment by the President of James J. 

McEntee of New Jersey as the second director of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps is assurance that the 
educational and conservational policies of the late 
Robert Fechner will be carried out. 

During the last six months there has been consider- 
able agitation for the development of these camps as 
army training centers. Neither the President nor Direc- 
tor Fechner was much impressed with this demand. 
The late director believed wholeheartedly that the real 
purpose of these camps was to build morale, provide 
certain types of vocational training, repair major edu- 
cational deficiencies and assist constructively in con- 
servation programs. The camps were accepted in this 
spirit by the people. To transform them into recruiting 
and military training camps would not be of great 
service to the army and would draw the criticism of a 
large group of citizens. The President is to be con- 
gratulated upon maintaining the original purpose of 
the camps and in appointing as director the former 
assistant to Robert Fechner. 


Questionable Taste 


HE emotional statement by the secretary of the 

National Education Association at a general ses- 
sion of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators at St. Louis in February, criticizing President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for his “inaction in behalf of 
public education,” seemed not only in questionable 
taste but not strictly in accord with the facts. The 
silence that greeted this statement indicated that the 
larger portion of the audience also felt that the state- 
ment was unjustified. A 1936 statement in the official 
journal of the National Education Association entitled 
“The Raw Deal in Education” falls in the same 
category. If President Roosevelt had been inactive 
with respect to support for public education, the Na- 
tional Education Association, through its official 
statements and through its lobby on the hill, would 
have been itself largely to blame. The facts are that 
through regular and emergency appropriations the 
federal government has contributed almost a_ billion 
dollars to public education since 1934. Even in these 
days of large sums, this is no insignificant amount. 


While the majority of the teaching profession, as 
well as many laymen, believes that extended federal 
aid to public education is necessary for education’s 
improvement and the equalization of individual op- 
portunity, there is by no means general agreement 
as to method of furnishing this aid. The teaching 
profession is split wide open on the form that federal 
aid should take. If the National Education Association 
advocates a specific program which, by the way, fits 
in closely with its own interest group procedure in 
membership campaigns, it should not become disturbed 
if the President and the Congress refuse to accept these 
demands with open arms. 

Public education is a state function and is popularly 
controlled. The people dre not going to turn their 
schools over to a special interest group, no matter how 
worthy or presumably altruistic, without giving the 
problem their most careful scrutiny. Even if the 
National Education Association represented all of the 
teachers instead of a small minority, it should never 
forget that in the United States the schools belong 
to the people and that this decentralized community 
control is something extremely precious and is a specific 
safeguard against possible centralization and use of 
the schools by any existing government for partisan 
ends. 

During the last decade we have discussed federal 
aid with many members of the federal government and 
it is our conviction that both the President and those 
members of the Congress who have a specific interest 
in public education are fearful of initiating any pro- 
gram that will permit the federal government through 
its civil bureaucracy to control the program of public 
education. Most of these officials appeared to favor a 
plan for federal aid that would equalize opportunity 
without controlling. These men favored, specifically, 
aid through N.Y.A. to individuals who cannot take 
advantage of existing opportunities because of lack 
of means and aid for essential buildings, upon which 
the rate of structural reorganization depends. Both 
of these fields will enable the federal government to 
make a contribution without controlling the vital in- 
structional program. 

Government officials are exceedingly dubious about 
large general appropriations or direct aid for teachers 
and instructors because they realize the dangers of 
control. Their general sentiment, also expressed at 








one time by the President himself, is that until the 
people and the educators can unite around a rational 


program of federal aid that will also produce improve- 
ment of the existing agencies within states, there is 
little possibility that the Congress or President will act. 
Emotional criticism of the President or of the Congress 
for not accepting the dictation of a minority interest 
group is not going to improve the situation. We 
respectfully suggest that the National Education Asso- 
ciation attempt to view this problem more realistically 


and less emotionally. 


Correspondence Education 


HE 1939 Montana Legislative Assembly approved 

an act that establishes a correspondence division 
in the state superintendent's office. The purpose of 
this act is further to equalize opportunity for indi- 
viduals unable to attend a high school because of 
location, physical or health reasons or who need sub- 
jects not offered in the school of which they are mem- 
bers. Montana has recognized correspondence study 
as supplementary to general secondary educational 
effort in meeting special problems. It has wisely placed 
the responsibility for organization and direction with 
the state education authority instead of permitting 
advanced institutions of learning to dominate the sec- 
ondary school program or allowing local districts to 
stablish contractual relationships with private cor- 
porations. 

The acceptance and recognition of correspondence 
study should be carefully studied and cautiously ap- 
proached. If the usual zeal for new activities works 
in this field, it may be more harmful than helpful to 
the total secondary school program. If correspondence 
study is considered an essential supplement under 
unusual conditions to general provisions for public 
education, it should be placed under the state authority. 
Montana has set a good example in early recognition 


< 


and control. 


A Challenge 


HE protest against the continuation of local, state 
and federal taxation at current levels is spreading 
rapidly throughout the country. Individuals, organ- 
izations and the press are engaged in a campaign for 
tax reduction that promises to attain effective propor- 
tions. Farmers and city dwellers want their home- 
steads exempted from taxation; the grange, the farm 
bureau, manufacturers’ associations, public utilities and 
chambers of commerce are demanding fewer and lower 
taxes. Aggressive lobbies are being planned at state 
capitals and at Washington to force acceptance of 
these points of view upon the legislatures. 
The development of a critical attitude toward taxa- 
tion is the beginning of a healthy attitude toward 





government. If properly directed and objectively car- 
ried out, this movement should gradually produce 
changes in both tax structure and methods that will 
increase the efficiency of collections and expenditures. 
If this movement proceeds along constructive lines, it 
cannot help making a distinct contribution to the 
improvement of fiscal policy; if it advances subjectively 
and unintelligently, it may do more damage than good. 

The weaknesses of current fiscal practices are well 
known to all students of government. The tax struc- 
ture is unbalanced and there is undesirable duplication 
between local and state as well as between state and 
federal governments. The federal administration has 
recognized this need and is studying the problem of 
providing a modern streamlined system of taxation. 
Its specialists may be expected to complete their studies 
and make their recommendations in the near future. 

The second tax weakness lies in archaic and expensive 
methods of collection. While the’ federal government 
operates efficiently in this respect, both state and local 
governments are characterized by loose and inefficient 
methods of administration in the collection of taxes. 
In the opinion of tax specialists the balancing of cur- 
rent tax methods and the modernization and central- 
ization of collection practices within the several units 
of government would produce sufficient additional 
revenue to provide adequately for current social serv- 
ices without any increase in the rates of taxation! The 
third weakness is the continuation of obsolete and 
extravagant forms of local governments, such as the 
township and the rural school district, which results 
in the extravagant use of tax monies in relation to 
service rendered. 

We are in complete sympathy with any movement 
to study the tax problem objectively and to insist upon 
improvements that have been long overdue. 

Among the more aggressive pressure groups now 
working on this problem is the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and its thousands of branch organiza- 
tions in cities throughout the country. This organ- 
ization is rapidly creating state secretariats whose pri- 
mary responsibility is to fight against increased taxes. 
If the state organizations would approach the problem 
objectively and scientifically, the result might be help- 
ful. However, these state organizations have few men 
who are even reasonably expert in the field of taxation. 
Judging by their current propaganda and emotional 
approach to the problem through the press and motion 
pictures, it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
they exhibit an almost complete lack of technical 
knowledge of the problem under consideration. In- 
stead of studying the technical aspect of taxation and 
seeking ways and means of improving tax laws, and 
instead of giving consideration to the urgent reforms 
necessary in local government, they are proceeding 
blindly and emotionally on the program of general 
tax reduction without relating their demands to a 
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review of essential social services. This approach is 
dangerous and demands the most careful scrutiny from 


every individual interested in good government. 

In their simplest form taxes are the cost of services 
for which the people provide cooperatively. 

An illustration of the point of view of the chamber 
of commerce leaders is their attitude toward public 
education. As recently expressed by an official repre- 
sentative of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
this view may be summarized somewhat as follows: 
“Surface analysis indicates that public education is 
spending large sums for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the schools.” Without regard for the need 
for educational services, this group insists upon drastic 
tax reduction. The individuals in charge have not 
called in capable students of educational needs and 
had them analyze the program of educational needs. 
Instead, they have proceeded in most ignorant fashion 
to demand reductions in program. They state that 
too many of our youths are in college and that a 
university education does not help business. They 
overlook the need for the development of professional 
training in engineering, medicine, law, teaching, den- 
tistry and agriculture. They apparently forget that the 
present stage of technological efficiency in the United 
States is the result of contributions made by graduates 
of universities and technical schools. They also appear 
to be unaware that the solution of our serious agri- 
cultural problems and the conservation of our exploited 
natural resources are contingent upon the degree of 
scientific training that can be brought to bear upon 
these problems. They reject the social and economic 
need for realistic mass secondary school education in 
the vocations and in socio-civic areas. 

Their present efforts indicate a desire to destroy 
even the current attempts toward educational oppor- 
tunity whereby each child has a chance to develop his 
inborn capacities to make the greatest possible contri- 
bution to the general social welfare. The carrying of 
their ideas into practice would ultimately mean a mass 
and a class education, a social and economic stratifica- 
tion that bodes ill for our democratic concepts. 

We cannot believe that these attitudes grow out of a 
desire to destroy our democratic plan of life but rather 
out of ignorance of the problems involved. If the off- 
cials of the organization would consult specialists in 
education, sociology and taxation, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce might be saved from gross 
error. These men also misjudge the American people. 
While the average individual wants lower taxes, it is 
just as certain that he does not want these reductions 
if they mean the decrease in opportunity for his chil- 
dren. As this issue becomes more obvious, there will 
be a rising tide of emotion and action against the ill- 
advised current pressure practices. 

The solution of this problem lies with the teaching 
profession. The value of public education is not going 
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to be decided at the state capitals or at Washington, 
but within the community. The safety of the public 
schools and the retention of opportunity for children 
and youth depend upon the parents of children. The 
means of preventing a complete debacle of the principle 
of equal educational opportunity lies in the develop- 
ment of so strong a grass-roots public opinion with 
respect to adequate support within the community 
that it will withstand all assaults. 

The immediate need for every school community 
is to start and to maintain an aggressive program of 
institutional interpretation based upon the broad prin- 
ciples of democratic education, free and open to all. 
The concept is all important. If the teaching profes- 
sion, the members of boards of education and the 
parents of children can be made to realize that the 
welfare and opportunity of American children are at 
stake, they will react in such a manner that the pro- 
gram of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
will inevitably be nullified. 

Every intelligent man or woman welcomes a scien- 
tific attack upon the problem of tax improvement, but 
no one who believes in the great American dream of 
equality of individual opportunity for our youth will 
stand blindly by and see young people robbed of their 
heritage by ill-advised attacks that have a noticeable 
odor of antidemocratic ideologies. Man does not exist 
for the state or for the benefit of economic processes. 
The welfare of our youth is of greater importance 
than increased dividends. Unless there is the same 
spontaneous development of an aggressive public opin- 
ion that developed in 1933 when the similar attacks 
were made, untold damage may accrue to our demo- 
cratic institutions. 


No Applause Desired 


A teacher just returned on furlough from the Orient 
offered this one: 

On the outskirts of Calcutta is a Christian church. 
Nearby are several good-sized swamps which the 
mosquitoes consider their home. One Sunday a bat- 
talion of kilted Gordon Highlanders was marched 
to the morning services. Not in their wildest fancy 
had the neighboring mosquitoes expected a treat of 
bare highland knees and thighs. They soon filled the 
dimly lighted church with their annoying song of 
satisfaction. In time even the stoic highlanders gave 
way to their feelings and the sound of hands against 
bare thighs sounded almost like handclapping. So 
thought the rector, who stopped in the midst of his 
sermon and said: “Gentlemen, your appreciation is 
indeed gratifying, but I must insist upon silence. A 
church is no place for applause!” 


An Unit 
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AKING education more life- 

like is a dominant trend in 
modern education. With experienc- 
ing as the essence of education, it 
becomes increasingly important that 
the principle of learning from living 
should be more widely applied in the 
school program. This trend is no- 
where more concretely illustrated 
than in the use of homemaking cot- 
tages in teaching the art and science 
of homemaking as carried out in 
Pennsylvania. 

In this program the facilities, ma- 
terials and procedures employed by 
the school are practically identical 
with those used in the homes of the 
pupils. Learning thus becomes con- 
tinuous. It engenders an apprecia- 
tion of the home function, reveals 
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Learning Homemaking 


Homemaking pupile at Steelton, Pe. ' use modern laundry equipment on washday. 





LESTER K. ADE 


the natural rewards of proper family 
living, leads to an understanding of 
the art and science of homemaking 
and develops practical abilities, 
wholesome attitudes and worthy 
ideals of home life in the pupils. 

Viewed in its entirety, Pennsyl- 
vania’s progr: am of homemaking edu- 
cation emphasizes not only the voca- 
tional aspects but also such phases as 
personal, family and community re- 
lationships, child development, efh- 
cient management of income and de- 
sirable consumer needs. It likewise 
gives systematic consideration to the 
relation of homemaking to leisure 
activities and its possibilities in de- 
veloping for girls and women voca- 
tional interests closely allied to home- 
making. 

At the present time approximately 
750 secondary schools offer home- 
making education as a part of the 
school program. Enrolled in this 
held of work are more than 20,000 
pupils in addition to some 2500 
others who are pursuing similar ac- 
tivities in 80 small rural secondary 
schools under the direction of re- 
gional supervisors, who offer day 
unit courses. 

From the beginning, the planning 
of homemaking cottages constitutes 
a truly cooperative enterprise. It in- 
volves the participation of the school 





Ten room house at Hatfield, Pa., is well equipped for teaching purposes. 
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in Special Cottages 


President, Mansfield State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pa. 


administrators, teachers and pupils, 
as well as architects, contractors and 
manufacturers. Thus the project, 
even in its inception, is one that 
tends to unite various interested 
groups of the community into a close 
partnership for a worthy cause. 

Homemaking cottages in Pennsyl- 
vania are the result of an evolution- 
ary process. It was not long ago that 
homemaking education was consid- 
ered an exclusive function of the 
home. As the status and conditions 
of home life changed, the need for 
instruction in the art of homemaking 
became evident and classes were be- 
gun. These classes were accommo- 
dated in one of the regular class- 
rooms of the school. As the needs 
for homemaking education increased, 
special classrooms for the purpose 
were established. Later, homemaking 
education departments were initiated 
in some of the schools in larger cen- 
ters. These led to the development 
of entire portions or wings of school 
buildings devoted to the homemak- 
ing program. 

The next stage in the evolution 
was the renting of a house in the 
vicinity of the school which could be 





remodeled and renovated in accord- 


. Learning meal preparation in the homemaking cottage kitchen, Zast Greer.ville. 
ance with the requirements of home- 


making education. The newest 
phase, and the one in which we are 
at present interested, is the erection 
and use of homemaking cottages 
perfectly adapted to the activities 
necessary for an adequate and well- 
rounded program of homemaking 
education. 

Homemaking cottages, when prop- 
erly constructed, are architecturally 
suited to their environment. They 
harmonize with the structures that 
surround them and are enhanced 
by an attractive landscape. Naturally, 
the plumbing, heating, lighting and 
other essential features of home com- 
fort are planned in accordance with 
modern, practical standards. 

Thus, homemaking cottages mani- 
fest an individuality in accordance 
with local conditions. In Pennsyl- 
Personal appearance is stressed in the homemaking program at Hatboro, Pa. vania, the aim has been not to make 
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A meal is served on a tray to a patient. Home care of the sick and of con- 
valescent patients is a part of the homemaking program at Abington, Pa. 


these structures overelaborate or os- 
tentatious but to construct them so 
as to provide a reasonable replica of 
the modern, well-furnished average 
home. Naturally, the cost varies 
from place to place as well as from 
year to year. This fundamental fac- 
tor is given careful attention in plan- 
ning the cottages. However, several 
other factors are preeminently con- 
sidered, such as convenience, flexi- 
bility, healthfulness, safety, attractive- 
ness and efficiency. 

Specifically, the plan for the home- 
making cottage must recognize the 
growth of the school program, the 
anticipated enrollment by grades, the 
policy of the school with respect to 
term and class periods, the organiza- 
tion of the homemaking program in 
the school, the need for a school 
lunch, the economic status of fam- 
ilies and the social needs of the com- 
munity. 

There are distinct advantages in 
having a homemaking cottage apart 
from the other units of the school 
plant. The separation assures free- 
dom from interruption. It encour- 
ages greater concentration and offers 
a new concept for educational tech- 
nics in other fields. In the home- 
making cottage unit it is possible 
to create an atmosphere conducive 
to the spirit of homemaking. It 
affords a homelike center for boys 
and girls and frequently becomes 
the heart of the school social life. 
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Most cottages are owned by the 
school districts and have been con- 
structed at a cost ranging from 
$5000 to $35,000 per unit. A few 
are rented. The average size of the 
homemaking cottage in Pennsylvania 
is eight rooms. The cottages are 
commonly provided with hot air or 
steam heat. Where janitors are not 
available for the cottage, the pupils 
assume this household responsibility. 
These units of the school plant func- 
tion in three ways, namely, as resi- 
dential’ quarters, as instructional 
facilities and as social centers. Out-of- 
school groups frequently avail them- 
selves of the homemaking cottage 
for their activities. Parent education 
classes are frequently conducted 
them. Music and art organizations 
find homemaking cottages a coiven- 
ient and appropriate place for some 
of their projects and certain types 
of recreation go forward there dur- 
ing the summer months. 

As in any other modern school 
plant construction, the interior of the 
cottage is systematically adapted to 
the specific purposes that are to be 
served. The modern home is used 
as a pattern and basis for the ar- 
rangement of the interiors. They are 
likewise planned in accordance with 
the needs of the school system in 
general, as well as of the homemak- 
ing department in particular. The 
objective of making this phase of the 
public school program as progressive 





and effective as possible is kept con- 
stantly in mind. 

Another criterion in the arrange- 
ment of the interiors of the cottages 
is facility in demonstrating good 
technics of the homemaking arts. 
Here, again, the same _ principles 
which science prescribes for the home 
will apply in the school cottage. The 
scope of the program and the class 
procedures determine largely the pat- 
tern of the interiors. The cottages 
must anticipate growth in program 
and changes in procedure. 

The equipment for the homemak- 
ing cottages in Pennsylvania, which 
consists of normal home furnishings, 
costs somewhat less than the labor- 
atory type of equipment frequently 
used in homemaking laboratories. In 
choosing equipment for the cottages, 
careful attention is given to the major 
phases of the program which are 
carried forward. These include the 
care and use of furniture, the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods, mak- 
ing and altering clothing, launder- 
ing, child care, the care of the sick, 
household budgeting and family re- 
lations. The number and size of 
classes obviously determine the ex- 
tent of equipment required to accom- 
modate these various aspects of the 
program. 

The program is worked out by 
years and semesters, each period pro- 
viding learning opportunities in cer- 
tain areas of home experience. 
Among these areas are the following: 

Food: A new emphasis in the 
foods curriculum is on consumer 
buying. However, the common re- 
sponsibilities of the homemaker are 
likewise given adequate attention. 
Meal planning and the selection, 
storage, preparation and serving of 
foods are vital parts of the instruc- 
tion. Cleaning, care and arrangement 
of dishes and utensils are included 
in the program. 

Clothing: Consumer buying is an 
essential phase of instruction. Pro- 
spective homemakers are afforded 
the opportunity to gain experience in 
planning and selecting wearing ap- 
parel. They are also given oppor- 
tunities to reconstruct, repair and 
renovate clothing. 

Child Care: The homemaking cot- 
tage is especially well suited for in- 
struction in child care. Students 
under the proper supervision not 
only select food and clothing for in- 
fants and children, but arrange a 
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day and night schedule of services 
and activities for youngsters. They 
study the needs of children with re- 
spect to sleep, play and social rela- 
tions, and attempt to discover safe 
and effective technics in administer- 
ing to these needs. 

Home Health: Since the average 
American home is confronted with 
problems relating to illness of the 
family, the care of the sick is a part 
of the homemaking program in 
Pennsylvania. Good health relates to 
every other responsibility in the home 
and elsewhere. The program goes 
much beyond the administering of 
first aid; it comprises administering 
to the common needs of bed patients, 
the adjustments of hospital beds, the 
care of linens, sanitation processes in 
caring for the sick and the like. 

Home Management: Home man- 
agement is learned through practice 
rather than through prescription. Ac- 
cordingly, the pupil residents of the 
homemaking cottage assume full re- 
sponsibility for the general manage- 
ment of the home. They anticipate 
and meet personal and family prob- 
lems, such as the selecting and ar- 
ranging of furniture, the cleaning of 
the rooms, the arrangement of in- 
terior decorating and such other 
activities as commonly confront the 
average homemaker. For these pur- 
poses movable equipment is found 
most desirable. 

Family Relations: With respect to 
teaching family relations, the school 
situation approaches as nearly as pos- 
sible the home situation. The home- 
making cottage becomes a homelike 
social center, with relationships ex- 
tending into community interests. 
The spacious living room or the 
combination living-dining room and 
living-clothing room are the focal 
points for the development of whole- 
some family attitudes. At the same 
time, these facilities may be used to 
accommodate community gatherings 
or the meetings of classes, clubs, 
committees and friends. 

Self-Development: Permeating all 
the activities that go forward in the 
homemaking cottage is the conscious, 
purposeful development of the in- 
dividual in relation to his natural and 
social environment. As special means 
of personality development, however, 
leisure activities, including hobbies, 
are made a vital part of the home- 
making program. Exercising care- 
ful guidance over the individual de- 
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Treatment of the various injuries that may occur in the home is taught by a 
nurse. Here a girl’s foot is being bandaged under special supervision. 


velopment of pupils is the sympa- 
thetic and understanding counsel of 
members of the faculty and other 
proper supervisors. 

It is evident that the homemaking 
cottage not only is an ideal device 
for the effective teaching of the 
homemaking arts but is a model il- 
lustration of how education can be 
made lifelike in any other sector of 
the education program. 

The objective of instruction in 
homemaking and the types of activ- 
ities essential to their achievement are 
the basic guides in deciding upon the 
general plan of arrangement in the 
homemaking cottage, in selecting 
styles and in determining the number 
and placement of specific pieces of 
furnishings and equipment. Other 
factors requiring careful considera- 
tion in making these choices are size 
of classes, type of class organization 
and available space and money. 

The general plan of the work cen- 
ters for food preparation and food 
service should approximate as nearly 
as possible a home situation. In se- 
lecting and arranging equipment for 
clothing, it is important to keep in 
mind working conditions and facil- 
ities in the homes of the community. 

The equipment provided for in- 
struction in home laundering will 
also vary according to local practices 
and desired outcomes in relation to 
this particular activity in each school. 


The minimum of one laundry center 
may be considered adequate for most 
departments. 

The study of health and home care 
of the sick necessitates little special 
equipment if certain fundamental 
articles are selected with the needs 
for the various purposes in mind. For 
the study and guidance of children, 
management of resources in the 
home and maintenance of satisfactory 
family relations, the furnishings and 
equipment of the entire homemaking 
department may be adapted to many 
of the activities, making necessary 
little in the way of special equipment. 

Construction, materials and fin- 
ishes should be considered carefully 
in buying all furnishings and equip- 
ment and the purposes to be served. 

School and lay folks alike in these 
Pennsylvania communities having 
homemaking cottages are enthusi- 
astic over this natural, modern educa- 
tional practice. The activities carry 
over into the pupils’ home life. There 
is every evidence of a substantial in- 
crease in the all-round development 
of pupils. 

These desirable outcomes have 
won the deep interest and strong sup- 
port of parents and patrons of the 
school through their lively interest 
and participation. There is notable 
improvement not only in the school 
and home relationships but in the 
morale of the entire community. 
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A Wife's View of the Convention 


By A SUPERINTENDENT'S WIFE 


N reading the reports of the 
A.A.S.A. convention each year 
I always note that 10,000 schoolmen 
were in attendance. Women are 
never mentioned. The fact that per- 
haps a few of these “educators” may 
have wives is never taken into ac- 
count in this annual mélange of 
minds. 
After all, the place of the wife of 
a school superintendent is that of 
the silent partner: ready to answer 
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While excellent speakers, brought to 
the convention at great expense, are 
delivering fine addresses, schoolmen 
in the audience are squirming about 
in their seats worse than school pupils. 


phone calls, to attend P.-T.A. meet- 
ings, to provide programs and to 
soothe irate parents. 

There is no place for her at a 
convention, not even a discussion 
group in which to share her prob- 
lems with kindred spirits! However, 
each year a few brave wives do tag 
along. For several years now I have 
been a convention follower and each 
year I have come away with definite 
impressions that cry out for an airing. 

I am ready to admit that there 
are 10,000 schoolmen in attendance 
although I question the statement 
that there are 10,000 “educators” 
there. 

Among the 10,000 I see some of 
the finest looking men I have ever 
seen anywhere, and on the whole 
men of whom the profession may 
well be proud. I also see men of a 
different sort; slovenly, unkempt in 
appearance, they have dirty finger- 
nails and spots on their clothes. 
Some are badly in need of haircuts. 
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The conduct of the “educators” 
assembled to hear an important pro- 
gram is worthy of comment. I often 
wonder if they would tolerate such 
behavior in their pupils during a 
school program. While excellent 
speakers, brought to the convention 
at great trouble and expense, are 
delivering fine addresses, many 
among the audience are reading 
newspapers, writing letters, chewing 
gum, scratching their heads, pulling 
their noses or carrying on whispered 
conversations with their neighbors. 
This year while a most interesting 
program was in progress I actually 
saw one man, wearing the gold 
badge, too, take out his penknife, 
open the small blade and use it to 
pick his teeth. Later he cleaned his 
nails with it. 

On the other hand, there are many 
who open notebooks, take out pens 
and assiduously write an account of 
all that is said during the session. 

The men on the platform may be 
at fault for not furnishing a more 
inspiring example. To a lady, who 
has been taught not to cross her 
legs, it calls forth real envy to watch 
these men siouch into place, cross 
their legs and allow their socks to 
dangle. Even a dress suit and the 
rays from a Phi Beta Kappa key can- 
not conceal such a multitude of sins! 

I pick up much in the way of 
entertainment and information while 
sitting in the hotel lobby waiting 
for my husband who, poor benighted 
soul, attends a convention to get all 
the information and improvement he 
can. Consequently, he attends every 
session and stays until the janitor 
sweeps him out with the cigar stubs. 
Hence, I wait, and as I wait, I 
listen. All the schoolmen seem to be 
heroes in their own schools! They 
can tell how to solve any problem 
successfully; they can ill conceal their 
jealousy when speaking of higher- 
ups, and they agree that there is 
more to be gained by visiting in the 
hotel lobby than in attending meet- 
ings or directed discussion groups. 


Often through the deep blue 
smoke of the hotel lobby I catch the 
gleam of Phi Beta Kappa keys shin- 
ing out upon some pompous paunch 
or decorating a portion of some spare 
ribs and then I wonder. I wonder 
if these keys, so conspicuous at all 
A.A.S.A. conventions, are not worn 
merely to show the world that these 
men belong to the 1 AM SMART 
Club. Perhaps that accounts for their 
behavior at the meetings. They de- 
pend upon their keys to declare their 
intelligence; hence, they make no 
effort to display it. 

You may think this is a case of 
“sour grapes” and that I am envious 
because my husband has not attained 
platform prominence at these gath- 
erings. This is not the case. True, 
I would be happy to see my husband 
seated on the platform and honored 
among men, but I am prouder of his 
accomplishments in our own small 
town! He has not aspired to heights 
in the realm of schoolmen. He mere- 
ly tried to be a good teacher and, 
unexpectedly and accidently, found 
himself a superintendent. He has 
tried earnestly and sincerely to fill 
that position well. 

As I sit looking over this vast 
throng of 10,000 schoolmen, I am 





Some schoolmen can tell how to solve 
any problem successfully; they agree 
that there is more to be gained by 
visiting in the hote! lobby than by 
attending meetings or discussions. 


more than proud of my husband for 
his ability to place character build- 
ing above school politics and char- 
acter above advancement of position. 
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ARVID J. BURKE 


D‘rector of Studies 
New York State Teachers Association 


GENCIES, research and non- 
A research, promoting tax reduc- 
tion are giving wide publicity to 
school cost nonsense. Typical exam- 
ples are the following misleading 
statements: 

“If costs per pupil in this state 
were reduced to the rates in Indi- 
ana’s modern school system, it would 
mean a reduction of about $142,- 
000,000 in educational expenses in 
New York State.” 

“If New York’s unit cost per pupil 
were the same as in Michigan, it 
would mean a reduction of $117,- 
000,000 under present costs.” 

“If ——’s per pupil costs had been 
on the same level as the next highest 
city, Lansing, Mich., —— would have 
spent $137,000 less than was actually 
spent in 1937-38.” 

What is wrong with the state- 
ments? Costs are confused with ex- 
penditures. Per pupil expenditures 
are mistaken for unit costs. D/°fh- 
cult, if not impossible, to prove as- 
sumptions are treated as known facts. 
Thirty or more cost variables are 
disregarded. 

Terms Need Clarifying 

Cost often is used interchangeably 
with expenditure but the two terms 
need clarifying. Cost, in the sense 
used in financial accounting, means 
the value in money of goods and 
services used. When $500 is spent for 
instructional supplies, the total cost 
does not come into existence until 
all the supplies are used. The annual 
cost is the monetary value of that 
part of the goods and services used 
during the year. Annual expendi- 
ture, on the contrary, is a statement 
of money paid out during the year; 
part of the goods and services pur- 
chased may not be used during the 
year; other goods and services, paid 
for in the past, may be used but may 

"New. York State Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 


*Citizens’ Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., of 
New York State. 
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not appear in the statement of an- 
nual expenditures. 

Public school costs in an economic 
sense are different from the annual 
financial expenditures involved. It 
is true that goods and services are 
consumed in the process of educa- 
tion; it is true that there is a loss of 
goods and services resulting from the 
withdrawal of children, teachers and 
other school employes from other 
productive endeavor. Yet, it is also 
true that human values, standards, 
wants, health, habits, knowledge and 
skill are the basis of all wealth and 
wealth production and that public 
education, even in its most elemen- 
tary form, contributes value to nat- 
ural resources and human endeavor. 
It creates wealth and makes it pos- 
sible to produce more and _ better 
goods and services. The value of 
land, capital, labor and_profess‘onal 
skill all depend upon public educa- 
tion. Take away even universal lit- 
eracy and the American economic 
system would collapse. 

It is possible that schools really 
cost nothing, that is, they contribute 
more value than the value of goods 
and services destroyed and not pro- 
duced because of education. At least 
it is possible that public schools cost 
but a fraction of their annual ex- 
penditure. 

Per pupil expenditures are not unit 
costs. Per pupil expenditure is noth- 
ing more than a common denomi- 
nator for the amount of money re- 
ported as being spent under the des- 
ignation of education. Expenditures 
that may be charged to the school 
accounts in one place, such as health 
service, public libraries or electricity, 
may be charged to the general gov- 
ernment accounts in another place. 
A unit cost, on the other hand, im- 
plies a standard for measuring the 
quantity and quality of a product 
in relation to its cost. 

A single unit for measuring the 
quantity and quality of education in 
relation to its cost may never be 


Cost Nonsense 


found. At present, the study of total 
or current educational costs requires 
not one but a great many units for 
measurement, as illustrated by the 
following examples. Many kinds of 
classroom instruction and educa- 
tional services are included in the 
total; can guidance and kindergarten 
instruction be measured by the same 
unit? 

Transportation is charged to edu- 
cation but its costs must be meas- 
ured in terms of conveyances, dis- 
tances, topography, weather condi- 
tions and other factors that affect 
safe, comfortable and efficient and 
economical transportation. The main- 
tenance and operation of buildings 
are an element in school costs but 
here the measurements must be in 
terms of area, climate, type of con- 
struction, utilization of space and 
other factors that affect the heating, 
cleaning and repair and upkeep of 
buildings and grounds. 


Be Careful With Cost Studies 


Unit cost studies, at the present 
time, may lead to serious errors un- 
less carefully executed and _inter- 
preted because of the imperfect units 
of measurement now available and 
because of the fact that the least 
important lends itself most readily 
to measurement. Such studies may 
lead either to an overemphasis on 
the relatively unimportant in edu- 
cation or to mechanical “production 
line” thinking about a process that 
involves emotion, intellect and all 
the manifold aspects of human per- 
sonality. 

There are acceptable uses of the 
rough measures now available but, 
even in making acceptable use of 
them, the research worker is under 
obligation to call attention to their 
major weaknesses. 

Per pupil expenditures have two 
acceptable uses: (1) to show on the 
average what is being spent on some 
kind of education and (2) to serve 
as a starting point in the analysis of 
factors contributing to differences 
found in expenditures. They do not 
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by themselves provide any justifica- 
tion for reducing or increasing edu- 
cational expenditures. 

Publishing comparative expendi- 
ture data on individual school sys- 
tems without calling attention to spe- 
cific differences in educational needs, 
problems and programs (differences 
in quantity and quality) has been 
considered unethical within — the 
teaching profession. No state or com- 
munity can reduce its per pupil ex- 
penditure to the level of another state 
or community without reducing 
either the amount or quality of edu- 
cation. 

The validity of the comparative 
method in research depends upon 
the control of variables, reducing the 
comparison to a_ single variable. 
Many of the variables that must be 
considered and controlled in making 








comparative cost studies have been 
mentioned. However, it may be well 
to summarize these and to mention 
some of the other 30 or more vari- 
ables® involved in order to show how 
inadequate are most comparative cost 
studies, especially those using data 
gathered by such agencies as the 
U. S. Office of Education, without 
recognizing the limitations of these 
data. 

The major variable to be isolated 
is the quality of the education in 
terms of the effects or results. To 
isolate this variable, a number of 
other variables must be controlled, 
such as: (1) the separate influence 
of other educative or miseducative 


*See Some Variables in Comparative Public 
School Cost Accounting. Lansing, Mich.: Michi- 
gan Education Association, Bulletin No. 12, 
1930. 





Bored? Try Dissecting a Frog 


An Original Composition by a High School Pupil 


NCE upon a time when I went 
() to High School I took up the 
coarse of Biology. In this course I had 
to disect a frog. The frogs back was 
called its dosile side of the frog. The 
frogs underneath side was called the 
Vansile side of the frog. Instead of 
speaking of a frogs back, and under- 
neath sides we should say the dosile 
and vansile side. To the reader it 
might be instering to know some 
about the frogs adoption. But first 
of all the color must be mentioned. 
This frogs vansile side was white so 
that when it was swimming the wa- 
ter it could be seen by its enemy. The 
Dosile the frog was a 
dark like grey that is because it could 
be protected when on land. You see 
that the frogs Dosile would be so 
near the color of the and 
ground it would be hard to see. The 
frog is adapted to the land and water 
both. 

Now I will give you a general idea 
of the instruments used while disect- 
ing the frog. Some of them was the 
scalping knife sicissors, teaser, and 
the tweasers which I just can’t recall 
the right name for them, but anyway 
they look like tweasers. Oh! yes I 
almost most forgot the most im- 
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portant instrument that is the tray 
to lay the frog in. 

The frog was laid on its dosile and 
was pined down with pins so that 
it would not move around. Now for 
the disecting you see the frog cut 
open and inside of the frog you see 
the organs and other parts which a 
frog contains. The first thing I re- 
moved from the inside of the frog 
was its stomack, then the small in- 
testine and the others as following 
large intestine, live, gall bladder, 
heart lungs and kidneys. The others 
too. Next we skinned the, and then 
we took the meat off of the bones to 
get the general idea of the size and 
shape of the bones. We found some 
of them different than we expected 
at least I did. 

Disecting a frog is interesting after 
you get used to the imbombing floud. 
So if you ever run out of anything to 
do just get you a frog and operate 
and you'll be surprised to see what 
you run across. You Will Benefit by 
it I am sure because you will learn 
the parts of the frog and really see 
them in person. You also will benefit 
because you will learn how to cut the 
frog to get inside. Try it it is really 
worth while. 








influences in the community of state 
including the home, the church, the 
press, the radio, youth organizations 
and others; (2) the separate influ- 
ence of heredity, intelligence, health 
and out-of-school stimuli upon the 
results obtained, and (3) the separate 
influence of education of the parents, 
the education of the children and 
current education upon the present 
generation and upon future genera- 
tions. 

Before these variables can be re- 
lated to cost or expenditures, a num- 
ber of other variables must be stud- 
ied, such as differences in income, 
taxable resources, price levels, ex- 
penditures by other units of govern- 
ment, overlapping debt, limits on 
taxing power, cost of living and 
other economic factors previously 
mentioned. 

If financial research is so compli- 
cated, it may be reasonably asked 
what can be done to find out 
whether or not taxpayers are getting 
the most for their money. An analy- 
sis of comparative per pupil expendi- 
tures for purposes of promoting 
economy at the very least should 
give consideration to five important 
issues: 

1. Are teachers’ salaries high 
enough relative to earnings in other 
occupations (particularly the profes- 
sions) to attract the capable into 
teaching and to hold them after they 
enter? 

2. Is the size of various classes or 
groups the optimum for the purposes 
to be attained? Generally speaking, 
small classes are desirable but, if 
small that a school 
system cannot pay enough to attrac. 
and hold capable teachers, they are 
undesirable. 

3. Are unit costs in operation, 
transportation, buildings, mainte- 
nance and general overhead at the 
lowest point consistent with health, 
safety, comfort, efficiency and econ- 
omy? 

4. Are interest charges and insur- 
ance costs kept down to the mini- 
mum? 

5. Are legal, governmental and ad- 
ministrative regulations and_ struc- 
ture such as to promote efficiency 
and economy, especially in such mat- 
ters as class size, purchasing, tax 
collection, building construction and 
utilization of plant? 


classes are so 
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How to 


H. D. ELDRIDGE 


Superintendent, Greeley, Colo. 


UNE LAIN applied for a teach- 

ing position and was well re- 
ceived by the superintendent and an 
examining committee. Subsequently, 
her hopes of obtaining the position 
were elevated. She was informed a 
few days later, however, that Mil- 
dred Miller had been elected to the 
position. 

What happened? Did an excellent 
character, fine training and years of 
experience count for nothing? The 
answer to these questions are of 
supreme importance to hundreds of 
disappointed applicants. 

Miss Lain’s failure may have been 
the result of an unsatisfactory per- 
sonal interview. Were her credentials 
up to date? A few hints from one 
who has employed many teachers 
may help applicants to avoid a few 
of the obvious mistakes made by 
teachers in applying for a position. 


Administrative Prejudices 


In the first place, applicants must 
realize that some superintendents 
have definite prejudices. The im- 
portant thing for the applicant is to 
learn what these prejudices are before 
making application, not after. Take 
the superintendent, for example, who 
will not employ a man teacher who 
is physically larger than himself. 
This superintendent will not be 
dominated in size or placed at a 
physical disadvantage by an employe. 
Then there is the superintendent 
who mentally crosses off his list the 
applicant who makes the fatal mis- 
take of introducing herself by saying, 
“I am Miss Jones.” She should have 
said, “I am Mary Jones.” She must 
identify herself from the one million 
Joneses by stating that she is Mary 
Jones. 

An extreme style of headgear will 
quickly prejudice some — superin- 
tendents. Have you heard that gen- 
tlemen prefer blondes, while men 
prefer brunettes? The result is the 
same. In either case the superin- 
tendent apparently does not rec- 
ognize the principle that a faculty, 
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to be representative of the democracy 
that it serves, must be representative 
and democratic. 

There are superintendents who de- 
mand experience at any cost. Expe- 
rience cannot be measured by time 
alone. Many teachers have had only 
one year’s experience in five years of 
teaching. A teacher under incom- 
petent supervision qualifies as “ex- 
perienced” and is often rated superior 
to outstanding college graduates. 
Many applicants fail to realize the 
importance of participation in com- 
munity life. Teacher retirement pro- 
visions automatically eliminate appli- 
cants more than 40 years of age. An 
Eastern trained man will sometimes 
receive little consideration for a posi- 
tion in the West and vice versa. An 
applicant may not have a chance un- 
less he has been trained by one spe- 
cific professor in a designated college 
or university. 

If the applicant is an only child 
his chances for employment in some 
school systems are not as good as 
those of an applicant born into a 
large family. The only child can 
easily develop into a problem child 
and ultimately into a_ problem 
teacher. 

References from certain college 
professors are not worth a dime a 
dozen. The applicant will do well 
to include a few references in her 
credentials from persons personally 
known by the superintendent. 

A few more hints on what not to 
do: Do not call on the superin- 
tendent unannounced on some Sun- 
day afternoon when he is attempting 
to catch up on his sleep. It is better 
to leave him entirely alone on Sun- 
day. There are those well-intentioned 
but poorly advised individuals who 
insist upon seeing the superintendent 
in the middle of an Easter dinner or 
when he is entertaining guests in his 
home. In the best circles it is con- 
sidered unethical to apply for a posi- 
tion that has not been vacated. 

The attractive teacher who _at- 
tempts to “vamp” the superintendent 


Apply for a Teaching Job 


is usually wasting her time. In the 
first place, he is probably too tired 
to be vamped and, in the second 
place, he would have been vamped 
long before she came into the picture 
if he had been that kind. It is safe to 
assume that there already are a few 
attractive teachers in the system. 
One of the most serious mistakes 
that an applicant can make is to re- 
sort to high pressure methods. The 
superintendent likes to think that he 
is selecting his faculty on their in- 
dividual merits and not running a 
psychiatric institution, a relief agency 
or an old maids’ home. He may have 
a hard time proving his case but he 
does not like to have applicants 
thrown at him. If the superintendent 
wants an applicant to contact a mem- 
ber of the board of education he will 
let it be known. It is a fatal mis- 
take to do this in some school sys- 
tems without first obtaining permis- 
sion from the superintendent. In 
small towns and rural communities 
it is just as fatal if you do not con- 
tact the “right” man on the board. 


What Have You to Sell? 


And now for the personal inter- 
view, the Gethsemane and Waterloo 
of many an applicant. As an appli- 
cant have you ever seriously con- 
sidered what you can do better than 
the dozens of teachers with whom 
you are in competition? What have 
you to sell on the labor market that 
definitely excels the best that your 
competitors can offer? Take a per- 
sonal inventory. If you have an out- 
standing quality, make the most of it 
in your personal interview. You 
must make a lasting impression upon 
the interviewer without seeming to 
do so. An obvious attempt to in- 
gratiate yourself will meet with dis- 
favor but you will never make a 
mistake by treating the examining 
committee with deference. 

The most effective personal inter- 
view is short. If the superintendent 
or committee is definitely interested 
in your application a second inter- 
view will probably result. Answer 
all inquiries in a frank, straightfor- 
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ward manner. Do not go into detail 
unless encouraged to do so. Be sure 
that your English is above criticism. 

While it is easy to caution an ap- 
plicant not to be nervous, it is only 
natural for him to feel uneasy at the 
beginning of the interview. The 
wise superintendent will make the 
applicant feel at ease as quickly as 
after all, the interview 
should not assume the proportions of 
an inquisition. Some applicants feel 
it necessary to assume a “front” in 


possible; 


order to impress the superintendent. 
It does not work that way. Do not 
hesitate to differ with the interviewer 
if you hold an honest difference of 
opinion because he may be testing 
your knowledge or ability to think 
independently. It is entirely possible 
that he is not looking for a “yes” 
man. 

The following are a few of the 
general qualifications that superin- 


tendents look for in applicants: per- 
sonality, poise, tact, culture, charac- 
ter, humor, health, ability to develop 
professionally, ability to get along 
with people, ability to win a place in 
the community, use of good English, 
loyalty, industry and initiative. All 
for $1200 per year! 

In the last analysis, it should be 
remembered that while there are 
literally dozens of applicants with 
training equal to or superior to your 
own, you may get the job because of 
your personality appeal, not the su- 
perficial, glamorous type but the 
kind of personality that is the ex- 
ternal evidence of real character. It 
must also be borne in mind that, 
once he has gained the position, the 
applicant’s loyalty, industry and pro- 
fessional ability should justify his 
selection. It is just as important to 
know how to keep a job as it is to 
know how to get one. 





If I Were the Boss 


LLOYD H. HAYES 


Teacher, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


ALWAYS have been interested 

in problems of school adminis- 
tration, especially in commercial edu- 
cation. My short experience in teach- 
ing does not prevent my _ asking, 
“What would I do in that situation 
if I were the boss?” 

At present I am a teacher of 
stenography, but I have taught junior 
business, bookkeeping, office practice 
and arithmetic in both large and 
small public high schools. 

Good commercial education is the 
work of good commercial teachers. 
It is my belief that the administrator 
should seek teachers who ask them- 
selves often, “What would I do in 
and 
then solicit their answers to the ques- 
tions. Here, I believe, lies the most 
efficient, satisfactory method of ad- 
ministering commercial education. 

Whatever is wrong with commer- 
cial education today has nothing to 
fundamental purposes of 
commercial education but rather 
with the teachers who dispense our 
commercial education. 
never better than its teachers. 


this situation if I were boss?” 


do with 


A school is 


This 


applies doubly to commercial teach- 
ers, because good commercial teach- 
ers need to be not only good teachers 
but amateur business men = and 
women as well. We must prepare 
boys and girls only for jobs that exist 
and we must prepare them in a way 
that will assure their employment 
if they attain the standards set up 
for them in school. This means 
fewer pupils in stenography, more in 
selling courses. It means fewer type- 
writing tests based on words per 
minute and more tests based on the 
performance of ordinary office typing 
tasks.. Commercial education is not 
on the way out. It merely needs 
modernizing. 

The school cannot hope to attune 
its commercial subjects to the busi- 
ness life of the community or to 
place its graduates in jobs success- 
fully, unless it selects a teaching per- 
sonnel that agrees entirely with the 
program and knows how to carry 
it out. 

If I were an administrator I would 
be extremely careful in selecting my 
commercial teachers. They would 


have to be well educated, both in 
subject matter and in_ professional 
education courses. I should want to 
know something about their per- 
sonal habits and ambitions. I should 
want them to be definitely in sym- 
pathy with the aims of my modern 
commercial department. Some ex- 
perience in business would be neces- 
sary and I should expect continued 
contacts with business in the com- 
munity. The teachers should be in 
complete accord with the head of the 
commercial department as to the 
aims of the department and as to the 
means of accomplishing these aims. 
The work should be set up in busi- 
nesslike fashion. Teacher tenure is 
undesirable in such a program be- 
cause the teacher who fails to keep 
on his toes and in tune with the 
dynamic program of the department 
should be discharged, just as he 
would be in an office. The good 
teacher should never have fear of 
losing his job. 

In the commercial department or 
commercial high school responsibil- 
ity should definitely be delegated by 
the principal or the department head. 
There are, at present, four justifiable 
divisions of commercial education: 


(1) selling, (2) clerical, (3) book- 
keeping and (4) stenographic, in 
that order of job opportunity. There 
should be a leader in charge of each 
of these curriculums under the head 
of the department or principal. A 


leader in commercial education 
should know the latest and_ best 
methods of teaching his subjects and 
should know also the need for his 
subjects in the community’s business. 
Each of these four departments 
should be held responsible for pre- 
senting the so-called “consumer” 
phase of its subjects. 

Center the attention then on select- 
ing the commercial teachers and on 
the man to lead them. Be sure they 
are the kind that are wanted. Inspire 
them and make them aware of your 
complete confidence. Invite and so- 
licit their aid in administration and 
do not interfere with their work in 
any way until they have “hung 
themselves.” These teachers will 
work hard and accomplish much 
and commercial departments will 
earn the increasing confidence of 
business men. This will be their 
salvation. 
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WEST J. ALTENBURG 
Head, Department of Health Education 
Tappan Intermediate School, Detroit 


NQUESTIONABLY one _ otf 
U the biggest problems presented 
by large classes in the health and 
phys:cal education program is the 
question of attendance and records. 

With the mounting enrollment in 
the upper grade levels, without addi- 
tional teaching personnel, it is an 
increasingly difficult problem. In 
some cases this has resulted in 
slovenly records and, in others, in 
no records at all. Where the effort 
has been made, ways and means have 
been found to solve the situation. 

Even in an academic classroom an 
enrollment and attendance system in- 
volving more than 20 pupils can be a 
time-consuming process with little or 
no educational value. On the other 
hand, an attendance system may of- 
fer an opportunity that is an active 
and a live educational experience. 

It is not unusual to walk into a 
classroom and hear a teacher with an 
enrollment of 40 to 50 pupils calling 
the roll by names. This procedure 
might be excusable for the first few 
days of a class meeting when the 
teacher is using the procedure to 
learn the name that goes with a par- 
ticular face. It is absurd, however, 
to see this method used in the middle 
of the semester and in a gymnasium 
with a class enrollment of from 150 
to 300 pupils. 

Any attendance and record system 
must meet certain requirements if it 
is to be of value in a teaching situa- 


tion. 
1. It should be reasonably accurate. 
2. It should save time. 
3. It should preserve the teacher 


and pupil relationship conducive to 
a teacher’s awareness of the causes 
and reasons for absences. 

4. It should indicate the progress 
and accomplishment of the pupil 
and thus be an instrument of teacher- 
pupil rapport. 

Roll books have one distinct ad- 
vantage only; they serve as a facility 
in keeping the entire record of the 
class and thus facilitate marking. 
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Fig. 1—These are the 
envelope holders that 
show 1100 pupil rec- 
ords at a glance. The 
envelopes are arranged 
in the pockets by home- 
room and in alphabetic 
order. They are num- 
bered on the attendance 
cards with numbers to 
correspond to the pock- 
ets in which they go. 





Fig. 3—The boys who 
are going to the gym- 
nasium are changing 
their cards to the blank 
holder. This leaves a 
blank space for the suc- 
ceeding class. Boys tak- 
ing swimming place 
their cards in the swim- 
ming pool holder be- 
fore entering showers. 
At the end of the hour 
the cards are pulled and 
returned by a clerk to 
the class’s holder. 





Fig. 2—At the begin- 
ning of the hour a pupil 
is either explaining an 
absence or is being ex- 
cused from the pro- 
gram. The boy obtain- 
ing his envelope from 
the holder is en route 
to class where he will 
turn his envelope over 
to the instructor. 
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This advantage, however, is of little 
value for when the roll book is lost 
(teachers are human), the record of 
the entire class is lost. Further, when 
the roll book is used directly by squad 
leaders, inaccuracies occur, resulting 
from factors such as the following. 

1. Squad leaders have seen a class- 
mate in the locker room and assume 
that he is present. 

2. Squad leaders are generally the 
pupils who are most interested in the 
program; because of their hurry to 
get started, they may mark absentees 
present and vice versa. 

3. The squad bullies that are found 
in large classes threaten squad lead- 
ers and frequently get away with 
skipping class. 

Roll books, when used directly, 
also necessitate a classroom proce- 
dure that the idleness of 
the entire class while roll is being 
taken. Even when this time is util- 
ized for giving the class instruction 
and direction, it results in class inat- 
tention with its resultant confusion. 

This system also results in a lack 
of teacher awareness of the causes 
and reasons for absence of returning 
pupils and may lead to participation 
with unfortunate results for both the 
pupil and the class. Contagion and 
infection are constant dangers in 
large groups of children. 


involves 


Disadvantages of Check Lists 


Squad or team check lists have the 
same disadvantages as the direct roll 
book method, with the 
added inaccuracies of the transfer of 
records into the roll book. 

There are several methods of tak- 
ing roll by number. The oldest of 
these is the assignment of numbers 
by alphabetical sequence. The class 
is lined up for roll and each pupil 
calls his own number. The missing 
numbers are marked down and later 
transferred to the roll book by the 
teacher or clerk. 

Numbers are 
on the gymnasium floor and squad 
leaders pass down the rows and mark 
the uncovered numbers absent. This 


together 


sometimes marked 


method may be used successfully in 
high school and college but it is not 
successful with wiggly adolescents. 

There is also the method of num- 
ber sheets. Multigraphed or printed 
number sheets are made and num- 
bers assigned either in alphabetical 
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sequence or by record and homeroom 
groups in alphabetical sequence. 

The last method is time-saving but 
with the other methods it shares the 
disadvantages of being entirely im- 
personal and also necessitates the 
transfer of records from number 
sheets to roll books. Thus, with 
adolescents and early high school 
pupils, one is always taced with the 
inevitable, “He doesn’t like me; he 
won't check my number,” or “But 
I did report.” 

In an individual card system a card 
is made out for each pupil and these 
are kept in alphabetical order and 
numbered. The class is lined up and 
when a number is missed, this card is 
pulled and marked absent. 


Individual Card System 


The class is seated on the floor in 
squad or homeroom order and the 
squad leader passes down his row 
pulling the cards ot the absentees. 

‘Lhese methods eliminate the trans- 
fer ot records but, on the other hand, 
they are time-consuming and they 
lack a pupil-teacher relationship that 
should be one ot the most important 
parts of the health and physical edu- 
cation program. Did the pupil just 
have a cold? Was he skipping? 
Was his absence the result of recent 
pneumonia or scarlet fever and 
should his heart be checked before 
he is allowed to return to strenuous 
activity ? 

An adaptation of the industrial 
time card system may be used. At 
the beginning of each semester an in- 
dividual record card is made for each 
pupil. On the back of this card ap- 
pears the program of the pupil so 
that he may be located at any time 
of the day if he should be wanted by 
the nurse, the school physician or his 
health teacher. On the front of the 
card appears a record form for his 
semester attendance. This card is 
placed in a celluloid envelope, to- 
gether with his progressive swim- 
ming and activity record. The en- 
velopes are placed in a holder. 

Figure 1 shows the seven envelope 
There are six 
which contain the envelopes of the 
six class hours. At the end of the 
row is a blank holder. Each of these 
holders is a duplicate of the other 
and has 300 pockets, numbered from 
1 to 300. There are 30 pockets in 


holders. holders, 


each row. The envelopes are ar- 
ranged in the pockets by homeroom 
and in alphabetical order. They are 
numbered on the attendance cards 
within the envelopes, with numbers 
to correspond to the pockets in which 
they belong. The envelopes are 
transparent celluloid so that the pu- 
pil’s entire semester record is visible. 

As a class comes into the health 
unit, these envelopes are changed to 
the corresponding pockets in the 
blank holder. This leaves a blank 
holder for the succeeding class. If a 
pupil is absent, his envelope is pulled 
by the attendance clerk and returned 
to the instructor whose class he 
missed. When the pupil returns, he 
must obtain his envelope from the 
instructor and. explain his absence. 

Figure 2 shows a pupil at the be- 
ginning of the hour either explain- 
ing an absence or being excused from 
the program. The boy obtaining his 
envelope from the holder is going to 
a safety class, a health instruction 
class or to the swimming pool, where 
he will turn his envelope over to his 
instructor. 


Changing Their Cards 


Figure 3 shows the boys who are 
going to the gymnasium changing 
their cards to the blank holder. 
There is an arrow in their class 
holder. The blank holder has a re- 
movable star in the same position. 
At the end of the hour the arrow will 
be placed above the next hour class 
and the star, above the blank holder 
to facilitate locating and differen- 
tiating the two holders when half the 
envelopes may be in each. 

The boys taking swimming place 
their cards in the swimming pool 
holder before taking showers. While 
the boys are in the showers, the in- 
structor is interviewing boys who 
are not going swimming and who 
had been absent. He then places 
their envelopes in the holder. At the 
end of the hour the envelopes are 
pulled and returned by a clerk to the 
class holder in the orthopedic room. 
The pockets in this holder are num- 
bered with the digits 1 to 9 and the 
symbol O. The boy places his en- 
velope in the pocket in the same 
relative position that his envelope 
occupies in the master holder. The 
digit merely facilitates his finding 
the pocket. 
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Your Friend, the C 


WILLIAM LANE AUSTIN 


Director, U. S. Bureau of the Census 


poem the Bureau of the 
Census in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is the only organ- 
ization in the country that can, once 
every ten years, completely audit 
America, its efforts toward the col- 
lection of information valuable to 
the pedagogical profession should be 
carefully studied. The sixteenth 
decennial census of population, be- 
ginning on April 1, will obtain a 
complete picture not only of the peo- 
ple as a whole but also of most 
specific occupations, of which teach- 
ing is one of the most significant. 

It was with full realization of the 
enormity of the educational prob- 
lem that the scientists in charge of 
preparing the population schedules 
for the forthcoming census inserted 
some new and unusual queries on 
extent and quality of the educational 
equipment of the individual. Per- 
haps the most significant change in 
the type of question asked is the 
elimination of the query on illiteracy. 
Less than 4% per cent of the total 
population 10 years of age and over 
were illiterate in 1929, according to 
the 1930 census tabulations, and it is 
believed that even this percentage 
has been largely eliminated during 
the last decade. 

In place of the illiteracy data, the 
1940 census will present information 
as to the highest grade of school 
completed by each person. The im- 
portance of this material will be at 
once obvious to every organization 
or individual interested in planning 
for better education in this country. 
It is true, of course, that a quantita- 
tive report on education does not 
mean a tremendous lot, considering 
the painful variations in merit among 
the American schools. Nevertheless, 
some extremely valuable broad con- 
clusions will be drawn from even 
these rough quantitative data. 

A word of warning, however, 
must be said concerning the num- 
ber of people who will be put down 
with zero schooling to their credit. 
This will not mean illiteracy. Many 
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An enumerator for the Bureau of Census interviews a mother of 10 children. 


The mother usually supplies the census information when the enumerator calls. 


self-educated or privately tutored in- 
dividuals may, if not careful, so re- 
cord themselves, whereas they should 
have stated their estimate of the 
school year equivalent of their train- 
ing. So if the report on zero years 
of education in 1940 turns out to be 
higher than the figure for illiteracy 
in 1930, it will mean little. 

The other question of the popula- 
tion census schedule directly con- 
nected with education will reveal 
how many people, of any age, have 
attended school during the month 
previous to the enumeration. Though 
not as radical a departure from previ- 
ous schedules as the question on 
school years, this one will also re- 
veal highly valuable data for the so- 
cial scientist. Among other things 
expected from it is an indication of 
the increase in schooling undertaken 
by adults as a result of hard times 
and of the need for particular skills 
in an increasingly technical, increas- 
ingly mechanized civilization. 

This question will also have value 
in implementing any attempts to 
estimate educational needs for plant 


and equipment as well as for per- 
sonnel. Broken down into small 
population areas, such as cities of 
25,000 population or even smaller, 
and small geographical areas, such 
as rural counties, the data will give 
local boards some idea of the in- 
creasing or decreasing need for ex- 
pansion. 

Of paramount importance in 
studying this problem of the edu- 
cational plant and personnel is an 
examination of the trend of the birth 
rate in America. The birth rate is 
declining and at a rapid rate. Ex- 
actly what the decline is and what 
changes in age groups are resulting 
from this change, it is the function 
of the Bureau of the Census to dis- 
cover. As is well known, popula- 
tion experts envisage a static popula- 
tion before the end of the century. 

A first impulse on knowing this 
would be to begin planning reduc- 
tion or at least leveling off on ex- 
penditures for school buildings and 
for teachers. To follow this pro- 
cedure would be an entirely un- 
warranted and indeed an unAmer- 
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ican action: for if the educational 
system in America does finally have 


a chance to catch up with itself 


from the view point of size of class 
and work-time for teachers, which 
probably will not happen for decades 
after the population has ceased to 


increase, those in charge of it should 
immediately set about improving, 
not decreasing educational facilities. 
As a first move would come an 
improvement in the income of the 
teacher and in the quality of the 
personnel. On this, Prof. Frank 
Young’s study on teaching efficiency 
in the October issue of The Nation’s 
ScHOOLS is extremely apposite. 


Replace Obsolete Plants 


Next, budgets for new educational 
plants should increase, if anything, as 
the average age of the population 
increases and a 
of the people enter the taxpaying 
category. Instead of stopping dead 
in one’s tracks, an immediate pro- 


greater percentage 


gram of replacement of obsolete and 
worn out plants and equipment 
should be instituted. 

However, the question of the birth 
rate 1s not as yet as important as it 
will be in another two or three 
decades if the indicated trend con- 
tinues. Meanwhile, other general 
population information will have 
much value for the educational pro- 
fession. Trends in population mo- 
tion from rural areas to cities and 
towns, especially when compared 
with similar data from previous cen- 
suses, will afford excellent indexes 
to the comparative immediate edu- 
cational needs in such areas. <A 
census question that will show how 
much mobility there is among the 
people in general by reporting the 
residence of a family or an individ- 
ual five years ago will be of at least 
some interest to the schools where 
the transient pupil is a problem. 

New figures on race and national- 
ity, as well as cogent data on such 
immigration as still continues, will 
have their importance in urban areas 
at least in judging the need for spe- 
cial classes for nonEnglish speaking 
children and the like. 

There are many ways in 
the census will be of value specifi- 
cally concerning teachers themselves. 
As in the past, separations will be 
made between college professors and 
instructors, on the one hand, and 
school teachers on the other, with a 


which 
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special classification grouping non- 
school teachers, such as athletic direc- 
tors, music, art and dancing teachers 
and “teachers not elsewhere classi- 
fied.” This year, for the first time, 
facts are being collected on earnings 
from wages and salaries and in all 
probability special cross tabulations 
for teachers by income will be pub- 
lished, although that is not certain. 

The economic status of many 
members of the teaching profession 
in America is little short of scanda- 
lous and if these census figures on 
income can assist in showing up the 
situation as it exists, it will be pos- 
sible for teacher organizations and 
societies to publicize the plight of 
the teacher. 

As in previous censuses, attempts 
are to be made in tabulating the 
personal data collected io furnish 
tables of as great practical and so- 
cial value as possible. The work is 
not merely a problem of enumera- 
tion and subsequent addition of 
columns. On the contrary, the 
whole science of statistical analysis 
is drawn upon to make the pub- 
lished tables valuable to social scien- 
tists, business and industry, public 
welfare agencies of all types and 
governmental departments. 


To Analyze Work Status 


In accordance with this policy, the 
1940 census returns for teachers will, 
if present plans go through, be 
analyzed in a number of ways in 
addition to the new ones mentioned 
above. Data will be given for the 
geographical distribution of teachers; 
their age, sex and race classification; 
their place of birth and marital con- 
dition, and, for the first time on so 
large a scale in any census, their 
work status. This last term involves 
several subtables, which will present 
national and state figures on average 
hours worked per week, number of 
weeks worked per year and number 
of totally unemployed or part em- 
ployed in the teacher group. The 
value of this material is obvious. Not 
only will it indicate oversupply of 
teachers, if any, but, when cross- 
checked with the average educational 
status of teachers, it may serve to 
indicate to what extent formal edu- 
cation and how much of it are 
needed for typical employability of 
teachers. 

It will be obvious by this time 
that the 1940 census of population 


is not just an interesting thing for 
the teaching profession to think 
about. It has great importance as 
a means of formulating many of the 
major problems of education. The 
same thing applies, though in lesser 
degree, to many of the other censuses 
that will be taken in 1940. For the 
activities of the bureau are not 
limited solely to the decennial census 
of population; far from it. 

In addition to a quantity of 
weekly, monthly and annual reports 
and surveys, covering the fields of 
vital statistics, business and manu- 
factures, and certain classes of state 
and municipal data, the bureau con- 
ducts biennial censuses of manufac- 
tures, quinquennial censuses of agri- 
culture and decennial censuses of 
business mines and quarries and of 
irrigation and drainage projects. 


To Show Textbook Production 


Important among _ the facts 
gathered by these multifarious ac- 
tivities of the bureau are the figures 
concerning production of textbooks, 
always a close indicator of the rela- 
tive health of the school systems. 
Textbooks compose well over one 
third of the total of all books and 
pamphlets produced in America. 
The shifts in production of texts 
as reported by the census of manu- 
factures always are indexes worth 
following by the educational pro- 
fession. From 80,000,000 books in 
1929 down to 48,000,000 in 1933 and 
up to nearly 73,000,000 in 1939 is the 
record of production during the last 
decade. If the 1939 census of manu- 
factures shows a further increase in 
such production, there will be rea- 
son for optimism about the con- 
tinuance of improvement of condi- 
tions within the profession itself. 

This manufactures census, along 
with that of business and of mines 
and quarries, started January 2, and 
the population, housing, agriculture 
and irrigation and drainage can- 
vasses will start April 1. If the 
teacher has any special function in 
helping the census, it is in taking 
occasion, whenever possible, to de- 
scribe, interpret and promote it 
among pupils in classes in which 
the subject might normally come up. 
If the children are interested in the 
census, the parents will become so, 
and a more complete, accurate and 
prompt canvass of our country will 
be the result. 
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ROVISION for adequate main- 

tenance is a difficult task, espe- 
cially in periods of retrenchment. 
Usually the largest single item in the 
expense budget, it offers an excellent 
target when cuts rust be made. The 
operation of cutting a slice from the 
maintenance budget is less painful 
immediately than cutting an equiva- 
lent amount from the budget of the 
educational expense items. To cut 
from the items of books or supplies 
causes immediate difficulty, while the 
cutting from the maintenance budget 
may not be keenly felt for a number 
of years. On the other hand, rob- 





Planning a Proper Budget 





Replacing exterior sash rotted out 
through lack of paint is a much more 
costly operation than keeping the 
sash regularly painted. When dis- 
integration has not reached the stage 
of decay, paint may be more costly 
to apply and less permanent because 
of the poor surface to which it is 
applied. Renewal of corroded metal 
that could have been saved by paint 
is the worst kind of extravagance. 
Neglect of exterior pointing resulting 
in damage to plaster or interior paint 
is costly in the extreme. The least 
that can be asked, therefore, of : 

maintenance budget is an amount 


JOHN W. LEWIS 











lighted on dark days that much of 
the instruction is lost is poor econ- 
omy. Damage to pupils’ eyesight 
can prove to be too great a price for 
the savings involved by not installing 
proper lighting. Neglect of interior 
painting, while not serious, results in 
loss of efficiency of both natural and 
artificial lighting. Inadequate main- 
tenance of floors, especially linoleum 
or cork, will rapidly build up exces- 
sive costs for renewal. A minimum 
of maintenance, therefore, is set be- 
low which it is poor economy to cut. 

It is difficult to say with any final- 
ity just what percentage of building 





bing the maintenance budget may be 
like borrowing from a loan shark at 
excessive interest rates to tide over 
a present emergency. 

The excessive interest will be paid 
in the form of penalties for neglect. 


less costly, 
poor bargain. 
tional costs in 


sufficient to keep the exteriors of 
buildings in proper condition. 
Neglect of the interior, although 
may yet prove to be a 
To pay for instruc- 
1 building so poorly 


and grounds valuation constitutes a 
proper amount for maintenance. 
This percentage is affected by so 
many factors, such as the age of build- 
ings, type of construction and labor 
costs, that no percentage is applicable 





Protect the Investment 


HERE has been a definite tendency throughout the 

depression and under still restricted finances to 
provide for personnel and to neglect program, matériel 
While it is conceded that the teacher is 
the most important agent in the educational process, 
it is difficult to understand how the teaching personnel 
under current levels of competency can work efficiently 


and plant. 


under procedures that neglect textbooks and supplies 
and the essential physical shelter within which the 
pupils must be gathered. 

Reports from different sections of the country that 
current budgets are neglecting the upkeep and im- 
provement of the school plant are not reassuring. One 
assistant superintendent in charge of plant recently 
wrote: 

“We have just allocated our budget for the next 
In that budget, 
provide adequate funds for maintenance of plant... . 

“It seems to me that all of us skimp on maintenance 
As a result, 


fiscal year. we have again failed to 


when we face adverse financial situations. 
we build up a backlog of maintenance needs, which 
we eventually meet by dry-docking and overhauling a 
complete structure. Of course, this is an extravagant 


maintaining school 


and senseless way of 


property. 


“I have often wished that we might work out some 
rotating scheme for caring for building repairs. I hope 
someone will develop a plan to redecorate periodically 
and to replace mechanical equipment because of reason- 
able obsolescence in lieu of our present plan of con- 
tinuing in operation until the building becomes un- 
inhabitable and the equipment finally breaks down 
completely.” 

Neglect of the existing structure is truly an extrava- 
gance. Attention to small deficiencies as they occur 
means an ultimate savings of many thousands of dol- 
lars for more complete renovation. Short-sighted poli- 
cies that result in leaking roofs, uncalked windows, 
dripping plumbing equipment, inefficient lighting fix- 
tures, extravagant use of fuel as the result of worn 
boilers and hand stoking are not conducive to increased 
teaching efficiency. Outmoded, worn and dirty text- 
books not only affect teaching directly but may also 
be harmful to the eyes of the children. Cheap and 
inadequate supplies lower teaching effectiveness. 

Constant attention and reasonable budgetary provi- 
sion for essential plant upkeep are the most economic 
methods of protecting the school plant—Arruur 
B. MoEHLMAN. 
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for Maintenance 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business, Baltimore 


to all cases. A study of the budgets 
of many of the larger cities over a 
period of years seems to indicate, 
however, that any school system pro- 
viding less than 0.75 to 1 per cent of 
the valuation for maintenance pur- 
poses should seriou sly question 
whether or not maintenance needs 
are being met. The amount of de- 
ferred maintenance that has been 
done under the W.P.A. program in- 
dicates that school systems have been 
guilty of gross neglect in maintain- 
ing their physical plants. 

As a guide in planning for a proper 
maintenance budget the recurring 
maintenance items should be care- 
fully programmed by a central office 
control record. The number of years 
in the cycle between paintings of the 
exterior of buildings may vary in dif- 
ferent communities owing to climatic 
or other factors but, once this cycle 
has been established as three, four or 
five years, the cycle should be fol- 
lowed. The cycle for exterior metal 
in many communities will be shorter 
than for exterior wood. The central 
office record should show the date of 
exterior painting, together with the 
cost, for each building in the system. 
It is comparatively easy from this 
record to ascertain the anticipated 
cost of buildings that are due for 
repainting, as determined by the 
cycle. 

Roof repairs should likewise be 
carefully watched and money pro- 
vided for them. When temporary 
buildings are in use with correspond- 
ingly less permanent roofing, a pe- 
riodic recoating will save many times 
its cost in the avoidance of extensive 
replacement. Inspection and touch- 
ing up of built-up roofs, even during 
the guarantee period, will be found 
to be economical insurance. 

Careful notes on the condition of 
heating plants during the heating 
season will enable the maintenance 
division to plan and to budget for 
necessary heating repairs during the 
summer months. Such planning will 
save many a headache by avoiding 


Maintenance needs 
of a school system 
should be planned 
long in advance 
and costs prepared 
long before money 
may be available. 


breakdowns in the middle of a heavy 
heating season. The cost of such 
work should be anticipated. 

The amount to be spent for floor 
maintenance should be definitely 
planned. If floors have been sealed 
and treated by the so-called “dry 
method,” the amount of steel wool- 
ing and resealing or touching up 
should be established in advance. 

The maintenance needs of a school 
system should be planned ahead on 
many items. Improvements to pro- 
gram and bell systems, moderniza- 
tion of plumbing, changes in light- 
ing, installation of new systems of 
fire protection should be considered 
and planned and costs prepared long 
before money may be available. 
Other maintenance items, such as 
renewal of floors, should be carefully 
surveyed. Such items can then be 
coded in order of urgency so that 
they may be considered not only in 
setting up the maintenance budget 
but in the decision of what work 
shall be done once the maintenance 
budget has been made available. 
Having set aside sufficient funds for 





emergency and current needs, the 
balance of the money should be pro- 
grammed for those items that the 
survey has shown to be of greatest 
urgency in point of need and in point 
of avoidance of later costs of main- 
tenance neglect. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that wise budgeting for maintenance 
and improvement will take into ac- 
count anticipated changes in school 
plant owing to shrinkage of popu- 
lation with consequent consolidations 
and abandonment of the worst build- 
ings. If any building is to be used for 
other purposes and not to be torn 
down the exterior should be main- 
tained. Extensive alterations or im- 
provements in such cases should, 
however, be kept to the minimum. 

Just as a wise man will have his 
dentist survey his dental needs while 
they are easily met instead of waiting 
for a sign of pain indicating exten- 
sive decay, so will a wise mainte- 
nance man survey his needs in ad- 
vance, budget for them and meet 
them before they reach the stage of 
extravagant neglect. 
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Resurfacing the Playground 


ITH the possible exception 
of turfed areas, spring should 
be the time for planning and sum- 
mer, the time for achieving necessary 
playground resurfacing or repairing. 
It is never too early to begin to re- 
build turf areas, such as football 
fields, and best results are often 
gained through fall reseeding. Fall 
and winter moisture, together with 
the action of freezing weather on the 
soil, will help to bury the seed. 
Whenever the ground becomes 
warm, growth can get under way 
without waiting for spring seeding 
to be done. Earlier sprouting and 
growth aid the plant in getting into 
better condition to resist the heat 
and drought of the summer, thus 
giving a better playing field when 
school opens the next fall. 
Turf is not the only playground 
surface that may be in need of re- 


C. L. CRAWFORD 


Assistant Superintendent, Muskegon, Mich. 


pair. Other play surfaces receive 
wear also. It is just as important to 
maintain playgrounds and _ play 
courts as it is to keep buildings, 
furniture or instructional equipment 
in first-class condition as long as 
playgrounds are an accepted and nec- 
essary part of education. 

Flooding of low spots from spring 
ains will show either the need for 
filling to promote proper natural 
drainage or the need for under- 
ground tile to carry the water away, 
thus keeping the playgrounds more 
usable during wet weather. Either 
filling or installation of tile can best 
be accomplished during the summer 
vacation periods. 

If playgrounds are hard surfaced, 
repairs will often require more skill- 





Types of Public School Mayground Surfaces in Use* 


(Northeastern Portion of 


SURFACE 
Natural Earth 


Turf 


Sand-clay 
Decomposed granite 
Sand and gravel 
Torpedo sand _. 


Clay and sand with pea gravel ae 


Crushed Stone 


Fine gravel ....... 


Rock screenings with cinders... 
Crushed limestone ............ 


Small pea gravel. 
Cinders and gravel __. 


Bituminous 
Rock and asphalt (penetration)... 


Cold asphaltic concrete.............. 


Hot asphaltic concrete 


Portland Cement Concrete....... ae 


Miscellaneous 
Sawdust _.... " 
Stabilized soils 


Antidust Treatments 
Others .. 





*As reported to the research committee of the National Association of Public School Business 


Officials. 


e U. S. Not Included) 


PER CENT OF TOTAL AREA REPORTED 


leipsiliinainjelebialnpigipharadistiavesdae 38.82 
See ae ds eae . 17.20 
spiaiiiniatadeiaatliaa 21.34 
12 
me ae 78 
pal iie icant 1.12 23.36 
idhaicetiien 1.02 
isin 21 
pimheste 1.12 
parte 2.42 
iliindiaied . &® 5.06 
3.42 
iadeshciniieiaiendile 1.47 
siiinsiiiae etna 6.31 11.20 
iideaitebladebiaaamntcnadadiaisinas sdealentiids 19 
06 
ideiekoas 85 91 
ienliiedaniih 2.54 
Scaiabssicienipiniahatniiaciinnannenaadis 12 
100.00 


ful treatment than those needed for 
natural earth. It is relatively simple 
to truck in material or to use a 
scraper or float to level a playground 
made from natural earth. It is not 
so simple, however, to resurface or 
repair areas covered with concrete 
or bituminous materials. For these, 
somewhat more skilled labor and 
more specialized tools and equip- 
ment are required. 

In the resurfacing program the 
question will probably arise as to 
whether there should be some re- 
placement of natural earth play- 
grounds. The extent of any more 
costly program will depend not only 
upon what other types of usable 
materials are available but also upon 
the amount of money for such work. 


The type of the play activity also 
will affect the surface desired. For 
such court games as tennis, concrete 
has been found to offer one of the 
most satisfactory surfaces. For gen- 
eral all-round playground use there 
is a tendency toward various types 
of bituminous surfacing. 

The National Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials, through 
a research committee headed by John 
T. Cate, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Glendale, Calif., has been 
studying the problem of playground 
surfacing for the last two years. In 
a progress report presented at the 
association meeting held in Cincin- 
nati last October, the accompanying 
summary was presented. 

Resurfacing with any of the com- 
binations listed in the accompanying 
table under the general headings of 
sand-clay or crushed stone can be 
accomplished at a lower unit cost 
than resurfacing with bituminous 
materials. Cement concrete is usu- 
ally the most costly type. Each ma- 
terial has both its favorable and 
unfavorable features. 

Natural earth surfaces are cheap 
and often little is necessary in the 
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way of preparation except grading 
or leveling the surface. Such play- 
grounds, however, are usually not 
usable when wet. Washing and gul- 
lying are also likely to be frequent 
handicaps. 

Gravel or crushed stone surfacing, 
though common in some areas, has 
its disadvantages. Unless some fill- 
ing or binder is used to cover the 
coarse bed of stone or gravel and 
unless the combination is well rolled 
and packed, the surface is likely to 
be too lose for active play. Danger 
from abrasions caused by falling on 
crushed rock is also somewhat high, 
as is also wear and tear on clothing. 

Dust control and surface binding 
are common problems on_ play- 
grounds having natural earth, 
crushed stone and sand-clay type sur- 
faces. On such areas, oil or calcium 
chloride is often used, the latter 
being a little commoner. 

In a recent survey a school au- 
thority at Wichita, Kan., reported: 
“Our tennis courts are natural clay 
courts and, although we have treated 
them with calcium chloride, we have 
not been satisfied with the results, 
which I think is due to our climate.” 


In congested areas, such as this Chicago playground, all-weather hard sur- 
facing is generally used. A permanent surface requires tiling beforehand. 


Authorities at Sheboygan, Wis., 
reported the use of calcium chloride 


on all baseball diamonds. The ad- 
ministrator in another Wisconsin 
city, Superior, declared: “The way 


we prepare the playground surface is 
to disk in a considerable quantity of 
sand with the clay and then to treat 
the surface with calcium chloride. 
We undertake to have the grade as 
nearly level as possible to prevent 
washing.” 

If finances provide for all-weather 
hard surfacing of the general purpose 
playground, bituminous materials 
are probably the most satisfactory, 
all factors considered. Bitumens, 
when properly applied, provide sur- 
faces that not only stand up well 
under intensive wear but also are 
excellent for specialized play, such 
as tennis, handball or other court 
games. 

The secret of successful bitumi- 
nous surfacing lies in selecting the 
right grade of materials and in the 
proper application of these materials. 
Whether a penetrating rock and 
asphalt surfacing or a cold asphaltic 
surfacing or a hot asphaltic surfac- 
ing is used is probably of far less 








importance than setting up careful 
specifications. 

Two asphalts may look alike, yet 
one may penetrate several times 
farther than another. One may flow 
or track during hot weather, thus 
staining or soiling clothing. Another 
may break down or deteriorate more 
rapidly from weathering. Careful 
study of extreme weather conditions 
and of types and quality of aggre- 
gates to be used is always necessary. 

On playgrounds where more or 
less permanent surfaces are built, 
some attention must be given to 
drainage. Surface drainage alone will 
not be entirely satisfactory on the 
larger areas. Before resurfacing is 
begun, the area should be equipped 
with sufficient tile drains. As the 
surfacing progresses, proper openings 
and connections should be installed 
so as to accommodate maximum 
waterfall. Such a drainage system 
will also facilitate the cleaning of the 
area through flushing down with the 
use of fire hose. 

Throughout the entire resurfacing 
program the thought must be kept 
in mind that playgrounds are of 
value only insofar as they facilitate 
our entire educational program. Ed- 
ucational funds expended for any 
other purpose are wasted. 
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Let's Consider Color 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


NTERIOR painting in school 

buildings serves a number of pur- 
poses: (1) decoration, (2) illumina- 
tion, (3) sanitation and (4) preserva- 
tion. 

First, then, let us consider the mat- 
ter of decoration. School officials 
often fail to take advantage of their 
opportunity truly to decorate school 
interiors when a painting program 
is initiated because of conservatism 
in the use of color. Cream or light 
buff walls with a lighter ceiling color 
(probably ivory) are so common that 
they are almost monotonous. 

There is no need for standardiza- 
tion of color in the average school. 
Undoubtedly, a standard scheme of 
painting is somewhat cheaper in 
terms of dollars and cents. The mix- 
ing of colors is simplified and there 
is less waste of paint materials. But 
in painting the cost of labor is the 
important factor and it takes no 
more time to apply a green, yellow 
or blue paint to a wall surface than 
it does to apply a cream paint. There 
may be some additional labor in 
cleaning brushes when a variety of 
colors is used and a greater reserve 
of materials for subsequent patching 
may be required, entailing some ad- 
ditional cost. 

The argument that a large quan- 
tity of a single color can be pur- 
chased more cheaply than the same 
quantity in a variety of hues does 
not conform with actual practice. If 
desired tints are mixed by the paint- 
ers on the premises, the additional 
labor item, of course, will increase 
the total cost. But, taking all things 
into consideration, the use of a vari- 
ety of colors for interior decoration 
in a school building will increase 
total costs probably not more than 
5 to 8 per cent above the cost of 
a standardized painting program. 
There is reason to believe that the 
advantages of a variety of colors in 
schoolrooms override the argument 
for economy. 

Color has psychological implica- 
tions. It affects moods, attitudes and 
emotional Red, yellow, 


responses. 








cream and orange generally are con- 
sidered as warm colors that tend to 
cheer and stimulate. Greens and 
blues are known as cool colors and 
produce a relaxing or subduing ef- 
fect. Since the pure hues may attract 
undue attention to themselves in a 
schoolroom, the softer pastel tints 
generally are to be preferred. A va- 
riety of well-chosen colors breaks 
monotony, stimulates interest, adds 
cheer and creates a pleasant environ- 
ment. 

The location of room areas with 
regard to exposure ought to be con- 
sidered. Those facing the north es- 
cape direct sunshine. For these rooms 
a yellow or cream color simulating 





There is no need to stand- 
ardize color in the average 
school, for the use of a 
variety of colors in a re- 
decorating scheme will not 
increase costs more than 5 
to 8 per cent. Advantages 
of color override economy 





sunshine may be desirable. The cool 
blues or greens are less desirable. A 
southern exposure with ample sun- 
light may find yellow too glaring. 
Here a cool green or blue may be 
more fitting. For east and west ex- 
posures, selection may be made from 
a number of colors: cream, green, 
blue, gray, coral. 

In selecting colors, room purposes 
also should be considered. For ex- 
ample, a music room may be bene- 
fited by the use of cheerful yellows 
and stimulating reds. Greens and 
blues may be beneficial in a quiet 
library. The dignified office may use 
a gray, green, blue or sand shade. A 
kindergarten room may have a vari- 
ety of colors designed to stimulate 
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interest and to provide cheerful sur- 
roundings. 

The treatment of woodwork in 
schoolrooms presents a special prob- 
lem. Such woodwork includes doors, 
windows, baseboards, chair rails, 
blackboard trim, picture molding 
and, occasionally, a wainscot. Built- 
in shelving, cupboards and cases also 
may come intothe picture. (For the 
purposes of this discussion, standard 
furniture items are excluded.) The 
woodwork usually is finished in one 
of two ways: (1) stained and var- 
nished or (2) painted or enameled 
or lacquered. 

Stained and varnished woodwork 
has a distinct advantage over painted 
or enameled woodwork in one re- 
spect: it does not readily show soil 
or the effects of physical abuse. This 
is an important item in a schoolroom 
where children are careless and 
cleaning operations are limited. An 
enamel or lacquer finish is superior 
to the common paint materials for 
woodwork, as it resists abuse and 
withstands cleaning materials better. 
The finish may be protected by the 
application of a well-polished coat of 
paste wax within ten days after the 
painting job has been completed. 

The use of colors that blend with 
the walls makes the wood trim less 
conspicuous and creates the illusion 
of a larger room. To some individ- 
uals the total final result is more sat- 
isfying as a decorative scheme. Other 
individuals who prefer a greater va- 
riety of color to stimulate the pupils 
would treat the woodwork with con- 
trasting colors. Thus, a room with 
cream walls might have doors and 
windows finished in blue and the 
picture molding in red. While this 
variety of colors within a room may 
prove stimulating, it also may divert 
attention to a limited extent. 

To whom should we turn for ad- 
vice and counsel in determining the 
appropriate color schemes for inte- 
rior decoration in schools? A small 
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committee should be helpful in lay- 
ing out an extensive decorating pro- 
gram. Instructors in the art depart- 
ment may be expected to take a 
leading part in the discussion. Their 
opinions with regard to choice of 
colors, however, should be influenced 
by the psychological implications, the 
orientation of rooms, the occupancy 
of areas and future maintenance 
problems. 

From the standpoint of illumina- 
tion, the ceiling color is more im- 
portant than the wall color, since the 
ceiling reflects more light than the 
walls. White reflects from 84 to 90 
per cent of the light; cream, 70 per 
cent; ivory, 64 per cent; yellow, 60 
per cent; buff, 56 per cent; pale 
green, 54 per cent; pure deep red, 
only 14 per cent, and pure green and 
blue, about 9 per cent. 

White is recommended for school- 
room ceilings. Those who are more 
interested in esthetics may prefer 
tints, such as cream or ivory. How- 
ever, schoolroom ceilings usually are 
at least 12 feet above the floor level 
and, therefore, do not come within 
the normal range of vision. A slight 
gain in esthetic value cannot make 
up for the loss of illumination in 
most school areas. 

Mat finish paints reduce glare and 
are to be preferred to the gloss finish 
paints, especially in rooms devoted 
to study or to eye concentration. 
Gloss or semigloss paints withstand 
washing somewhat better and may 
be used to advantage in certain serv- 
ice areas, such as toilet and dressing 
rooms, where glare is not so objec- 
tionable. But even there the semi- 
gloss or eggshell luster finishes may 
prove more satisfactory than the high 
gloss finishes. 

Soiled and dingy ceiling and wall 
surfaces not only are made more 
attractive by painting but are 
made more sanitary. The paint film 
seals the loose soil particles not previ- 
ously removed from the surfaces. 
The freshened surfaces betray the 
location of new dust particles and 
encourage a higher standard of rou- 
tine cleaning, not only on walls and 
ceilings but over ali other areas. 

A proper painting program serves 
to preserve the areas covered. But 
there are a number of paint materials 


Color Combinations Used at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for Two Year Period 











AREA WALL CEILINGS WOODWORK EXPOSURE 
Office Gray-green White Gray-green South 
Office Blue-green White Blue-green West 
Office Sand-gray White Sand-gray South 
Office Peach White Peach South 
Library Green White Oak stain South 
Library Cream White Oak stain West 
Classroom Pale yellow White Blue North 
Classroom Ivory White Gray doors and West 
ar as blue 
blackboard trim; 
coral picture 
molding 
Classroom Flesh Ivory Gray-blue West 
Classroom Outer wall cream; 
other walls 
turquoise blue Ivory Same as walls South 
Corridor Salmon White Oak stain 
Corridor Peach White All wood same as 


walls, except 
doors, which are 
cardinal red 





on the market with varying degrees 
of value. 

1. Calcimine paints have only a 
limited place in a school painting 
program. The material rubs off on 
clothing; moisture stains it, and it 
cannot be washed. It may be ac- 
ceptable as a temporary measure or 
in some building to be abandoned 
in the near future or in some sec- 
ondary area in which the deficiencies 
are not important. It probably has 
more merit on a ceiling than on 
walls. 

2. Casein paints, using water as a 
vehicle, may be judged superior to 
the calcimine (water) paint. The 
casein paints are of recent develop- 
ment so far as their commercial use 
is concerned. While more expensive 
than calcimines, they are cheaper 
than good oil paints. The casein ma- 
terial may be applied with a wide 


calcimine brush. On rough surfaces, 
a single coat may give adequate cov- 
erage. It may be applied over plaster 
not yet thoroughly dry. This type of 
paint does not dust off and soil cloth- 
ing. Manufacturers claim that the 
casein paint may be washed after a 
period of seasoning without remov- 
ing the material itself. Furthermore, 
additional coats of either casein or 
oil paint may be applied in some 
future redecorating program with- 
out remov.ng the material. 

3. For general all-round service, 
standard oil paint materials appear 
to be superior to either calcimine or 
casein paints for interior wall deco- 
rating. The superiority arises from 
the quality of paint film, which ap- 
pears to be tougher and more resis- 
tive to washing or other types of 
physical abuse. The cost of a good 
oil paint job is admittedly higher. 
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Plastered walls that have not been 
painted previously require at least 
two coats and preferably three coats 
of oil paint material. The first coat 
should be a primer or sealer to stop 
plaster suction and burning. If only 
a two coat job is applied, the first 
coat of sealer should be pigmented 
or mixed with some of the finished 









coat material in order to provide 
better hiding power. 

If a wall surface has been painted 
previously and is in fair condition, a 
two coat redecorating job may be 
adequate. The first coat may be a 
50-50 mixture of a pigmented sealer 
with the finish coat material and the 
second coat, the straight finish. 



















New Life for Fu 


ee fourteen years ago a pro- 


cedure was started in the 
schools of Freeport, N. Y., whereby 
all furniture would be refinished 


FREEPORT 


rniture 
WALTER C. HAWKINS 


Superintendent of Buildings, Freeport, N. Y. 


completely every five years. In addi- 
tion to this, a new coat of finish was 
applied every two and one half to 
three years. It has been found that 
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FURNITURE CONDITION CHART 
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not only does this make for good look- 
ing equipment but the equipment is 
appraised for insurance purposes at 
a very small depreciation. As an ex- 
ample, the high school furniture was 
appraised at 10 per cent depreciation 
after ten years of use. 

Methods of refinishing have been 
standardized since 1927. Procedure 
for pupils’ seats and desks and sim- 
ilar equipment is as follows: 

1. Badly marred desks and seats 
are hand scraped. 

2. Then they are sanded with a 
belt hand sanding machine. 

3. Desks and seats are 
with a water stain. 

4. The surface is sealed, a lacquer 
sealer being sprayed on. 

5. A light hand sanding makes 
the seats ready for final finish. 


stained 


6. Two or three coats of dull lac- 
quer are sprayed on the furniture. 
7. The seats and desks are then 
dusted and waxed and they are ready 
for use. 

The rooms are set up on a produc- 
tion basis, 7.e. a room or two is al- 
ways ready for the next step, scrap- 
ing, staining or sanding. 

As many as 3000 pieces have been 
completely refinished in a year. All 
of it is done during school recess 
periods and most always in the class- 
room, which saves time and han- 
dling. The school system owns its 
own spraying, sanding and ventila- 
tion equipment used in connection 
with this work. 


Approximate Cost of Refinishing 
Each Desk 















x 4 x < Scraping $0.10 
‘ ‘ e . - Sanding 05 
Staining 01 

Sealer .07 

Lacquer .05 











Labor, other than scraping and 
sanding 


50 





$0.78 


Total per desk 
that the 65 


should be added 





Left: This furni- It , 
ture chart was cent item for labor is a part of the 
af a . . ° worked out to ‘egular maintenance pay roll. Ac- 


tually, material at a cost of 13 cents 
per unit is the only extra cost. 

The accompanying furniture chart 
has been worked out to trace severe 
use or unnecessary damage. Where 
it is justified, a pupil is charged for 
damage. 


trace severe use or 
unnecessary dam- 
age in each class- 
room. When a 
charge appears 
justifiable a pupil 
is required to pay. 






































Teacher's Desk 
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Care of Wood Floors 


L. C. HELM and K. P. GRABARKIEWICZ 


Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of Operation, Respectively 


OUR methods for cleaning and 

treating wood floors are, or have 
been, in general use. These are: (1) 
cleaning with soap and water only, 
no other treatment being applied; 
(2) cleaning with materials other 
than water and treating with min- 
eral oil; (3) cleaning by mechanical 
methods and treating with penetrat- 
ing and drying oils, and (4) pre- 
paring and sealing with special sur- 
face treatment. 

Washing school floors with soap 
and water by ordinary methods has 
to a large extent been given up be- 
cause this treatment is costly; it has 
to be repeated at least twice a 
month; it involves considerable la- 
bor; it blackens and deteriorates the 
wood; it damages the furniture and 
baseboards, and, in a few cases, it 
has been declared insanitary by city 
health officials. 

In addition to the foregoing detri- 
mental factors, the use of water 
causes the boards to swell, and some- 
times results in cracks and loose 
boards after the floor has dried out. 
The use of water also partially dis- 
solves the natural oils and resin in 
the wood. 


Use of Nondrying Oils 


Various school systems, in an en- 
deavor to avoid the difficulties men- 
tioned, are using floor preservatives 


that make it possible to eliminate 
scrubbing. Some are using floor 
treatment materials that contain 


nondrying oils. This practice has 
had a considerable following but is 
rapidly falling from favor. These 
nondrying oils keep the dust down 
but, in general, they blacken the floors, 
make them sticky and gummy, 
cause the surface to collect dirt, soil 
the clothing of teachers and pupils 
and meet with the disapproval of 
the city fire department. They do 
not bind the wood fibers together 
and give only partial and temporary 
protection against moisture. 

The substitution of dry methods 
of cleaning for the soap and water 


process and the use of treating ma- 
terials compounded largely from 
drying oils instead of the mineral 
oil treatment are great improve- 
ments. 

One of the developments to be 
expected as progress is made in floor 
treatments is the discovery of mate- 
rials having the desirable properties 
of both a floor filler and a surface 
seal. A material with these charac- 
teristics would penetrate and pre- 
serve the wood, leave little material 
on the surface, dry hard, be non- 
slippery and have no odor when 
dry. It would be waterproof, offer 
high resistance to wear and permit 
the restoration of worn areas with- 
out showing contrast. 


No One Method Superior 


Experience has shown that, de- 
spite the proved superiority of some 
methods and products, the fact re- 
mains that there is no one material 
or method of such wide application 
and such general effectiveness that 
it is equally serviceable for all wood 
floors in all public buildings under 
all conditions. 

Seals of the hard surface drying 
type, such as varnish and lacquer, 
have been used for years. These fin- 
ishes, when used in homes, offices 
or public buildings under similar or 
special conditions, gave fairly satis- 
factory results, but when attempted 
under heavy traffic conditions, they 
wore through quickly in traffic lanes 
and made undesirable contrasts in 
a short period of time. Such hard 
surface finishes did not permit the 
repair of traffic spots or lanes with- 
out showing overlap and made good 
refinishing results practically impos- 
sible unless the old finish was com- 
pletely removed. 

The phenolic resin type of floor 
seal generally is highly satisfactory 
for gymnasium and dance floor use. 
These seals produce a hard, wear- 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


resisting surface that is not exces- 
sively slippery and does not rubber- 
burn even under the heat of severe 
friction. 

Another development in wood 
floor treating materials is the so- 
called “mopping varnish” type of 
floor seal. Some of these finishes are 
especially prepared for the purpose 
but many others are merely var- 
nishes thinned out with a solvent to 
a consistency that permits their ap- 
plication with a mop, a sheep’s wool 
pad or similar applicator. The wide 
variation in the grades and propor- 
tions of material that may be used 
in their composition accounts for 
the wide range of price. 

The better and more effective floor 
seals, however, are blends of tung 
and linseed oils, with special gums 
and solvents, in proportions that en- 
sure reasonable penetration and com- 
plete sealing of the wood surface 
and that leave only a thin wear- 
resisting film on the surface. A good 
material of this type, properly ap- 
plied, will fill and seal a wood floor 
against stain, dirt and discoloration 
and will produce a surface sheen that 
is easily maintained and protected, 
through the use of floor waxes. 


Special Surface Seals 


In addition to the foregoing prop- 
erties, a penetrating seal of this type 
cannot be considered fully accept- 
able, when used in combination with 
a floor machine, unless it is possible 
to blend it with suitable solvents 
and use it to clean and restore the 
floor to its original clean and freshly 
treated condition. 

To make a seal having these char- 
acteristics, careful attention must be 
given to the selection of all the ma- 
terials used. It need not necessarily 
be expensive. Some school floors 
filled and sealed with this type of 
material and maintained with waxes 
at regular intervals show slight wear 
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on the surface finish and require 
little, if any, touching-up after three 
years of constant use. Most of the 
inevitable wear has been taken care 
of by the wax film. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ad- 
vance in the treatment of floors has 
been the discovery of mineral com- 
pounds which, when added to the 
seals composed of linseed and tung 
oils, make their use highly practical 
in public buildings. 

The mineral base materials (dry- 
ers) used in conjunction with lin- 
seed and tung oil in compounding 
seals bring about a rapid hardening 
of the oil. They act as a catalyzing 
agent, making waits of several days 
between coats unnecessary. In fact, 
the combination permits a thorough 
and complete filling and sealing of 
the usual wood surfaces with a 
single application of this type of seal. 
Thus it is possible to complete the 
finished polish within from twelve 
to twenty-four hours. The polishing 
operation is accomplished through 
the use of steel wool pads under 
scrubbing machine brushes or with 
a special buffing machine. 


Foundation for Wax Finish 


Surfaces so treated are water-tight 
and proof against dirt, stain and dis- 
coloration. They are remarkably 
wear-resistitig, never slippery, always 
remain light in color with the nat- 
ural color and beauty of the wood 
itself revealed and do not mar or 
scratch easily. They are quickly and 
easily repaired without the whole 
surface being gone over and with- 
out heavy surface deposits where the 
traffic wear is light being built up. 
Such a surface makes a good foun- 
dation for a wax finish, has a fair 
resistance to rubber-burn and is eas- 
ily cleaned by a light steel wool 
buffing. 

Classroom floors, after having been 
treated with penetrating seal, will 
look well if they are occasionally 
buffed with steel wool and are prop- 
erly swept and maintained between 
the buffing periods. In elementary 
schools that have two daily sessions 
and a morning and afternoon recess 
period, the volume of in-and-out 
trafic is equivalent to eight times 
the pupil population of the school. 


However, classrooms do not receive 
as severe abuse as the corridors re- 
ceive. Corridors and entryways will 
need to be buffed more frequently, 
the frequency depending upon wear 
and weather. Floors subject to fre- 
quent wetting should be treated with 
as much waterproofing material as 
they will absorb. 

To get the best and most economi- 
cal results, many things should be 
done to floors, in addition to the 
original cleaning and polishing. 

The daily sweeping process is the 
most important auxiliary measure. 
Sealed floors should be swept with 
an oil treated cotton'mop. This mop 
should be sufficiently dampened with 
a light oil to make it pick up fine 
dust. It should not be so heavily 
treated that it will streak the floor 
or cause the dirt to cake. Attention 
to these details will prevent difficulty 
in cleaning the mop by shaking. A 
small amount of spirit wax may be 
used to advantage in this mop-treat- 
ing oil but a large amount will de- 
feat its purpose. 

Mops should be kept clean. The 
heads can be sent to the laundry, 
but it is a simple matter to wash 
them by soaking them overnight in 
a good commercial cleaner and then 
by rinsing them thoroughly in hot 
running water. When dry, the mop 
heads can be retreated and again put 
to use. 

It is important that dirt be kept 
out of the building as much as pos- 
sible. Sidewalks and approaches 
should be kept clean at all times. On 
ice that cannot be removed, warm 
or wet sand should be used. It is 
not good practice to put salt on side- 
walks as it will be tracked into the 
building and will damage floors and 
carpets. Salt will also produce un- 
sightly white blotches on the walks. 

A wood floor should not be 
cleaned by mopping or by scrubbing 
with soap and water if it can be 
avoided. When a steel wool or 
scrubbing machine is available, areas 
receiving heavy traffic and consider- 
able dirt should be rebuffed as fre- 
quently as the standards of cleanli- 
ness require. These frequent light 
buffings can often be done without 
applying additional seal. Spots of 
dirt in the corners and in other small 





areas that cannot be reached by the 
buffing machine can be removed 
with a pad of steel wool held in the 
hand or used under the foot. 

No comment on floors and floor 
treating materials will be complete 
without some reference to cost. The 
price depends on the kind and the 
amounts of the ingredients used. 

The cost of a floor seal must de- 
pend to a large extent on what it 
contains. It may easily be adjusted 
to permit a lower selling price by 
the reduction of the percentage of 
tung oil used in the blend, by the 
introduction of mineral oil substi- 
tutes in part for linseed oil, by the 
use of lower priced gums, by the 
increase of the proportion of sol- 
vents and by the use of lower priced 
solvents. 

Variation in Quality 

The ease with which materials in 
this group of floor finishes can be 
adjusted and manipulated to affect 
cost and selling prices is the chief 
reason for the wide variation in re- 
sults obtained from their use. This 
also accounts for the fact that, in 
some cases, schools rarely need to 
touch up or refinish their floors after 
the first treatment with floor seal 
and, in other cases, worn traffic lanes 
appear within a few weeks after the 
application. 

Wood floors in public buildings 
will involve the least amount of ex- 
pense and labor in their mainte- 
nance if they are adequately filled 
and sealed and maintained with a 
water-resisting, self-polishing wax. 
The type of seal depends upon serv- 
ice conditions and the kind of finish 
desired. Before the final selection of 
a seal is made, these two items along 
with the factors of care and mainte- 
nance should be given careful con- 
sideration. 

Every job is separate and distinct, 
and no exact rules can be laid down 
that will solve every problem. In 
the maintenance of any floor, the 
objectives to be sought are: (1) 
cleanliness from the standpoint of 
health; (2) the avoidance of con- 
trast from the standpoint of appear- 
ance, and (3) ease of reconditioning 
from the standpoint of economy of 
both materials and labor. 
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Fair Play 


CHARLES ETHINGTON 
Clerk, Board of Education, Enid, Okla. 


EFORE considering the main- 

tenance of a floor brush, we 
must first of all select a brush that 
contains good workmanship and 
good materials. This is the respon- 
sibility of the purchasing agent. He 
should know about the various kinds 
of hog bristles or imitation bristles 
that are used in floor brushes. He 
should put out detailed specifica- 
tions stating the kind of bristles, size 
of brush, number of holes in the 
outside and inside rows and the 
depth and diameter of the holes. 
The specifications should also state 
that the brush be cement set and 
hand pegged. 

In cheaper brushes, such as the 
staple set brush, the tufts eventually 
start falling out and the brush has 
to be discarded. A brush of the lat- 
ter type proves far more expensive 
over a period of time than the brush 
purchased on the specifications men- 
tioned. 

Assuming that a 100 per cent hog 
bristle brush has been purchased 
based on the specifications and that 
a 12 inch brush has been issued to 
the custodian to use, let us now con- 
sider the care of this brush. One of 
the first things the custodian should 
know is that this brush represents 
an investment of approximately $10. 
Realizing that money saved on sup- 
plies may be used to increase his 
salary, the custodian will take better 
care of the brush than if he does not 
know its value. 

A custodian must observe the fol- 
lowing routines properly to maintain 
a floor brush: (1) he starts using the 
new brush on smooth floors; (2) 
after sweeping, he hangs the brush 
up instead of setting it on the floor 
where the bristles bend and become 
matted; (3) he changes the handle 
at least once each week from one 
side of the block to the other, so 
that the brush will wear evenly; 
(4) he does not ride the brush, as 
this, too, causes it to wear unevenly; 


for Floor Brushes 











Fig. 1 (right) is a 
brush in which the 
bristles extend above 
the main part of the 
brush, because they 
have become matted. 






















































Fig. 2 (above) is a 
brush comb made of 
white pine board and 
sixteenpenny nails. 
Fig. 3 (right)—A 
bristle brush must be 
washed once every 
two or three weeks. 


Fig. 4 (below) is an 
attachment for hold- 
ing the handle in 
place after the 
threads in the block 


have become worn. 
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(5) he combs the brush each week to 
keep the bristles straight, and (6) he 
washes it every two or three weeks to 
remove fine particles of dust that 
cannot be shaken out. This also 
cleans and sterilizes the brush. 
There is a great difference between 
a custodian and a janitor and it ‘s 
easy to tell which a school has by 


looking at the condition of his floor 
brushes. In figure 1 it will be noted 
that a number of bristles extend from 
Y, to 1% inches above the main part 
of the brush. This condition is due 
to the fact that the brush was never 
combed and the bristles became mat- 
ted. If the janitor started to sweep 
with this brush he would cut off 





School Housekeeping Suggestions 


Window Cleaning 

* Wipe the dust from window glass 
and wash with warm water contain- 
ing a small amount of ammonia or 
vinegar, or with warm water contain- 
ing a little kerosene and wood al- 
cohol. Wash and rinse windows with 
a cloth or chamois and dry with a 
chamois. 


Cleaning Window Shades 

® Window shades of the better grade 
can be washed. First, wipe the dust 
from both sides of shade; then brush 











with a light solution of neutral jelly 
soap. Rinse with clear warm water 
and dry on curtain stretchers. 


Cleaning Door Mats 

* Door mats should be kept free 
from dust and dirt. In the absence 
of a vacuum cleaner, clean with a 
coarse broom or by shaking and 
carefully beating the mats. 


Cleaning Blackboards 

® Blackboards, especially the pulp 
or composition types, should be dry 
cleaned and not washed. They 


should be cleaned only with a clean 
blackboard eraser supplemented by 
a soft dry cloth or chamois. 


Cleaning Erasers 

® The best way to clean erasers is by 
vacuum but, if this equipment is not 
available, a homemade cleaner can 
be made. Build a wood frame to 
set over a shallow pan. Cover the 
frame with a piece of window guard 
or heavy sand screen supported by 
rods or strap iron on edge. Put water 
in the pan and beat the erasers on the 
screen. The chalk dust goes into the 
water where it is held. 


Chalk Trays 

® Chalk trays should be cleaned 
daily. Dust trays thoroughly and 
wash with water or with a cloth 
dipped in a kerosene solution. Be 
careful that kerosene does not come 
in contact with blackboard. 


Ink Spots 


® Ink spots on floors may be treated 
with oxalic acid or peroxide. Several 
applications will remove most of the 
stain. 


Varnish Remover 
® Make a half gallon of thick starch. 
Immediately dissolve two cups of sal- 
soda in the starch while it is still hot. 
The starch is used merely to hold the 
salsoda in place. Put this solution on 
the surface from which the varnish is 
to be removed and let it stand over- 
night. The varnish may be scraped 
loose with a putty knife the next 
morning.* 

*From “School Housekeeping,” issued by 


the Interstate School Building Service, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


all of the longest bristles in the 
first sweeping. 

A comb can be made out of white 
pine board, 1 by 3 by 16 inches (or 
shorter), with sixteenpenny nails 
driven in the bottom and spaced from 
Y, to % inches apart. There should 
be at least three rows of nails and 
they should be staggered. This board 
can be screwed down to the custo- 
dian’s work bench where it will al- 
ways be handy. 

In combing a brush (see figure 2), 

always begin by combing a small 
portion at one end. Continue across 
the brush until you are able to pull 
the whole brush through at the same 
time. 
A floor brush is a filthy tool if it 
is not properly cared for. In order 
to keep life in a bristle brush it 
should be washed (figure 3) at least 
every two or three weeks with soap 
and lukewarm water and then rinsed 
thoroughly. This cleans out all the 
fine particles of dust and dirt that 
cannot be shaken out of the brush. A 
brush properly washed and combed 
will sweep cleaner and last twice as 
long as one that is never washed 
and combed. 

Thousands of dollars worth of 
brushes are discarded annually be- 
cause the threads in the hole of the 
block have become worn or broken. 
These may be placed back in service 
by use of an aluminum attachment 
(figure 4); it is oval shaped and fits 
over the block with a bolt running 
through the block to hold the at- 
tachment firmly. This attachment 
should be reversed on the block each 
week, so the brush will wear evenly. 
The attachment, complete with bolt 
and wing nut, costs only a few cents 
and lasts indefinitely. 

When a brush becomes worn 
down to where there is only 2 inches 
of bristles extending out of the 
block, it may be used on the rougher 
floors and on the sidewalks. When 
only about 1 inch of bristle extends 
out of the block, it can be used for 
a scrub brush or to apply roofing 
material. When the brush has worn 
down to where there is only a 
Y%, inch of bristle extending out of 
the block, the custodian can then 
use this block for his slip on dust 
mop heads. 
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Economies in Maintenance 


DAN R. KOVAR 


Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, Uniontown, Pa. 


URING recent years when 

maintenance appropriations 
were slim, many schools were faced 
with the problem of upkeep on re- 
duced budgets. Some of the econo- 
mies practiced at Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Uniontown, 
Pa., during this period will continue, 
even though the time should come 
when the budget is again restored 
to normal. 

The building is a two story school 
with two ells. The auditorium-gym- 
nasium is between the ells. There 
are two staircases at each end of the 
building. When the school was 
erected, the staircases were painted 
a dark olive green, making them 
dark and gloomy. 

Recently, with a W.P.A. grant, 
the school was repainted and the 
backs of the stairs were painted the 
same light green color that was ap- 
plied to the walls. It made a vast 
difference in the appearance and also 
in the lighting of the stairwells. 
Now it is necessary to use electric 
lights only on dark days. 

The dark north side of the build- 
ing houses the art room, writing 
room and domestic arts room, all 
three of which need ample light. 
When the school was being re- 
painted the color scheme provided 
for a cream ceiling, walls of light 
green and a dark green dado. A 
coat of varnish was applied over the 
dado to facilitate washing. Acci- 
dentally, in one of the cupboards, the 
painter varnished a portion of the 
light green wall. The application of 
the varnish caused the light green 
to take on a slightly darker hue, 
which was still lighter than the dado. 
So the walls in the darker rooms 
were painted a solid light green 
and were varnished from the dado 
to the baseboard. Consequently, 
these rooms are much lighter, the 
pupils are able to work with less 
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Figure 1 is a perspective end view of a footlight trough showing the new 
mechanical method adopted to hold the trough in an upright position. 
Figure 2 shows the former method used. It was not satisfactory because 
it was not suspended on hinges. Instead, the entire weight was suspended 
on a pin at either end that worked in a slot cut in the light metal. The 
pin eventually tore the slot and the troughs became hard to operate. 


eyestrain and there is less need for 
artificial light. 

Baked enamel table tops in the 
domestic science room were badly 
worn and chipped. Authorities ad- 
vised that the best remedy was to 
purchase new table tops, because the 
surfaces were so badly damaged that 
they could not be reenameled. The 
cost was prohibitive, however. All 
cracks were filled with plastic wood 
and the surfaces were sanded with 
a power sander, after which two 
coats of ground and three coats of 
white enamel were applied. As each 
coat of enamel dried, it was rubbed 
down. This is the second year for 
the resurfaced table tops and they 
are wearing as well as the originals. 

In some places the plaster coating 
fell off the walls and ceiling. This 
left unsightly patches of rough coat- 
ing and marred the appearance of 
the halls and rooms. The janitors 


tapered off the edges of the plaster, 
using a curved bastard file, smoothed 
the rough coat and then applied siz- 
ing and two coats of paint. Fortu- 
nately, a standard mixed paint had 
been purchased so that there was no 
difficulty in matching up the shade. 
The appearance, while not deceptive 
upon close inspection, makes the 
halls more attractive. 

For assembly purposes about 300 
steel chairs are put in the audi- 
torium-gymnasium. These chairs are 
handled by the chair squad of junior 
high school boys, who sometimes 
forget that even steel can be dam- 
aged. As a result rungs have been 
broken and hinges, bent or cracked. 
To replace broken chairs was ex- 
pensive. A local welder was called 
in and asked to bid on the repairing. 
After examining the chairs, he 
offered to repair them for one fifth 
of their original cost. The welded 
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chairs have been used for four years 
and are still in good shape. 

The footlight troughs were han- 
dled by a “stage guild.” No matter 
how careful the boys were, there was 
always the chance that someone who 
did not know how to open them 
would attempt to use them. The 
frames are of oak and the troughs 
are of light sheet metal. They were 
opened and closed by pins sliding 
in slots cut into the ends of the metal 
troughs. The pins were heavy gauge 
nails and they contributed their share 
to destroying the efficiency of opera- 
tion. Although the troughs cost $60 
a section, by the end of the sixth 
year they were hard to operate, hav- 
ing buckled at the ends. Finally, 
they were declared too dangerous to 
use because of the fear that there 
might be a short circuit. 

Other things seemed more neces- 
sary than footlights and the dra- 
matics teacher despaired of getting 
new ones. But the welder who fixed 


the chairs chanced to see them and 
suggested that he be allowed to re- 
pair them. By welding heavy gauge 
plates into the ends of each trough, 
he ensured that they would not 
buckle. He devised a catch made 
of strap steel to keep the troughs 
open and made each trough swing 
on three hinges. The footlights now 
work satisfactorily and more than 
$300 was saved. 

While the building was being re- 
painted, one of the health education 
teachers pointed out that there was 
no water fountain in the gymnasium- 
auditorium, despite the fact that this 
was one department in the building 
in which youngsters were always 
thirsty. This problem in the gym- 
nasium was solved by placing a foun- 
tain in the rear of the auditorium, 
where it is easily accessible, but in- 
conspicuous. 

Several years ago one of the boys, 
in a hurry to leave school, missed 
the panic bolt on one of the doors 





Vacation Care of Equipment 


N PREPARING summer sched- 

ules, provision must be made for 
the care of school equipment. The 
question of what to do about the 
shops was raised the other day and 
we asked J. C. Gibson, business man- 
ager, Fort Smith public schools, Fort 
Smith, Ark., to describe how this is 
handled in his school system. 

First of all, an inventory of equip- 
ment and supplies is taken. Then all 
shops are carefully cleaned and all 
waste, such as oil rags, is removed 
to eliminate fire hazards. 

Now Mr. Gibson becomes specific, 
showing the variation in procedure 
in these departments. 

Here is what happens in the print 
shop: (1) check the linotype, clean 
and make all the necessary repairs; 
(2) drain the metal pots; (3) clean 
and grease all the machinery parts 
that are subject to rust; (4) grease 
the galleys, sticks and chases; (5) 
lock all the small tools and parts in 
cabinets. 

In the drafting room: (1) clean 
and oil all the instruments; (2) re- 





pair unserviceable instruments; (3) 
spray all triangles, scales and T- 
squares with a coat of clean lacquer; 
(4) store the instruments in locked 
cabinets; (5) varnish the tops of 
drawing desks. 

In the woodworking shop and auto 
mechanics shop: (1) clean, grease 
and repair all machines and hand 
tools; (2) lock all the small tools in 
the storage cabinet. 

In the commercial department: 
(1) clean carefully all the typewriters 
and other commercial machines and 
go over with an oiled rag all exposed 
metal parts; (2) cover all the ma- 
chines and keep them in a locked 
room. 

For good measure Mr. Gibson adds 
something about band equipment. 
“All our band instruments are care- 
fully cleaned, the slides greased and 
the valves oiled. They are then locked 
in a band storage room provided for 
the purpose. All band uniforms are 
dry cleaned and placed in a uniform 
storage room, which is kept moth- 
proofed.” 





and ran his arm through a pane of 
glass. As a result, all the glass in 
exit doors was replaced with safety 
glass. At the time, the chief concern 
was to cut down the hazard to the 
pupil population. In the last three 
years, another value has been found 
in using safety glass. The athletic 
field is at the back of the school and 
two sets of doors, each with eight 
panes of glass in them, open upon it. 
These panes have always been tar- 
gets for mischievous boys, who throw 
stones at them. It was a common 
occurrence to replace several panes 
weekly when the weather was nice. 
Since safety glass was installed four 
years ago, two panes have been re- 
placed. The boys still throw stones 
and several panes are cracked but 
they present no hazard. “Seconds,” 
safety glass with slight imperfections, 
are just as durable as flawless glass. 


Lines on the basketball form were 
always worn out before midseason 
because the floor was constantly in 
use six days of the week. It was 
difficult to get new lines painted on 
the floor once the basketball season 
was under way because Sunday was 
the only day when the floor was not 
in use and the enamel used required 
thirty-six hours to dry without 
smearing. Then, too, it takes a cer- 
tain amount of skill to be able to 
paint straight lines. Confronted 
with the problem, this year the lines 
were varnished after they had dried 
and now we apply a coat of varnish 
each month. The varnish dries over 
night, the black lines have shown no 
signs of wear and the gymnasium 
program goes on unhampered. 

Window shades are frequently ad- 
justed by pupils but, no matter how 
careful they may be, a hem begins 
to ravel and when some luckless 
youngster yanks too hard, out comes 
the entire hem and the shade is torn. 
Now at the first sign of raveling 
the shade is sent to a local depart- 
ment store which rehems the shade 
or turns it at a cost of 15 cents. 

Other economies are practical, too. 
Through regular inspection, books 
are kept free of papers and pencils. 
Weekly inspection of desks keeps 
them in order and gives an inventory 
of the desk, so that no pupil stores 
up three or four tablets. 
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Cleaning Up the Boiler Room 


CLARENCE E.STEVENS 


Business Assistant, Board of Education 
South Orange and Maplewood, N. J. 


HE summer schedule of work 

in the boiler room is a heavy 
one in most schools. At South 
Orange and Maplewood, N. J., it is 
suggested to the janitors that they 
anticipate this work by doing as 
much as possible in advance of the 
actual summer period. 

Generally a hot water heater of 
some description is used for the 
summer supply. During the winter 
the water is heated by the steam coil 
from the main boilers. Since the hot 
water heater is not used during the 
winter, the janitor takes this oppor- 
tunity to clean it out. The firebox, 
grate area and ash pit are thoroughly 
cleaned and then the water jacket 
is flushed out. 

Usually the school has more than 
one boiler used for heating. In these 
buildings the janitor generally lets 
one or more boilers go out before the 
close of the heating season. As these 
boilers are put out of service the 
work of cleaning them is begun. 

Another job frequently done in 
advance of the actual summer vaca- 
tion period is the coal bin clean-out. 
The actual time when this job can 
be accomplished is dependent on the 
delivery of new coal to the bins. We 
feel that it is desirable to have the 
remaining old coal transferred to a 
spot where it will be used first and 
not be allowed to remain unused for 
a period of years. It is not that we 
believe that the actual quality of the 
coal deteriorates, but the coal re- 
maining on the bottom of the pile 
accumulates the dirt from the coal 
above and its heating value is cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

We prefer to start the regular 
summer work with cleaning the 
boilers. The tubes are cleaned out 
with brushes or scrapers when neces- 
sary. Soot chambers are cleaned, in- 
cluding the breeching, smoke pipe 
and base of the chimney. Frequent 
cleaning of the tubes and soot cham- 





Usually one or more boilers are put out of service before the close of the 
heating season. As they are put out the work of cleaning them is begun. 


bers during the firing season should 
make this merely a routine job. The 
presence of the soot in the tubes acts 
as an insulating layer to prevent heat 
from the gases from passing through 
the tubes to the water. 

The boiler firebox gets attention 
next. A thorough brushing is given 
the firebox section, including grates 
and ash pit. The brick arch is in- 
spected and repaired. While this 
cleaning is in progress, a careful 
inspection is made of all parts. 

Attention is given first to tubes, 
soot chambers and firebox because 


of the dirt that is removed from 
these places. This dirt, while a nui- 
sance to handle when dry, is almost 
impossible to handle when wet. We 
get rid of it, therefore, before pro- 
ceeding with any other jobs. During 
the cleaning process this dust has 
been deposited all over the room. A 
dry cleaning of the walls is next in 
order, followed by a brushing of the 
floor. We then wash down the en- 
tire room to get rid of the dirt. 

The handhole and manhole plates 
are next removed and the inside of 
the boiler is hosed out with water 
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under pressure. A careful inspection 
is made to note scale formation or 
any weak spots in the tubes. The 
final clean-out through the lower 
handholes assures a clean boiler. 
Attention is then given to steam 
and return valves. The equalizing 
valves are also examined. This in- 
volves removing the bonnets and in- 
specting the machined surfaces for 
signs of wear that indicate a need 
for replacement. Check valves also 
are dismantled and given a thorough 
examination. The pipe lines con- 
necting these valves are checked care- 
fully. The blowdown valves and 
safety valves are looked over. The 
blowdown valves should, of course, 


have been used for regular blow- 
downs at least once a month during 
the heating season. Safety valves 
should have been checked for opera- 
tion under pressure during the firing 
season. 

The water column should have 
had repeated checkings during the 
regular season to ensure the fact that 
it was functioning properly. During 
the summer renovation the gauge 
glass should be removed and cleaned. 
New gauge glass washers should be 
inserted in replacing the gauge glass 
after cleaning. 

After cleaning steel boilers the 
water is left out, as are also the hand- 
hole and manhole plates. We have 





Scrub-Up Time for Walls 


TROY D. WALKER 


Field Director, Oregon State Teachers Association 


HE real secret of success in 

washing painted walls and ceil- 
ings lies in the cleaning method used 
and the competency of the workmen. 
The person in charge should feel his 
way as to the amount of cleaning 
agent that should be added to the 
cleaning water. He should take a 
sponge and a pail filled three fourths 
full of water just warm enough to 
be comfortable to the hand. The 
cleaning agent should not foam or 
lather; many agents will foam or 
lather if water warmer than 65° F. 
is used. 

The sponge should then be sub- 
merged in the clear water and 
squeezed until it will not drip. A 
few small areas of the wall, 12 inches 
or so in diameter, should be selected 
and cleaned. If the clear water does 
not remove the stain or grime, addi- 
tional cleanser should be added until 
it is just strong enough to lift the 
dirt and grime with a small amount 
of work. This testing process should 
be repeated in every room and on 
every surface to be cleaned before 
proceeding to clean it, as a mixture 
strong enough to remove dirt and 
grime from one surface may be so 
strong that it will totally destroy an- 
other surface; or a weak mixture that 
will remove the soil from the surface 
in one room may not be strong 


enough to have any effect upon the 
soiled surface in another room. 

The grade of paint used originally 
on the walls and ceilings assumes 
an important part in the cleaning 
process. If a thin paint was used, 
leaving the plaster dirty and porous, 
great care must be taken to prevent 
the dirt that is cut loose by the 
cleaning process from being sucked 
up into the pores of the plaster, as 
dry plaster has a great affinity for 
water. If this occurs, it is almost 
impossible to remove the dirt a sec- 
ond time. To reduce this absorbent 
action to a minimum, use as little 
water as possible. Walls and ceilings 
that have been painted with a sufh- 
cient number of coats of a good 
paint can be washed many times. 

Areas about 24 inches square 
should be washed and rinsed, al- 
though the size may vary with the 
degree of humidity; the areas should 
be small enough to prevent the 
washed surfaces from drying before 
they are rinsed. The rinsing sponge 
should be squeezed as dry as pos- 
sible and the surface wiped thor- 
oughly. Sufficient area should be 
overlapped each time to ensure free- 
dom from streaks. 

Fiber board ceilings and walls 
may be successfully cleaned with a 
rubber bath sponge. 














found this practice best although 
some recommend that the boilers be 
filled again immediately after clean- 
ing. We follow the latter procedure 
with cast-iron boilers, filling them 
to the top of the cast-iron sections. 
In restoring the steel boilers to serv- 
ice, new gaskets, properly graphited, 
are placed on the handhole and man- 
hole plates. The plates are then in- 
serted in their proper places. 

Vacuum pumps and/or boiler feed 
pumps are dismantled, cleaned, in- 
spected and repaired when _ neces- 
sary and reassembled. Electric mo- 
tors also are cleaned, carefully 
checked for any needed repairs and 
put in readiness for fall service. 

Boiler blowers are examined for 
defects and are thoroughly cleaned. 
Electric motors driving these blowers 
are given the checkup indicated pre- 
viously. 

The stoker in use in one school 
has to be completely torn down in 
order to clean and inspect it prop- 
erly. Experience has shown that this 
equipment must be kept in good 
shape if it is to function successfully 
during the heating season. A careful 
checkup is given the gears, worm, 
fan and motor. It is frequently nec- 
essary to renew parts of the coal 
hopper because of the corrosion re- 
sulting from the bituminous coal. 
The tuyéres also come in for their 
share of the inspection. 

The oil burner in one of the ad- 
ministration buildings receives its 
quota of attention also. The burner 
is taken apart, carefully cleaned and 
examined. Electric contacts are 
touched up. The switch is inspected 
to be sure that it is functioning prop- 
erly. The pipe line between the tank 
and the burner is checked to see that 
the oil flows freely. 

Briefly, we anticipate our summer 
schedule whenever possible in order 
to reduce the heavy program during 
July and August. The regular pro- 
gram is arranged so that insofar as 
possible there is no repetition of 
cleaning tasks. Dusty and dirty jobs 
are disposed of first and, in general, 
we start at the top of the room and 
work down. We are careful to see 
that no item is omitted for cleaning 
and inspection in order to prevent 
accidents and delays in operating 
the heating system. 
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~ Quack Vocational Schools 


DAVID L. FISKE 


Secretary, American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers 





comet ay 


ORRESPONDENCE schools 
C and private trade institutes, un- 
regulated in most states, find it easy 
to sell youth the hope of a job with 
special training supplied by them. 
Cloaked in the utmost respectability, 
with every accoutrement of respon- 
sible education, various quack voca- 
tional schools, by mail or by night, 
pose as research agencies and allies of 
industry. Associated with the “pio- 
neering industries,” the “newer 
fields,” so they say over the radio 
daily, they can give an education that 
really matters.* 

When their salesmen call, the “in- 
dustry” turns out in most cases to be 
air conditioning. That is the field 
for all promising young men now 
but at another time it might be 
Diesel engines, neon light, television 
or aviation. “Thousands of men 
could be placed right now, if em- 
No special 
months’ 


ployers could get them! 
schooling required. Six 
work at most.” 

By this story suckers, old and 
young, are hooked in tremendous 
numbers. It may be readily dis- 
proved by any attention to the facts 
of the employment in these fields. 
Yet one must recall what happens 
when notice was published recently 
of five or ten minor jobs in a street 
cleaning department: Men stood in 
line for days, by the hundreds. 

It is not surprising that they be- 
lieve the story. But suppose one ap- 
proaches a teacher, asking advice; or 
an employment agent; a manufac- 
turer in the trade in question; a trade 
publisher, or consults a book of voca- 
tional advice? 

Let us hope, first that the teacher 
will see some flaw in the yarn, even 
if he shares the belief that these in- 
dustries have fabulous futures. As 
for the others, they will not often 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: This exposure of quack 
vocational schools should not lead the casual 
reader to the conclusion that all correspondence 
schools fall into the same category. The types 
of instruction mentioned here represent the 
exploitive fringe. - 
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or greatly dispute the impression 
gained by the high-pressure salesman 
who calls himself a “regional educa- 
tional adviser.” This makes it easier 
for him. So we find more advertis- 
ing being done for air conditioning 
schools than for air conditioning 
and more men employed selling 
courses in Diesel engines than in 
making these engines. 

Teachers know the impatience of 
the untutored with the general and 
fundamental and the ease with which 
one may be misled into greener pas- 
tures. Yet several of them have set 
their names to books advising the 
young with words taken almost from 
the salesman’s mouth. Vocational and 





An exposé of correspond- 
ence schools and trade in- 
stitutes that exploit youths 
by the thousands with 
promises of employment 
in industry after enrolling 





educational agencies of high purpose, 
hearing so much about air condition- 
ing schools, think there must be 
something in all this and say so in 
various helpful ways. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
attempting to control the sales meth- 
ods of schools doing a national cor- 
respondence business; it enters flat 
denials of all their claims about jobs 
in air conditioning. But there are 
scores of more or less local outfits, 
using newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing. Air conditioning is the bait but 
the names of the schools vary and 
change often. Schools of drafting 
and technical institutes must keep 
their wares up to date. 

Many of the students go merrily 
through to the end. Only a few try 
the job market earlier. After they 
do, things look different indeed. 
Once in a blue moon one of this 


hoard will get a job but it is yet to be 
proved that a diploma did it. A 
school that must have had at least 
20,000 students proved its innocence, 
to the satisfaction of a broadcaster, 
by submitting a list of 60 or 70 pre- 
sumably satisfied alumni. Records 
from the inside of another school 
that was reported to me showed that 
from 2 to 3 per cent of those who 
completed the course were later iden- 
tified with the industry. 

Because of their considerable ad- 
vertising in normal human _inter- 
course, all these newer, or pioneer- 
ing, industries are much overcrowded 
and, besides, they are greatly sought 
out by capable applicants, college 
trained and the like. The quack 
schools have multiplied the total 
number of applicants beyond all 
reason but they have not affected the 
employment situation for their grad- 
uates are in the main wholly un- 
equipped for employment requiring 
training if employment were to be 
had. 

From interviews with scores of 
the patrons of these way-to-get-a-job 
schools, I would say that the evil is 
founded on some _ fundamental 
American prejudices. 

We like to think that hard work 
will overcome great differences of 
situation, native ability and educa- 
tion. We expect great things of edu- 
cation and training and the distinc- 
tions between them and what merely 
looks like them are not seriously 
regarded in a pinch. 

Above all is the failure to discrim- 
inate between knowledge that be- 
comes of the nature of skill and 
knowledge that arises just from hav- 
ing heard about something. Most 
everyone, regardless of class or oppor- 
tunity, has some of the former. It 
is out of that skill, inclination or ex- 
perience that one may make some- 
thing of himself, not out of whatever 
books and subjects he has dipped 
into. None of the people who pat- 
ronize the quack schools knows this. 
I hope as a layman I do not offend 
teachers in mentioning a matter so 
elementary! 
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HE high school commencement 
program is an excellent way to 
acquaint a not too well informed 
public with some of the main ob- 
jectives of its tax supported schools. 
With the school’s finished product 
on display, this culmination of ac- 
tivities is the biggest show of the 
year. All too often, however, a large 
percentage of the community is in- 
terested only in the extracurricular 
phase of the school, such as sports 
is to the 
mutual advantage of both school and 
community that the most be made 
of the occasion. Perhaps, many of 
the pupils within the school need to 


and social events, and it 


be reminded of the real motives of 
the school, and, as many of these 
pupils will attend the exercises, they 
also can benefit. 

How can the 
the occasion? Let us first take the 
plan that was followed in the past. 
The traditional plan, borrowed from 
always included a 

In many cases the 


most be made of 


the colleges, 

speaker of note. 
discourse was only indirectly related 
to the school; the speaker certainly 
was under no obligation to say any- 
Often the 
speech was so high-sounding and 
literary that the audience compre- 


thing about the school. 


hended little. 

Because the speaker’s services were 
usually paid for, the senior class often 
had to tax its members or resort to 
















Pupil Commencement Speakers 


some other device to collect the nec- 
essary money. A good speaker was 
nearly always hard to procure, too; 
that would come at a 
reasonable price. 

There were, however, certain ad- 
vantages in the traditional speaker 
type of program. The trained speaker 


is, one that 


required no coaching and he never 
suffered from nervous shock to such 
a degree that he forgot the whole 
oration, such as pupils often do. 
Thus the speaker part of the pro- 
gram was comparatively simple from 
the standpoint of the school admin- 
istration. 

To meet the objections to the tra- 
ditional type of program, the idea, 
not a new one, of having pupils do 
the speaking, was revived at Morton 
Senior High School, Richmond, Ind. 
We felt that pupil speakers could do 
a better job in telling about the 
school because they knew about it. 

The faculty was not arbitrary in 
making the change and consulted 
the senior commencement committee 
before the move was decided upon. 
The committee was easily won over 
to the idea and plans were made for 
the selection of the speakers. In a 
senior class of more than 300 it was 
not hard to find good potential 
speakers. 

The news soon got around that 
pupil speakers were to be used and 
several pupils actually asked to be 
considered. The school newspaper 
and the city mewspaper carried 
stories about the change in com- 
mencement procedure and there was 
some curiosity as to just who would 
be selected for the limelight on com- 






mencement night. It also was made 
clear in the news stories that pupil 
speakers would talk about the school. 
The principal designated the Eng- 
lish department to do the job of 
speaker selection and each English 
teacher was asked to nominate every 
senior who might be equal to the 
task. There were many duplications 
and only about 12 persons appeared 
on the final list of nominees. These 
pupils were called in by the faculty 
chairman of the commencement 
committee and were told they had 
been chosen for the tryout. 





The tryout consisted of the reading 
of various selections which 
were handed to each contestant as he 
entered the room. Scholastic records 
and ability to write also were con 
sidered in the selection. Three Eng- 
lish teachers, acting as judges, se- 
lected from the group two girls and 
two boys. One boy and one girl 


were named alternates. 


pre se 


The selection of a suitable topic 
was next. During the last two years 
we have chosen a general topic, with 
each speech contributing directly to 
the main idea. In 1937 the genera! 
topic was “Emphasis on Leadership” 
and the titles of the addresses were: 
“Organization of the Senior Class,” 
“Extracurricular Activities,” “Hon- 
ors and Awards—What Do They 
Mean?” and “Description of Hon- 
ors and Awards.” 

The general topic in 1938 was 
“Serving the Needs of the Com- 
munity.” The speeches, which ex- 
plained how the school served the 
needs of the community, were en- 
titled: “The Academic Curriculum,” 
“The Vocational Curriculums,” “The 
Commercial Curriculum” and “The 
General Curriculum.” The idea of 
the speeches in every case is that of 
telling the public about the school. 
Preliminary to the writing of the 
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Interpret the School 


speeches, the speakers met with the 
commencement committee and 
evolved a tentative outline for each 
speech. The senior class sponsor and 
the faculty member of the commit- 
tee also made suggestions for the 
outlines. Armed with the outline 
and a good idea of what was ex- 
pected of them, the speakers were 
then ready to compose their speeches. 

This preliminary work is impor- 
tant if an effective speech program 
is to be assured. A large number of 
pupil speeches are weak because the 
pupil has no definite idea of jus: 
what is expected of him. Hence, he 
often exhorts rather than narrates 
and explains. 

Various sources, such as the library, 
teachers, the administration and local 
persons, were used by the pupils in 
constructing the speeches. These 
were finished by the pupils at least 
a month before the end of school. 
This gave time for changes and for 
the preparation of the delivery. The 
speeches then were read by the fac- 
ulty commencement sponsor, the 
senior class sponsor and the principal. 
Censorship so far has not been neces- 
sary but a few changes in form and 
content have been made. Since the 
average member of the commence- 
ment audience is not acquainted with 
specialized school nomenclature, it 
was necessary in a few cases to sim- 
plify the language that the pupil 
had used. 

About weeks before com- 
mencement the speeches were in 
final form and the pupils were ready 
for practice in delivery. It is advis- 
able to have the pupils memorize the 
speeches. Most of the speakers need 
from six to ten rehearsals before the 
public speaking teacher. The com- 
mencement committee was invited 
to visit one or two of the rehearsals. 
The last rehearsal was given on the 
commencement platform on_ the 
morning before the exercises. Type- 
written copies of the speeches were 
placed on the speaker’s stand. In 
most cases the manuscripts were not 
needed but their presence was com- 
forting to the orators who for the 


two 
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first time faced an audience of 3000 
persons. 

In 1938 the speeches by pupils were 
especially successful. Speaker A, dis- 
cussing the academic curriculum, ex- 
plained in part that “when we speak 
of the academic curriculum, or of an 
academic education, we mean a lib- 
eral general education as opposed to 
a definite course that will prepare a 
pupil in one certain field. The ac- 
ademic curriculum in this school is 
not a course in which a person can 
get only a scholarly theoretical edu- 
cation. This is an age when general 
practical knowledge is required and 
our academic course is one designed 
for pupils who want a broad general 
knowledge of the many everyday 
problems facing them. Above all, 
the course strives to be liberal and 
to encourage original ideas and log- 
ical reasoning that will stand the 
pupil to good advantage in whatever 
he will do after he is graduated.” 

Speaker B, using as his subject the 
general courses, said in introduction: 
“The general courses are offered to 
the pupil who does not intend to go 
to college but who does intend 
finish high school, without fityng 
himself for any particular pow 
tion. The aim of the course is to 
provide the pupil with broad general 
information and so prepare him to 
become a worthy citizen at home 
and in the community. 


Vocational Courses Lauded 


“Stress is placed upon making the 
courses practical. There is no special 
emphasis given one subject but a 
variety of subjects is given in an 
attempt to acquaint the pupil with 
the problems, however diverse they 
may be, that will confront him after 
his formal education has been com- 
pleted. If after graduation he does 
not know the solutions to these vari- 
ous problems, at least he knows how 
to go about evolving an answer.” 

The vocational courses were dis- 
cussed by Speaker C. He said that 
“our school offers a choice of four 
courses to the individual who is tak- 
ing up vocational work. The voca- 


GLENN HOLDER 
English Teacher, Morton Senior 
High School, Richmond, Ind. 


tional machine shop provides an ex- 
cellent background tor any future 
occupation that necessitates an in- 
tensive knowledge of tools and ex- 
perience in using them. The drafting 
department aids the boy who is to 
become a draftsman and is impor- 
tant in preparing for architecture, 
engineering and contracting as well 
as being of immense help in shop 
work of all kinds. The vocational 
printing curriculum provides an ade- 
quate foundation for boys who have 
chosen printing as a life vocation. 
The woodworking course offers the 
necessary mathematics and informa- 
tion about material used in the trade 
of pattern-making, cabinet-making 
and carpentry. Upon completion of 
this course, the pupil should under- 
stand the art of blueprint reading 
and of molding, coremaking, metal 
analysis, furniture making and fine 
cabinet work.” 


Commercial Courses Explained 


Speaker D concluded the series 
with an — ination of the commer- 
cial courses. “The commercial cur- 
riculum in our school,” she said, 
“serves the needs of the community 
by giving specialized training in sten- 
ography and bookkeeping and by 
giving general business training in 
the bookkeeping and clerical-selling 
courses. The commerctal subjects 
are of definite practical value and 
specific and immediate benefits may 
be derived from this course in the 
way of wages.” 

Each speech lasted between eight 
and ten minutes, making the speak- 
ing part of the program cover about 
thirty-five minutes. The entire com- 
mencement program consisted of the 
following parts: processional, invoca- 
tion, musical number, speeches by 
pupils, musical number, presentation 
of diplomas, announcement of hon- 
ors, benediction and Técessional. 

As a further means of dissemina- 
tion, the local radio station broadcast 
the entire program, thus making it 
available to large numbers, many of 
whom would have attended had they 


beepgtble to procure tickets. 
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HE Monroe School, School Dis- 
trict No. 9, Nankin Township, 
Wayne, Mich., was built with the aid 
of a P.W.A. grant of $35,038, the 
school district supplying $42,825. The 
building was completed and ready 
for use at the opening of school in 
September 1939. 

Certain features of the building 
were determined by the Michigan 
school law and by modern educa- 
tional practice. A new school law de- 
mands fire-resisting buildings and 
forbids placing the heating plant 
underneath the building. Present 
day school planning requires more 
space per room than formerly. This 
does not necessarily mean a larger 
pupil load per teacher but a change 
in technic, with a tendency to in- 
struction by interest groups, such as 
manual training, sewing, cooking 
and art. These methods are being 
used in the lower grades as well as 
in the junior and senior high schools. 
With this in mind the rooms in this 
building are 32 feet 6 inches instead 
of 30 feet. All the seats are movable. 

All rooms and corridors have ma- 
terials of acoustical qualities in a 
price range of the taxpaying public. 
Classrooms have painted cinder block 
walls, ceilings insulated for sound 
and asphalt tile floors. The kinder- 
garten room has linoleum floors. The 
corridors have salt glazed tile walls, 
locker height, with cinder block 
above, a 12 foot ceiling height, lino- 
leum floors and sound treated ceil- 
ings. The results surprising. 
There is no corridor confusion. Pu- 
pils in one room can leave the build- 
ing without disturbing the other 
rooms. The radio may operate with- 
out echoing. 

The following statements give the 
underlying reasons for the economy 
in design and construction of the 
Monroe School: 

l. The entire 
resistant, being reenforced concrete 
throughout. 


are 


structure is fire- 


2. There is no waste cubic space, 
not even attic space between the ceil- 
ing and the roof. The shape and the 
arrangement of the building are such 
as to make a maximum amount of 
the cubic footage into usable space. 
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Quality at Low Cost 





4. These fundamental materials 
are low in cost and could be pur- 
chased near the job to minimize de- 
lays. The structure is self-supporting, 
necessitating no delays because of the 
need for special material or special 
equipment. 

5. Design and method of con- 
struction enabled the use of a large 


3. Simplifying the design has sim- 
plified construction and speeded up 
the work, lowering the cost of the 
building. Ten weeks from the start- 
ing date, the roof slab was poured in 
place. During these ten weeks, the 
contractor used form lumber, sand, 
gravel, reenforcing steel and cement 
put in place by common _ labor. 





Architect's Outline of Monroe School, 
Wayne, Mich. 
Capacity: 360 children 


Cost: $77,863, including architect's fees and field supervision; $8650 per 
room, or $217 per pupil 
Two story, fireproof, self-supporting concrete structure 


FIRST FLOOR: 
Three 22 by 32!/, foot classrooms; a two unit principal's office, each unit 
9 by 9 feet; kindergarten, 22 by 32!/, feet, with an alcove 9 by 16 feet, 
and two toilets; coat room; two boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms; janitor's 
closet, and men's toilet. 


SECOND FLOOR: 
Three classrooms, 22 by 32!/5 feet; one classroom, 22 by 32!/5 feet, with 
a 9 by 16 foot alcove; one special room, 19 by 25 feet; corridors, || feet 
6 inches; book room; teachers’ rest room with toilets, and janitor's closet. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
Linoleum floor in corridors and in kindergarten. 
/g inch asphalt tile in all classrooms. 
Quarry tile in toilets and vestibule. 
Salt glazed brick tile 5!/, feet in corridors, stairways and toilets. 
Steel lockers in corridors, 2 pupils per locker, 137 lockers, not including 
kindergarten. 
Flush metal teachers’ cabinet. 
Flush supply case in each room. 
About 40 feet of cork board, 14 feet of blackboard in each room. 
Salt glazed brick tile cover base throughout. 
Cinder block painted wall and partitions, recessed radiation. 
Wood trim [little plaster was used). 
Acoustical treatment in all rooms and corridors. 
| inch insulated ten year roof, copper flashings. 
Cement stairs with grits cast in treads, concrete railing. 
Vitreous china fixtures throughout. 
Coded fire alarm. 
Two circuits for lighting per room, inner row controlled by electric eye. 
Radio, automatic phonograph player and speaker in each room. 
Electric clock in each room. 
Split system of ventilation and forced hot water heating. 
Remote control of all dampers. 
Ventilating fan in basement. 
Main steam main less than 20 feet long. 
Zone control on hot water heat. 
Steel boiler, large size, underfeed, side dump stoker. 
All copper water pipe in plumbing. 
1100 feet of sewer, 8 inch crock. 
Flag pole; 240 feet of sidewalk. 
Rough grading, wire screens over east and south windows. 
Equipment for five rooms. 
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Wayne, Mich., is simple in design, 
thus simplifying construction details 
and lowering the cost of the build- 
ing. There is no waste cubic space 
because the building is almost square. 
Brender and Beam of Wayne designed 
the building. The first floor plan 
(below) and the second floor plan 
(left) show how certain features of 
the building were designed to comply 
with Michigan school law and to con- 
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Chalk Dust 


Assistant Principal’s Anthem 


When bigwigs come to visit school 

To see what they can see, 

The principal, that jovial man, 

Beams hospitality. 

But when wild mammas bustle in 

Intent on raising hob, 

The boss is in a conference, 

The assistant gets the job. 

fre there doggies on the playground which are 

apt to play too rough? Are there parents 

at the portals who are looking grim and 

tough? Are there overbearing salesmen who 

can't take a mild rebuff? Go to, O Supervisor, 

it's time to do your stuff! 

When Rotary requests a talk 

On Guidance and Its Quirks, 

The principal gets out his chalk 

And gives the boys the works. 

But when the roads are skiddy, 

No free lunch and no fee, 

The principal, that generous soul, 

Hands out the job to me. 

Do seven kids need bawling out, and all of 
them resistant? 

The busy boss can't be disturbed, so send for 
the assistant. 

{nd do the boilers need some steam as all the 
teachers claim? 

By gosh, I'll give ’em pressure, for that’s my) 
middle name. 


LAS and alas! Like all school people 
A who reach the age of 40, I have fallen 
low. I have promised a publisher to write 
a book. After 27, or less, flattering offers 
from publishing companies not listed among 
those you ought to know, I have, at length, 
received a bona-fide suggestion from a pub- 
lisher asking me to submit my glowing 
verbiage to the crudity of his bindery. 

O Muse Librorum, if I absolutely must 
write the book, let me write one that is 
fairly readable! Let me throw away my 
meager hoard of $10 words and write in 
plain English. Let me put down letter 
upon letter, and word upon word, but let 
there be some meaning to the words after 
they have collected themselves into sen 
tences. Let me split as few infinitives as 
seems reasonable and torture the word 
“very” as few times as possible. 





And when the book is written, let him 
who reads, if such there be, read with toler- 
ance and say: At least the fellow didn’t 
try to hide his ignorance. 

Or better yet, O Muse, let the book remain 
unwritten where it will be an everlasting 
credit to me for things that I might have 
done but never did. 


LESSED is the schoolmaster who re- 

alizes that it is just as important and 
socially useful for a teacher to take time 
graciously to instruct little Herbert in the 
manual manipulations leading to a mastery 
of the skills that deal with the intricacies 
of his intimate attire as it is for that teacher 
to be on time for the weekly seminar. 
Blessed is the principal whose sense of rel- 
ativity is so developed that he can find 
money for the latest kindergarten materials 
as readily as he scrapes out the cash for 
other things wherein he may engrave his 
name for a possible posterity. Blessed is 
the school executive who can grin and sneak 
away when he finds his favorite precepts 
in methodology are being violated to obtain 
results of which he never dreamed. Thrice 
blessed is he, for he is a good egg and com 
mands the respect of his faculty. 


ND when they shall ask of me: What 

did this one do to make the world 

a little better, to make life a little brighter, 

to make democracy a little clearer, I shall 
answer. 

She was a school teacher. It is true that 
she sometimes felt mean and dispirited and 
discouraged. It is true that she undervalued 
herself and her work and that she often 
failed to see the vision of her achievements. 
It is true that she sometimes indulged in 
too much aspirin of a Friday afternoon. 

Nevertheless, in her humble and un- 
selfish way, she brought light into dark 
places, she brought joy into troubled hearts, 
she brought beauty where ugliness had held 
sway. For these things, do we teach boys 


and girls. 
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Rural Guidance Is Ditferent 


J. ROY LEEVY 


Superintendent, Westfield Township 
High School, Westfield, Ill. 


RANTED that there is a need 

for guidance and that it is a 
function of the rural high school, 
the procedure for setting up a pro- 
gram of rural guidance necessitates 
planning and organization. In this 
planning the principal should make 
a careful analysis of the com- 
munity. He should know the his- 
tory and development of the com- 
munity in which the school is lo- 
cated. He may learn the community 
background from an “old settler” if 
there is no record of its history and 
development available. 

Then the principal should make a 
careful analysis of the school. He 
will want to know about its history 
and development. He will also need 
to know the kind of school popula- 
tion, the various industries and ac- 
tivities of the community. This may 
take time yet this work is the founda- 
tion for a guidance program. It will 
not pay to speed up this preliminary 
work too hastily. It would not be 
wise to recommend employment of 
a guidance specialist from the large 
city school system where a guidance 
program is in existence to speed up 
the While it might be 
wise to consult one or more guidance 
specialists about the values and the 
problems of guidance, it is necessary 
for the principal to take the commu- 
nity along with him as he builds a 
program. One weakness of the edu- 
cational program today in the small 
rural high school is the “blind imita- 
tion” of the large city school system. 


program. 


Then Enlist Co-Workers 


When the high school principal 
has carefully studied the community 
and the school he is ready to enlist 
the cooperation of his co-workers, the 
board of education and the faculty. 
The method will depend upon the 
type of board of education and fac- 
ulty. The board of education may 
frown upon the whole program if 
the principal fails to present the pro- 
gram properly. It would be unwise 
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to present it solely from the stand- 
point of something new. 

It is better to interest the board 
on the basis of basic pupil needs. To 
do this the principal should have 
basic information as to what the 
high school’s graduates are doing 
and, likewise, what those boys and 
girls are doing who did not com- 
plete high school. The latter group 
is often overlooked. If the principal 
has done a good job of presenting the 
program of guidance to the board of 
education the board will understand 
how the program of guidance will 
make the whole educational program 
more effective. 

Parts of the program should be 
introduced separately to the board; 
for example, printed materials, such 
as handbooks and bulletins of in- 
formation about the school’s pro- 
gram, will call for an increase in the 
school’s budget. 


Educating the Faculty 


After the cooperation of the board 
of education has been obtained, the 
principal will enlist the cooperation 
of his faculty. This may be accom- 
plished through a series of well- 
planned faculty meetings, at which 
guidance is cautiously interpreted to 
the teachers. The principal will need 
to organize a guidance committee 
from his faculty. Each teacher should 
be given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the guidance program. Many 
rural high school teachers are loaded 
too heavily with teaching subjects so 
the guidance work will have to be 
well distributed among the faculty. 

The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture should make a good counselor 
for rural boys because, as 4-H Club 
leader, he has had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with many of 
the farm boys. He may need to be 
orientated to other fields of industry 
through the reading of guidance and 
occupational literature. 

If there is no agriculture teacher 
in the school system there may be a 


good physical education and health 
teacher or there may be a _ sci- 
ence teacher who may become as- 
sistant counselor, to work in con- 
junction with the principal, who 
should be the chief counselor. 

A woman faculty member should 
work with the principal as an assist- 
ant counselor for there will be many 
problems among the girls in which 
the principal will need the help or 
assistance of a woman teacher. This 
does not refer to purely disciplinary 
problems for the problems of the 
rural high school girl are problems 
concerning the home. A study I 
made of the occupations of some 980 
rural high school graduates over a 
ten year period revealed that from 
64 to 84 per cent of the rural girl 
graduates had become housewives 
during a ten year period. 

The activities of the guidance com- 
mittee may well consist of similar 
surveys and the development of a 
continuous school census. Other ac- 
tivities may consist of setting up 
cumulative pupil personnel records 
and making surveys of community 
industries, civic clubs, fraternal and 
social groups. Few teachers in rural 
high schools today know much about 
the community in which they teach, 
so this information will help the 
teacher to know the community. 


Interpretation Is Vital 


Interpreting the guidance program 
to the public is vital to the efficiency 
of the program. How this should 
be done depends upon the person or 
persons available and upon the type 
of school community. Some writers 
on school publicity suggest that any 
program of the school can best be 
interpreted to the public by enlisting 
the cooperation and interest of the 
local newspaper editor. He usually 
knows the community and the people 
better than anyone else and he is 
usually interested in the whole edu- 
cational program. What shall be 
placed in the local newspaper con- 
cerning guidance depends upon the 
nature of the rural community and 
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the nature of the articles. It is wise 
not to say too much at first. 
Another means of interpretation 
is through contact with business and 
professional men and women of the 
community. This may be done 
through civic groups or by the prin- 
cipal in person. It is unwise to force 
interpretation upon any group or- 


ganization; it is far better to wait 





for an invitation from the organ- 
izations. 

There is a minimum of two kinds 
of guidance in the rural high school, 
educational and vocational. There 
are various ways of giving educa- 
tional guidance for there are at least 
two groups of pupils who are in 
need of it. There are the freshman 
and girls who have 


boys gone to 





Developing a Materials Room 


AURELIA DAVIS 


Teacher, J. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE materials room at the J. C. 
Murphy Junior High School, 
(Atlanta, Ga., is an outgrowth of a 
visit made by three Murphy teachers 
in December 1937 to the Parker 


District High School Greenville, 
S. C., where a progressive program 


has been developed. 
A materials room was among the 


many fine things observed there. 
This was a large room containing 
textbooks, m IPs, pictures, charts, 


drawing materials and supplies and 
iids of all kinds. A teacher wanting 
any material for a unit of work 
simply sent the subject of a unit to 
the materials librarian who collected 
and sent to that teacher everything 
in the bureau that pertained to that 
unit. This help was given to every 
The 
materials, it was observed, were con- 
tributed by pupils, librari 
ans and friends. 

The report of 
ceived enthusiastically by the prin- 
cipal and faculty at Murphy. It was 
decided to undertake such a project 
at this school, whereupon the princi- 
pal and a committee from the faculty 
selected the room adjoining the office 
of the school, purchased filing cabi- 
nets and display cabinets and solic- 
ited from the faculty materials that 
already had been helpful. Before this 
room was equipped, however, it was 
decided that would be 
a classroom adjoining the 
was converted to fulfill the 
Two sides of the room were 


school throughout the district. 
teachers, 


this idea was re- 


more space 
needed; 
library 
need. 

equipped with shelves for magazines 
and books to be used by the faculty 
in planning their work. Tables, a 
a closed cabi- 


magazine rack, chairs, 


net and a picture filing case com- 
pleted the initial equipment. 

The development of the materials 
The teachers con- 
tinued to send in pictures, clippings, 
maps, pamphlets and similar mate- 
rials that had proved beneficial in 
the course of their various teaching 
projects. These were labeled accord- 
ing to the title of the unit and were 
filed in the cabinet under that title. 
These cabinets now contain helps on 
such subjects as: Indians, special 
programs, Atlanta, international re- 
(2), 
migration, 
munication, 
and housing. 

The display cabinets 
handwork of the pupils and the proj- 
ects accomplished in various class- 
rooms. New materials are displayed 
on the tables so that the teachers 
become almost immediately — ac- 
quainted with the possibilities they 
afford. On the shelves are the books 
bought especially for the teachers, 
copies of published units, encyclo- 
pedias, reference works of various 
kinds, sets of supplementary texts 
and single copies of books useful in 
the classroom. Some of the booklets 
are in large enough quantities to be 
used by an entire class. 

The materials room is under the 
supervision of the librarian, who is 
a member of the materials commit- 
tee. All materials may be signed out 
by the librarian to the teachers for a 
reasonable length of time. The art 
department cooperates with the ma- 
terials committee in mounting pic- 
tures and clippings and similar 
technical details. 


room was rapid. 


lations Georgia, conservation, 
democracy, trade, com- 


transportation, pioneers 


show the 








school in the one room school where 
a single teacher has mothered them 
for eight years. In the high school 
they come into contact with several 
teachers and they will need counsel- 
ing. The second group in need of 
educational guidance is the senior 
class. 

Here is one method: In the spring 
of the year the eighth grade boys and 
girls who intend to go to high schooi 
the following fall are invited to the 
high school for a day. During this 
day of invitation they are escorted 
about the building, introduced to 
high school pupils and given hand- 
books and bulletins of information 
about the school. In the evening the 
eighth grade pupils are guests at an 
“open house” program at which there 
are displays of departmental work 
and a musical or literary recital. At 
the close of the program the eighth 
grade pupils are presented with di- 
plomas, entitling them to enter high 
school, by the county superintendent. 

This procedure may be followed 
by an early fall preregistration, espe- 
cially planned for freshmen, at which 
time each pupil is given a free medi- 
cal examination and bulletins of in 
formation, such as library helps, 
parking and auto driving helps. 
These are explained to the freshmen 
by counselors. 

The next big job of educational 
guidance comes at the close of the 
school year when some of the mem- 
bers of the senior class begin to think 
about going to college. The principal 
may confer with the seniors both 
individually and in groups. There 
should be an abundance of college 
bulletins available at all times in the 
library of the school. 

Vocational guidance may be han- 
dled by the principal and the agri- 
culture teacher. A survey of the oc- 
cupations of the high school grad- 
uates will aid the principal in col- 
lecting the right kind of literature 
about certain occupations. 

The placement of rural high 
graduates in industries depends upon 
the local school system and its prox- 
imity to an industrial town. As 
much follow- up work of pupils, both 
in college and in industry or in farm 
work, should be done as it is possible 
for the high school principal to do 
with the assistance of his guidance 
helpers. 
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North Side School, Kalispell, Mont., is a one story structure with fireproof basement. The first floor plan is shown below. 


Two Schools 1n Montana 


ESTERN Montana has had 
an unprecedented growth in 
population in the last five years as 
the result of an influx of people from 
the drought stricken areas. The 
problem of furnishing these people 
with the necessities of life has been 
dificult. Among other things pro- 
vision for adequate school housing 
has been one of the major consider- 
ations. 
In Kalispell, Mont., this lack of 
accommodations has been more pro- 
nounced, perhaps, than anywhere 





else in the state. The last grade school 
building program was completed in 
1929 and in the interim the school 
enrollment had increased to the point 
at which basement rooms and frame 
buildings were occupied. Various 
plans for enlargement of the school 
plant were discussed. In the spring 
of last year an application for the 
construction of two new buildings 
was submitted to the Public Works 
Administration and, after approval 
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FRED A. BRINKMAN 


Architect, Kalispell, Mont. 


of the project, contracts were awarded 
in the amount of $155,600, including 
equipment, for both buildings. Work 
on the new structures began Septem- 
ber 1938 and was completed in June 
1939, 

The first of the two buildings is 
designed as the original unit of a 
junior high school for the district. 
It provides for a gymnasium with 
shower and locker rooms and, in an 
adjoining wing, a library is included 
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The junior high school at Kalispell is collegiate Gothic in design. Below: 
The first floor plan, showing gymnasium and classroom wing. Eventually 
this building will be extended to include other classrooms and auditorium. 


with classrooms for music, art and 
general science. Eventually this 
building will be extended to include 
additional classrooms, an auditorium 
and administrative offices. 

The architectural treatment is col- 
legiate Gothic, considered to be best 
suited to the environment and to the 
type of instruction offered. Exterior 
walls are rendered in a soft shade of 
variegated dark red and brown tapes- 
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try brick with a judicious combina- 
tion of cream colored terra cotta. 
The copper roofed towers and an un- 
usual chimney lend an old world 
atmosphere to the whole composition 
without sacrificing the basic school 
needs. The building is of fireproof 
construction with the exception of 
the roof. 

Lobby and corridors are finished 
in Philippine mahogany with gold 
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sprayed acoustical plaster walls and 
ceilings, which are attractively deco- 
rated in red and blue Gothic stencils. 
Classrooms and library have smooth 
plaster walls and ceilings, painted in 
pastel tints of blue, primrose and 
coral, and battleship linoleum floors 
in Paisley gray. The gymnasium, 
with a seating capacity of 600 for 
basketball games, is finished with 
a smooth red brick wainscot, maple 
floor and acoustically corrected walls 
and ceiling. The location of the 
physical education department and 
music room at the end of the build- 
ing eliminates the possibility of dis- 
turbing academic class work. 

In the basement a large fireproof 
fuel room is required for the storage 
of wood. The heating plant, which 
is Vacuum steam with automatic con- 
trols and air conditioners in the class- 
rooms, is large enough to take care 
of future additions to the building. 
At the present time it also is used to 
heat the old Central School by means 
of a connecting steam tunnel. 

The second of the two buildings, 
located in the northwest part of the 
city, is intended for the use of grade 
school children and is a one story 
structure with fireproof basement. 
Provision is made for six classrooms, 
office, playroom and heating plant. 
There is a quiet dignity about this 
building with its plain cream colored 
brick surfaces relieved by horizontal 
lines and base of black vitrified brick. 
The entrance is massive and clean 
cut with a contrasting refinement of 
detail in the chromium grillework 
and electroliers. 

The materials of construction are 
solid brick bearing walls, concrete 
foundation, frame floors, interior par- 
titions and roof. The interior is fin- 
ished in brown and buff with deco- 
rative modernistic stencils in the 
main vestibule. 

Careful consideration has been 
given to sanitation and fire protec- 
tion. Corridors and toilet rooms have 
waxed composition floors with sani- 
tary cove bases and fiber board wain- 
scots trimmed with chromium molds. 
In order to minimize janitor labor, 
subway foot scrapers are installed 
flush with the concrete slabs at all 
entrances. An appreciable saving in 
the cost of construction was effected 
by the use of recessed metal lockers 
in all classrooms. 
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your heating and ventilating system 


Safeguard the youngsters’ health! Give them the break they deserve by furnishing the 
finest heating and ventilating equipment in the world—by American Blower. Remember, 
when you specify American Blower equipment, you can get the world-famous Nesbitt 
Heating and Ventilating Units for individual schoolroom heating and ventilating, or 

you can get an American Blower Central System. In either case, you get 

the finest equipment that money can buy—backed by the greatest ex- ' 
perience in the air handling, ventilating and heating industry. You : ~~ 
cannot afford to consider buying anything but the best, and, with 


American Blower equipment, the best often costs less. GET A BID 
AMERICAN BLOWER ss imerices tiower 


in Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, 6000 Russell Street, Detroit, Michigan 
heating contractor. 


Schoolrooms stay warm and comfortable 
with Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Units 


above). Attractive, compact, dependable. 


Complete American Blower Central Systems 
for heating and ventilating are also avail- 


able to meet every school need 








Why Good Children Are Good 


FRANK L. VAN ALSTINE 


Principal, Groveland School, Wayzata, Minn. 


HEN the boys and girls in 
the eighth the 
Groveland Experimental School, 
Wayzata, Minn., learned that they 


grade ol 


were soon to have a new combina- 
tion electric recording machine and 
radio, a discussion immediately de- 
veloped concerning where the ma- 
chine should be kept and who should 
be allowed to enjoy it during the 
noon hour and at other times when it 
was not being used in the formal 
educational program. 

Various suggestions were offered 
and it was finally decided that the 
possession of the new machine should 
be awarded on the basis of good 
school citizenship. The eighth grade 
homeroom challenged the children in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh grades to 
join them in the contest. 

Committee members were ap- 
pointed by the president of each class 
to draw up a set of rules and regula- 


After 
regula- 


tions governing the contest. 
the accompanying rules and 
tions (below) were adopted the prob- 
lem arose concerning the best method 
of judging each class by these rules. 
After much discussion it was decided 
that each class should appoint two 
inspectors whose duty it should be to 
report, at the end of each day, all 
activities that would deduct from a 
perfect score for the class to which 
the particular offender belonged. The 
seventh grade homeroom teacher was 
elected to receive all reports and 
properly to evaluate any and all com- 
plaints. It then became her duty to 
report each morning to the president 
of each class who, in turn, saw that 
the graphic representation of the con- 
test Was posted. 

An offense by any member of a 
class reduced the total score for the 
class that day since each class started 
each day with a perfect score of 145 





Rules Governing Radio Contest and Evaluation of Points 


General Good Conduct 
Acts of Courtesy 
Apologize for misbehavior. 
Attentive at all times; teacher's direc- 
tions given only once. 
Consider classmates’ rights. They 
need a quiet environment. 
Quietly find reference materials. 
Be courteous to schoolmates, teachers 
and visitors. 
Use “thank you,” “please” and “par- 
don me.” 
Don’t interrupt others. 
Responsibility 
Preparation of lessons. 
Proper attention to all special duties. 
Keep desks tidy. 
Keep room neat and orderly. 
Care of school property. 
Put used towels in container. 
Put lunch garbage in container. 
Keep line at the fountain close to the 


bho 
1 


wall. 

Avoid personal contact. 
Use tones of voice that are moderately 
loud. 

Show good leadership. ’ 

Proper Attitudes 20 
Show good school spirit. “4, 
Support all school activities. «/  , 
Show good sportsmanship. 


co 


Punctuality 15 
3e in your seat when second bell rings. 
Be at lunch table at proper time. 
Promptness in handing in assigned 
papers. 

Thrift 10 
Be economical in use of towels, soap 
and all other materials. 

Use your time profitably. 
Take part in banking activities. 

Health 10 

Wholesome play activities. 

Leave tables clean. 

Pleasant conversation at table. 

Eat slowly. Twenty minutes at lunch 
table. 

Proper conversation at all times. 

Safety 10 
One step at a time going up or down 
stairs. 

Avoid climbing in dangerous places. 
3e quiet and orderly in fire drills. 
Use playground equipment properly. 
Obey rules concerning bicycles. 

Do not play on highway. 

Put nothing in mouth you don’t in- 
tend to eat. 

Acts of Courage 5 
Help a younger playmate who may 
be in trouble. 


. > Admit that you are wrong. 


possible points. Each inspector re- 
ported on any pupil in any of the 
tour classes and inspectors held office 
for one week only. 

The average grade scores of the 
contest, which lasted for a period of 
thirty-seven days, were as follows: 
seventh, 77; eighth, 68; fifth, 68, and 
sixth, 54. 

With rare exceptions the seventh 
grade maintained itself at the top of 
the scale while the sixth grade con- 
sistently remained at the bottom. 
Another interesting feature is that 
the entire group seemed to score only 
about 50 per cent of what it was pos- 
sible to score. 

As the contest continued and as the 
graphic representation of their efforts 
continued to stare them in the face, 
the children made heroic efforts to 
better their scores. The possession of 
the radio, which was awarced to the 
highest ranking class each week, be 
came of small consequence. But they 
were much concerned over trying to 
see that their score climbed closer to 
the top of the scale. Some of the 
classes even ostracized some mem- 
bers and refused to give them a seat 
with the group. Numerous other 
schemes were tried and proved rea- 
sonably successful at the moment but 
none seemed to have a lasting effect 
on the conduct of the erring mem- 
bers. The graph shows that, despite 
all their efforts, the standing of the 
classes at the end of the contest was 
nearly the same as the standing at the 
beginning. 

A careful record was kept of all 
reports which were submitted by the 
inspectors. The frequency of offenses 
and the number of times each oc- 
curred are listed on page 62. 

In regard to the list of offenses it 
may be noted that the school has no 
regulations against whispering. The 
school follows an activity program of 
teaching and the inspectors were 
asked to report only talking which 
seemed to be unnecessary or which 
seemed to bother others. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that the contest was carried on over 
a period of two school months and 
that there were 101 children in the 
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A School Bus Is An Investment 
INVEST WISELY — BUY CHEVROLET! 























Body and Chassis Conversion by Wayne Body Co. 


For Safety, Economy, Dependability and Long Life 


You get big returns when you invest in 
a school bus built on a Chevrolet chassis. 
There’s extra safety in Chevrolet’s 
sturdy construction, new perfected 
hydraulic truck brakes, stabilized front 
end, and ease of steering. There’s extra 
economy with Chevrolet’s high gaso- 
line mileage and low oil consumption. 
There’s extra dependability because Chev- 
rolet has an unmatched record of day- 


after-day performance! 


For school bus operation, the line of 
Chevrolet chassis offers many remarkable 


improvements in truck engineering and 
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design. Inspect these chassis at your 
earliest opportunity, and see how they save 
money on every mile of operation. See how 
Chevrolet’s modern truck features assure 


safe transportation of school children. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* MAIL TODAY 


Truck Department 

Chevrolet Motor Division 

General Motors Sales Corporation 
General Motors Building 

Detroit, Michigan 





—_copies 
of your literature covering Chevrolet chassis in school bus service. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation to me,____ 


Name ~~ 
we 


School ge 
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a ~~ State lil 


City 








fifth, sixth, seventh and_ eighth 
grades, the results show, in the esti- 
mation of the faculty, a fine, well- 
behaved group of young citizens. In 
addition to becoming acutely con- 
scious of how their conduct affected 
the welfare of the whole group, the 
children did an amazing amount of 
research in almost every field of study 
included in the elementary school 
curriculum. 

In conclusion, the following sum- 
mary of points as disclosed by this 
study are presented: 

1. Elementary school children in 
the middle grades are interested in 
the activities of their classmates. 

2. Elementary school children in 
the middle grades respond quickly 
to almost any stimulus for good citi- 
zenship but the effect of the stimulus 
wears off just as quickly as is shown 
by the wide fluctuation in the score 
of any class. 

3. The offenses, if they may be 
called offenses, of the elementary 
school children against accepted rules 
and regulations are trivial. Not one 
of the 2818 offenses reported by the 
children in this study could be classi- 
fied as serious enough to merit more 
than passing attention by the teacher 
or principal. 

4. Elementary school children in 
the middle grades are good citizens 
because they want to be good citizens 
and not because of prizes offered 


them or because of the sccial pressure 
of their classmates. 


Offenses in Order of Occurrence 
Rank Offense Times Reported 


1. Whispering 1355 
2. Running in halls 277 
3. Fighting 179 
4. Unnecessary noise 139 
5. Returning to room for for- 
gotten articles 124 
6. Personal contact 124 
7. Wasting time 83 
8. Tardiness to class 72 
9. Abusing other property 69 
10. Profanity 66 
ll. Chewing gum 53 
12. Inattention in class 38 
13. Discourtesy 37 
14. Thumb and pencil chewing 36 
15. Disobeying orders 35 
16. Throwing chalk 20 
17. Tripping classmates 15 
18. Writing notes 15 
19. Whistling 14 
20. Pushing classmates 12 
21. Throwing paper wads 8 
22. Eating candy 7 
23. Throwing paper airplanes 7 


24. Drawing pictures during 
class period 6 


25. Incomplete work 6 
26. Making faces 5 
27. Pinching 4 
28. Sliding on banister 4 
29. Playing with smoking equip- 
ment, pipes, matches and 
cigaret lighters 3 
30. Untidiness 3 
31. Erasing class work from 
blackboard 2 





Selling Educational Innovations 


WILLIAM E. HAYES 


Principal, Intermediate School, Raritan, N. J. 


NE of the real problems faced 
by administrators in transi- 
tional schools is that of interpreting 
a new educational program to the 
public. Granted that it is the job 
of the school executive to bring mat- 
ters of general interest before the 
taxpayers, the machinery of opera- 
tion for this has often become 
clogged with irrelevant issues, weak 
approaches and poor methods. 
“Shall we go along quietly and 
change without fanfare?” “Shall we 
announce the new program and pub- 
licize as we go?” “Just how much 
can we expect the public to under- 
stand?” “What does this change 
mean to the community?” Familiar 
questions, all, but questions the an- 
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swers to which may mean the suc- 
cess or failure of a new program. 

In the main, the one generaliza- 
tion that is advantageous to follow 
concerns the ability of the commu- 
nity to accept and to digest a transi- 
tion. Far better to proceed slowly, 
carry the program forward step by 
step and consolidate the gains than 
to startle a community with revolu- 
tionary procedures. Teachers, princi- 
pals and taxpayers should all be 
passengers in the educational vehicle, 
proceeding down the road of ad- 
vancement. 

When the ground was broken for 
a new program in the community 
of Raritan, N. J., the campaign of 
selling it began with the teachers 





making personal surveys of the ideas, 
opinions and desires of the parents 


in matters of education. It was in- 
teresting to note among the replies 
the similarity as to what was ex- 
pected of the schools. Apparently, 
parents know what education should 
do for their children, even though 
educators are not agreed! 

The list of questions asked in this 
manner was followed by a ques- 
tionnaire that invited specific queries 
about education. This was largely 
concerned with curriculum changes, 
social problems of the school and 
increased offerings. The questions 
were compiled and augmented by a 
list derived from educational peri- 
odicals and newspaper articles, plus 
a series of traditional pattern ques- 
tions. These constituted the nucleus 
of an “information, please” survey 
of education in general and of our 
own schools in particular. 

One difficulty faced was that of 
organizing the questions in logical 
reading order, pyramiding them in 
order of difficulty. This was deemed 
necessary in order that a complete 
overview of the picture might be 
shown. Next in order was the hurdle 
of terminology. Relatively little edu- 
cational material could be found 
written in simple, understandable 
terms. It was, therefore, necessary 
to forget the oral tools of the trade 
and to concentrate on explaining the 
program in lay terms. This acted as 
a temporary stymie but, after some 
experimenting and revision, the ma- 
terial was finally embodied in pam- 
phlet form. 

It is comparatively early to draw 
conclusions as to the outcome of the 
change in education in the commu- 
nity. However, there seem to be 
some definite advantages to the pro- 
cedures followed that are indicative 
to some degree of future success. 
First, the pulse of the community 
was utilized as a guide post, serving 
to check, modify and, in some cases, 
revise what seemed to be imperative 
objectives. Second, community par- 
ticipation in formulation of plans 
and policy should later mean com- 
munity cooperation in advancing the 
welfare of the schools. Finally, a 
school executive who reveals his phi- 
losophy and procedures to the sup- 
porters of the community’s largest 
enterprise is truly laying the founda- 
tion of a democratic system of edu- 
cation. 
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NAIRN LINOLEUM IN THE BEGINNING 


MEANS BEAUTY AND ECONOMY IN THE END 





Kindergarten of ‘the new Central Grade School at Glencoe, Illinois. 


—the ideal floor for all school 
areas, from kindergarten up 


Kindergarten and classroom, gymna- 
sium, auditorium, principal’s office! All 
these school areas are made quieter, 
more comfortable, more attractive with 
a floor of Nairn Sealex Linoleum. And 
just as it fits every requirement for 
floors, Nairn Linoleum fits the school 


budget. It can be installed in new 
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buildings or old without expensive 
preparatory work . . . it is economical 
to maintain. 

Sanitary, too, and wonderfully easy 
to clean. No wonder school boards 
the country Over are specifying ‘Floors 
of Nairn Sealex Linoleum.’ 

There is a wide choice of Nairn 
Sealex patterns...Veltone, Jaspé, Plain 
Colors and attractive custom-cut de- 
signs. Installed by Authorized Con- 


A striking example of how Nairn 
Sealex Linoleum, with appropriate custom-cut designs, can make a schoolroom more cheerful and inviting. 


tractors, Nairn Linoleum carries a 
guaranty bond covering the full value 
of workmanship and materials. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC.,, KEARNY, N. J. 





Floors and Walls 
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Measuring Teacher Load 


MYERS 


Supervisor of Research, Virginia State Board of Education 


CHARLES EVERETT 


WO important aspects of teacher 

load measurement need to be 
distinguished clearly: (1) the opti- 
mum teacher load for a school and 
(2) the optimum teacher load for a 
particular teacher. 

The data presented by Kenneth 
W. Eells indicate that the criterion 
of 50 best and 50 
does not distinguish between the 
simple pupil-teacher ratio and the 
Douglass formula as valid measures 
of “best” and “poorest” schools.* It 
appears reasonable that 400 pupils in 
one school and 400 similar pupils in 
another school of the same type call 
for the same number of teachers and 
that the simple pupil-teacher ratio is 


poorest schools 


an adequate measure of the teacher 
load to be carried. Whether or not 
the load how it is 
carried are separate problems. 


is carried and 


“Two Serious Shortcomings” 


The first of the “two serious short- 
comings” of the pupil-teacher ratio 
as a measurement (as stated by 
Eells) relates to internal school or- 
ganization. If one school is more 
inefhcient in the organization of its 
work than another and thereby cre- 
ates more work to no good end, it 
does not have a heavier teacher load 
than the more efficiently organized 


school. 
The factors of class size, length of 
period and nonclassroom assign- 


ments are all vital elements in the 
internal organization, control and 
management of a school, rather than 
a measure of the total work to be 
performed by it. A school with 440 
pupils should call for approximately 
10 per cent more teacher work than 
a similar school of 400 pupils. Hence, 
if schools are of a type sufficiently 
similar to be compared, the simple 
pupil-teacher ratio appears to be the 
proper measure for this purpose. 
With the distinction here made, 
both “shortcomings” of the simple 
pupil-teacher ratio apply only to the 


*Eells, Kenneth W.: Measuring Teacher Load, 
The NaTion’s ScHooits 23:49 (Feb.) 1939. 
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work of individual teachers and the 
Douglass formula is a desirable and 
useful refinement for comparing the 
teacher loads carried by different 
teachers and as an aid in assigning 
work to teachers. 

Though Eells’ treatment of the 
data does not make a case for the 
reliability of the Douglass formula 
in measuring the extent to which a 
school performs its duty in carrying 
out all of its responsibilities, judg- 
ments based upon the type of data 
the formula calls for should be useful 
for this purpose. This is a measure 
of the quantity and diversity of a 
teaching program rather than of the 
effectiveness of the teaching. The 
50 best and the 50 poorest schools 
were doubtless judged more on the 
evidence of desirable educational out- 
comes than on mechanical methods 
often thought conducive to good 
education. 

A question also may be raised as 
to what constitutes “favorable teacher 
load conditions.” Eells evidently as- 
sumes that a low teacher load is the 
desirable one. The converse of Eells’ 
statement may be suggestive: Good 
educational programs may be car- 
ried out despite light teacher loads 
and poor programs may be carried 
out despite relatively heavy teacher 
loads. 


Application of Data 


Such objective data as we have 
appear to indicate that our studies 
of teacher load may not include suf- 
ficient range to show great differ- 
ences. A range of from 18 to 30 
pupils per teacher may be compa- 
rable to a horse carrying 18 to 30 
pounds, or 360 to 600 pounds. A 
teacher load below optimum may be 
a serious handicap to effective teach- 
ing as is one above optimum. The 
point at issue is that expert profes- 
sional judgment, conditioned by per- 
sonal experience, may properly deter- 
mine how many pupils should be 
assigned teacher A in school B, but 
that scientific students of education 


should not lend their influence to 
the popular sentiment favoring small 
classes or large classes except as they 
have been demonstrated to be more 
effective. Such an important factor 
in school finance as the optimum 
teacher load should not be left to 
personal opinion or to mob psychol- 
ogy. If the effect of teacher load 
upon educational results is not meas- 
urable, its financial effect upon the 
budget is measurable. 

The optimum teacher load may 
be as variable as the optimum load 
for horses. It is self-evident that one 
vigorous horse may carry 150 pounds 
with the same ease another horse 
carries 50 pounds. Then, the opti- 
mum horse load will vary with the 
type of pack, the vehicle drawn, the 
type of draft or the speed of work. 


Measurements Not Practical 


Though the cabinetmaker distin- 
guishes between mahogany and old 
field pine and may find a particular 
piece of mahogany of no value and 
a particular piece of old field pine 
serviceable, his only scientific meas- 
urements are of length, width and 
thickness. The laboratory can meas- 
ure the load an oak or a pine joist 
will carry but the carpenter finds 
his judgment superior to laboratory 
averages in dealing with particular 
joists. We would seldom finish a 
building, if we tried to measure the 
effect of the windshake, the knot or 
the dotty spot upon the time a joist 
will carry a given load. For prac- 
tical school organization and admin- 
istration even the Douglass formula 
may be found more trouble than it 
is worth. On the other hand, the 
school administrator, at some stage 
in his professional education, should 
learn of as many of the factors of 
teacher load and as much of the 
nature of each as educational science 
can offer. 

If educators have a “prejudice” 
for small classes, casual assumptions 
that they are desirable by otherwise 
careful scientific writers tend to 
strengthen the prejudice and give it 
the force of scientific authority. 
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CONTROL BY JOHNSON - 


THROUGHOUT SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN MANY CITIES 
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Johnson automatic tem- 
perature control is se- 
lected for building after 
building in the school 
systems of many cities. 
Here is evidence that 
“Control by Johnson” is a 
dependable and effective 
money-saver, regardless 
of the size of building or 
type of heating plant. 


In these modern school 
buildings at Aberdeen, 
S.D., built at various times 
from 1921 to date, ‘‘Con- 
trol by Johnson” is accom- 
plished by more than a 
hundred room thermo- 
stats. Uniform tempera- 
tures, for health,economy, 
and convenience, are 
assured. 





















AUTOMATIC ino uMroity CONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY: MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tenure Does Not Lock the Exit 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HE chief objection, if not the 

only one, raised against teachers’ 
tenure statutes is the assumed difh- 
culty or impossibility of dispensing 
with the services of permanent teach- 
ers for good cause. Even those who 
advance this argument with the most 
vehemence are aware that such is 
never the intent of the legislature. 

Year by year more states adopt 
tenure laws and, as more and more 
decisions of their courts interpreting 
these statutes become a matter of 
record, evidence mounts to prove that 
they do not tie the hands of school 
boards or make the position of the 
permanent teacher impregnable. 

In the first place, tenure statutes 
invariably provide for the dismissal 
of teachers by abolition of their posi- 
tions for bona fide reasons not at all 
related to the quality of their services, 


such as a substantial decrease in the 


necessary economies, the new board 
of education could for those reasons 
lawfully terminate the services of a 
supervising principal who had been 
on tenure in one of the former dis- 
tricts.' 

In another Pennsylvania case the 
board abolished all kindergarten 
classes and terminated the services of 
a permanent teacher serving therein. 
The court said: “When an entire de- 
partment is lawfully abolished for 
valid reasons, which may include 
financial ones, in the interest of a 
more efficient system, the teachers in 
that department can be dismissed.” 

In a third Pennsylvania situation in 
which most of the pupils in a school 
had been enrolled in academic 
courses, the installation of a commer- 
cial department caused a great reduc- 
tion of enrollment in these courses 
and a great increase in commercial 





Tenure laws are popularly assumed to be iron clad 
statutes that make the position of the permanent 


teacher impregnable. 


As more and more interpreta- 


tions are handed down by the courts, evidence mounts 
to prove that boards of education are not prevented 


from removing 


teachers for 


good reasons not 


related to the quality of their professional services 





number of pupils enrolled or the un- 
avoidable necessity of a reduction in 
the budget. To be sure, these pro- 
visions must be accompanied by cer- 
tain safeguards to prevent their being 
used as means of circumventing the 
purpose of the law, but the way is 
always open for their honest and 
aboveboard use when the best inter- 
ests of the school system require dis- 
missal of personnel. 

For example, in a Pennsylvania 
case in which two school districts 
merged on account of a reduction in 
the number of pupils and to effect 
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courses. Under these circumstances 
the court held that the school board 
could lawfully terminate the services 
of a permanent teacher on account 
of the substantial decrease in the 
number of pupils in courses that he 
was certificated to teach, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was no 
decrease in the total enrollment of 
the school as a whole.* 





"Walker’s Appeal, (Pa.), 2 A. 
(1938). 

“Ehret v. School District of Borough of Kulp- 
mont, 333 Pa. 518, 5 A. (2d) 188 (1939). 
3Jones v. Holes et al., (Pa.), 6 A. (2d) 102 


(1939.) 


(2d) 770 


Other cases could be cited here 
from the same state to show that the 
courts will not tolerate the abolition 
of a teacher’s position as a transpar- 
ent subterfuge to effect his dismissal 
for some unlawful reason, but space 
does not permit description of these 
cases. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate that the positions of permanent 
teachers may be abolished for valid 
reasons related to the economical and 
efficient operation of the school sys- 
tem. 

In the second place, tenure statutes 
always provide that permanent teach- 
ers may be dismissed for specific 
shortcomings, such as incompetency, 
insubordination, neglect of duty, im- 
morality or other misconduct. Fre- 
quently to such a list is added the 
phrase “or other good cause,” to be 
sure that the statute will not fail to 
cover every possible situation justify- 
ing dismissal. 

The tenure laws merely stipulate 
that dismissal of a permanent teacher 
shall be accomplished only by certain 
regular procedures that are designed 
to prevent gross injustices. These in- 
clude the preparation of written 
charges, due notice thereof to the ac- 
cused in order that he may have 
reasonable opportunity to explain and 
defend and a hearing in which both 
sides of the controversy can be fairly 
presented. 

This hearing need not have ail the 
formalities of a proceeding in a court 
of law. It is sufficient if the accused 
is given fair opportunity to present 
testimony or other evidence in his 
own behalf and if this evidence is 
received and examined by the board 
and not capriciously ignored. After 
a fair hearing the decision is at the 
discretion of the board and will not 
be reviewed by the courts unless it 
can be alleged that the board’s action 
was in violation of the statute or pat- 
ently arbitrary or unreasonable. 

Obviously the design of the whole 
procedure is merely to protect the 
public servant from being dismissed 
on account of unsubstantiated rumor, 
unjustified personal malice or petty 
political greed on the part of un- 
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THE RIGHT 
OFFICE MACHINE 
TRAINING IN THE 


Recent nation-wide surveys have shown a 
definite need in business offices today for 
employees trained to operate adding, cal- 
culating, bookkeeping and other types of 
figuring machines—both for general office 


work and for specialized machine jobs. 


In order properly to prepare scudents for 
such jobs, it is highly essential that class- 
room training should parallel actual office 
requirements and conditions as nearly as 
possible... that the types of machines used 
inthe classroom should be the same as those 


used in the majority of business offices. 


Since Burroughs machines predominate in 


-»- HELPS 


STUDENTS GET BETTER 
JOBS IN THE MODERN 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


business, it is only logical that a majority 
of schools giving this type of vocational 
training should use Burroughs machines 
... that Burroughs, with years of experience 
in meeting the needs of business, is con- 
structively assisting many schools to plan 
and install practical business machine 


training courses. 


This experience is available to you, with- 
out obligation, by writing to the Burroughs 


Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6713 Second Boulevard . Detroit, Michigan 








INSTRUCTION PRoJE 
CTs 
in OFFICE MACHINES 


THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 


This new manual is offered gratis 


oMelile-ltMelileMul-ilel-eMee) ml olelel iets 
of private and public schools, 
superintendents, principals, and ry 


‘ CURRICULUM Constave: 
commercial department heads. os UCTION 


Write today for your free copy. 


Burroughs 
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worthy accusers. It provides an open, 
orderly and reasonably prompt meth- 
od of terminating his tenure when 
sufficient cause can be alleged and 
proved before the board acting as an 
unprejudiced tribunal. 

For example, in a Pennsylvania 


had 


years as in- 


district a teacher been 
many 


structor in history, civics and physical 


school 
employed for 


education, including coaching ath- 
letics. After he had attained perma- 
nent status he was relieved, against 
his will, of coaching football, where- 
upon he refused to coach basketball, 
which had been regularly assigned to 
him. This was apparently a plain 
case of insubordination, which under 
the Pennsylvania tenure law is cov- 
ered by the phrase “wilful neglect of 
duty.” Accordingly, after due notice 
and hearing, the school board dis- 
missed him. 

In contesting the the 
teacher attempted to distinguish be- 


decision, 


tween teaching and coaching and 
maintained that, since the statutory 
form of contract under which he was 
employed merely required him to 
“teach” and made no mention of 
coaching, he could not be dismissed 
for refusal to coach basketball as long 
as his services as instructor in phys- 
ical education were otherwise satis- 
factory. 

The court, in sustaining his dis- 
missal, held that “teaching” phys- 
ical education embraces all forms of 
athletics and that a teacher may be 
assigned to any coaching duties for 
which he is qualified. “Disobedience 
of reasonable orders of a board of 
education is an act of negligence.” 

Another case in which the dis- 
missal of a permanent teacher was 
upheld involved a definition of the 
words “immorality, incompetency, in- 
temperance,” in the Pennsylvania 

*“Ganaposki’s Appeal, 332 Pa. 550, 2 A. (2d) 


(1938) 





H. W. 


SHAW. 
that counts—Harry Howe vt. 
ity to somebody else—Morrison. 
Ropert QuILLEN. 


own hands. 


will be sorry —Mark Twain. 


CoLe. 





As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. Rossman 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


Today is yesterday's pupil—FRANKLIN. 

Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed.—Bovte. 
‘Tis looking downward makes one dizzy. 
No wind serves him who has no destined port-~—MonTaAIcne. 

1 good name is better than a girdle of gold.—FreNcu Provers. 
I see in every child the possibility of a perfect man.—FRoeBEL. 


Rumor is a vagrant without a home and lives upon what it can pick up.— 
It isn't the size of the dog in the fight, but the size of the fight in the dog, 
The individual who is not sure of himself seeks peace by asserting superior- 
If you would tell others how to use a shovel, let’s see the corns on your 
Let us endeavor so to live that when we come to die even the undertaker 


The teacher who can train one pupil to become a great thinker or inspire 
one pupil with high ideals of unselfish service has done more than a 
general who leads an army or a millionaire who amasses a fortune.— 


—BROWNING. 











tenure statute. The teacher in this 
case was the wife of the proprietor 
of a local lunchroom and beer garden 
and after school hours and during 
vacations she worked as a waitress in 
her husband’s place of business. It 
was alleged that on several occasions 
she drank beer, served beer to cus- 
tomers, shook dice and showed cus- 
tomers how to play a_ pinball 
machine, all in the presence of school 
children. Upon these grounds and 
upon the ground that the superin- 
tendent of schools had rated her as 
unsatisfactory, the board dismissed 
her. 

The court had to determine 
whether the evidence sustained the 
charges of “immorality, intemperance 
and incompetency.” In so doing, it 
adopted a broad definition of these 
terms. 

As to the first term “under the 
intent and meaning of the act, im- 
morality is not essentially confined to 
a deviation from sex morality; it 
may be such a course of conduct as 
offends the morals of the community 
and is a bad example to the youth 
whose ideals a teacher is supposed to 
foster and to elevate.” As to the sec- 
ond, “nor need intemperance be con- 
fined strictly to overindulgence in 
alcoholic liquors; temperance im- 
plies moderation and a person may 
be intemperate in conduct without 
being an alcoholic addict.” 

As to incompetency, said the court, 
this may be broadly interpreted as 
meaning any disqualification or un- 
fitness to discharge the required duty. 
Competency as a teacher is by no 
means limited to ability to teach the 
“three R’s.” It includes ability to 
maintain a course of conduct that 
will command the respect and good 
will of the community.” 

Other current cases could be cited 
to illustrate that under tenure laws 
the courts will order the reinstate- 
ment of permanent teachers who 
have been dismissed without proper 
notice and hearing or upon flimsy or 
unsubstantiated charges that are not 
provided for in the statute. The 
purpose of this article is merely to 
demonstrate that tenure laws do not 
hog-tie boards of education, as is 
sometimes unwarrantedly feared. 
*Horosko v. School District of Mount Pleasant 


Township et al., (Pa.), 6 A. (2d) 866 (1939), 
reversing 135 Pa. Super. 102, 4 A. (2d) 601. 
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H ERE’S the RCA Victrola for your 
schoolroom or auditorium! It’s not 
an ordinary Victrola. It’s an instru- 
ment designed for school use. An in- 
strument that RCA Victor engineers 
have created in response to the ex- 
pressed wishes of school principals, 
supervisors and teachers! 

It has the volume you need for a 
large classroom or average audito- 
rium — amplifier provides 10 watts 
output. It’s amazingly simple to op- 
erate—for it has a newly developed 
automatic on-and-off switch which 
starts the turntable when the tone 
arm is moved toward the record. And 
its price is easily within the scope of 
even the most modest school budget. 

Study this RCA Victrola’s features. 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Notice the warmth, 
the true fidelity of reproduction it 
provides. You'llsay—“‘It’s just what 


we need at the school!” 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio 
Tubes in their sound ~~ 





AN RCA VICTROLA DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS! 





“*RCA Victor,”’ **Victrola’’ Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 






School use is the principal use for which 
this outstanding new instrument has been 
built. Its volume. ..its ease of operation... 
its fidelity of reproduction. ..and its price, 
all meet school requirements. 





The Features Tell the Story! 


RCA Victrola Model R-98 illustrated offers you these features: 


Plays 10” and 12” records @ Has constant speed induction motor 
with new automatic on-and-off switch e@ Top loading tone arm 
and automatic needle cup @ 5-tube amplifier—10-watt output e 8” 
electro-dynamic speaker @ New and improved pick-up e Hand- 
some walnut cabinet. 


RCA Victor has many other fine Victrolas—with or without radio 
which are especially desirable for school use. See them at your local 
RCA Victor Dealer's or mail the coupon for a descriptive folder. 











tendents and teachers. Send cou- 
pon for your copy. 


F The new RCA Victor Audio-Visual Catalog 
T j ks has just been published! Contains valua- 
racemar: ble information for all school superin- 
~~ 
| ~~ 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


c., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg: Co., | 
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The School Cafeteria 


MARY 


CONDUCTED BY 
DeGARMO BRYAN 





‘Stagger System Stops Crowding 


OST urban high schools are 
M. in continuous session from 8 
or 8:30 o'clock in the morning until 
2 or 2:30 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Because of traffic hazards and _ be- 
cause of the need of dismissing 
school early so that the older pupils 
may obtain gainful employment, it 
is necessary from an administrative 
and educational point of view to 
keep the pupils in school throughout 
the entire session. 

This situation has brought about 
establishment of the so-called 
school cafeteria. It is to be noted 
with regret, however, that too fre- 
quently building and finance com- 
missions regard the high school cafe- 
teria as a mere frill in the high 
school setup and, like a frill, it is 
often in a “torn and frayed” condi- 
tion. Not infrequently, the cafeteria 
is located in the basement of the 
school, with inadequate light and 
ventilation, thus making the “frill” 
dark and unattractive besides. 

The trouble with our educational 
setup is that there is too much “ab- 
landlordism.” Board mem- 
and school superintendents 
must of necessity administer from a 
distance and, therefore, lack visible 
evidence of conditions that require 
constant adjustment. 

In many schools the cafeterias are 
far too small, having accommoda- 
tions for not more than one quarter 
or one third of the enrollment. The 
tables are bare, the benches or stools 
have no back rests and the ceiling is 
low and not soundproof. The result 
is that many high school pupils dis- 
like going to the cafeteria. 

Obviously, this type of accommo- 
dation does not contribute either to 
the development of good table man- 
ners or to the consumption of bene- 
ficial meals. Hence, in every sizable 
high school there are to be found 
scores, if not hundreds, of children 
who go without a meal from break- 
fast time until they return home at 
2 or 3 o'clock. When to this num- 
ber we add those unfortunate onés 


the 
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GUSTAVE 


A. FEINGOLD 


Principal, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 


who come to school without an ade- 
quate breakfast or with no breakfast 
at all, the failure to give proper em- 
phasis and active support to nutri- 
tion on the secondary school level 
becomes almost criminal. 

The function of the high school 
cafeteria is to make it possible for 
all pupils of the school to eat a 
wholesome luncheon during the 





Typical Menu for One Day 


Fresh mushroom soup, bread and 
butter sandwich 5 cents 
Pot roast, fresh vegetable, gravy, 
Franconia potatoes, buttered 
onions 10 cents 
Baked Idaho potato, buttered cauli- 
flower, shredded beets or spring 
salad, bread and butter sand- 
wich and peppermint candy 10 cents 
Orange and date salad with celery 
curls, cheese puff 10 cents 
Desserts 5 cents 
Cake with Holland cream icing 
Apricot timbale 
Baked custard 
Grapefruit 
Homemade oatmeal 
Baking powder biscuit 


l cent 
2 cents 


cookie 





school session. For this purpose the 
cafeteria must meet the following 
demands: (1) adequate space so that 
all children may be able to eat sit- 
ting down; (2) reasonably priced 
food so that all children may be able 
to afford to buy school luncheons; 
(3) cleanliness and attractiveness so 
that children may enjoy the room. 

From the administrative angle, 
that part of the school organization 
that deals with the recess periods and 
the feeding of the pupils is the prin- 
cipal’s most ticklish job. It is easy 
enough to administer a school when 
the pupils are broken up into groups 
of twenties and thirties and are in 
their classrooms under the control of 
their teachers but it is a different 
thing to have them in the cafeteria 
and corridors, a thousand or more 


at a time, with few teachers avail- 
able to supervise them. 

In arranging the luncheon periods, 
the principal may be hampered by 
a dozen different kinds of handicaps: 
(1) the cafeteria may not be large 
enough to hold even half of the 
school enrollment; (2) the building 
may be so constructed that when 
part of the student body goes to 
luncheon, it disturbs that part which 
remains in recitation; (3) the man- 
agement of the cafeteria may be out 
of his control and the food so poor 
or so costly that most children do 
not care to buy it; (4) there may be 
no place where the children can 
leave their books and other belong- 
ings when they go to the lunchroom, 
making it inconvenient for them to 
carry their trays or to find adequate 
space at the dining tables. 

Each of these difficulties except 
No. 3 was encountered at Bulke- 
ley High School, Hartford, Conn., 
when it was opened in 1926. Al- 
though the enrollment at the time 
was about 980, there were hardly 
enough tables and chairs to accom- 
modate more than one third that 
number in the cafeteria. Through 
persistent requests, repeated year af- 
ter year, the cafeteria accommoda- 
tions were raised to 600. But the en- 
rollment of the school did equally 
as well, for it jumped in the course 
of thirteen years from 980 to 1900, 
so that cafeteria accommodations are 
still less than one third of the reg- 
istration. 

Furthermore, it was found that 
the school had been constructed with 
only two staircases leading from the 
several floors to the cafeteria. Since 
it was impossible to send all pupils 
to the cafeteria at the same time, 
under any circumstances, it was nec- 
essary to establish two recess periods. 

The session begins at Bulkeley 
High School at 8:30 o’clock in the 


morning. Recitation periods are 
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R-16 and RG-16 
COLT AUTOSANS 


for Corner Installation 


Save Space...Cut Costs 
In Dishwashing 





VEN if your space is limited, you can now enjoy all the 

time-and-mone y-saving advantages of the famous R-16 
and RG-16 Colt Autosans. With these new Corner Types, 
you can install the most efficient dishwashing machine in a 
corner of your kitchen ... out of everybody's way! 


COMPACT... SPEEDY 
Requiring only 21” x 21” floor-space, these machines will 
handle tableware for 50‘to 150 persons with only a single 
operator. They clean and sterilize so fast that dishes may 
be re-used two and three times each meal. You get cleaner 
dishes, smaller china investment, less breakage and lower 
dishwashing costs. 


FAMOUS R-16 FEATURES 
Typical features which have made the R-16 and RG-16 Colt 
Autosans the most popular dishwashers of their capacity 
are: spray tubes above and below the tableware, for most 
efficient washing and rinsing; large Colt-built pump with 
14 H.P. motor, to maintain full pressure on sprays and 
de luge tableware with 100 gals. of wash solution per minute; 
no inside moving parts to cause trouble; fingertip control. 


* * * * *% 


Model R-16 is made of Stainless Steel; RG-16, of 
Galvanized Iron . . . otherwise identical. Both 
now available for straight-away or corner instal- 
lations. Investigate the money-saving possibilities 
of these remarkable machines. Mail coupon for 
details today! Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Autosan Machine Division, Hartford, Connecticut. 










Models R-16 and RG-16 


for Corner Installation 


















Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Autosan Machine Division 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Please send full information on the new R-16 
and RG-16 Colt Autosans for corner installation. 
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Boys call for their luncheon bags, which are checked in booths in the 
cafeteria so that pupils do not have to carry them around the school. 


The 


pupils are in continuous attendance 


forty-five minutes in length. 


from opening to closing time, which 
is 2 o'clock. After a little experi- 
found that the 
should be 


mentation, it 
optimal 
thirty minutes. This gives the teach- 
ers and pupils ample time in which 
to eat their luncheon and prevents 
the pupils from becoming restless. 

The fifteen 
minutes after the close of the first. 


Was 


recess period 


second recess starts 
The first recess comes at the end of 
the third recitation period and the 
second, at the end of the fourth reci- 
tation period. While the 
group is at luncheon, the first is hav- 
ing its fourth recitation period. The 
fifteen minute interval between the 


Sec ond 


two recess periods affords ample 
time in which to clear the dining 
room tables and to set out the dishes 
of food on the counter. At the end 
of the second recess, all pupils go 
into their fifth period recitations. 
Because of the fact that the man- 
ual training building and the two 
largest study halls are located on the 
first floor, it so happens, fortunately, 
that there are just about as many 
pupils in recitation on the first floor 
the second and third floors 
combined. Therefore the 
has been so set up that all pupils 
who have their fourth recitations or 
study hall assignments on the first 
floor go to the cafeteria during the 
first recess; while all who have their 
fourth period recitations and study 
hall assignments on the second and 
third floors go to the second lunch- 


as on 
schedule 


eon period. 
As all pupils in the school change 
classes at the end of the third recita- 


72 


tion period, the fact that some of 
them go to the cafeteria while others 
go to their recitations causes no dis- 
turbance. Furthermore, since the re- 
cesses are by floors, pupils have the 
privilege of spending their recess pe- 
riod partly in the cafeteria and partly 
on their respective floor levels. This 
keeps them off the floors that are in 
recitation and enables them to spend 
ten or fifteen minutes socially. 

To relieve the pupils of their en- 
cumbrances, such as _ textbooks, 
shelves have been built in the corri- 
dors adjacent to the cafeteria, where 
they may leave their books when 
they go to luncheon. 

It was found that in spite of the 
low price of food many pupils, espe- 
cially boys, were in the habit of go- 
ing all day without luncheon. In 
some cases the parents could not af- 
ford the 10 or 15 cents for luncheon. 
In others the youngsters would try 
to save the 10 or 15 cents for the 
movies, for club dues or whatever it 
might be. 

In private talks with some of these 
pupils and their parents, the prin- 
cipal learned that the reason why 
they refused to bring sandwiches to 
school was that they did not like to 
trundle their luncheon bags about 
the building all morning. To leave 
their luncheon bags in their desks 
or lockers was not always conven- 
ient, because when they had their 
recess, the homerooms in which their 
desks or lockers were located were 
often in recitation. This made it im- 
possible for most of them to return 
for their luncheon bags. 

To overcome this difficulty, two 
beoths were erected in the cafeteria 


“ 





with enough shelf space to accom- 
modate 400 luncheon bags. The 
spaces are numbered and _ provided 
with tags suspended from hooks. 
Shortly before the school doors open 
in the morning, two N.Y.A. helpers 
take charge of these booths to check 
in the pupils’ luncheons. When the 
recess periods begin, these or two 
other N.Y.A. pupils hand out the 
luncheon bags on presentation of 
the tags. In this way, some 400 boys 
and girls, many of whom would not 
be having any luncheon at all dur- 
ing the entire school day, have been 
induced to bring sandwiches from 
home. In most cases, these are sup- 
plemented with milk or dessert or 
both, purchased in the school. 

Although there are two recess pe- 
riods at Bulkeley High School, it 
would still be impossible to accom- 
modate the school population in the 
cafeteria, which has accommodations 
for only 600 children at a time, if it 
was not for the policy of “stagger- 
ing” the pupils. 

At the beginning of the first re- 
cess period, all those who have reci- 
tations on the first floor go directly 
to the dining room. These number 
about 600. Ten minutes later, the 
300 pupils who sit in the first floor 
study halls go to the lunchroom and 
are allowed to remain there ten min- 
utes longer than the first group. 
With the aid of pupil help, the cafe- 
teria tables are cleared within five 
or ten minutes, and everything is 
made ready for the second recess pe- 
riod. Three minutes before the sec- 
ond recess period bell rings, 200 pu- 
pils come to the cafeteria from the 
second floor study halls and another 
100 from four recitation rooms. The 
latter are rotated a week at a time. 
Twenty-four rooms are rotated in 
this manner. 

By means of the stagger system, 
crowding in the cafeteria has been 
largely eliminated. The pupils keep 
coming into the lunchroom almost 
in a continuous stream for a period 
of seventy-five minutes. The service 
lanes, of which there are four, are 
cleared within ten to twelve minutes 
from the time the first group comes 
down. After that pupils may return 
to the service counters for such 
things as candy, fruit, desserts or 
second helpings. 

As is true in most public school 
systems, the city provides the space, 
light, fuel and salary of the high 
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10 WEEKS TOP-COOKING 
SERVICE FREE EVERY YEAR 


That’s what you actually get 
with each Vutcan Radial-Fin Range! 





fi 





Operate with Vulcan Radial-Fin Ranges 
for a full year and you'll find that your 
top-cooking costs have been reduced, on 
the average, 20°. You'll have spent no 
more for a whole year’s operation than 
you have been spending in 42 weeks. 
That’s why we can say, without any exaggeration, “10 
weeks’ top-cooking service free to you every year” from 
the minute you replace your obsolete ranges with Vulcan 


Radial-Fin Ranges. 


STUDY THE CONSTRUCTION AND YOU'LL SEE WHY! 


See the fins and ducts in the illustration? We’ve cut away 
the top to show how they'll cut away at your operating 
costs. They add 687 to the heat absorbing surface. They 
direct the flue gases radially, distribute the heat more uni- 
formly, more widely. 

They retard the flow, transfer more heat to the top — 
and 119 pounds of metal and 31% inches of brick hold 
that heat ready for the chef to tap, simply by sliding ves- 
sels to the point of greatest efficiency for any given food. 











THE VULCAN LINE 
brings you every needed type of 
gas cooking equipment, designed 
and constructed to give you max- 
imum service at minimum cost 
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GET THE FACTS and CUT YOUR COSTS! 


No need to turn gas up or down or 
shift from one range to another. From 
red-hot spot to moderate heat, any tem- 
perature is instantly available. 

Still another function of the fins is 
reinforcement. They keep the tops from 
sagging. And the chrome-nickel-iron alloy further ensures 
long, hard service without replacement of tops. 


BE WISE AND MODERNIZE—WITH VULCAN! 
Check up! Find out what your old ranges are costing you. 
Are your gas bills down where they belong? Are the 
quality of your food and the speed of your service up 
where they belong? 

Then find out what modern Vulcan ranges can do for 
you—by finding out what they are doing, now, for others. 


You can get the Vulcan Radial-Fin Top 


only on gas ranges made by 


STAN DARD 


GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Boston; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Chicago; Aurora, IIL; 
New Orleans; Los Angeles 






NS-4 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Send me full information about Vulcan Gas Ranges with Radial-Fin Tops 
(] for remodeling [) for new construction. 


>Number of meals served 


litle 


Address..... 
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school cafeteria director. As for the 
rest, the cafeteria 
maintain itself. Even with this little 


help, the school cafeteria succeeds in 


is expected to 


selling food to the children almost 
at cost. 

By reason of the stagger system all 
pupils have accommodations at the 
dining tables and are able to spend 
part of the recess period in the cafe- 
teria and part on the vacant floor 
levels if they 
consisting of members of the Stu 
dent Council and of the National 
Honor Society, patrol the corridors. 


wish. Pupil officers, 


So much for the purpose and the 
mechanical setup of the school cafe- 
teria. Now, what about directing the 
pupils to take advantage of the offer- 
ing? 

The children enrolled in a typical 
comprehensive urban high school 
come from many different levels of 
society, not to mention many dif- 
ferent races. At Bulkeley, which is 
far more homogeneous than the av- 
erage American high school, 13 na- 
tionalities are represented. Yet, all 
these children have to be fed Ameri- 
can foods prepared in the American 





Hy Dainty... 


ri 
tay 


Bees? < 
al ~ 





Delicious... 


.a trio of adjectives to describe a trio of justly popu- 
lar desserts. Popular with all who serve many people each day 
—and popular with the people served, for they rest as gently 
upon the institutional budget as upon the patron’s digestion. 
Pudding made of Edelweiss Instant Chocolate Dessert . . . pie 
of Edelweiss Butter Scotch Dessert 
palate, there’s nothing so good as a serving of tasty, colorful 
strawberry gelatine, or ONE OF THE FOURTEEN OTHER FLAVORS. 


For pleased patrons and greater profits, specify Edelweiss. 





Digestible 


and for the lighter 


SEXTON 


QUALITY FOODS 
883 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


© 1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
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style. This calls for instruction of a 
subtle kind. 

It would never do to “hold forth” 
about such a personal matter as food 
in the same manner as teachers lec- 
ture about mathematics or poetry. 
The pupils, no less than the parents, 
would resent such intrusion on mat- 
ters that are more or less private and 
personal. Indeed, parcnts would ob- 
ject to having their children sent 
home from school with “revolution- 
ary” ideas about mother’s cooking or 
father’s taste for certain kinds of 
cheese or national dishes. 

Some two years ago, the cafeteria 
director reported to the principal 
that there was a falling off in the 
sale of cooked food. To remedy this 
he suggested that she join him in a 
lecture campaign to stir up general 
interest among the pupils in whole- 
some diets and especially to distin- 
guish between nutritious and non- 
nutritious foods. 

It happens that on Monday morn- 
ings the opening hour at Bulkeley 
High School is given over to what is 
called the choir period. At that time 
approximately 400 pupils are en- 
gaged in group singing in the audi- 
torium. The other 1400 to 1500 pu- 
pils remain in their homerooms. It 
was decided, therefore, to assemble 
100 of these pupils at a time each 
Monday morning during the choir 
period and to give brief talks on such 
topics as the following: (1) the dis- 
tribution of foods in the world; (2) 
the part that food has played in the 
migration of races and in the wars 
of nations; (3) the part that food 
plays in the building up of certain 
geographic groups, like the Austra- 
lians, or in the dwarfing of others. 

These talks were illustrated with 
charts and specific reference to ex- 
isting conditions, of which the pu- 
pils had some knowledge through 
their previous reading in history and 
geography. This general treatment 
of the topic was then followed with 
a discussion on the 10 food essen- 
tials: calories, proteins, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and the vitamins 
A, B, C, D and G. The foods which 
provide these essentials and the pro- 
portions in which they appear in the 
various foods were touched upon. 
Following this discussion by the 
principal, the director of the cafe- 
teria was introduced to the pupils 
and she spoke about the kinds of 
foods served in the school cafeteria, 
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AGELESS CHALKBOARDS O 


i & hi fd if 
| get | look my t iméke | 
Eee book! dw..t bake 
Met cook, just 


NOOK rus! 


i 


Nucite Glass Chalkboard in colors assures a 


better writing surface, longer life. a new variety of uses. 
& & 


UCILTE Glass Chalkboard 

comes in two attractive colors 
besides Black. These colors are Ivory 
and Green . shades specially de- 
veloped to improve school lighting, 
to minimize glare, and be easy on 
students’ eves. 

Nucite’s superior writing surface, 
formed by fusing an abrasive-impreg- 
nated vitreous material to polished 
plate glass, never wears out. It won't 


get slick or shiny with use, won't ever 
need refinishing. It makes thorough 
erasure easier. And since Nucite 
boards are made of glass, they are 
absolutely non-absorbent. They can 
be washed as often as desired. Chemi- 
cals, moisture, chalk binders cannot 
harm them. They are stain-proof and 
odorless. 

Nucite boards lend themselves to 
various interesting uses in addition 


NUCITE 


GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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Glee! 


to their function as chalkboards. The 
Ivory Nucite board makes a splen- 
did moving picture screen. Art classes 
find Nucite a good “‘canvas” for chalk 
work . . and for water color painting, 
too, since the boards can be washed 
as often as desired. 

All these advantages make Nucite 
Glass Chalkboard well worth its 
slight extra cost. Send the coupon, 
today, for free literature giving com- 
plete information about it. 


“PITTSBURGH” 


stende fot Duality Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2111 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
which gives the facts about Nucite Glass Chalkboard. 


Name __ 





Street > saints 








their cost and their nutritive impor- 
tance. 
As a result of these talks, repeated 


exhibit was on display, sound motion 
pictures, dealing with the raising 
and preparation of various kinds of 





ness between that feeling and school 


attendance becomes fixed in his 
mind. By the well-known psycho- 


to a different group of pupils each foods, were shown in the audito- logical principle, the thought of one 
week, the sales of warm dishes at rium. brings up the idea of the other, with 


Bulkeley High School increased by 
35 per cent. 

Recently another method of arous- 
ing pupil interest in cooked food was 
used. An_ elaborate exhibit, 
supplied as a W.P.A. project, under 
the auspices of the Hartford board 


food 


The proper feeding of high school 
pupils is not only of great benefit to 
them directly but it also becomes a 
valuable aid to the teacher and the 
principal. As a rule, it is the hungry 
pupil who becomes irritable in the 
classroom, as the hours drag along. 


the result that such a pupil is more 
likely to be truant than the one who 
is well fed. 

Just as the wise general will see to 
it that his army is well fed before 
starting the soldiers on a long march 
or sending them into battle, so the 


of health, was displayed in the school Hunger, as is well known, causes high school principal and his school 


lobby, and pupils were invited by the mind to wander, interferes with board must resort to every possible 
means of office notices to examine concentration of attention and makes means to see to it that the pupils are 
the exhibit. Biology teachers were the pupil sulky and resentful. If he well nourished as a prerequisite for 


requested to speak about it in their experiences hunger too often in their regular attendance and success- 























classes. During the week that this school, the association of unpleasant- ful performance in school. 
API 
Food Cost Tables Beans SUNDERS 
| Aen a, 7 
SAUNDERS 
BEANS—Fresh Green Snap, Flat Varieties: Norta Caroina, SOUTHERN FREsH 
ee ee el ot - COSTS,AS PURCHASED” we 
28 lb. hamper $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 $2 .25 $2.50 $2.75 $3 .00 $3 .25 $3.50 
1 Ib.. 0046 .0536 .0625 0714 .O804 .0893 .0982 1071 1161 125 
1 oz. .0028 .0033 .0039 .0045 .005 .0056 .0061 .0067 .0073 78 
2 oz. 0056 .0067 .0078 0089 01 .0112 .0123 0134 .0145 .0156 
COSTS, EDIBLE PORTION 
1 Ib.. .0461 .0552 0645 .0736 .0829 .0922 .1013 .1106 .1197 129 
1 oz. .0029 .0035 004 .0046 .0052 .0058 .0063 0069 .0075 0081 
2 oz. .0058 .0069 0081 .0092 .0104 .O115 0127 .0138 O15 0161 
3 oz. .0086 0104 0121 0138 .0155 .0173 .019 .0207 .0224 .0242 
4 oz. .O115 0138 0161 0184 .0207 .023 .0253 .0276 03 0322 


It is more accurate to buy by weight. The range of prices covers Southern fresh, only. 
in above figures. One pound as purchased yields 15.5 ounces of edible portion. 


Labor cost is involved but has not been included 


BEANS—Canned, Combination Cuts 


REFUGEE 


VARIETY: 





COSTS 











No. 10, 1 dos. cans . $4. 25 $4 50 $4.75 $5.00 $5.25 $5.50 $5.75 36 00 $6.25 $6.50 $6.75 $i .00 $7.25 $7.50 
No. 10 can 3041 .375 .3958 .4166 .4375 .4583 .4792  .50 5208 .5417 .5625 .5833 .6042 .625 
1 b.°.. .0899 .0932 .1005 .1056 .1110 .1164 .1! 216 .1269 .1322 .1374 .1 427 148 .1533—.1587 
1 oz.* .0056 .0059 .0062 .0066 .0069 0072 .0076 0079 0083 = .0086 0089 .0093 .0096 .0099 
2 oz.* 0124 .O118 .0124 .0132 .0138 .0144 .0152 .0159 .0165 .0172 .0178 .0185 .0192 .0198 
3 oz.* .0168 .0177 .0186 .0198 .0207 .0216 .0228 .0238 .0248 .0258 .0268 .0278 .0287 .0298 
4 o2z.* .0248 .0236 .0248 .0264 .0276 .0288 .0304 .0317  .033 .0344 .0357 = .037 .0383  .0397 
*Drained beans are generally served, consequently these costs are figured on the drained weight basis. A No. 10 can contains 102 ounces 


net weight which is equal to 63 ounces drained weight. 

















BEANS—Frosted, Laman 2 inch Cut VaRIeETIES: Kentucky Wonpers, BountiFuL, REFUGEE 
Unoied iin ee COSTS, AS PURCHASED ae pa 

2% |b. ae $0.48 $0.49 $0.50 $0.51 $0.52 $0.53 $0.54 $0.55 $0.56 $0.57 $0.58 $0.59 $0.60 

1 lb.. .192 .196 .20 .204 .208 .212 .216 22 .224 .228 .202 . 236 .24 

l oz. .012 .0123 .0125 .0128 .013 .0133 .0135 .0138 .014 .0143 .0145 .0148 .015 
2 oz. .024 .0245 .025 .0255 .026 .0265 .027 .0275 .028 .0285 .029 .0295 .03 

3 oz. .036 .0368 .0375 .0385 .039 .0398 .0405 .0413 .042 .0438 .0435 .0443 .045 
4 oz .048 .049 .05 .051 .052 .053 .054 .055 056 .057 .058 .059 .06 





Frosted beans are available in cases of two sizes: 


These tables furnish a simple method of comparing the cost per serving of foods in various forms. It was not 
possible to include labor costs involved in preparing some of the foods, hence, the tables should be corrected accord- 
ingly. For a more detailed explanation of the tables, see page 76 of the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 


one containing eight 40 ounce packages and the other containing ten 80 ounce packages. 
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Where, Oh Where 
Is the Little Red Schoolhouse? 
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ALL SIZES. 
TYPES OF BODIES. 





International Harvester salutes the modern community school! 


The medium is a page advertisement on Inter- June 17. Black and white pages will run in 





national School Buses soon to appear in seven 
national This 
magazines with a combined circulation of nearly 
10 million, will tell why International School 


weekly magazines. page, in 


Buses mean safer and more economical trans- 
portation for today’s bigger and better educa- 
tional program. 

The advertisement is healed “Where, Oh 
Where Is the Little Red Schoolhouse?” Shown 
above in black and white is the illustration that 
will appear in brilliant full color in the Saturday 
Evening Post June 8. Collier's June 1, and Life 


Time May 27, Newsweek June 10, Business 
Week June 8, and United States News May 24. 
International Harvester is glad to have the 
opportunity to put this vital subject before 
millions of readers. When the discussion of 
school buses comes up, ask the International 
Branch or Dealer to demonstrate these buses- 
the safest and most economical school transpor- 


tation you can buy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL BUSES 
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Growth of Junior Colleges 


Enrollment in junior colleges has 
doubled in the last seven years, accord- 
ing to the 1940 junior college directory 
just issued by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Enrollment has increased from 155,- 
388 to 196,510 in the last year. This is 
an increase of 26.4 per cent. There are 
now 575 junior colleges, as compared 
with 556 reported a year ago. 

California leads the nation with 64 
junior colleges enrolling 73,669 students. 
The largest junior college is the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College in Cali- 
fornia, which has 8317 students. There 
are 33 junior colleges in the country 
with enrollments of more than 1000. 
The size that is most general is between 
100 and 200, in which group there are 
153. There are 212 junior colleges 
with enrollments between 200 and 1000. 
The average for all is 349. 





INSTRUCTION 


Accredit C.C.C. Subjects 


C.C.C. enrollees now may continue 
their studies while in camp and receive 
credit toward elementary or high school 
diplomas, Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker has announced. 
Accrediting of C.C.C. subjects has been 
brought about through cooperation be- 
tween the C.C.C. and state departments 
of education. 

The average enrollee, when he enters 
the camp, has never completed the 
eighth grade. Few enrollees have been 
graduated from high school and seldom 
have they had any vocational training. 
The C.C.C. has taken on a job of ele- 
mentary school teaching. Out of 300,000 
enrollees last year, 8500 boys when they 
entered camp were illiterate. 

Curriculum in camps is practical and 
is built around the interests and needs 
of individual enrollees. Courses offered 
vary according to the interests and needs 
in each camp. Subjects offered in many 
camps are: typewriting, blueprint read- 
ing, spelling, language usage, wood- 
working, truck driving, safety, photog- 
raphy, arithmetic and citizenship. 





Shortage of Rural Teachers 


Federal agencies have drained from 
universities and colleges so many scholars 
qualified to teach rural social subjects 
that an acute shortage of future per- 
sonnel is threatened, according to Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, who re- 







cently announced an “exploratory study” 
to search out competent new personnel. 

The study is in charge of a special 
committee headed by Dr. E. G. Nourse, 
director of the Institute of Economics of 
the Brookings Institution, and has as its 
immediate purpose planning ways tc 
bring relief particularly to schools in 
the South, where the situation is de- 
scribed as critical. Prof. T. W. Schultz 
of Iowa State College has been appointed 
director of the study, a four months’ 
project, which will be financed by a 
grant of the General Education Board. 

“There is no blinking at the fact that 
this constitutes a problem of national 
importance,’ Doctor Zook said. “The 
explanation is obvious. The extraor- 
dinary increase in federal action pro- 
grams serving agriculture, such as the 
A.A.A., F.S.A., S.C.S., R.E.A., to list 
only a few, together with the expanded 
activity of the bureau of agricultural 
economics and similar federal and state 
research agencies, has created a demand 
for trained personnel that exceeds the 
supply.” 


Vocational Instruction 


The Stair Technical High School at 
Knoxville, Tenn., is offering many short, 
intensive courses for waitresses, city jani- 
tors, city firemen, electricians, carpenters 
and painters. Surveys were made of 
local vocational needs in view of the 
rapid development of the city under the 
stimulus of the T.V.A. 


MEETINGS 


Stonehouse Heads Exhibitors 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors held during the St. 
Louis convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, A. M. 
Stonehouse of the Royal Typewriter 
Company was elected president, H. C. 
Grubbs of Erpi Classroom Films was 
chosen vice president and Paul L. Crab- 
tree of Caproni Galleries was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The three new directors are Elliott 
Spratt of Hillyard Chemical Company, 
W. A. Milliken Jr. of Binney & Smith 
Company and John J. Krill of the Bruce 
Publishing Company. A. A. Newbury 
of the Macmillan Company was chosen 
by the board to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of F. B. Avery. 

Fifteen thousand persons witnessed the 
presentation of the 1940 American Edu- 
cation Award to Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps by James A. Campbell, president. 














To Meet in Indianapolis 


The thirty-second convention of the 
Special Libraries Association will be held 
in Indianapolis, June 3 to 6. This group 
is a national organization drawn from 
institutions or firms maintaining special 
libraries or research departments. 


School Administrators’ Conference 

The eleventh annual School Admin- 
istrators’ Conference at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
will be held June 18 to 20. 

The program will take the form of 
a school administration clinic. School 
executives in elementary and secondary 
schools are invited to mail immediately 
to Dennis H. Cooke or Ray L. Hamon 
a brief statement of several of their 
administrative problems on which they 
would like help at this clinic. These 
problems will be studied and discussed 
at the clinic by authorities and by stu- 
dents of school administration. 

There will be a large exhibit of school 
equipment, textbooks and supplies. No 
fee is charged for attending or for par- 
ticipating in this clinic. 


Child Study Classes 


Edna Dean Baker, National College 
of Education, Evanston, IIlI., assisted by 
Ruth Kearns, Winnetka public schools, 
Winnetka, IIl., will conduct study classes 
in “Broadening Educational Opportuni- 
ties in Your School” at the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education in Milwaukee, 
April 29 to May 3. 


Consumer Education Conference 

The second national conference on 
Consumer Education will be held from 
April 1 to 3 at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


Private School Section 

There will be a meeting of the mathe- 
matics section of the Private Schools 
Association of the central states at the 
Milwaukee Country Day School on 
Saturday, May 4, beginning at 10 a.m. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Governor Arrested for Contempt 

While Gov. E. D. Rivers of Georgia 
was speaking before a convention of 
the Georgia Education Association at 
Macon, Ga., on March 15, he was ar- 
rested on a federal civil contempt cita- 
tion for invoking martial law in an 
effort to override an opponent. 

The arrest was made on the stage of 
the Macon auditorium at the close of 
the meeting, at which the governor and 
his wife, former school teachers, had 
been presented with life memberships. 

Issuance of the contempt citation 
climaxed a bitter legal controversy over 
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the governor’s ouster of the state high 
way chairman. The governor has re- 
fused to obey orders of both state and 
federal courts that the highway chief 
be permitted to return to his post. 

After having the highway chairman 
forcibly ejected from his offices, the gov- 
ernor stationed national guardsmen at 
the doors. 


More Jobs Than Applicants! 


Hitting a new high in placements, the 
Woodbury College job bureau in Los 
2297 


Angeles found positions for 2297 grad- 
uates and students during 1939, accord- 


ing to Mrs. Louise Ware, coordinator. 
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The Woodbury job bureau received 
4284 calls from employers during the 
year, nearly 2000 more than it was able 
to fill from the available list of students 
seeking work. 

Most of these calls were for students 
having specialized training in business. 





AWARDS 


Emblem of Low Scholarship 

At the same time at which the Joseph 
H. McDaniels scholarship cup is award- 
ed to the group at Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., with the highest general 
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when umn Rees are finished with Seal-O-San 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, you also find a surface floor-finish 
that has failed. Under the abuse of traffic, 
the brittle, surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continu- 
ous pounding and scuffing crushes these 
empty cells .. . starts a trail of worn spots 
across the flocr. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish be- 
comes part of the wood. As the liquid pene- 
trates, it fills the empty cells, then hardens 
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to form a protective seal against dirt, mois- 
ture, or wear. Because this seal extends be- 
low the surface of a Seal-O-San floor, you 
never see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man responsi- 
ble for their care. So investigate Penetrat- 
ing Seal-O-San today. Its outstanding 
qualities of beauty, economy, and dura- 
bility will prove to be exactly what you 
need for your school floors. 
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average for the past semester, another 
significant award is also presented. The 
“Cuspi Cup,” emblematic of low schol- 
arship, is awarded concurrently by O. O. 
MaclInmerl, fictitious columnist of the 
Hobart Herald. 

The “Cuspi Cup” is an old brass 
spittoon, which the recipients must dis- 
play on the mantel of their house and 
keep constantly polished. It is engraved 
with the “winner’s” name and is in- 
scribed with the motto “Verbum Sat 
Sapienti,” a word to the wise is sufh- 
cient. The cup has proved to be a good 
inspiration to the improvement of schol- 
arship on the campus. 


Solicits Teacher Manuscripts 

For true, book length “personal his- 
tories” reflecting significant aspects of 
American life, the Houghton Mifflin 
Company is offering prizes of $250) to 
authors. The publishers are urging the 
participation of teachers and educators 
in this project. 

A prize winning manuscript may be 
the life story of a man or woman in 
either this or an earlier generation. The 
only criterion is that it should definitely 
contribute to an understanding of our 
own country by presenting a true pic- 
ture of one American’s life and work. 

School folk who are interested in com- 
peting are urged to write for informa- 
tion and an application form to the Life 
in America Editor, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 





Films in Review 











PLANT POWER. 16 or 35 mm., silent 
sound. | reel. UFA Films, Inc., 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Rating: age level, junior high school 
and upward; quality of photography, 


or 


excellent: selection of scenes, good; 
sound, preferable to silent version. 

This film shows dramatically the force 
exerted by growing plants by use of 
time lapse photography and some photo- 
micrographs. It further shows the struc- 
tural strength of stems that have with- 
stood strong winds and the struggle of a 
parasitic plant in conquering its host. 

First scenes show a sunflower opening. 
Then come views of several plants sway- 
ing in the wind, together with sections 
of their stems. An experiment effec 
tively shows how a bast fiber breaks 
only after continued pressure while a 
copper wire of equal tensile strength 
breaks immediately. 

This is a valuable contribution to the 
learning experiences of pupils from the 
junior high school level on up. The 
story of growth as told is fascinating in 
itself. It also stimulates investigation 
of physiologic processes, of structure of 
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architect, designed and executed were installed. The auditorium 
this beautiful modern school audi- is used for civic gatherings 
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lr you have a school seating problem, may we help you 
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we shall be pleased to offer assistance without cost or 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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own films . .. includes a here-to-stay, full- 
line manufacturer's desire to merit your future 
patronage. 

This enduring interest in school buyers gave 
rise to the Bell & Howell staff of Visual Edu- 
cation Specialists, one of whom is near you. 
He is fully informed about motion picture 
equipment, about school films, and about the 
application of motion pictures to teaching 
needs. Mail the coupon today to secure his 
help—no obligation. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. 
Established 1907. 
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| plants and of interrelations that exist 
| among them. It should be highly rec- 
ommended for use in classes studying 
plants, physiologic processes and ecology. 

Scenes are well chosen and executed. 
A known scale when viewing some of 
the close views highly magnified would 
be helpful. The title does not clearly 
indicate the nature of the film nor are 
the captions on the silent version sufh- 
cient. Sound should help greatly in un- 
derstanding many of the scenes.—Re- 
viewed by a committee comprised of 
H. Emmett Brown, Rose Wy ter, F. T. 
Howarp, N. Etprep BincHaM and Hv- 
BERT M. Evans, all of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Avton I. Locx- 
HART Of the Horace Mann School, and 
Henry Acperrer of the Dalton School. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Midwest Forum 





The second Midwest Forum on Visual 
Teaching Aids will convene at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago, April 5 and 6. 

William C. Reavis of the department 
of education, University of Chicago, is 
the general chairman of the forum and 
Ernest C. Waggoner, director, science 
and visual education, Elgin public 
schools, Elgin, Ill., is chairman of the 
program committee. 

The forum will open with a general 
session at 10 a.m. Friday, April 5, at 
which Chairman Reavis will discuss the 
purpose of the second forum and J. E. 
Hansen, chief, bureau of visual instruc- 
| tion, University of Wisconsin, will speak 
on the subject, “Where Are We Going 
in Visual Education?” 

The first meeting of the classroom 
clinics will convene at 10:30 a.m. There 
will be an elementary school clinic of 
which Harry O. Gillet, principal, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University of 
Chicago, is chairman, and a high school- 
college clinic of which Noble J. Puffer, 
superintendent of Cook County schools, 
is chairman. These sessions will run 
concurrently. 

A nature study film will be shown 
at the elementary school clinic and the 
classroom method demonstrated by Dor- 
othy Burns, director of visual education, 
Cicero, Ill., with a class of fifth grade 
pupils. Dr. Walter Bartky, professor 
of astronomy, University of Chicago, will 
conduct a film demonstration on an 
astronomy unit at the high school-college 
clinic. 

At noon there will be a luncheon and 
round table for directors of visual edu- 
cation. Topics for discussion and the 
speakers will include: “The Budget and 
| the Visual Program,” Lewis Petersen, 
University of Illinois, and Dolph Lain, 
Moline, Ill., introduced by J. E. Hansen; 
“Problems in Visual Instruction Con- 








fronting the Schools,” Justus Rising, 
Purdue University, and Rodger Stutz, 
Aurora, Ill., introduced by Charles A. 
Fisher, University of Michigan; “Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of University, 
County and Sectional Libraries of Visual 
Aids,” Lee Cochran, University of Iowa; 
Robbert Kissack, University of Minne- 
sota; C. G. Hadley, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Sioux City, Iowa, 
introduced by B. A. Auginbaugh, Ohio 
State University. 

The second session of classroom clinics 
will convene concurrently at 2 p.m. At 
the elementary school clinic there will 
be a demonstration of the use of slides 
in classroom teaching by J. B. MacHarg 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of the use of 
lantern slides in teaching geography. 
Ruth Weaver Mikesell of DePaul Uni- 
versity will be the discussion leader and 
Laura Watkins of Cicero, IIl., will dem- 
onstrate with a class in group training 
for elementary teaching. 

At the high school-college clinic, Dr. 
Irving J. Lee, Northwestern University 
school of speech, will conduct a Town 
Hall type of meeting built around a film. 
Martin Lowry of the Parker Elementary 
School, Chicago, will give a class dem- 
onstration with a group from the Parker 
Elementary School, Chicago. There will 
be a showing of American lantern slides 
by the Yale University Press. 

Saturday morning at the elementary 
school division, Arch A. Mercey, assist- 
ant director, U. S. Film Service, will 
demonstrate films prepared by that serv- 
ice and discuss its functions and activi- 
ties. W. R. Cleveland, director of visual 
instruction, Downers Grove, IIl., will 
conduct a forum on visual aids in in- 
dustrial arts courses at the high school- 
college clinic. 

At the general session, which closes 
the meeting, James P. Mitchell, a mem- 
ber of the commission on human rela- 
tions of the P.E.A., will conduct a dem- 
onstration with a social science class of 
Elgin High School, Elgin, Ill. 

Displays of the newest type of visual 
education equipment will be shown at 
the forum. 


Movie Appreciation 


For one year the high school at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has conducted a successful 
movie study unit in cooperation with a 
local theater. On the first Saturday 
morning of every month pictures of high 
educational value are brought back, such 
as “Les Miserables,” “As You Like It,” 
“David Copperfield” and “The Last of 
the Mohicans.” Study guides furnished 
by producers are distributed by the 
theater manager to the schools. The 
price of 10 cents covers the cost of each 
study guide and of one admittance to 
the theater. Credit is given in English. 
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Clear pictures make the subject not only 
clear to the students but interesting. They 
| make everyone more alert to learn. Motion 
| pictures, filmslides, glass slides and other 
projected visual material need to be shown 
on bright, clean, efficient screens to appear 
sharp and clear to the class. 


SCREENS 


Show Visual Material 
at Its Best 


Da-Lite makes White, Silver and Glass-Beaded 
Screens in a wide variety of mountings, hanging 
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The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 


Daily 
12:30-1:15 p.m.—National 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Farm and Home 


Sunday 


10:30 a.m.—March of Games, children’s quiz 
game program, produced and directed by 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

11:30 a.m.-11:50 a.m.—Music and American 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 

1:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage in Poetry, broad- 
casts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 


April 7—-Francis Bret Harte, San Francisco. 

April 14—-Harriet Monroe, Chicago. 

April 21—-Edwin Arlington Robinson, Gardi- 
ner, Me. 

April 28-—-Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, 
Mass. 

May 5—Amy Lowell, Brookline, Mass. 

May 12—-William Cullen Bryant, Roslyn, L. I. 

May 19—Emily Dickinson, Amherst, Mass. 

May - John Howard Payne, Easthampton, 
| 8 


2:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 


April 7—The Playboy of the Western World, 
Synge. 

April 14—Strife, Galsworthy. 

April 21—Liliom, Molnar. 


April 28—The Return of Peter Grimm, Be- 
lasco. 
May 5—Winterset, Anderson. 
:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 
University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 
:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 
:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 


_ 


Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 


tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS).? 


7:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 


2:15-7:30 p.m.—Youth in the Toils, a dramatic 
series to illustrate the problem of youth in 
crime presented by the American Law Insti- 
tute (NBC Blue). 


Tuesday 


:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Folk 
Music of America, produced in cooperation 
with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS).? 


2:00-2:30 p.m.— Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
(NBC Blue). 


715 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). 


9:00 p.m.—Cavaleade of America (NBC Blue). 
10:15 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 


Wednesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 


Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 
of explorers and pioneers (CBS). 


2:00-2:15 p.m.—Music for Young Listeners 


(NBC Blue). 


4:15 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 


for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 


10:30-11:00 p.m.—Adventures in Photography, 


amateur photography program (NBC Blue). 
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Watch listings for your 


Thursday 


— 


:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 
of children’s books of high literary quality 
(CBS) .? 

7:00-2:30 p.m.—How Do You Know? Dramatiza- 
tions based on exhibits at Field Museum of 
Natural History (NBC Blue). 

:15 p.m.—Adventures in Science. Interviews 
with prominent scientists by Watson Davis, 
director, Science Service (CBS). 

4:30-4:55 p.m.—Medicine in the News, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association 
(NBC Blue). 

:00 p.m.—Musical Americana, with Deems 
Taylor and Raymond Paige (NBC Blue). 
7:00-9:30 p.m.—Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (NBC Blue). 

:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny, moderator (NBC 
Blue). 


n 


-_ 


ao 


) 
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Friday 

7:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. This 
Living World, history and current events 
broadcasts consisting of dramatizations and 
forums presented at various New York City 
high schools, with the pupils participating 
in the actual broadcasting (CBS).? 
7:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
2:00-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and 
commentator (NBC Blue).* 
:15 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, legends of 
the constellations dramatized, Prof. William 
H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 
Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 
2:30-8:00 p.m.—Yesterday’s Children, series on 
well-known children’s books (NBC Blue). 
10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 


- 


~ 


Saturday 


10:45-11:00 a,m.—The Child Grows Up, talks 
by Katherine Lenroot, head of Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor (NBC 
Blue). 

12:00 Noon—Milestones in the History of Mu- 
sic, presented by the Eastman School of Music 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson 
(NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 

dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Rédles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

7:00-5:30 p.m.—-The Human Adventure, dram- 
atization of the progress of university scien- 
tifie research presented by the University of 

Chicago (CBS). 

:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 

cussion of social, economic and _ political 

problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 
7:30-8:00 p.m.—Art for Your Sake, drama- 
tization of the lives and works of great 
painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 

Nations! Art Society (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor (NBC Blue). 


~~ 


~ 


'Except Sunday. 


The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 

%NBC Music Appreciation Hour will be heard 
in the Chicago area over WCFL on Tuesdays 
from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.). 

‘The NBS Symphony under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini will be heard in Chicago from 
9:00 to 10:30 p.m. (C.S.T.) over WCFL. 
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c Chef, COOKING 


PUTS EXTRA PEP IN 
TEXAS A & M GRID STARS! 


EXAS A & M College is proud of 

its football team! Proud, too, of its 
Magic Chef Heavy Duty Gas Ranges 
where A & M chefs prepare thousands 
of delicious, steaming hot meals to keep 
students in good health and high spirits. 
Leading colleges like Vassar, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic, Simmons, U. S. Naval 
Academy. Notre Dame and University of 
Chicago, choose Magic Chef Heavy Duty 
Gas Ranges for economy, new high 
speed, uniform results, easy cleaning. 
Magic Chef features include the famous 
Red Wheel Heat Regulator, Top Heat Magic Chef Heavy Duty Gas Ranges form an efficient island battery in 
Control, Non-Clog Burners, Insulated she center of the Texas A & M College kitchen. Positive accurate control 
Uniform Heat Cooking Tops and Ovens, of top heat cooking is offered in each individual section of each range 
Porcelain Enameled Linings. in this battery. 
FREE SURVEY AND PLANNING : 
SERVICE. American Stove Company 


maintains a staff of kitchen planning AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


experts to study your problems and 
recommend correct equipment and most World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


efficient floor layout for the job to be BOSTON ... NEW YORK...ATLANTA ... CLEVELAND ... CHICAGO ... ST. LOUIS 
7 . “ A eeed 2 eee A oor \ A ocoe WY seer ~ kL < 

done. Write or phone the American PHILADELPHIA . .. SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES... SEATTLE 

Stove Company branch nearest you. PITTSBURGH ... BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 











-Makeshift Equipment Handicaps 
*— §chool Patients and Doctors 


The most successful medical treat- be used in several positions for either 
ments or examinations are conducted’ children or adults. 

when patients are completely at ease. 

That’s why doctors, nurses and hygien- Designed primarily for dental and 
ists in school clinics like the conveni- hygiene work, it is also suitable for 
ent aid of an Archer Dental Chair. It x-ray, eye, ear, nose and throat prac- 
is so adjustable and adaptable it can _‘tice or minor surgery. 


Installation of an Archer Dental & 
Chair will not only modernize Yes / 
your school clinic, but increase a: 


its value and efficiency without 
serious strain on your health pro- 
gram budget. 


— Features 















In Rochester, N. Y., 
200 schools and sev- 
eral hundred other school 
clinics in U.S. A. are Archer 
equipped. 
































All moving parts run in oil in uine leather upholstery to match 
x hermetically sealed, removable finishes. 
.32¢ 
grrr 0° ne se — Bakelite arm rests, acid proof. 

o ais Smooth hydraulic action raises All polished metal parts chromi- 

a} {Oo and lowers chair without vibra- nm otated 

as tion—from 211/2” to 301/2”. ’ 
8 A Separate footrests for children 

Tilting and revolving seat frame, and adults. 

3 00 reclining back and self adjusting, 

rubber padded, cradie headrest. Backed by Archer’s 72 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and manu- 
F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. Choice of 6 color finishes. Gen- facturing professional equipment. 


‘Fountain Cuspidor Extra 











187 NORTH WATER ST. 
Soka FS ae) oe, Pe & 


ARCHER HYDRAULIC DENTAL “Gam” ARCHER MFG. CO., Inc. 


& HYGIENE CHAIR 
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Tke Horace Mann | cent stamp, 


one of the famous Americans 
series, which was issued March 14. 


RADIO 


Radio Conserves Vision 

Broadcasting as a method of educating 
school children having defective vision 
is advocated by Olive S. Peck, super 
visor of Braille and sight-saving classes 
in Cleveland public schools, in a re- 
port on “The Radio in Sight-Saving 
Classes,” published by the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. 
this method has 








The effectiveness of 
been demonstrated, according to Miss 
Peck, by the successful use of radio 
lessons, which are heard regularly by 
65,000 children in Cleveland elementary 
schools. The benefht of this 
plan, she believes, is the daily “eye rest 


greatest 


period” which it affords. 

“One fine development of the use of 
broadcasting is an increased interest in 
speech. Tests show that many speech 
defects are the result of auditory defects.” 


Granted Radio Permit 

The third institution to take advan- 
tage of the 25 amplitude modulated 
channels set aside by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission tor noncom- 
mercial educational broadcasting pur- 
poses is the University of Kentucky. 
The others availing themselves of these 
frequencies are the Cleveland and New 
York City boards of education. 

The University of Kentucky will erect 
a radio station in Lee County in the 
Kentucky mountains. It will be an ex- 
periment, as ultra high frequency broad- 
casting has never been tried before in 
mountain topography. The transmitter 
will be furnished by station WHAS, 
Louisville. 

The Lee County board of education 
will furnish the operating personnel for 
the station and the university will fur- 
nish the battery of receiving sets, which 
have been developed at the university 
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during the last eighteen months. These 
will be installed in 50 or 60 mountain 
schools in Lee County. 

According to the present plan, there 
will be two hour, Monday through Fri- 
day programs, starting at noon, broad- 
cast directly to the schools of the coun- 
ty. The programs will be patterned 
to appeal to adults as well. 


Installs Sound Equipment 

An installation of sound equipment 
has just been completed at the new half 
million dollar high school at Fairfield, 
Iowa. <A desk unit in the principal's 
office is connected to 37 classroom speak- 


ers, one music room high fidelity floor 
cabinet speaker, two auditorium speak- 
ers, four gymnasium speakers and to 
three large weatherproof speakers on 
the athletic field. Two programs may 
be broadcast simultaneously and two way 
communication may be carried on with 
any room in the building. The equip- 
ment connects to a sound moving pic- 
ture machine in the auditorium where 
sound pictures are reproduced over the 
auditorium speakers. 


Air School of the Americas 


Launching of an international radio 
education project, a School of the Air 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 








The 


Backstops embodies Superior features 


sure 


Suspended, 


%& AMERICAN BACKSTOPS 


American Line of Basket Ball 


of construction and design which in- 


Outstanding Performance and 


Rugged Durability. Official Regulation 
in every respect, American Basket Ball 
Backstops are built to your individual 
requirements, available in Wall Type, 
W all-Braced, 


type, 


Wall-Braced Swing-Up 
Wall-Braced and 


Portable 


Suspended, 


Swing-Up and 


types shown at left. 


* AMERICAN 
FOOT BATHS 


American Foot Baths 
and Hypochlorite are 
guaranteed to kill Ath- 
lete’s Foot Fungi in less 
than 30 seconds. Eco- 
nomical and Depend- 
able. Send for illustrated 
literature. 


BICYCLE 
RACKS 


American Bicycle Racks 
are the answer to that 
“Bicycle Parking” prob- 
lem so perplexing to 
School Authorities. Send 
for literature and prices. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON 


INDIANA 


» American Playground Titl 

S tenga” elit, tlle, =§ «3§. «Ss a Ie eRe ee ae ~ 
;= Device Co. NAME 
| 2 Anderson, Indiana 

Send me further infor- Street... 

S mation on American 

= playground and gymna- aN 

& sium guipmen a State 
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P¥YRA-SEAL 


PYRA-SEAL has the coverage that reduces application costs per foot -- and en- 
during beauty that means real economy per year. Why accept anything less 
than what PYRA-SEAL can give you? 


Let the profitable results obtained by hundreds of other schools prove to you 
that PYRA-SEAL treatment for all wood floors is the smart investment in main- 
tenance efficiency. PYRA-SEAL is strong enough to resist the incessant pound- 
ing of thousands of active feet without sacrificing its beauty - the most practical 
seal a wood school floor can have. 


PYRA-SEAL dries to a smooth, hard, yet non-slip finish that does not chip, 

crack or peel. Reduces maintenance requirements and costs to the minimum. 

Learn how PYRA-SEAL can solve your floor maintenance problems. Write 
—@ ' 

for free catalog today! A d and recommended by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., National 

ppro ve Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and specified by leading architects. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


ST. LOUIS neW YORK 


BE A HARD BUYE 


In advertising to educators, Webster-Chicago’s 
object is to encourage the most thorough invest- 
igation. 
Webster-Chicago has invested heavily in 
engineering development— the attainment of 
maximum fidelity, convenience, and continu- 
ing dependability. 
Consult, as you have the opportunity, any 
independent engineer who has inspected the 
busy Webster-Chicago plants and laboratories. 











He will verify the technical and quality stand- 
ards that are traditional with this organization. 


That is why the burden of Webster-Chicago’s 
message is simply investigate before you buy. 
Your inquiry of us—as brief or as detailed as 
you desire—will have (without obligation) the 
attention of sound engineers of broad experi- 
ence. Catalog No. 439, free on request, describes 
all models. The Webster Co., 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago. 
Good sound need not be expensive. The only worth- 
while price quotation is on the system installed com- 


plete, ready to operate. So compared, the finest 
Webster-Chicago installation will usually be found 


Sound 
tefully 
venient and 
The 

hicage Auto- 


Webster-Chicago 
Systems are ta 
housed in con 
durable cabinets. 
Webster-C 
matic Rec 





BY EITHER 
STANDARD 


VESCO-LITE 

A stainless dressing and finish 

for wood floors that have been 

previously sealed with either a 

penetrating or surface seal. 

BRITEN-ALL 

The protective cleaner for lino- 

leum, terrazzo, tile, asphalt tile, 

marble and composition floors. 

VESTA-GLOSS 

The waterproof wax treatment 

for linoleum, rubber, asphalt 

tile, composition and wood 

floors. 

VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 

Scrubs, waxes, 
polishes better 
and faster than 
possible by 
hand. A neces- 
sity in every 
school. 


. 
POCPCREEE PEOEEEEOEE 


to cost little more than a substitute “built to a price.” 


WEBOTER-CHICAL 


“The 


! 
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Pat. 


“$3 


Sec. A-24, 5622 \3 




















Coming Meetings 


April 3-5—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 17-20—Kentucky Education Association, Louis- 
ville. 

April 20—Massachusetts Teachers Federation, an- 
nual meeting of delegates, Boston. 

April 29-May 3—Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

April 24-27—American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Chicago. 

May 3-4—American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 10-I8—Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 3-6—Special Libraries Association, Indianap- 


olis. 

June 30-July 4—National Education Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Oct. 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 
City. 


Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 


per 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 

Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education Association, St. 
Paul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Nov. |-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons. 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 

—_ 7-8—Arkansas Education Association, Little 
ock. 

Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 

Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 

Nov. 15-l6—idaho Education Association, Boise. 

Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth. 

Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 





of the Americas, was announced by 
Sterling Fisher, C.B.S. director of edu- 
cation, at the St. 
the A.A.S.A. 

The new project is to begin function- 
ing with the start of the new school 
year next autumn. It will be formed 
by extending Columbia’s “American 
School of the Air” to Canada and to 
all of the 20 Latin American republics 
that accept the invitation to participate. 
Acceptances already have been received 
from Canada, Mexico, Brazil and the 
Dominican Republic. 


Louis 





PUBLICATIONS 


Pan American Publications 

Pan American Day in 1940, April 14, 
will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. 
Publications containing suggestions for 
Pan American Day programs in the 
schools may be obtained without cost 
trom the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Distributes Dewey Lecture 


The National Self Government Com- 
mittee has announced that it is dis- 
tributing the eightieth birthday speech 


of John Dewey, “Creative Democracy, 
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meeting of 


the Task Before Us,” to more than 5000 
high school and college teachers through- 
out the country. Copies of the speech 
may be obtained without cost by writing 
to the committee at 80 Broadway, New 
York City. Doctor Dewey long has been 
a member of the committee and inter- 
ested in its efforts to have the schools 
develop the alert citizens needed in a 
democracy. 


Visual Aids Manual 


A reference book of exhibits, charts, 
graphs, maps and pictures available from 
various agencies and useful in high 
school and college teaching has been 


compiled by Dr. Lili Heimers, director 
of visual aids, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair. This list is 
primarily intended for students of the 
college and for public school librarians 
in New Jersey, but others may obtain 
the book at a minimum charge from the 
college. 


Curriculum Study Bulletins 

The curriculum laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon will issue, from time 
to time as materials become available, a 
series of study aids for teachers and stu- 
dents interested in curriculum problems. 
These bulletins will be edited by Hugh 





You buy one— 








erasers two or three-to-one. 
“Double Sewed” Eraser. 


Eraser. 





MANELFACIULEILS - 2 @ 


& Weber Costello Co. 
= Chicago Heights, | 


applie 


= catalog of W. C. Time 





you get one more! 


School system after school system has found that the Costello 
Double Sewed Eraser can’t be beaten for efficiency and long life. 
...many have found that this fine wool felt eraser outwears other 


Find out what true eraser economy really means; try the Costello 
Feel the springy wool felt. 
ten separate sewings that make this the only “Double Sewed” 
For samples, address Dept. N-40 on your letterhead. 


“Double Sewed” is a trademark registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Please send complete Street 


Count the 
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Weal 
CHALLENGER 


— value 
which challenges all competi- 


an unsurpassed 


of the three 
differently 
chairs com- 
Streamliner 


tion, and one 
distinctive and 
priced lines of 
prising the new 
group. 


IDEAL 
Seating Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Write for free 
literature today. 

















SIDE-BY-SIDE COMPARISON 


in a@ prominent Hollywood, Calif., theatre showed that a 
HOLMES 16mm High Intensity Arc Lamp Projector drawing 
only 30 amperes would do work comparable with large pro- 
fessional equipment drawing 60 amperes. 


In displaying amateur movies of the famous 
Parade of the Tournament of Roses at Pasa- 
dena on a full-sized professional screen with 
no reduction in the pic- 

torial or color values, the pe ge yg ie 
reproduction was so per-_ tensity Arc Lamp. 
fect with the Holmes’ 
16mm projector that few 
in the audience would 
have known they were 
not viewing a 35mm pic- 
ture, if the fact had not 
been announced. 

Holmes portable projec- 
tors are available with 
sound equipment, speak- 
ers, amplifying systems 
and microphones for inter- 
changeable use 
in class rooms, 
assembly halls, 
auditoriums, lec- 
ture tours, gym- 
nasiums, athletic 
fields, etc. 


WRITE FOR DE- 
TAILS OF OUR 
FREE DEMON- 

STRATION OFFER 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm 
sound projectors 


1814 ORCHARD STREET 




















CHICAGO on request. 
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| ot Wood Floors in School Kooms, 
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THIS SAMPLE BLOCK SHOWS 
THE BEAUTIFUL FINISH OF 
THE WOOD AFTER APPLYING 
LIGNOPHOL 
Sa aN ; 















LIGNOPHOL 
IS A ONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH 


For school floors to withstand constant hard usage. 


LIGNOPHOL 


PRESERVES 


LIGNOPHOL protects your floors and trim easily—econom- 
ically—and for years. 


LIGNOPHOL 


NON-SKID SURFACE FOR GYM FLOORS 


This allows faster playing because it permits sudden stops and 
quick turns to be made without danger of skidding or falling. 


LIGNOPHOL 


Brings out the natural beauty of the wood. Shades—natural, 
light, medium and dark brown. See reproduction of various 
woods in Natural Colors in Sweet’s Catalog, Page 17/47. 


| NOTHING TO WEAR OFF 
| Shellac and varnish are easily scratched and wear off. LIGNOPHOL 


| leaves nothing on the surface to be scratched or worn off. 


| It will protect your floors against warping, dry rot, cracking, splintering, 
| pitting, scuffing and burn marks from rubber shoes. An excellent 
| reason why you should investigate LIGNOPHOL for every wood floor 


or trim job on your list. 


FOR YOUR CONCRETE FLOORS 
USE LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 


A chemical liquid that will dustproof and wearproof your floors. The 
result is permanent—no retreatment necessary. 


The following educational institutions endorse LIGNOPHOL for wood 
floors: 


Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

San Bernardino City Schools 

San Bernardino, California 


Dept. NS4 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 





. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


&88 Lexington Avenue NAME Title 
Z New York, N. Y. 

= Dept. N.S.4 

—- Street 


= Please send me further 
information about Lig- 









tion of forms taken from nature. The 
work shown is the actual development 
of a class during the photographing 
of the film. 1 reel. 16 or 35 mm., 
silent. Harmon Foundation, 140 Nas 
sau Street, New York City. 

How You Can Make Good Movies 
Lesson 1: How tro Ust Your CAMERA. 
This film presents a complete study of 
the principal requirements for success 
ful motion picture photography with 
amateur equipment. It begins with the 
first handling and loading of the 
camera and continues step by step to 


the exposure of the first roll and the 
unloading of the camera. Correct 








The Mark Hopkins 2 cent stamp, 5 L \ 
another of the series of famous / [ R T F 
Americans, was issued March 14. 4 


™ 
B. Wood, director of the curriculum \ /=3 


laboratory. Orders and manuscript for 
publication should be sent directly to 9 
him. Study guides, syllabuses, units of so 






work, descriptions of curriculum projects 


4 


and other studies will comprise the 


desired topic S. 


Film Releases 


How Stained Glass Windows Are Made 














ee the 
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methods of procedure are shown and 
explained in titles, so that the ama- 
teurs, after seeing this film and study- 
ing it carefully, should be able to make 
successful outdoor movies. 1 reel. 16 
or 35 mm., silent. Lesson 2: ComMMON 
MIsTAKES AND THEIR CorRRECTION. 
This film illustrates mistakes com- 
monly found in nonprofessional mov- 
ies. The poorly photographed scene is 
shown and the reason for it explained. 
1 reel. 16 or 35 mm., silent. Lesson 
3: ExposurE AND Exposure METERs. 
1 reel. 16 or 35 mm., silent. Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 
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The process of stained glass window DESIGNING with “UNIT- FOLD WALLS” 


making from the design to the fin 
ished product, photographed in Lon 
don and illustrated by color reproduc- 


The school auditorium, the Economics lecture room and the English room all 


tions of famous windows. | reel. 16 in one room — this may sound silly too. But if it does you should send for the 


mm., silent. Black and white with [JNIT-FOLD WALLS book. It tells all about how these things are done, and 


color inserts. Harmon Foundation, 140 


Niasesns Genet New VYask Clay. it is very simple and practical. Book will be sent on request. Write today. 


Safety Series—Vacation Safety—A safety 
film for use in grades 4 to 6 and in 
junior high schools. The film units 
are: (1) water safety in an organized 
camp, good swimming precautions; 
(2) boating, correct method of han 
dling boats; (3) safe conditions in 
camp, dangers from broken glass and 
poison ivy; (4) fire building. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent. Teaching Films Divi 
sion, Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

What About Jobs?—Reel |: Job situa 
tion prior to 1935 and today; also prep 
aration for obtaining a job. Reel 
Life situations; obtaining jobs; appli 
cations; interviews. 30 minutes. 16 
mm., silent. Educational Research As 5 

sociation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 


“UNIT-FOLD WALLS” Fairhurst Patent 


York City. Brooklyn Technical High School, N. Y. C. 
Teaching Creative Design—This film Largest High School in the World. 
Spec ifiec 
presents methods of teac hing creative New York City vastoe of Education 


design in a class of junior high school 
pupils. To do this the possibilities and 
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THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 


Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
é trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 


America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 


Cola COMFORT...QUALITY 
at LOWER Cost: 
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The DUDLEY RD-2 


Stainless steel case. Furnished 
also with solid duralumin or 
brass case. Leader of the famed 
Dudley keyless padlock line. 
Rugged, well-built of finest ma- 
terials, always dependable. 
Black and white enameled dial. 
Has 64,000 possible combinations. 


LOCKERS INVIOLATE 


Protect 
the Schwa 


Please 
th 


P upils / 





The DUDLEY S-244 


Bevel spring bolt for box lockers. 
Furnished also with square dead 
volt (S-242). Beautiful in design 
and the last word in mechanical 
perfection. Big, solid knob for easy 
dialing—points all distinct for 
speedy operation. In satin chrome 
with black numbers and sections 
between points. Indicator in red. 
64,000 possible combinations 
changeable in a few seconds. 


Send for Full Information and New Free Folder 


Let us tell you all about the pioneer Dudley line that’s 
designed to solve locker problems. Our service is a highly 
specialized one, rendered by a staff of more than 70 experts 
in school lock application and use. 





| DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION (WS 


DUDLEY SCHOOL LOCKS 






325 N. Wells St., Dept. D-4, Chicago, Ill. 





| FOR THE EXTRA CAPACITY 
| in HAMILTON Instructor’s Tables 


‘NO EXTRA COST... 
| 





Here’s a five foot desk (No. L-108) that provides extra capacity at 
no extra cost. It has a built-in slide that pulls out 18 inches and 
gives the instructor an additional 270 square inches of working 
surface. It has another feature that every instructor appreciates 

. a letter size file drawer for his reports, letters and papers. 
Send in the coupon for more detailed information on the specifica 
tions and extra values of Hamilton Laboratory Furniture. 


— HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. — 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN NS-4-40 
Send me detailed information on Hamilton Laboratory Fur 
niture. 
SP 
Position and School.............04. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Dr. Leonarp JoHN NuttAacuy Jr. has 
been reappointed superintendent of 
schools at Salt Lake City, Utah, a po 
sition he has filled for the last eight 
years. 

Artuur D. Arnovp recently was re 
appointed superintendent at Passaic, 
N. J. Mr. Arnold will serve until Jan 
uary 1942, when he will become 70 
years of age and his retirement will 
become mandatory. 

Joun L. Compton, principal of 
Emerson School, Bakersfield, Calit., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Bakersheld city schools. 

Lorraine W. Bixts, superintendent 
at Herkimer, N. Y., will retire in June. 

G. H. Gerke, for twenty-two years 
superintendent at Franklin, Ohio, will 
retire in August. 

JEROME J]. WHEELER Was unanimous 
ly reelected superintendent of schools 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., for a one year term. 

EvLizABETH Forrest JOHNSON, after 
thirty-seven years of association with 
Baldwin School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
twelve years as teacher and twenty-five 
as head, has announced her resignation. 
Miss Johnson will be succeeded by 
RosaAMonp Cross, who joined the 
school faculty three years ago. 

E. S. Corvin, superintendent of 
schools at Osage City, Kan., has been 
reelected for his third year. 

Gay Arco, superintendent at Big 
Lake, Minn., for the last five years, 
has resigned and the school board has 
elected Frep Marvin of Williston, 
N. D., to fill the position, effective 
September 1. 

J. B. Woopsipe, principal of Wil 
loughby Union High School, Willough- 
by, Ohio, became acting superintendent 
of Willoughby schools when E. M. 
Oris resigned recently. Mr. Ous has 
taken an indefinite leave of absence to 
seek relief in Florida from a throat 
ailment. 

Mrs. Heten Burtt Mason, headmis- 
tress of Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, 
Milwaukee, has been named headmis- 
tress of Kimberley School for Girls, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Principals 


Richarp W. Out ann of Euclid, 
Ohio, has been appointed principal of 
the Ely School, Elyria, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Hartey Q. Carnicom, who has 
been named principal of a large ele- 
mentary at Garfield Heights, 
Ohio. 

Witutiam H. Smiru, principal of 
Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, 
Fast Orange, N. J., has retired. Dr. 


schoc | 
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Paut S. Miter, principal of Eastern 
and Stockton schools since 1929, was 
appointed to the vacancy. 

W. R. Lesotp recently was ap 
pointed principal of Cambridge High 
School, Cambridge, Ohio, to succeed 
the late Harry L. Pine. Mr. Lebold 
has been vice principal of the high 
school. 

Epwin VaNKevuren has resigned as 


supervising principal at Flemington, 

C. Dart Lone, assistant director of 
secondary education at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
principal of 


named Hastings High 





















From Maine to California, Washington to Florida 

— small schools and large are equipped with 

Bradley sanitary, modern, group washing fixtures . . 
circular 54-inch diameter Bradley Washfountain serves 10 
students simultaneously, yet requires but three piping con- 
nections. Individual wash basins of equal capacity need 30 
connections . .. Washfountains save 25% in floor space— 
70% in water consumption— are convenient, accessible, time- 
saving. Each user washes in clean, running water, — cleanli- 


ness is encouraged, school health improved. 


Let us mail you our complete catalog to assist you in 
modernizing,—or planning washrooms for new schools... 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan St., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ask for 
Catalog 937 





A foot-controlled precast stone Wash- 
fountain, 10-person size. Also available 
in other sizes and materials. 


B 


Jie Washfounta 


2207 W. Michigan St. 


applied for 


Send complete catalog 
on modernizing and 


Save Space and Water 
— Improve Sanitation and Health 


IBIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 







—" "NAME 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Street 


School, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
effective next September. He will suc- 
ceed Wixuis E. Dopee, acting principal 
since the death of Dr. TuHeopore R. 
MYERs. 

Howarp M. Carr, vice principal at 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash., 
since 1928, has been appointed acting 
principal for the remainder of the 
school year to succeed the late prin- 
cipal, E. E. Perkins. 

BroTHerR Lampert, F.S.C., has been 
named principal of St. Mary’s College 
High School, Peralta Park, Calif., re- 
placing BrorHer Victor, F.S.C., who 


has gone to New York to engage in 


. Each 












Another Bradley product, the “5-in-a-Group” 
Shower. Self-contained, sanitary, safe. One 
set of piping connections serve all 5 stalls. 
























; Want to eliminate the 
I} 
a danger of scalding in 


il 


} i your showers? 
ee 


No More Unexpected 
A NAME THAT CON- “Shots” of Icy Cold or Scalding Hot Water 


No more slipping on a wet tile 
S S T E N T L Y H A S ee te ae y: 
SYMBOLIZED SCHOOL wa ee 


ety shower ae the temperature 
rem s i t it 
AND AUDITORIUM You oan teally astoy the tall a 
——" shower in absolute 
SEATING OF HIGHEST Te 
no waste ‘of hot or cold water 
QUALITY AT MODER- gt gy BT Rg 


mixers speed up bathing by elim- 


ATE PRICES FOR OVER inating these unnecessary delays. 

Write for bulletin No. 258 de- 

scribing our safety water mixing 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS valves for all types of showers. 

ss The Powers Regulator Co., 2754 

Greenview Ave., Chicago—Offices 

in 45 Cities; see your phone di- 
rectory. 
























Write Now For Catalog and Prices 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY—-GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ll 
ettaah Gian Maes Ao. E f] WE - c SAFETY 
SHOWER 
FREEDOM for Secretaries! 
New features save you 
time and energy... 

















THIS NEW Automatic Margin 
Set enables secretaries to set both 
left and right margin stops 
quickly, conveniently and pos- 
itively. Note that setting of both 
stops is controlled by a single 
lever. Phone any LC Smith rep- 
resentative for free demonstra- 
tion of this and other features 
making for speed and operating 
economy. 


r 







SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS , ipa — 
New editionof''Tips toTyp- | ae to] 
ists.” Useful little booklet ists | 






of time-saving ideas on typ- 
ing. Also explains special 
features of the newLC Smith. 
Mail coupon. 


i 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


THE NE W | Desk4, 155 Almond Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Maybe some of your “Tipsto Typists’’ would 


Sigper Speed i. C SMITH . sha to me. Please — copy. | 
: 








| Address. 
| City pe N State 
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L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc + Syracuse, New York 
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school administration work. The new 
vice principal, succeeding Brother 
Lambert, is BrotHer ALoysius, former 
faculty member. 

JosepH GaAINsBERG is the new prin 
cipal of Junior High School 73, Mas 
peth, N. Y. He 
WINGEBACH, retired. 

Witiarp W. Jones, vocational guid 
ance instructor, has been appointed 
principal of the Archer Street School, 
Freeport, N. Y., effective next Sep 
tember. He will Jurra M. 


Crump, principal since 1922, who is 


succeeds JosePH F. 


succeed 
retiring. 


Miscellaneous 

S. T. Nevety of Austin, Minn., was 
elected president of the Schoolmasters’ 
Rotary Club, an organization of Rota 
rians within the ranks of the A.A.S.A., 
at St. Louis recently. RaymMonp Bur 
Huntington, 


Mr. Ne 


veln, who has served as secretary of 


DICK, superintendent at 
N. | = was elected secretary. 


the organization for sixteen years, has 


been superintendent at Austin since 


1921. 


In the Colleges 

WiLiiaM E. 
tessor of education, University of Penn 
sylvania, has been appointed technical 


ARNOLD, assistant pro 


director of the Pennsylvania committee 
on education. This committee is an 
organization composed of representa 
tives of various groups in that state 
that have been in disagreement as to 
the financial program of the state for 
the support of public schools. 

Dr. M. M. CHampBers, member of 
the staff of the American Youth Com 
mission of the American Council on 
Education, will join the 1940 summer 
staff of the department of education at 
Ohio State University from June 17 to 
July 24. Doctor Chambers will offer 
two courses for graduate students: (1) 
legal aspects of school administration 
ind (2) the preparation of theses and 
other scientific reports. 

Dr. Maurice E. 
professor in the school of education, 
Syracuse University, has accepted a 
coordinator of 
commission on 
American 


TROYER, associate 


full-time position as 
evaluation with the 
teacher education of the 
Council on Education. 

THeopore L. RELLER, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed secretary 
of Schoolmen’s Week at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He 
LeRoy A. Kine, who resigned to be- 
come president of Indiana State Teach 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. 

LAwrENCE E, CHENOWETH, superin 
tendent, Bakersfield, Calif., has re 
signed from the staff of Santa Barbara 
State College, Santa Barbara, Calif., 


succeeds 
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where he will instruct in administra- 
tion and supervision and in develop- 
ment of the curriculum. 

Dr. Rospert D. STEELE was inaugu- 
rated recently as president of Westmin- 
ster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. ArtHur Howe has resigned as 
president of Hampton Institute, Hamp 
ton, Va. 

Roy M. Green, deputy governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. Cuartes A. Lory as president 
of Colorado State College. The new 
president will take over the office on 
October 1, when Doctor Lory retires. 


Deaths 

Wituiam F. Miner, superintendent 
of schools at Farmington, Farmington 
Falls, West Farmington, Temple and 
New Vineyard, Me., died recently on 
his sixty-seventh birthday. 

Rosert E. Quirk, 38, principal of 
the Amherst Junior High School, Am- 
herst, Mass., since 1926, died recently 
at Albany, N. Y. 

Ira S. Brinser, superintendent of 
schools at Sunbury, Pa., died recently 
of heart disease. 

Joun S. GILMAN, superintendent of 
schools at Laconia, N. H., for twenty- 
two years, died recently. 














Dieticians 
Endorse the 
DELICATOR 





¢ A great aid in school 
cafeterias, where young 
appetites of all kinds must 


be considered. 


IMPROVES 


more tasty. 


to fit every size institution. 
long. 


through or leaves a hinge.” 





BERKEL) 


MACHINE CO. 


Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers 
and Steak Delicators 


U.S. SLICING 


World's 


La Porte, Indiana 


sinews and fibers severed for easier chewing. Cooks in 1/5 the time, 


- 
with original juices sealed in— more nutritious — more tender — 


For more appetizing menu variety, make combination steaks — 
veal and pork, beef and bacon, flank and suet strips, etc. These are 


MEAT SLICERS—There’s a U. S. model 


BREAD SLICER—Slices any thickness 
4%” to 11/16”. Takes loaves up to 22” 


ROLL SLICER—Slices all rolls and buns 
as fast as you can feed them, entirely 

































































The 
Delicator 
Is All 
Electric 


ALL 


Any length steak or other boneless meat that is “Delicatized” has all 


MEATS 


easily and quickly knit to- 
gether on the Delicator, which 
takes meats up to 114” thick. 


“Delicatizing” requires only 
a few moments and you'll be 
truly amazed at results; far 
superior to any method of 
tenderizing, dicing or cubing. 


Liberal trade allowance on any old-style 
machine. Send coupon today for full 
details. 

















, U._S. Slicing Machine . <> 
Pa > ee nS Mite eas 
1 ola Porte, Indiana " 
, = os 
1 20) Send data on the Ye? 
ts Delicator Street... oy. 
¢ C Catalog on complete 





















A Mew PIANO CASTER 


Helps move that piano easily, 
quickly, without damaging floors! 






No. 9006x2 
A full-floating action, 
ball bearing caster with 
2" diameter double wheels. 
Rubber tread. Self-lubricat- 
ing bearings. 

A small investment in Bassick Casters for school pianos 
will save hundreds of dollars in damage to floors. Write 
for information and prices. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


, | EWLY STYLED 
Yy m FOR 1940 


; Yn... 


ASSURED SANITATION 


J 
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For years Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains have been distinguished 
by one inherent quality ...assured 
sanitation. In public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, etc., their dis- 
tinctive, patented features have 
won the approval of owners, ar- 
chitects and builders everywhere! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Warren, Ohio 
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Goldsmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 





“THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By 
Josephine C. Foster and Neith E. 
Headley. New York: 
Book Company, 1939. Pp. xii+ 368. 
$2.50 list. 

Valuable description of desirable kin 

practices that 


American 


dergarten instructional 
should be welcomed by the preprimary 


specialist. 


MENTAL HycIENE FOR THE CLASSROOM 
Teacuer. By Lawrence A. Averill. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Cor 
poration, 1939. Pp. iv+217. $2. 
Practical and worth-while considera 

tion of fundamental psychological prob- 

lems that give considerable difficulty 
to the teacher. Designed for teachers 
in service. 

Firms oN War AND AMERICAN NEt 
rRALITY. Current Bibliography No. | 
16 mm. Sound Films. Prepared by 
the Motion P.cture Project, American 
Council on Educat.on. Washington, 
D. C.:| American Council on Edu 
cation, 1939. Mimeographed. $9.25. 
“Purposes are to promote a_ thor 

ough understanding of the back 

grounds of war and the meaning and 


ONE 
TENNANT MACHINE 


Does the Whole Job of Schoo! 
Floor Maintenance 


Burnishes Seal—Wet or Dry— 
Polishes—W axes—Scrubs— 
Sands. No Dust. 


The Tennant machine cleans 
the heaviest traffic floors 
without the use of water. 
The attachments can be 
exchanged quickly with- 
out the use of tools. 


ATTACHMENTS 


Buffing drum;  Steel- 
wool buffing roll which 
is factory-made, uni- 
formly compressed 
and ready for im- 
mediate use, either 
8-inch or 16-inch 
depending on 
friction required; 
16-inch Brush; 
Sanding drum; 
Sandpaper 
sleeves 
ready for 

use. 


Write Today for 
Complete 
Information. 


blished 1870 
1803 Marshall St., N.E. ~* 




























G. H. TENNANT CoO. 





consequences of American neutrality, 
to develop an awareness of propaganda 
at work and to assist in reaching con 
clusions as to ways and means by 
which solution of problems by violence 
may be abandoned among civilized 
nations.” 


Epucation For Democracy. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy. Thomas H. 
Briggs and Will French, Editors. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1939. Pp. xii+466. $2.50. 
Distinguished Americans and _for- 

eigners consider some of the current 
problems of democracy. All model 
opinions find expression; only the ex- 
tremes of radicalism and reactionary 
beliefs are excluded. 

THe GRADUATE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN 
Democracy. By Isaiah Bowman. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. Bulletin 
1939, No. 10. Pp. ix+70. $0.15. 
“Rigorous discipline of the mind and 

freedom of expression have a profound 

importance in the continued growth of 





creative power. They are equally im- 
portant in the preservation and further 


evolution of democracy itself. The 

theme of this study is the growth of 

intellectual power through a combina- 
tion of discipline and freedom in grad- 
uate work.” 

Tue EnpinG or Herepirary AMERICAN 
Fortunes. By Gustavus Myers. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 395. $3.50. 

The democratic policy of “equality” 
that started with the abolition of pri- 
mogeniture, entailment and mortmain 
in the early days of the republic is 
traced in its more recent developments 
through inheritance, estate and income 
taxes to show how the evolution of this 
policy will prevent the continuance of 
great hereditary fortunes. A fitting 
companion book to “The History of 
Great American Fortunes.” 


GovERNMENT ANB Economic Lire, Vol- 
ume I. By Leverett S. Lyon, Myron 
W. Watkins and Victor Abramson. 
Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 519. $3. 

The first of a two volume research 
that seeks to analyze the relationship 
of government to economic life as a 
whole in terms of fundamental eco- 
nomic and social functions and funda- 
mental governmental activities. Gov- 
ernmental relationships to private en- 





Shown here 
is the Model 
C. ideal for 
most schools. 
Other sizes are 
available. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Built to meet your Budget... 
with Safety and Satisfaction 





Permanent — Portable 


You'll find the satisfactory and economical 
solution to your particular grandstand problem 
in one of the several Wayne types, permanent 
or portable. In making your plans for immediate 
or future requirements, it will pay you to learn 
all the facts about these widely used and favor- 
ably known grandstands. 


Write for descriptive catalogs. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


East Lancaster Avenue, Wayne, Pa. 
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SQOULREs 


School Desk Inkwells 
have served 
American Schools 


over sixty years. 
a 


Quality Inkwells 
will reduce 
Equipment Budgets 


for years to come. 
+ 


Specify Squires’ 
Bakelite Boston 
Inkwells for 


your school. 





Obtainable from all leading School Supply 
Dealers and School Furniture Manufacturers 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST and ROSS ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











DOOR CLOSER 





Lower Maintenance Cost 


IMPORTANT! 


The dependable quality and special engineering features built 
into every Norton Door Closer are your assurance of minimum 
expense for years. Whatever your door closing problems consult 
Norton Door Closer engineers. 


_ Send for the Norton Catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2902 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
let ore 
DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL TYPES OF DOORS 
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COME ON—BE A METALLURGIST! 


@ When you talk to a Page Fence engineer you'll learn many 
important things about metals. He will explain why a choice 
of fence metals is important to best meet your atmospheric 
and service conditions: Page heavily-galvanized copper-bearing 
steel, Armco ingot iron, Allegheny stainless steel, Alcoa alu- 
minum. You'll also learn about superior service, for he is one 
of 97 members of the nation-wide Page Fence Association— 
all factory-trained, responsible, local business men. One of 
them will gladly discuss school grounds protection with you. 
Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh or San Francisco, for name of 
nearest representative and book, “Fence Facts.” 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


| —Amcericas Art Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


Give Your Pupils 
Fun Like This and 





Mail Coupon 


Now for 
FREE Catalog 
Pupils need good recreation... the chance to exercise properly out- 
of-doors and to learn individual and group playground activities 


. without danger of injury. 

EverWear Safety units are durable, economical, and perform 
definite play and health functions. Whether you want one outfit or 
complete new equipment... see this FREE illustrated catalog of 
safe playground apparatus before you buy. FILL IN COUPON 


EverWear 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 
Manufacturers of *EverWear Playground Apparatus, *Economy 
Playground Apparatus, *EverWear Swimming Pool Equipment, 

*EverWear Basket Ball Backstops. 





The EverWear Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio (N) 
Send me FREE EverWear .€atalog No. 32 

NAME m.* 

SCHOOL es 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 
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terprise are analyzed in the first volume 

from the standpoint of implementation 

and regulation. 

EVALUATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
General Report on the Methods, Ac- 
tivities and Results of the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Pp. xxx + 526. How to 
EVALUATE A SECONDARY SCHOOL. 1940 
Edition. A Manual to Accompany 
the 1940 Editions of Evaluative Cri- 
teria and Educational Temperatures. 
Pp. xxiii + 139. Evatuative Cri 
rerta. 1940 Edition. To be used with 
the 1940 Editions of How to Evalu- 
ate a Secondary School and Educa- 
tional Temperatures. Pp. 175. Ent 

TEMPERATURES. 1940 

Edition. A Series of Scales. Pp. 24. 

Walter C. Eells, Coordinator. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: Cooperative Study of 

Secondary School Standards, 1939. 

These volumes represent the terminal 

survey and 


CATIONAI 


results of an_ extensive 

should be valuable in the progressive 

improvement of secondary education. 

Their emphasis upon appraisal is most 

timely. 

TeAcHERS FOR Democracy. Fourth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey So 
ciety. By George E. Axtelle, William 


W. Wattenberg and Others. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com 
pany, 1940. Pp. xii + 412. $2.50 
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VALDURA 
paint products 


Enamels 
Wall paints 
Exterior paints 
Aluminum paints 
Asphalt paints 
Roof coatings 
Varnishes 











FREE 
Send for sample, liter- 
ature and name of 
your local distributor. 


Odor” Wall 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN ASPHALT PAINT CO. 43 E€. OHIO ST CHICAGO ILL 
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LL PAINT 


All irritating and objectionable 
paint odors have been completely 
removed from this easy-to-apply. 
modern washable oil wall finish. 


@ 10% to 25% faster application 
@ No straining, no runs or sags 
@ Easier to wash, clearer colors 
® Excellent hiding and coverage 


In addition to its saving on mate- 
rial and labor costs—Valdura “No- 
Paint’s high 
reflection lowers lighting cost. 


THE CHOICE OF LEADING SCHOOLS 


VALDURA PAINT PRODUCTS 











In many respects this yearbook is the 
most significant produced by the John 
Dewey Society. It deserves careful 
reading by the teaching profession. 


Just Off the Press 


Jesus AND EartHquakes. The Two 
Greatest Forces in the World: Ethi- 
cal and Material. By F. E. Austin. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Murray Printing 
Company, 1939. $1. 

TEACHER'S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
ConsuMER Science. By Alfred H. 
Hausrath |r. and John H. Harms. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 125. $0.60. 

EXTENDED Leave For PusLic ScHOOL 
TreacHers IN Larce City ScHooi 
Systems. By Carl Franklin Hankins. 
Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1939. Pp. 10. 
(Paper Cover). 

3itty Forcet-Me-Nor. (For Children 
From 5 to 8). By Maude M. Tan- 
ner. Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Company, 1939. Pp. 54. $1. 

First Numsper Boox. By John R. 
Clark, Arthur S. Otis and Caroline 
Hatton. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. 64. $0.24. (Paper Cover). 

CHECKLIST OF SAFETY AND SAFETY Epu 
cation. Prepared by the Safety Edu 
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SINGLE HANGER 


Designed by a prominent Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion to solve the mat problem in the schools of his city, the 
Krimmel Hangers have been acclaimed the outstanding item in 
the field of Gymnasium Service. 


light 










KRIMMEL GYM MAT HANGERS | 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Promote Order and Cleanliness 

Save Time and Money 

Afford protection against Injury under Backstops 
Eliminate Hazardous Mat Hooks 

Are Completely Efficient 


Equipment designed to hold single mats, or in doubles, triples 
and quadruples. Also mounted on mat trucks. 


For complete information and quotations, write 


i WALTER S. SMITH SALES CO. 
A 566 SOUTH SALINA ST. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


cation Projects of the Research Divi- 


sion. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1939. Pp. 30. 
$0.25 (Paper Cover). 

CoopERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT Tests. De- 
signed for High School and College 
Classes. By the Cooperative Test 
Service. 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York: American Council on 
Education, 1939. Pp. 48. (New 
1940 Announcement). 

CoLLeGeE GENERAL MATHEMATICS FOR 
ProsPEcTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Teacuers. By Lee Emerson Boyer. 
State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania 
State College, 1939. Pp. 106. (Paper 
Cover). 

Tue Ficur on Cancer. By Clarence 
C. Little. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1939. Pp. 31. $0.10 
(Paper Cover). 

SIDELIGHTs AND Source StTupiIEs OF 
American History. From the Time 
When the First Europeans Came to 
the New World to the Close of the 
Civil War. By Harriet H. Shoen 
and Erling M. Hunt. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. v +103. $0.90. 

ScHooL REORGANIZATION IN West ViR- 
cinta. Prepared by Division of Re- 
search. Richard E. Hyde, Director. 
Charleston, W. Va.: State Superin- 





On Their MERITS Alone 


THE KRIMMEL 


Automatic 


GYM. MAT HANGERS 


HAVE BEEN INSTALLED IN 
HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE GYMNASIUMS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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AEA TRAYS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 














16MM 
SOUND or SILENT 
MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 











Cafatrays are the perfect trays for school 
cafeterias. They are made of a tough, hard 
composition in a rich burl grain mahogany color 
and are 


e LIGHT 
e TOUGH 
e ATTRACTIVE 
e QUIET 
e SANITARY 


Ask your equipment dealer—and demand 
genuine CAFATRAYS, 


Only in Victor Equipment can educators find all of these Multiple 
Uses that meet the modern demands in Visual Education of 
Today and Tomorrow. Clearest Pictures — Unequalled Superb 
Sound — Public Address System— Phono Record Turntable — 
Recording Unit—Central Radio System, everything easily portable 
—and all possible from one basic unit for 30 or 3000 students. 


Consequently, Victor Equipment has established a New Era in 


Visual Education. You can receive complete explanation and 
description of these Wider Utility and Greater Economy Features 
by writing Victor Today. 








CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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Cut Costs 


Attractive, durable—practical 


for School and Colleges. 


These smart baskets come in 
sizes and shapes suitable for 
classrooms, dormitories, 
offices, washrooms, etc. 
Hand-made of hard vulcanized 
fibre, they are practically 
indestructible, guaranteed 
5 years, do not crack, splinter 
orrust. No charge for simple 
identification marks - school 
or college letters applied in 
colors at small cost. 


Write for special school discount 


list and illustrated folder. 





Simplify Waste Handling 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


BOOKS for 
Libraries .. . 


Beautiful furnishings and equipment are 
desirable adjuncts to a library, but it re- 
mains an important fact that what makes 
the school library the most consequential 
| and helpful factor is the collection of 
books available. This is where we come 
into the picture. The Superintendent is re- 
minded that we are specialists in the school 
library branch of the book business. For 
nearly three quarters of a century we have 
successfully handled the library orders 
from hundreds and thousands of schools 
in all parts of the country. Today we are 
better equipped than ever to give the best 
service obtainable and at attractive prices 
and terms. Write for our book catalog 
and send us your orders and be convinced. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 
_ Library Department 


| 333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago | 
| 
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tendent of Free Schools, 1939. Pp. 

43. (Paper Cover). 

COMPARATIVE CHARTS OF 
UTES ILLUSTRATING BARRIERS TO 
Trape Between States. Prepared 
by Members of Marketing Laws 

Works Progress Admunis- 
tration. Washington, D. C.: Super 
intendent of Documents, 1939. Pp. 
viit+88. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

Tue Stupy oF CoLiece INSTRUCTION. 
Yearbook XXVII of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. Fowler D. Brooks, General 
Editor. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1939. Pp. 314. $1.50 
(Paper Cover). 

History oF EpUcATION 
rivE EDUCATION. IX, No. 4, 
Review of Educational Research. 
Reviews the literature for the three 

years ending April 1939. Washing 






Survey. 

























AND COMPARA 
Volume 


ton, D. C.: American Educational 
Research Association, 1939. Pp. 333 
448. 


EpucaATION IN YucosLavia. By Severin 
K. Turosienski. U.S. Office of Edu 
cation, 1939. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Pp. viit+146. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

A MANUAL For REMEDIAL Reapinc. By 
Edward William Dolch. Champaign, 
Iil.: The Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. 
x+166. $2. 
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Springboard Floor 

A new idea in gymnasium construc- 
tion is a bouncing floor. It is floated on 
a network of shock absorbing steel 
springs to absorb the physical jolts of 
exercise and is finished with a wood 
preservative that is nonslippery and yet 
so durable that game markings are per- 
manent. Such a floor recently was in- 
stalled in the employes’ gymnasium at 
Rockefeller Center. 

In the construction of this floor, foun- 
dation sleepers were set on the steel 
springs, were bolted at the top to the 
sleeper and were set in acoustical glue at 
the bottom of the spring. Subflooring 
of spruce was laid diagonally on the 
sleepers and was covered with a 35 
pound asbestos paper. Over this the top 
flooring of fireproofed hard maple was 
then laid. The top flooring was finished 
with a hard-wearing, nonslip preserva- 
tive known as Lignophol, a product of 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

In walking across the floor, the 
“spring” is only slightly noticeable but, 
after an hour or more of hard tennis or 


















Att 


* SMALL ORIGINAL COST, LOW UPKEEP 
* COMPLETE FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
* 3 MACHINES IN ONE 


—Sanding 
—Steel Wool Buffing 
—Wax Polishing 


HANDY SANDY is sturdy. 


smooth-sanding and fool- 


‘MOM, THEY DINWA CALL 
ME THIS FOR NOTHING?” 


HAN DY 












--PETERSON— 


Quality LABORATORY and LIBRARY FURNITURE 
| i 








handball, there is less fatigue than would 
be noticed after a similar period of 
bouncing on a hard nonresistant floor- 
ing. 

The spring isolator used in the floor is 
manufactured by Johns-Manville, 22 East 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 


Refinishes Small Areas 


In addition to its use for sanding 
floor edges, stairs and landings, the Ten- 
nant edging machine, a product of the 
G. H. Tennant Company, 1821 Marshall 
Street, N.E., Minneapolis, is useful for 
refinishing furniture and other small 
areas usually done by hand. It is used 
for polishing and cleaning jobs as well. 

The edger is equipped with front light 
to illuminate dark work areas and with 
a free turning steel guard to prevent 
damage to baseboards. A vacuum sys- 
tem picks up all dust and dirt. 

Various grades of sandpaper disks and 
other attachments can be inserted with- 
out the use of tools. Welded steel wool 
disks are available for burnishing floors 
and woodwork. A stiff wire brush con- 
verts this machine into rugged, efficient 














proof to operate. Thousands 
in nation-wide use. Low up- 
keep, no gears or chains to 
chatter or wear. Quick- 
change attachments (only a 
few dollars extra) convert into buffer 
and polisher, thus providing complete 
maintenance for your wood floors in 
one machine! Free demonstration. 
Write for circular S 590. 


The HILGER 


3305 Cooper Ave., St. Cloud, Minn. 



















only 
$125.00 


AND IT STANDS 
THE GAFF! 


COMPANY 


50 years of quality library and laboratory fur- 
niture manufacturing has given Peterson the 
experience so necessary in producing good 
school equipment. Proved materials moulded 
by skillful workmanship into scientific designs 
assure efficient and sturdy equipment. Peterson 
experts are ready to help you plan your class- 
rooms. This valuable assistance is yours with 
out obligation. Write for complete catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
1222 Fullerton Avenue * °* Chicago, Illinois 
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Mbastrate SOCIAL STUDIES 
wth W PICTUROLS 


History, Geography and othe:™ 
phases of Social Studies can 
be made more interesting and 
more easily understood when 
lessons are visualized with 
S. V. E. Picturols. Several new 
series of these convenient rolls 
of 35mm. film have re- 
cently been complet- 
ed. Each has from 35 
to 60 still pictures or 
frames which can be 
projected life-size for 
the entire class to 
study simultaneously. 
Picturols are durable, 
compact and econom- 
ical. Write for the 



























A new, motivated method . . . a source of abundant test amare ~ 
and exercise material in all Arithmetic and Language skills, ' 
grades 2 through 6. 


Pupil's mastery of a skill is determined by inventory tests. 
Pupils practice only on needed skills. Motivation is provided 
by transparent test and practice sheets placed between the 
two films of an intriguing PRACTICE SLATE. Pupils write 
as they would on paper. After work is checked, scores and 
errors recorded, two films are lifted and writing disappears, 
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Test and practice material so constructed, pupils find their a 
errors, note improvement, are impressed and stimulated by Z 

















5 1 We ercvides oll the matetsl EMMGmeie) | of S. V. E. catalog in- 

needed for thorough mastery. ee j cluding new Voca- 

C xs FREE PRACTICE SLATE —sSend today for — tional Guidance sets. 

4 ow FREE Practice Slate (actual size), transparent test and prac- i. me 7 

: tice sheets and illustrated brochure. Address Dept. F. 

i 

Soper ay THE STRATHMORE CO. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
a lie Gale) P Van IR Alilel. DEPT. 4TNS, 100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 

a AURORA, ILLINOIS 








































PROTECTOR OF 
HONEST VALUES 


Scuoo. EXECUTIVES 
have found that price alone is only half the story. 
What they get for that price is the other half. True 
thrift means getting one’s full money’s worth. 

The competition of inferior merchandise has 
made it difficult for the reputable manufacturer and 
the conscientious distributor who honestly strive to 
serve the school field. But their day is returning. 

A new appreciation is being felt, a revival of 
school loyalty to those firms which have consistently 
offered dependable merchandise, refusing the temp- 
tation to cut quality below the recognized standards 
of utility. They are being rewarded for their stead- 


As Originally 

Developed by... 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG”’ ALLEN 


Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 

wrence, Kansas 


et Fills a need in every school .. . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
fast principles. ‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
Most of these substantial concerns have kept all ages . . . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 


ground groups. . . Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen .. 


right on advertising their products to schools. Hav- : ‘ ‘ : 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 


ing built up a reputation for good merchandise. or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
they could not afford to jeopardize the confidence of exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball 
school executives in their integrity. Advertising . - » It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


has been their anchor to quality—it will con- WRITE FOR CATALOG 
tinue to be their means of assuring honest values. (Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3532 DeKalb Street » » » » » St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 
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cleaning equipment for removing rust or 
scale from metal, steel chips or lubricat- 
ing oil from floors. 


Finish for Laboratory Furniture 
The Walrus Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill., has been working for years 
to find a finish for woodwork that will 
not stain or be marred by heat, high 
humidity or acids. This company is now 
the research 
finish for use in school or 


announcing result of its 
with a new 
industrial laboratories. 

This finish is tough, waterproof, non 
inflammable and gas-tight. It is a scien 
tific formulation of inert substances and 
plasticizers. Its hard finish can be kept 
clean and sanitary by frequent washing 
and scouring, without being affected by 
scouring materials. It is as transparent 
as any ordinary finish and does not dim 
the beauty of the natural grain in the 
wood. 

But the real news value about this fin- 
ish is that it is resistant to chemicals. 

The Walrus Company will send a 
sample of white oak, finished with this 
new coating to any reader wishing to 
make his own tests in proof of claims. 


Light Reflecting Blackboard 

chalkboard, called Nucite, 
manufactured from a specially treated 
plate glass was announced last month 


A new 








manufacture plus fifty years of door control experience back of it. 


Designed and Built to Give You the 
Utmost in Service at Low Cost 


“Its rugged, four-bearing shaft unit; its oversize coil spring of special 

analvsis steel ; its leakproof construction; its full rack-and-pinion checking 
mechanism; its fine, two-speed adjustments for closing, latching and 
back-checking; and its symmetrical design (for right 
all mean money saving and satis- 
faction to the user. Why not try it this spring 
for replacements and other needed closers? Send 
Elsie N., Norton Lasier Company, 
466 West Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


hand 


or left 


for catalog.”’ 
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Elsie NV. ASKS: 


“Did You Ever Try THIS 
Closer on a Tough Door? 


‘Many a superintendent has, and as a result | 
has adopted LCNs for every replacement and | 
addition thereafter. We're strong for tests 
make them constantly in our plant, and invite 
any buyer to make them on LCN closers, in 
laboratory or service. For there's no better 








by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
Nucite is being produced in three stand- 
ard colors, ivory, green and black, in 
order to give school decorators more lee- 
way in working out color and lighting 
schemes. Dark chalk is on the 
ivory board and light chalk on the green 
and black products. 

Nucite is said to have less glare and 


used 


its lighter colors can be used in better 
illumination of schoolrooms. Like plate 
glass, Nucite is nonporous, nonabsorp- 
tive and chemically resistant. 


For Stubborn Hand Stains 

Han-Kleen is a new mechanic's soap 
developed by the Finnell System, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind., manufacturers of electric 
scrubbing and polishing machines and 
scouring powders. It removes 
grease, printers’ ink, paint and other sub- 
stances of similar nature that defy re- 
moval by ordinary cleansers or soaps. 
It works quickly, leaving the hands soft 
and really clean. The product has been 
used without injurious effect upon hands 
that have been cut and bruised. The 
Finnell System will install a dispenser 
and sample of Han-Kleen for a short 
trial period. 


oil, 


Counteracts Hard Water Deposits 
One of the problems 
school cafeterias, particularly those in 


Heres 
area 


Penci 
MISE 


confronting 


way to convince a 
—s who wants | 
acts. The 


LCN 
Standard 
Door 
Closer 


(Shown at left) 
owes its remarkable This BOSTON 
efficiency and long No. 4 is the 


original Self-Feeder 


life to precision ‘ 
at a popular price. 


Models. 
School 
latest 


14 Different 
Ask your 
Dealer for 
prices. 








LCN 










hard water areas, is the accumulation 
of lime scale deposits in dishwashing 
machines. Often these undesirable de- 
posits are transferred to glassware and 
dishes. 

Oakite Composition No. 63, a material 
developed by Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames Street, New York City, contains 
unusual lime solubilizing _ properties; 
these keep in suspension much of the 
insoluble content of hard water. 

Just off the press is a new folder that 
gives complete details on this product. 
Free copies of this booklet will be sent 
by Oakite Products, Inc., to readers who 
request them. 


Personalities in the Trade 

P. A. Snyder, assistant manager, spe- 
cialties sales, Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, Stamford, Conn., has 
been promoted to the position as man- 
ager of specialties sales of the Stamford 
division. Mr. Snyder has been associated 
with Yale & Towne for nineteen years. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
has announced the promotion of Arch 
Davis, advertising manager, to the posi- 
tion of executive secretary of the com- 
pany. He will assist Mr. Watson and 
the officers of the corporation in matters 
dealing with all phases of the company’s 
operations. 


And a mighty good thing to have 
in any school; a real friend of 
economy. Be thrifty, specify efficient, 
Modern BOSTONS, the only pencil 
sharpeners with SPEED cutters, ac- 
tually three extra cutting edges on 
each cutter. And, remember the 
cutting stops when a perfect point 
has been attained. Larger chip re- 
cepiacle, too. Built to give long 
service under hard treatment. 


Manufactured by the 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Send for latest catalog of sharpeners 
and famous SPEEDBALL products 


|p RORM EO} \| 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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Side Glances— 
Uropia, to the 


school engineer, is that state in which 
no classroom teacher complains about 
the room temperature. Superintendents 
of buildings, architects, engineers and 
health officials are to discuss heating 
and ventilating problems in June’s 
special portfolio. Even the fine array 
of talent to be represented has not 
found the complete answer to the 
teacher’s lament but each year brings 
some progress. The June portfolio will 
bring school administrator and engi- 
neer up to date. 


Gr EENVILLE, 


S. C., is not just another textile mill 
town. It would be, except for its school 
system. One of the finest instances of 
school leadership in the United States 
has transformed Greenville into some- 
thing nearer a model than a mill town. 
Dean Fraser of Winthrop College and 
Sadie Goggans, professor of education, 
have written a moving account of 
Greenville’s school community. We are 
proud to present it as the headliner for 
the June issue. 


Sa CRAMENTO’S 
system of elementary school libraries 
may well become the inspiration of 
other schools in California and through- 
out the nation. Leo B. Baisden, assist- 
ant superintendent, and Jewel Gardi- 
ner, professional librarian, will tell next 
month how the 1100 school children 
in the first six grades learn to live in 
the world of books. Each school has 
an excellent library of its own. Thirty 
teacher-librarians serve the 17 elemen- 
tary schools. 
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Summer, a Busy Time 
ens the children may be away on vaca- 


tion and the teachers, in summer school, the 
superintendent enjoys only a few weeks’ respite dur- 
ing the summer months. Contrary to popular impres- 
sion the schools do not close shop during the summer. 
Scarcely has the semester closed when the work of 
summer cleaning and renovating starts. During the 
month of August, plans must be made for the ensuing 
year; new supplies, books and equipments purchased; 
last minute teacher replacements made, and a multitude 
of minor tasks performed. The summer is also the 
time when the superintendent may try to catch up on 
his professional reading and spend more time browsing 
through technical journals. If he manages to find a 
few weeks for fishing or general vacation travel, he is 
lucky. Summer is a busy time for superintendents. 


Transportation 
+ aspect of the equalization of educational 


opportunity has been given increasing emphasis 
in recent years. The people have come to realize not 
only that it is necessary to furnish educational oppor- 
tunity but that it is just as essential to furnish the means. 
of taking advantage of existing opportunities. Since 
1934 the federal government has given increasing atten- 
tion to the equalization of economic ability to attend 
schools by the means of work scholarships through 
the National Youth Administration. Local school dis- 
tricts and the states are progressively widening their 
plans to bring pupils to the schools by means of public 
transportation. 

Transportation should be considered as an aspect of 
equalization. This is the only valid and defensible 
attitude. The fact that transportation of school children 
has become an economic activity of no mean size is 
purely an incidental secondary factor. The growth of 
the equalization idea has also had wide economic re- 
percussions. It has stimulated the manufacture and 
sale of school buses, provided steady employment for 
large numbers of individuals as chauffeurs, given sec- 
ondary employment to numerous mechanics and con- 
sumed no insignificant amount of lubricants and 
gasoline. It has become so firmly entrenched in its 
economic aspects that its primary purpose is sometimes 





obscured in the swirl of these special economic de- 
mands. 

The teaching profession should always bear in mind 
that the only justification for school transportation is 
its contribution to the attainment of a certain but 
fundamental objective—the equalization of educational 
opportunity. 


Teacher Examinations 


HE proposed experiment that may lead to the 

eventual standardization of examinations for 
teachers upon a national basis, now being sponsored 
experimentally by the American Council on Education, 
deserves a critical and objective review upon the part 
of teacher training institutions and the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole before acceptance or even endorse- 
ment. Its general purpose, the improvement of teach- 
ing personnel, is one with which no one can find fault. 
However, in the effort to improve teaching service, 
extreme care should be taken not to begin a practice 
that may ultimately have the opposite effect from that 
intended by its sponsors. 

Many thoughtful educationists, who have studied the 
bad results of the continental system of teacher ex- 
amination, are fearful that the development of general 
examinations for teachers, standardized on a national 
basis, may result in standardizing the teacher product 
and in making training schools centers for a cramming 
process whereby the major work prepares for these 
examinations. The American passion for organization 
and standardization may in a short time conventional- 
ize these practices into a series of hurdles, producing 
a standardized and improved technical product, but 
seriously retarding the growth of some of the finer 
elements of evolving teacher training programs. 

The certification of teachers is a state function and 
should remain a state function. There is no particular 
value even within the states or their larger cities in 
basing admittance to the profession solely upon stand- 
ardized examinations with little regard for other aspects 
and qualities that cannot be objectively measured. 
There is even less merit in attempting to standardize 
teacher qualifying examinations for the country as a 
whole. 

There is, on the other hand, considerable merit in 
developing individual differentiation in teacher train- 




















ing programs within each state. One of the serious woven into community life, is potentially the most 


current criticisms that may be made of teacher training effective agency for carrying on the dynamic type of 
institutions is the lack of differentiation and the un- instructional program demanded by current conditions. 
fortunate emphasis upon professional courses. The The development of the secondary school is ham- 
tendency toward standardization may produce capable pered just as much by lack of funds for expansion and 
technicians but it is doubtful whether it will produce adjustment and lack of capably trained personnel as 
educated teachers who are competent to teach demo- by institutional inertia. Instead of assuming that only 
cratic ideals and practices. the federal government can meet this need, it might 
be more sensible first to attempt the enlargement of 
The Government Proposes local budgets to make changes possible. Until this 
has been accomplished, it is of dubious value to 
ITH incisive logic and succinct clarity Dr. assume that community agencies cannot satisfy these 
Charles Hubbard Judd analyzed for the assem- needs. 
bled administrators at the St. Louis convention the The record of the federal government in its varied 
changing demands upon secondary schools. He stated educational ventures is no better than that of the aver- 
fairly the lag between the needs of the multitude of age community. To assume that it is suddenly capable 
youth without prospect of jobs and without the capac- of solving so complicated a problem as that of youth 
ity to benefit from a purely intellectual education. To in its relation to current economic. conditions with the 
him the secondary school was too completely conven- same or even less capable personnel is not realistic 
tionalized in an academic sense to be able to meet the thinking. 
new demands that a changing economy and an unusu- There is no need for being pessimistic about the 
ally prolonged depression have brought to the schools. ability of community secondary schools to meet chang- 
His conclusions were that, since the community sec- ing needs. Let’s give them a fair chance before assum- 
ondary school had failed to meet these demands, only ing that the teaching profession is incompetent within 
the federal government is capable of meeting the situa- the community and much more competent when the 
tion and that, as a result, the schools should cooperate control shifts from the community to a federal bureau. 


with the federal government in the acceptance of dual 


responsibility for the academic and practical needs of The School Plant 


youth, 


We are in complete accord with Doctor Judd’s state- HE state’s interest in the school plant problem has 
ment of need. He presented the problem without increased with the progressive assumption of 
either understatement or overstatement. However, it greater responsibility for the improvement of education 
does not follow that his solution is either the only one and the equalization of educational opportunity. This 
or the best one. interest is best expressed when the state exercises its 

These youth needs are relatively new. They have authority through the influence of leadership and the 
only been brought to the consciousness of the sec- means of appraisal available while the community is 
ondary schools within the last few years. It is difficult held strictly accountable for the actual determination of 
for an institution, hampered by strong tradition, to need, the formulation of plans and their efficient 
change overnight. It is even questionable to assume execution. 
that it should. There are several possible analyses of From the viewpoint of the state, the school plant is 
existing conditions. Neither is it quite accurate to so closely related to fundamentals of structural and 
state that the secondary school has failed or cannot instructional reorganization that its neglect is difficult 
change. If one’s experience is confined to the large and inadvisable. Within the state department there 
and inflexible urban secondary schools, there may be should be a school plant division. Its major respon- 
considerable reason to be pessimistic. The secondary sibility would include the collection of information, the 
school in smaller communities is by no means as inflex- development of general plans and the review of local 
ible as many specialists would have the layman believe. plans for structural reorganization. This school plant 

During the last decade considerable progress has bureau would be concerned with the educational ap- 
been made in numerous centers toward the develop- proval of plans and specifications. It is desirable that 
ment of a secondary school more completely adjusted active cooperation both within the state education 
to community needs. Greater curricular flexibility, authority and among the authority and the several 
willingness to experiment with emerging needs and contributing state agencies be developed. 
better adjustment of instructional programs to indi- The conventional attitude toward the financing of 
vidual needs are features of this movement. To deny school buildings as a local problem has resulted in 
that our community secondary schools are incapable long-term borrowing. This practice has doubled the 
of coping with this problem is scarcely in harmony cost of school construction. A huge funded debt 


with actual facts. The secondary school, closely inter- amounting to $3,043,125,380 has been created, ranging 
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from $18.99 per child in average daily attendance in 
Mississippi to $303.89 in New York, with a national 
per capita average of $136.47, necessitating the first 
annual expenditure of nearly $15 per capita for prin- 
cipal and interest payments before current operating 
needs may be met. The creation of a large debt obliga- 
tion for public education, based upon dubious analogies 
and the assumption of an accelerated population and 
industrial growth, is a questionable practice. 

It is desirable that both state and federal govern- 
ments bear a large proportion, if not all, of this capital 
burden. As long as the cost of structural reorganiza- 
tion is made an extra burden upon the local district, 
there will be little inclination toward change. Six states 
already have recognized the value of local stimulation 
through school building aids for reorganization of local 
districts. Both the Regents’ Inquiry Into the Character 
and Cost of Pubiic Education in New York and the 
report of the Advisory Committee on Education make 
specific recommendations for increased state aid to 
school plant construction as a means of stimulating the 
reorganization of inadequate districts. There is also a 
gradually growing recognition of the need for financ- 
ing the school plant without resorting to borrowing. 


Pay Up 


ARELESSNESS or thoughtlessness of boards of 

education and individual members of the teach- 
ing profession with respect to prompt payment of per- 
sonal and professional contractual obligations reflects 
negatively upon the public school and serves to destroy 
that confidence which is so essential to institutional 
interpretation. Publishers and supply and equipment 
vendors contract in good faith with boards of educa- 
tion for material and equipment. They frequently 
claim that collections are delayed from three to six 
months, making it expensive to carry these accounts. 
Some organizations have become so annoyed at these 
dilatory procedures that they refuse even to bid on 
school work. 

Community merchants and publishers frequently 
complain that it is difficult to collect even small per- 
sonal credits. Individuals contract to purchase books, 
magazines and other material and then forget all about 
payment. When reminded of their obligations, they 
frequently write emotional letters to their creditors. 

The negligent school board, administrator and 
teacher form a small minority of the total field. How- 
ever, the reactions engendered by their carelessness are 
far beyond what might be expected. Indifference to 
financial obligations hurts the schools with the commu- 
nity as well as with commercial organizations gen- 
erally. One of the best resolutions every school board 
and individual member of the teaching profession 
could make is to meet promptly all credit obligations 
within the conventional thirty day limit. 
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Curricular Revision 


HE state’s broad responsibility for educational 

planning extends to the instructional program but, 
in order that local initiative may not be stifled or in- 
struction bureaucratically regimented, it is highly desir- 
able that this responsibility be limited to furnishing 
leadership and stimulation to the communities. The 
state should be empowered to establish a basic or 
minimum curriculum commensurate with its social 
needs. 

There are two general points of view concerning the 
method of instructional development. One emphasizes 
the leader concept while the other believes in the co- 
operative method by which the ability and experience 
of the teaching profession are capitalized, the plans are 
developed democratically and the local district is given 
freedom to develop its instructional program. A sound 
theory of instructional procedure is that the state may 
develop the general requirements of a mandatory 
minimum program but that the local community 
should be free to vary from this basic plan in accord- 
ance with its desires and needs. Such a plan may pro- 
vide for more variation than uniformity but there are 
a sufficient number of integrating forces that will tend 
to produce unity. Variation will occur in the extent 
and quality of the program while the greatest uniform- 
ity will be found in organizational, administrative and 
teaching practice. 

The typical state department has made little progress 
in the organization of instruction on a functional basis. 
In the typical state, instructional divisions are possible 
of coordination only through the office of the state 
superintendent, a difficult condition in terms of the 
actual problems involved and the demands upon this 
official’s time. With few exceptions, all of the instruc- 
tional divisions are imbalanced by the unusual em- 
phasis placed upon the supervision and control of 
vocational activities in which the federal and state gov- 
ernments have a joint interest. More than half of a state 
department’s personnel may be concerned with some 
aspect of vocational education while the remainder 
suffers heavily from neglect. 

One of the major activities of many state depart- 
ments in recent years has been the emphasis upon cur- 
riculum reconstruction. The California, Michigan and 
Virginia plans are typical of this movement. One of 
the significant features of these curriculum revision 
programs is the special emphasis that they do not rep- 
resent state curriculums as much as state guidance 
programs. All of these revision programs have con- 
siderable merit, particularly insofar as they are stimulat- 
ing much needed changes in secondary practices. 
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ROSWELL E. PFOHL 


Architect and Engineer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


All Roads Lead to Al 





ENTRAL School District No. 2 

of the towns of Alexander, Ba- 
tavia, Bethany and Darien, Genesee 
County, and the towns of Attica, 
Bennington and Middlebury, Wyo- 
ming County, New York, organized 
June 14, 1937, resulted from the cen- 
tralization of one union free and 17 
common school districts covering an 
area of approximately 70 square 
miles, 14 miles long (east and west) 
and 5 miles wide. 

The site chosen for the new cen- 
tral school building is on the south 
side of Broadway Road, a secondary 
thoroughfare running east and west 
through the village of Alexander. It 
was selected because it afforded the 
necessary acreage in a central loca- 
tion relatively free from excessive 
trafhc hazards, this outweighing 
certain topographical disadvantages. 
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Rear of auditorium-gymnasium showing folding stands, two of them open, two closed. Lights are flush with ceiling. 
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The 
Broadway Road. A “U” plan with 
the combination auditorium-gymna- 
sium in the center was found best 


building faces north on 


adapted to the site. It afforded a 
desirable width of facade along the 
street frontage and, at the same time, 
provided the necessary east and west 
exposures for the classrooms, home- 
rooms and study rooms. Since the 
property sloped sharply downward 
south from the road, the reduction 
in depth of building accomplished 
by this plan was also desirable. The 
disadvantage of this downward slope 
was offset by careful terracing of ap- 
proaches and lawn areas and was 
turned to advantage by utilizing a 
portion of the rear basement for a 
needed bus garage. 

Grades 1 to 6, inclusive, are ac- 
commodated in six elementary rooms 
on the first floor. Only six rooms are 
provided for grades 1 to 6, since one 
of the large rural districts wished to 
maintain a separate school for chil- 
dren in these grades. These elemen- 
tary rooms are provided with venti- 
lated wardrobes with receding doors 
at the rear of the rooms. Here the 
children remove, store and put on 
their wraps under the supervision 
of their teacher. 

Grades 7 and 8 are assigned four 
homerooms on_ the floor. 
Grades 9 to 12, inclusive, have as- 
signed to them six academic rooms, 
in addition to the special purpose 
rooms on the second floor and the 
shop and agricultural classroom on 
the first floor. The pupils in grades 


second 
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Shop door at far end connects with agricultural classroom. 









Cafeteria kitchen and counter, showing ceramic tile wainscot. 





Outline of Construction Details 


STRUCTURE 
Wall bearing, fire resistive construction. Basement and garage, fireproof. 
flat slab construction. Second floor and roofs, concrete slab on steel beams. 
walls, light variegated rough textured buff brick with Indiana limestone trim. 


ROOF 


Five ply tar and gravel over | inch cork insulation. Copper flashings. 


WALLS 
Auditorium-gymnasium and shop, brick. Classrooms, painted hard plaster. Toilet rooms, 
mottled ceramic tile wainscots, partition height. Corridors, mottled ceramic tile wain- 
scoting erected as integral part of the bearing walls. 


WINDOWS 
Sash, double hung white pine, weather stripped. 


WOODWORK AND TRIM 


Select white oak. Limestone and polychrome terra cotta trim in auditorium-gymnasium. 


CEILINGS 


Classrooms and corridors, acoustical plaster. 


FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 
Corridors, terrazzo. Auditorium-gymnasium, hard maple. Shop, concrete at automotive 
end; hard maple, elsewhere. First grade room, inlaid linoleum in patterns and color. 
Other classrooms, 6 mm. brown linoleum. Toilet, locker and shower rooms, nonslip tile. 


LIGHTING 


Direct, except in library and offices where it is indirect. Auditorium fixtures recessed 
with square prismatic lenses. 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
Radio and public address system having two channel radio, phonograph and supervisory 
control features. Clock and program system operates from master clock in central office. 
Telephone system connects general office with all rooms. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Two tubular steel steam boilers, stoker fired. Inside and outside coal storage rooms. 
Hot water generator with automatic steam coils and auxiliary heater for summer use. 
Cast iron radiation and unit ventilators, all thermostatically controlled. Stainless steel 
grilles in auditorium-gymnasium. 


PLUMBING 
Water supply with pump, storage tank, chlorination and water softening equipment. 
Septic tank and leaching field with run-off to creek. Storm water separately collected 
and by-passes septic tank and field. Toilet fixtures, vitreous china; wall hung, except in 
private toilet rooms. Partitions in toilets and girls’ shower rooms, marble. 


ATHLETIC FIELD AND PLAY AREA 
Standard quarter mile track, football field, baseball and soft ball diamonds, bleachers, 
badminton and volley ball courts, tennis courts, horseshoe courts for secondary school 
punils. Swings, teeter boards, jungle gym, ladders, sand boxes, slides for small children. 
Athietic field for girls. Gravel parking area. 


First floor, 
Exterior 


Auditorium-gymnasium, acoustical tile. 
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7 to 12, inclusive, each have assignec 
to them a steel locker in the second 
floor corridor. These lockers are set 
into and flush with the second floor 
corridor walls. 

The first grade room has an inlaid 
linoleum floor in patterns and color. 
There is a large red circle having the 
alphabet in white letters and inlaid 
figures of circus scenes. The wood 
burning fireplace in this room has 
tiles with nursery rhyme figures. 

Locker and shower rooms have 
salt glaze tile wainscots and gang 
showers for both boys and girls. 
Private stalls that are marble parti- 
tioned are also provided for the girls 
who prefer them. 

The auditorium -gymnasium is 
equipped with folding stands, seat- 
ing 300 persons. In addition, 500 
folding chairs, stored on trucks un- 
der the stage platform, may be 
placed on the gymnasium floor, mak- 
ing a total auditorium seating ca- 
pacity of 800. 

Windows located on the east and 
west sides of the auditorium on light 
courts above the locker rooms pro- 


Right: The slope 
of the building site 
to the rear has 
been turned to ad- 
vantage by utiliz- 
ing a portion of 
the rear basement 
as a bus garage. 
The ground floor 
plan below shows 
that portion of the 
basement that has 
been excavated. 
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vide excellent daytime lighting. The 
location of locker rooms, providing 
direct access to and between corri- 
dors and gymnasium, eliminates noise 
and confusion. Direct access from 
the auditorium to the cafeteria is 
provided at both sides of the stage 
in addition to the regular pupil en- 
trance from the east corridor. Since 
many evening functions are held 
where light lunches and even din- 
ners are served, this arrangement has 
provided accessibility and circulation. 
Above the doors on each side of the 
stage are marble mosaic panels de- 
picting, in early maritime manner, 
maps of the eastern and western 
hemispheres. 

The music instructor’s office and 
music storage room are conveniently 
located on a side corridor connect- 
ing with the west end of stage and 
cafeteria, since it is here that the 
musical activities are centered. 

A complete athletic field and a 
play area have been developed under 
the landscaping and grounds devel- 
opment contract. A gravel parking 
area has been provided and space 
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has been reserved and graded for the 
addition of future games, including 
handball courts. 

The building has been designed 
to accommodate an enrollment of 
180 in grades 1 to 6, inclusive; 110 
in grades 7 and 8, and 200 in grades 
9 to 12, inclusive, a total of 490 pu- 
pils. There are 22 teacher stations, 
224 instructional units and 720 pu- 
pil stations. 

Construction contracts were 
awarded on Nov. 27, 1937, and the 
building was occupied in January 
1939. The landscaping and grounds 
development contract, let in the fall 
of 1938 and completed last October, 
was in progress when the photo- 
graphs were taken. 

The building was constructed at a 
cost of 36% cents per cubic foot. The 
complete cost of the project, includ- 
ing land, interest during construc- 
tion, contracts for construction, 
equipment, landscaping and grounds 
development, architectural and engi- 
neering fees and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, was $459,487.60. The build- 
ing was financed with P.W.A. aid. 
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EARL HUTCHINSON 


Principal, Brewer, Me. 





RINCIPAL SMITH was enjoy- 

ing his professional career to its 
maximum. He had sold the com- 
munity on his progressive ideas and 
actions on behalf of the vast majority 
of pupils who were not going to 
attend college. 

In his program of studies he had 
minimized college preparatory sub- 
jects, eliminating Latin, plane geom- 
etry and algebra. He had substituted 
manual home economics and 
agriculture. He had brought his 
teachers to emphasize thinking and 


arts, 


learning in their classes. 

Eager to promote social education 
among his pupils, Principal Smith 
embarked upon a vigorous and bold 
program. In the activity period, dur- 
ing noon hours and Tuesdays and 
Fridays after school, he had dancing 
lessons given to the pupils. Music 
from the school public address sys- 
teacher made this 


tem and a 


possible. 
Bridge Lessons, Slot Machines 


The mathematics teacher took a 
period a week to teach contract 
bridge.. A study of various hands, 
mathematic possibilities and actual 
card playing took place in class. Not 
content with contract bridge, Princi- 
pal Smith encouraged the mathe- 
matics teacher to embark upon an 
antigambling crusade. Tossing pen- 
nies to ascertain laws of probability 
was tried. Punch were 
punched out by the dozens to show 
youngsters how seldom they won the 
desirable prizes listed at the top. The 


gay 


boards 


climax came when a slot machine 
was borrowed from the sheriff's 
office. 


This machine had been seized in a 
raid and there were more than a 
thousand nickels in it. Pupils re- 
ceived nickels and tried to hit the 
jackpot. Needless to say, as the ma- 
chine was geared to give the house a 
good percentage, that did not happen 
often. The back was opened and 
the gears and wheels.that determined 
number of nickels returned to 


the 






Principal Smiths Progress 


players were demonstrated. This ex- 
periment was a success. 

The next progressive venture was 
in the line of sex education. The 
spring previous, Principal Smith was 
embarrassed by the knowledge that 
one of his senior girls was in a family 
way as she received her diploma. He 
felt it was time to fight the reoccur- 
rence of this catastrophe. 

After thinking over the matter 
carefully, he decided upon a week’s 
clinic. Special sessions were for girls; 
others, for boys. He had a doctor, a 
liberal minister and a woman social 
worker—all from out of town—ex- 
plain frankly the nature of sex or- 
gans, their use and the dangers of the 
natural emotions of adolescents. To 
protect himself, he required pupils 
attending these meetings to bring 
slips of permission from their parents. 

It was an interesting week. The 
corridors were filled with groups of 
giggling girls and boisterous boys 
who hushed as Principal Smith 
walked by. He had no way of ascer- 
taining the educational values of this 
venture, for it was upon a subject 
that high school pupils did not dis- 
cuss with adults. He felt it did some 
good, for he believed that enlighten- 
ment produced understanding. 


Streamlines Report Cards 


Long had Principal Smith con- 
sidered scholastic ranks a nuisance 
and an evil effect on the school’s 
objectives. His next step was to elimi- 
nate them. He formulated a scheme 
whereby report cards carried after 
each subject only “Satisfactory” or 
“Not Satisfactory.” There also was a 
space beside each subject which 
would have one of these inscriptions 
beside it: “the pupil’s work shows 
improvement”; “the pupil’s work 
continues the same”; “the pupil’s 
work is growing poorer.” There 
were no ranks in figures for the 
semester and the office files showed 
the same record for each period. 

In his speeches at service clubs, at 
the Grange and at parent-teacher 





association meetings, ne harped upon 
his favorite subject, the progressive 
school. 

With each fresh project, Principal 
Smith swelled with pride. At last he 
had found an_ ideal community 
wherein he was permitted to go 
ahead and provide children with an 
education adequate to their needs. 
But alas, the forces of conservatism 
and tradition were beginning to 
awake. There spread rumors that 
the school had been refused recogni- 
tion by the state university. The 
church people were scandalized at 
dancing, cards and sex education. 
The fellow who ran the local pool 
room and who had a back room for 
other games denounced Principal 
Smith openly. People wearied of 
hearing the high school principal 
talk. They felt he blamed the home 
too much for their children’s mis- 
demeanors. 


The Storm Breaks 


The final stroke came when the 
son of one of the town’s leading citi- 
zens could not meet college entrance 
requirements. When this matter was 
brought to Principal Smith, he tried 
to explain that the boy did not have 
the intelligence to do college work, 
no matter what subjects he had taken 
in high school. It was too late then 
to stem the tide. The little town be- 
came a buzz of adverse criticism of 
the high school program. Too late 
Principal Smith realized that his 
too progressive steps had _ brought 
about a natural reactiou. Nothing he 
could do but await the trouble to 
run its course. 

Unfortunately, it was now contract 
time. The board summoned Princi- 
pal Smith to its meeting and ex- 
plained that it felt that he had 
outlived his usefulness there because 
of local antagonism. 

Bewildered, Principal Smith could 
only remark to his iriends and his 
educational cronies, “I can’t under- 
stand it. I have worked myself to a 
frazzle trying to give these young- 


sters an education suited to their 


needs—and look!” 
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Graduation Time Is Here Again 


» 





Photograph, courtesy Indiana University 


Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind., like Indiana University, holds its graduating exercises in the stadium. 


RADUATION exercises should 
be considered an important 
educational event on the annual 
schedule of the high school. A well- 
planned commencement not only 
honors the graduate but dignifies 
the efforts of the school and enlists 
community interest in education. 
Graduation activities traditionally 
start with the baccalaureate sermon. 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School, 
Evansville, Ind., no longer sponsors 
a baccalaureate sermon to be at- 
tended by the class en masse. The 
cooperation of the ministers of the 
city has been enlisted and on the last 
Sunday before the close of school in 
June each church honors its mem- 
bers of the graduating classes of all 
of the city high schools with an ap- 
propriate sermon. Thus, each senior 
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may attend baccalaureate services at 
his own church. 

The commencement committee at 
Reitz High School consists of both 
faculty and pupil members. The key 
committee consists of 10 or 12 fac- 
ulty members, the senior class spon- 
sors (there are always two, a boy 
and a girl), several seniors (usually 
the class officers) and two juniors. 
Some of the faculty members are re- 
tained from year to year, partially 
to capitalize on previous experience. 

This key committee formulates the 
general plans for the commencement, 
considers the varied abilities of the 
class, distributes the responsibilities 
among faculty and pupils for the 
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various activities and assigns tasks on 
the basis of competence. Every 
member of the faculty is assigned 
some duty in connection with some 
phase of the commencement. Sub- 
committees are charged with the de- 
velopment of the several different 
phases of the schedule. Important 
tasks of the key committee are to 
coordinate the efforts of these sub- 
committees. 

The presence of juniors on the 
committee aids them in knowing 
what will be expected of them as 
seniors the following year. Too, the 
juniors aid with the general arrange- 
ments, such as decorations, and are 
present as a class at commencement 
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to give the pledge when their presi- 
dent for the next year receives the 
senior mantle from the president of 
the graduating senior class. 

For some years the graduation pro- 
gram has consisted of senior talent. 
This has proved far more satisfac- 
tory than the guest speaker type of 
educational ex- 
to the pupils 


and is of 
value 


program 


pe rience and 





themselves. A unified-theme type of 
program with a single main topic is 
planned and each of the addresses or 
demonstrations represents a phase of 
this. Great care is taken to prevent 
duplication of material. There is a 
minimum of three pupil speakers, 
but the number may vary according 
to the type of discussion and the 
plans of the committee. These speak- 





First Graders Can Participate 
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graders. 


and Kathryn first 
Like most first graders 
they came to us a little bewildered, 
little awed. They brought with them 
an earnestness and a desire to know 
about things that are seldom equaled. 
Parents smiled indulgently when 
we informed them that first 
children were on the student council. 
The parents’ attitude has always been 
that to expect sensible judgment on 
the part of the little tots is a good 
“senility of the teaching 


are 


grade 


sign of the 
» ° ” 
profession. 
What small children lack in ma- 
turity, perhaps, is made up by their 


attitude toward tradition. Jimmy 
and Kathryn came to student council 
with a good idea. “Why should 


school grounds be covered with pa- 
per and trash? 


If we don’t throw 


mi 
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papers in the classroom, then why 
on the playground?” they reasoned. 
To the older members in the group 
this was a new thought. They had 
taken the playground situation for 
granted. Not Jimmy and Kathryn. 

They brought not only a problem 
but a solution. The answer was: 
“Have the school buy several con- 
tainers for the playground.” Unfor- 
tunately, the school couldn’t afford 
this. A committee of the first grade 
appointed by the student council 
went to work on the job. Jimmy’s 
father runs a grocery store and fur- 
nished six large wooden baskets. The 
bottoms were weighted, the sides 
were painted. These stand on the 
playground, now the pride of the 
first grade class and a symbol to them 
of how democracy works. 











ers are chosen on the basis of high 
attainment and development in the 
general objectives, interests and ac- 
tivities of the school and because they 
are capable of making a pleasing 
presentation to the audience; the par- 
ticipant’s curricular and extracurricu- 
lar activities, his contributions to the 
life of the school, his ideals and atti- 
tudes as well as his class work record 
are taken into consideration. 

Music is always a part of the pro- 
gram. The band in uniform plays 
the processional and recessional. The 
instrumental and vocal talent of the 
class capitalized upon. Only 
programs representing the highest 
attainment are used. 

Reitz High School is located on a 
hill overlooking the Ohio River. It is 
the proud possessor of a stadium, or 
“bowl,” in the side of the hill. The 
graduation program is held here near 
sunset time, usually at 5 o'clock. 
There are generally several thousand 
people in attendance and the school’s 
public address system is set up to fa- 
cilitate hearing. 

A platform or stage is set up in the 
bowl, is covered with artificial grass 
and is banked in the rear and sides 
with tall branches and lattice work 
with honeysuckle and other vines; 
lower shrubs, branches and flowers 
are placed in front of the platform, 
giving it a wooded or forest effect. 
On this platform are seated the par- 
ticipants in the program and to this 
platform come the seniors to receive 
their diplomas. Seated in front of 
this improvised stage is the band. 

The graduation costume is the 
gray cap and gown, which is rented 
at a small expense, each senior pay- 
ing his own rental fee. Contracts for 
all the city schools are let by the 
school board but each class has the 
privilege of choosing the material 
and particular style of cap and gown 
from those that the contracting com- 
pany has to offer. Commencement is 
financed in part by a donation from 
the school board and in part by the 
school. Programs are printed in the 
school print shop. 


are 


The commencement is a dignified 
and formal occasion. It is an impres- 
sive sight as the processional appears 
from over the hill and wends its way 
down into the bowl, members of the 
class taking their assigned places. 
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Our One Teacher Schools 


Are Ideal for an Activity Program 


HE idea that the one teacher 

rural school is rapidly becoming 
a “vanishing American” institution 1s 
being gradually accepted. There are 
those who believe that it persists only 
in small numbers, in the most iso- 
lated and backward sections of our 
country. Recently, at Valley Forge 
Memorial Park, I noticed an old one 
room rural school of the Colonial 
period. No doubt thousands of per- 
sons each year look upon this old 
building as a thing of a bygone era, 
unaware that there are now probably 
50,000 country schools in our nation 
only slightly more modern in struc- 
ture and equipment. 

Through the process of consolida- 
tion many of these small structures 
have disappeared but fairly recent 
figures show that there are still 130,- 
000 of them in use. At the rate at 
which they are disappearing we shall 
still have a considerable number in 
1980. 

Rural district instruction is prob- 
ably the most conservative and tradi- 
tional type of education found in the 
American elementary school system. 
To a great extent, learning consists 
strictly of memorization, drill and 
textbook worship. In view of the high 
degree of isolation and comparative 
inefficiency, it is not strange that tra- 
dition has held fast and flourished in 
rural communities. 

Discouraging working conditions 
and low salaries in the country are 
responsible for a continual process of 
selection that gives to the rural school 
teachers that are usually either young 
and inexperienced or poorly trained 
and unable to obtain promotion. 

Poor housing and meager equip- 
ment contribute to the characteristic 
conservatism of the country school. 
In a situation in which the walls are 
dark and bare, in which the seats 
are fastened to the floor, in which 
there is no library worthy of the 
name and little equipment except a 
teacher’s desk, a blackboard, some 
chalk, a bell, a broom and a coal 
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bucket, the obvious thing to do is to 
drill on facts. 

General neglect of rural children 
and the failure to provide the facil- 
ities to which they are entitled as 
potential American citizens are a 
part of the rural school picture. The 
land is the chief source of wealth but 
this wealth for the most part is taken 
from the farms and exploited by the 
cities. Not only does the city draw a 
large part of its wealth from the 
farms but it also looks to this source 
for population replacement. In spite 
of this, in most states the rural com- 
munities are required to educate their 
own children with little or no as- 
sistance from the areas of concen- 
trated wealth. Equal educational op- 
portunity does not exist in America 
and the most neglected portion of 
our population in this respect is 
made up of those who are most irre- 
placeable in our economic life, the 
farm children. 

What a school is and what it ac- 
complishes depend more upon. its 
curriculum than any other factor. In 
order to understand the one teacher 
rural school as it exists in thousands 
of localities today, one must know 
the characteristics of its aims. 

Traditional subject matter and the 
culture of the past are usually looked 
upon as being most important in the 
typical country school, while the 


child and his environment are often 
regarded as only incidentals in educa- 
tion. Instruction is usually carried on 
with a view to preparing pupils to 
pass examinations upon subject mat- 
ter that is not functional enough to 
be remembered or used after the ex- 
amination is over. 

The typical rural school, with its 
division into small groups, its numer- 
ous subjects, its lack of contacts out- 
side the school circle and the general 
inclination of teachers to dominate 
the scene through strict discipline 
tend to make the rural child an un- 
socialized individual. 

With crowded schedules and a 
great amount of subject matter ma- 
terial to be covered it is no wonder 
that the environment and life of the 
child are usually neglected and often 
entirely ignored. Trees may grow in 
the school yard and their buds and 
flowers and leaves may come and go 
with no attention being paid to them. 
Indeed, the child may not even know 
the names of the species of trees and 
plants that grow in his community. 
His school work may be as definitely 
divided from the life he lives and his 
interests in the world about him as 
day is from night. 

There is no good reason why such 
a condition should exist. As a matter 
of fact a one teacher school is an ideal 
situation for an activity program 
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based upon the environment and in- 
terests of the pupils. Group effort and 
cooperative undertakings may be 
provided for without the rigid classi- 
fication according to age and grade 
placement that is necessary in the 
graded school. Certainly there is no 
environment or community life that 
is as rich in natural activities or cen- 
ters of interest with which children 
are directly concerned. 

Outstanding among the pioneer 
attempts to abandon the traditional 
course of study and to formulate a 
country school curriculum directly 
from the interests of boys and girls in 
real life is that of Ellsworth Collings 
in McDonald County, Missouri. 


Revised Rural Curriculum 


This county superintendent of 
schools, conscious of what he calls 
“the strained, tired and bored expres- 
sion of the country school children 
and teachers endeavoring to master 
the aimless, common, lifeless, discon- 
nected, congested and wasteful coun- 
try school course of study,” set up an 
experiment that continued for four 
years, beginning in 1917, to deter- 
mine whether such a curriculum 
would be possible or profitable. 

The children were placed in three 
groups, instead of in the standard 
eight grades. The advantages of this 
classification are that it means larger 
and fewer groups and provides a 
better opportunity for the develop- 
ment of social traits, such as coopera- 
tion, fair play and initiative. Each 
fourth of the day was devoted to a 
different type of project. There were 
story, construction, play and excur- 
sion projects. 

An activity commonly began with 
an excursion, which suggested asso- 
ciated projects suitable for the other 
periods of the day. Since the excur- 
sion was always an observation and 
investigation of some real thing or 
problem, all of the work was related 
to the local environment and com- 
munity problems. Recitations were 
not used but there was much time 
devoted to conferences on planning, 
developing or evaluating the pro- 
cedures. 

The results obtained through test- 
ing, when compared with 
gained in traditional schools used as 
control units, distinctly favored the 
informal activity curriculum. Cer- 
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tain indications of the attitude of par- 
ents, changes in community life and 
changes in the conduct of the boys 
and girls also emphasized the superi- 
ority of the experimental program. 

Other efforts to abandon the tradi- 
tional practices that are so character- 
istic of the rural school might also be 
described. Considerable progress has 
been made, especially in sections fa- 
vored with forward looking super- 
visors who have ceased to emphasize 
the study of factual material and 
strict, unnatural discipline. 

The most important single factor 
in determining the nature and con- 
tent of the curriculum of the rural 
schools in any given area is usually 
the adopted course of study of the 
state. Therefore, the best method of 
improving the rural school curricu- 
lum is through modernization of the 
state course of study or syllabus in 
terms of the needs of the schools in- 
volved. 

In the past, state courses of study 
have told the teacher specifically what 
to teach and how to teach it. Little 
opportunity has been provided for 
the teacher to use her own ideas or 
initiative. 

Requires Teacher Participation 


Under such a scheme of organiza- 
tion and administration it has been 
impossible for any general improve- 
ment to be accomplished. The in- 
dividual teacher with her eyes open 
to the shortcomings of the situation 
and ambitious to do things better has 
found it difficult to obtain any en- 
couragement or recognition of her 
efforts. The key to the situation is 
curriculum revision in which all rural 
teachers have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate and which will eventually 
lead to the selection of curricular ma- 
terials suited to the needs of the chil- 
dren in rural communities. 

As a result of recognition of the 
need for modernized courses of study 
there has appeared in several states a 
type of liberalized syllabus that does 
not attempt to enumerate in detailed 
form just what is to be taught. In- 
stead, certain areas of interest are in- 
dicated for the different grades and 
teachers contribute to the effective 
teaching of the learning materials in- 
cluded in these different areas. The 
growth of the individual child and 
the development of his personality 





are the aims of such vitalized pro- 
grams. These acknowledge that real 
education cannot exist separate from 
the community in which the school 
is located. 

The state of Virginia issued a syl- 
labus of this type five years ago. It 
conceives of the aims of education as 
emotionalized attitudes, generaliza- 
tions and special activities. It lists the 
major functions of social life as pro- 
tection and conservation, production 
and distribution, consumption, com- 
munication and transportation, rec- 
reation, expression of _ esthetic 
impulses, expression of religious 
tendencies, education, extension of 
freedom, integration of the indi- 
vidual and exploration. 


Do Not Attempt Rapid Change 


Teachers are cautioned to employ 
only materials that fit their situations 
and to keep in mind the general 
growth of boys and girls. Suggestions 
are given for planning units but no 
examples are presented. Reports from 
the state would indicate that the 
greatest weakness of the program has 
been the fact that it attemped to 
change teaching procedures almost 
overnight. As a result many teach- 
ers, especially in the small districts, 
have been unable or unwilling to 
carry out the suggestion. This does 
not mean that the course is not a 
good one but it does indicate that it 
is possible to move too rapidly in the 
process of change. 

Other states are working upon the 
same problem and have made consid- 
erable progress. A modern program 
is not always accepted immediately 
and in some instances it has had a 
discouraging reception. 

In some cases this is due to the fact 
that it has been superimposed by 
groups that do not know conditions 
at first hand. In others it has been 
instituted before a real demand for 
it has developed. Inadequate super- 
vision and the tendency to move too 
rapidly are common causes for grief. 
There has even been a surprising dis- 
regard for the necessity to distinguish 
between content and tool subjects in 
the organization of such a program 
and this has evoked protest. In spite 
of these and other errors, the move- 
ment is going forward and in a few 
years should accomplish remarkable 
changes in the curriculum. 
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Who Should Handle Placement? 


HOULD the public service de- 

velop a complete program of 
guidance and placement or should 
the public schools assume the re- 
sponsibility of guiding and placing 
our youth? 

This puzzling question is facing 
many school administrators at pres- 
ent and will present itself to many 
more in the near future. The ques- 
tion is especially difficult to answer 
in those communities whose public 
schools have developed programs of 
guidance and placement, functioning 
adequately and efficiently. Because 
of the entrance of the United States 
Employment Service into the field 
of junior employment, as provided 
for in the Wagner-Peyser Act, the 
question of who should handle place- 
ment or who is to handle placement 
must be met and settled by school 
administrators and public service 
officials. 


In Favor of the Schools 


The public schools, knowing their 
children, their abilities and lack of 
abilities, are in an advantageous po- 
sition to administer junior placement. 
Certainly, a knowledge of the person 
to be placed is most essential. In 
addition to knowing its product, the 
school appears the more logical agent 
to carry on junior placement because 
of its established place in the com- 
munity, its knowledge of community 
needs and the large number of place- 
ment units that could be readily 
established. Every community or 
rural area, no matter how small, has 
a school. 

Since our school system is a decen- 
tralized one, it would be extremely 
difficult to carry on a coordinated 
program of guidance and placement 
throughout the country. Here and 
there schools have done an excellent 
job of assisting youth into adult life 
but such instances are not general. A 
good program of guidance and place- 
ment, to be effective for all our chil- 
dren, should be planned and ex- 
ecuted on a nation-wide scale. 

One objection to the school place- 
ment plan is the criticism that our 
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schools and school teachers are too 
far removed from business and in- 
dustry, that they are not up to date, 
that they are impractical, that they 
are not businesslike and that they 
are too theoretical. Much of this is 
untrue, yet the impression lingers in 
the minds of employers. Whether 
or not the schools can obtain the 
necessary financing more easily than 
some other agency is an important 
question, for the success of the ven- 
ture depends in great part upon the 
adequacy of financial support. 

On the other hand, it is evident 
that junior placement operated by a 
national public employment service 
would have several advantages. In 
the first place, such a service could be 
national in scope, planning and ex- 
ecution. It would cover the entire 
nation, not a few isolated centers. A 
coordinated program would be pos- 
sible. Thoroughgoing research into 
job analysis, worker analysis, occu- 
pational trends, job requirements, 
unemployment and job “aptitudes” 
would be possible. 

It is also likely that sufficient funds 
would be more readily available if 
attempted on a national scale, con- 
sidering the present trend toward so- 
cial legislation and expansion of gov- 
ernmental efforts on behalf of the 
individual. Furthermore, the public 
employment office counselor engaged 
in placement all day long should be 
closer to the business and industrial 
world than the classroom teacher, 
with a better understanding of busi- 
ness requirements, thus being better 
qualified to do a successful job of 
placement. 


Against a Public Agency 


The disadvantages of junior place- 
ment operated by a public employ- 
ment service are as follows: (1) the 
public employment service is too far 
removed from the school; (2) it can- 
not know intimately the abilities, 
backgrounds and interests of children 
as can the school. A large employ- 
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ment office attempting to handle all 
comers cannot render the personal- 
ized and individualized service that 
it is possible to render with a smaller 
office. 

There are several practical consid- 
erations that have an important 
bearing on the problem of who 
should operate a junior employment 
service. Many schools have devel- 
oped good programs of guidance and 
placement, which have been func- 
tioning successfully for years. Con- 
tacts have been built up with em- 
ployers, employers are satisfied with 
the service given, personnel has been 
trained on the job. To consider the 
installation of a public employment 
service in the area served by this type 
of school is to bring forth many 
problems. 


A Possible Solution 


Possibly the best thing to do in 
such communities is for the public 
service to subsidize and expand the 
existing school service, with control 
continuing in the local board of edu- 
cation. Reports and records could be 
made to fit into the national scheme. 
Research could be carried on sepa- 
rately or in cooperation. 

Another practical consideration is 
the bad reputation “enjoyed” by the 
public employment service in many 
areas. Before the recent expansion 
of the service through the United 
States Employment Service, many 
state and local services were held in 
disrepute by employers and public 
generally. Much has been done to 
overcome this reputation since the 
entrance of the U.S.ES. into the 
field after the passage of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, but there is still con- 
siderable salesmanship needed before 
employer and public acceptance is 
general. 

A public service would naturally 
serve all youth, whether in school or 
out of school, whether in parochial, 
private or public schools. There is 
no reason why the public schools 
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could not do the same thing but the 
natural tendency is to take care of 
public school children and to forget 
the children not in school, as well as 
those in parochial and private 
schools. 

Also in favor of the public employ- 
ment service is the fact that the 
schools, although having had sufh- 
cient time to develop a comprehen- 
sive program of placement, have neg- 
do this. form 
federal or state control, influence or 
subsidy appears to be necessary, if we 
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are to have a service that reaches all 
youth. 

Temporary and part-time employ- 
ment service presents another prac- 
tical problem. Our schools find it 
easier to handle this type of employ- 
ment than does the public employ- 
ment office. Perhaps the part-time 
employment service should be con- 
tinued by the schools, even though 
the public employment office handles 
full-time employment. 

One solution to the problem is to 
let the public employment service 
care for persons over 21 years of age 
and the schools care for those under 
21. This would seem a reasonable 
solution and is the usual situation at 
present the have 
developed a placement service. The 
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trouble with this arrangement is that 
there are unavoidable overlapping 
and duplication of effort by two tax- 
supported agencies. The two services 
compete for employer contacts, both 
sending representatives into the field 
to call on the same employers. Both 
are frequently spending time work- 
ing on the same employer request, in- 
terviewing the same person, keeping 
records on the same employers and 
applicants. 

To separate the junior and adult 
employment service arbitrarily at 18 
or 21 or 25 sounds feasible but it 
just does not work out in practice. 
The service must be a unified, all-in- 
clusive one, although it is possible for 
the general direction and support 
to come from several agencies. 

The matter of adequate financing 
is allimportant. If the schools are 
able to supply the necessary funds to 
do an effective piece of work and if 
the public employment service can- 
not, then the schools should assume 
the job. If the public employment 
service has sufficient funds available 
or seems to be in a better position to 
obtain the funds, then the public 
service should do the job. It appears 
likely that the public service will be 
able to obtain adequate financing, in 
line with social legislation trends. 





Two Teacher Community School 
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This two teacher Rosenwald school provides a community room, which may 
be used for group meetings, improvised health clinics and home economics. 
To furnish flexibility in the size of rooms to meet new educational ideas, 


each Rosenwald plan is so arranged that rooms may be reduced or enlarged. 








There is no final answer to this 
question of who should operate 
junior placement. Experiments now 
being carried on by the U.S.E.S. may 
help to decide the issue. The public 
employment service as now organ- 
ized stands in a position to do a 
thorough and comprehensive job. As- 
suming that the public employment 
service should be responsible for 
junior placement, the following de- 
scription of a unified but cooperative 
service might be recommended for 
consideration. 

As both the public service and the 
schools are interested in the guidance 
and placement of youth, both should 
participate in such a program. Let 
the public service (state and federal) 
be responsible for the program, thus 
obtaining the benefits of nation-wide 
operation, with the schools partici- 
pating in the actual operation ac- 
cording to their ability. Research 
could be carried on by the public 
service, its findings to be used in the 
employment offices and the schools. 
Forms and records could be stand- 
ardized for statistical purposes. 

In small communities the schools 
could assist by assigning an employ- 
ment counselor to the local public 
service office. In medium sized and 
large communities, where a com- 
plete junior counseling service is 
justifiable, the schools could be re- 
sponsible for this phase of the place- 
ment work, operating the testing 
division as part of their work. In ad- 
dition, the schools could supply the 
general placement division with part 
of the personnel. Placement, both 
for adults and juniors, could be han- 
dled in the same office. Juniors would 
have the extra aid of the junior coun- 
seling division to help them. The 
junior division could make employer 
contacts (first clearing through a field 
visit clearance division), calling on 
employers who employ or might em- 
ploy juniors. The counseling di- 
vision could assist the placement di- 
vision by recommending individuals 
for particular jobs, when requested. 
The junior division could assume re- 
sponsibility for followup of juniors 
placed on jobs. 

Such a plan calls for cooperation 
between public service officials and 
school officials, if it is to be success- 
ful. If cooperation is not likely, the 
plan should not be attempted. 
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N SUBJECTS, such as mathe- 
| matics, in which future opera- 
tions are dependent on present and 
past knowledge and skills, what can 
be done to ensure sufficient mastery 
for all members of the class? Be- 
cause of individual differences many 
of the class will have mastered the 
necessary essentials in a short time 
while others will have obtained only 
a meager idea of the processes. 

During the last five years I have 
attempted several solutions to the 
problem in algebra classes which I 
have taught in a small village high 
Arcanum, Ohio. As the 
number of pupils was small, making 
sections impossible, it was necessary 
to have all the pupils in one class. 

Several methods of instruction that 
were adaptable to group instruction 
were considered and tried in place of 
individual instruction, because of the 
text material available and because 
of a desire to obtain the benefits de- 
rived from group participation in an 
activity. 

In considering the problem of in- 
dividual differences in learning rates, 
the following possibilities presented 
themselves: (1) proceed at a rate 
suitable for the average pupils, fail 
the slowest pupils and allow the 
brightest pupils to do some loafing 
on the job; (2) travel fast enough to 
keep the best pupils busy, give the 
average pupils poor grades and fail 
the slowest ones; (3) spend enough 
time on each process until the slow- 
est pupils have mastered it while the 
rest of the pupils spend valuable 
time in anxious waiting. 


school at 


All three of these methods, which 
deal with rate of progress, were tried 
with unsatisfactory results. In each 
case there was a valuable 
time or insufficient mastery for satis- 
factory progress for a large number 
of the class. It would seem, then, 


loss of 


that some method, whereby better 
individual progress could be made 
would be the only solution. 

To meet this condition, attempts 
assign 


were made to variable 
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Pupils Assist the Teacher 





Pupils who have mastered the lesson 
assist those who are having trouble. 





In algebra complete mastery of funda- 
mentals is necessary to progress. 





amounts of work to different pupils. 
For example, the most capable were 
required to work 15 problems, the 
average, 10 problems and the slow- 
est, five problems. Although this 
scheme appeared ideal in theory, it 
provided more practice for those 
who could do the problems correctly 
and less practice for the slowest who 
had the greatest difficulty. The result 
in many cases was 15 problems right 
for the fast group and five problems 
wrong for the slowest group. 

While it was true, perhaps, that 
the latter procedure was better than 
any of the first methods, which were 
based on the rate of progress, the 
result was still unsatisfactory. At 
present I am experimenting with a 
method in which the pupils who 
have mastered the process assist those 
who are having some difficulty. 

In algebra, as well as in many of 
the other mathematical — subjects, 
complete mastery of certain funda- 
mental operations is necessary be- 
fore satisfactory progress can be pos- 
sible. Each succeeding process is 
based on the preceding work. For 
example, a lack of the knowledge of 
signed numbers is continually a 
stumbling block to success. Thus, 
adequate knowledge and a definite 
degree of skill of operation are an 
absolute necessity for the pupil to do 
future work. The procedure de- 
scribed is an attempt to impart this 
knowledge and to develop a certain 
minimum of skill in each member 
of the class. 

As the method calls for observa- 
tion of the work of pupils on the 
blackboard during the regular class- 
room period, a room at the Arca- 
num School, which has been desig- 
nated as the mathematics room, has 
been provided with ample _black- 
board space. In this room, materials 
and supplies are stored for the dif- 
ferent classes in mathematics. 

At the opening of each class pe- 
riod, time is taken to answer any 
questions that members of the class 
have concerning the work for the 
day. Next, all pupils are sent to the 
board to work problems with each 
one being asked to write his name 












at the top of the board. After a rea- 
sonable length of time the problem 
with its solution is read and ex- 
plained. Pupils having the problem 
solved correctly make a check after 
their names. The number right is 
carefully noted by the instructor. 

This procedure is continued until 
at least one half have an understand- 
ing of the process involved. Then 
these pupils are appointed as teacher- 
assistants to aid the others who are 
having some difficulty. These pupils 
stand behind the others, who at- 
tempt more problems, with instruc- 
tions to observe and to give help 
only when needed. The plan is to 
determine the difficulty experienced. 


Some of the instructions given to 
the helper are: “Watch the pupil 
work and see if you can locate the 
mistakes made.” “Attempt to ex- 
plain how to do the work correctly.” 
“Do not work the problem for the 
pupil.” Suggestions to the pupil hav- 
ing difficulty are: “Make a sincere 
effort to work the problem.” “Ask 
your helper to explain any opera- 
tions you do not understand.” “Fin- 
ish the problem after it is explained 
to you.” 

These pupils continue to work 
with the number correct being noted 
in each case by the instructor. As 
soon as all pupils understand the 
process and are able to solve the 





Wherein Junior Colleges Fail 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Dean of Instruction, Stephens College 


T FIRST thought, increasing 
A junior college enrollments 
may appear to be startling. There 
are now 575 junior colleges enrolling 
almost 200,000 students. However, 
further consideration leads to amaze- 
ment—not that junior colleges enroll 
as many as 200,000 students—but 
that junior colleges do not enroll 
many times that number. With a 
history that extends over four de- 
cades, with four millions of youth 
out of school and out of work, why 
do we today have less than 200,000 
students attending junior colleges? 
The answer to this question is not 
difficult to find. It lies largely in the 
type of curriculum found in the 
junior colleges of the nation. 

It is easy to understand why less 
than one sixth of the high school 
graduates of this community enroll 
in the junior college. The curricu- 
lum simply does not meet their 
needs. 

In a study of 153 junior colleges 
in all sections of the country, it was 
found that approximately four fifths 
of the students are enrolled in col- 
lege preparatory curriculums. 

Not only does the college prepara- 
tory aim dominate the junior col- 
lege curriculum, not only does this 
dominant aim exclude from junior 
colleges millions of youth who need 
not college preparation but life prep- 





aration, but college preparation even 
fails to serve the needs of the few 
who enter junior college. 

What causes this inadequate rec- 
ognition of the needs of youth in the 
junior college curriculum? 

One reason for the continuing 
dominance ot the college prepara- 
tory courses is domination of the 
junior college by the university. A 
second reason for the failure of junior 
colleges to offer courses adapted to 
the needs of youth is the inadequate 
financial support of the junior col- 
lege. Third, it is easier for the junior 
college dean and his staff to provide 
a course of study that apes that of 
the first two years of the usual arts 
college than it is to build new courses 
planned solely in terms of student 
needs. New courses require a study 
of student needs and the develop- 
ment of new materials and methods 
that meet those needs. 

There is a fourth reason and, in 
my opinion, an undemocratic one: to 
plan courses in terms of life needs is 
simply not respectable. The junior 
college that does not stress prepara- 
tion for advanced academic or pro- 
fessional work but emphasizes train- 
ing and experience in healthful liv- 
ing, intelligent citizenship and voca- 
tional preparation is looked down 
upon, not merely by scholars but by 
large numbers of our population. 








problems, a new operation is as- 
signed and the procedure is started 
again with all pupils working the 
problems. In cases of serious difh- 
culty pupil assistants and those need- 
ing help are given opportunity for 
a conference during a free period. 

Considerable preparation should 
be made to produce a wholesome 
atmosphere before this method is at- 
tempted in any class. Pupils should 
be made to feel that they will not be 
penalized because of assistance re- 
ceived from others in the class. 
Members of the class should not feel 
that it is a disgrace to receive help 
from other pupils and care should 
be taken that this assistance is not 
used as a crutch for their own lack 
of effort. Pupil assistants should not 
feel that this service is a guarantee 
of excellent grades. 

Unless a correct attitude is devel- 
oped pupils will be hesitant in act- 
ing as pupil helpers; likewise, those 
who need assistance will not avail 
themselves of the opportunity for 
help. 

Some advantages of this teaching 
method indicate a more complete 
mastery by all pupils. Most teachers 
will agree that, as beginning teach- 
ers, they mastered their subject mat- 
ter better than they did as pupils. 
Critical observation of someone else 
and explanation of the principle to 
someone else have cleared their own 
thinking. Practice has shown that 
the pupil who is being helped also 
receives valuable assistance. Pupils 
of the same age often have an ability 
to explain something to their class- 
mates in language that is readily un- 
derstandable. 

Here we find cooperation § ex- 
pressed in its highest attributes. Pu- 
pils are anxious to see their fellow 
classmates progress. The psycho- 
logical principle that one becomes 
interested in the person he helps be- 
comes operative. 

In the light of the present em- 
phasis that is being placed on a dem- 
ocratic atmosphere, this method sug- 
gests favorable values. To some this 
procedure may be difficult to operate 
because it differs from the formal 
class. More noise and confusion may 
be present, more guidance and sug- 
gestions may be necessary, but the 
method evinces results that are wor- 
thy of consideration and trial. 
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HE number of transported 
pupils per square mile has been 
shown to be closely related to the 
unit cost of pupil transportation. In- 
quiries made in various states re- 
veal that the cost per child is low 
in densely settled districts and high 
in areas in which transported chil- 
dren are widely separated. This is 
reasonable in view of the fact that 
gathering widely scattered pupils is 
much more difficult than transport- 
ing them from densely settled areas. 
This relationship between the 
density-sparsity factor and the cost 
of transportation is useful to admin- 
istrators in forming opinions of rea- 
sonable budgets for pupil transporta- 
tion. It is especially useful in the 
distribution of state funds for local 
district transportation programs 
since, in the administration of such 
funds, it is necessary to use a stand- 
ardized procedure in determining 
reasonable costs of transportation in 
all the school subdivisions of the 
state. 

The close relationship between 
density and the cost of transporta- 
tion persists regardless of the type 
of school organization. States hav- 
ing the county system, as well as 
states having the district system, find 
high correlations between “trans- 
ported pupils per square mile” and 
“per pupil costs of transportation.” 

The relationship between popula- 
tion density and transportation costs 
should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that density influences the cost 
of transportation in some mysterious 
way. A definite causal relationship 
between density and costs might be 
difficult to prove and it need not be 
attempted. Instead, it should be ob 
served that certain conditions go 
along with density, which may affect 
the cost of transportation more 
directly. 

For instance, it is apparent that 
“number of stops” would have a 
causal relationship to cost. Each stop 
and start produces wear and tear on 
the brakes, engine, transmission and 
tires and requires more gasoline than 
would have been required if the stop 
had been omitted. Homes, stop 
lights, railroad 
crossings requiring stops are concen- 
trated in densely settled areas. 


intersections and 


Determining Costs 


The condition of the roads is also 
associated with density. Good roads 
are to be found in densely populated 
areas because there are many to de- 
mand them and poorer roads pre- 
vail in districts having the homes 
widely scattered. Mud roads and 
hills produce more wear and tear 
on the vehicle, shorten its life, in- 
crease maintenance and repair costs 
and increase the consumption of 
gasoline and oil, all of which ex- 
pand the cost of transportation. 

A third factor, “value of equip- 
ment,” is also related to density. 
Near villages and cities the equip- 
ment appears to be newer and more 
adequately maintained, showing evi- 
dence of more frequent servicing, 
washing and painting. Used buses 
are purchased by contractors work- 
ing in the rural areas where the bus 
is infrequently seen and there are 
not as many reasons for pride in 
the appearance of the bus. 

Larger buses are used on the good 
roads in populous communities 
while smaller vehicles are necessary 
to travel the poor and narrow roads 
in the sparsely settled districts. Large 
numbers of pupils per vehicle pro- 
duce low unit costs of transporta- 
tion. It is evident that “size of 
vehicle” will account for an addi- 
tional portion of the relationship be- 
tween density or sparsity and cost. 

The wages paid to the bus drivers 
are generally higher in the densely 
settled communities. This higher 
wage is a part of the cost and con- 


sequently improves the relationship 
between density and the cost of pupil 
transportation. Thus, it is apparent 
that while density itself may not 
directly affect the costs, yet there are 
many conditions which vary with 


density and which do_ produce 
changes in the unit cost of trans- 
portation. 

To recognize density and to cal- 
culate reasonable budgets for pupil 
transportation in terms of density 
have the effect of recognizing not 
density alone but a host of factors. 
Several states are taking advantage 


C. D. HUTCHINS 


of the relationship between density 
and cost for the purpose of estimat- 
ing reasonable costs of pupil trans- 
portation for the various subdivi- 
sions, and even in predicting costs 
of pupil transportation by districts 
as a basis for the distribution of funds. 

Alabama is using the density- 
sparsity condition as the chief con- 
sideration in distributing state money 
to the various counties for the trans- 


Sixty passenger bus owned by Kooskia 


portation programs. In that state 
the amount allowed per pupil de- 
pends upon the density situation. 
Density is determined by dividing 
the number of transported pupils 
who reside more than 2 miles from 
school by the number of square 
miles in the district, minus 12 square 
miles for each school site. Twelve 
square miles is subtracted because 
this is approximately the area of the 
circle of 2 miles radius from which 
pupils are expected to walk to school. 

The table for determining trans- 
portation allowances to the counties 
of Alabama gives a different amount 
per pupil for each density condition. 
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Auditor, Ohio State Department of Education 


For instance, it allows 15.5 cents per 
pupil per day to districts having one 
transported pupil per square mile 
and it allows 7.4 cents per pupil per 
day if there are five transported 
pupils per square mile. 

States organized into large school 
units, such as the county units in 
Alabama, do not find it necessary 
to recognize other factors related to 
cost of pupil transportation. Larger 
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School District, Idaho County, Idaho. 


school units tend to show an aver- 
age situation and thus to conceal ex- 
treme conditions. 

Florida also uses the single factor 
of density in distributing money for 
pupil transportation but it is not ap- 
plied in the same manner as in Ala- 
bama. The amount of state money 
for pupil transportation for any 
county in Florida is based upon a 
calculated number of equivalent 
teaching units. An analysis of the 
method of determining these units 
indicates that the state recognizes 
and allows $10 per year for each 
pupil transported, plus $15 per square 
mile of area served. No pupils are 


counted who reside within 2 miles 
of the school and the area served is 
considered as the area which is with- 
in 2 miles of the bus routes. 

The distribution plan allows a 
cost of slightly more than $10 per 
pupil per year in the densely settled 
districts and up to approximately $35 
per pupil per year for the least set- 
tled area. The total effect of using 
this distributive plan is to establish 
density as the only factor used in 
calculating approved transportation 
costs per pupil. 

There are sufficient authority and 
willingness in Florida to recognize 
conditions of roads and other factors 
but the county district organization 
seems to equalize conditions among 
the counties with respect to such 
factors. 

Ohio, unlike Florida and Alabama, 
does not have the county system of 
school organization. Instead of 88 
school districts, one for each county, 
Ohio has 1733 districts having an 
average area of about 23 square 
miles. The larger number of school 
districts into which the state is 
divided produces exaggerated ex- 
tremes on any of the conditions re- 
lated to the cost of pupil transporta- 
tion. 

For instance, one school district in 
Ohio may have extremely poor 
roads, while another district in the 
same county has hard-surfaced roads. 
Under the county system, the aver- 
age road condition for the county 
would be considered and these ex- 
tremes would be lost but, under the 
district system, the extremes persist 
and it is essential to recognize “con- 
dition of roads” in addition to 
density. 

Similarly, other factors require 
recognition in calculating a reason- 
able cost to recommend for pupil 
transportation to be included in the 
calculations of the state money for 
the various school districts of the 
state. Ten such factors were found 
to be significant in their relationship 
to costs of transportation and are 
used in the present program. They 





include (1) density, (2) number of 
transported pupils in the district, (3) 
road condition, (4) pupils per 
vehicle, (5) investment per pupil, 
(6) trips per bus, (7) percentage of 
capacity utilized, (8) percentage of 
buses owned by the board, (9) per- 
centage of forward facing seats and 
(10) number of bus miles per square 
mile. 

The use of 10 factors in Ohio 
greatly increases the accuracy in pre- 
dicting the right cost for any dis- 
trict. The extra time required to 
include 10 factors is not difficult or 
prohibitive, only four minutes being 
needed to complete the normal cal- 
culation for each district of the state, 
once each year. While 10 factors 
are used in Ohio to obtain greater 
accuracy it must be admitted that 
the factor density was found to have 
a closer relationship to cost than any 
of the other nine. 

An article in the January issue of 
The Nation’s Scuoots by Dr. Julian 
E. Butterworth refers to the many 
factors affecting costs of transporta- 
tion and concludes that “length of 
the haul” and “number of pupils 
per vehicle” are the dominant factors. 
These two factors are significant but 
it is to be observed that they are 
important phases of density. 

It is readily conceded that the rela- 
tionship between density and cost of 
transportation might be slight and 
unreliable in areas having moun- 
tains, deserts, forests, lakes and other 
uninhabited areas but for states 
like Ohio, in which geographical 
features do not greatly interfere with 
the establishment of homes, the rela- 
tionship is found to be close and 
reliable. It is not maintained that 
density by some unknown magic 
determines costs but rather that a 
host of factors, such as road condi- 
tion, size of vehicle, pupils per bus, 
investment per pupil, number of 
stops, extra trips and wage scale, 
which do affect costs, accompanies 
or is regulated by density. Accord- 
ingly, superintendents can make use 
of this relationship between density 
and cost in recommending, ques- 
tioning and estimating the pupil 
transportation budget. 
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Planning for Transportation 
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A plat of bus routes may be drawn on a section map using the accompanying key. 


HE school administrator who is 
contemplating the providing of 
transportation or who has already 
incidentally established this service 
would do well to study its many 
phases as thoroughly as he would 
the planning of a building program 
or a change in school organization. 
To the inexperienced the problem 
may appear to be merely that of 
procuring a vehicle, a driver and 


pupils to transport and of provid- 
ing for contractual obligations in the 
budget. Such a nonchalant attitude 
is the forerunner of budgetary dis- 
ruption and administrative adversity. 

A study of school transportation 
costs in Ohio shows that at least 
70 factors are involved in cost 
accounting alone, and other phases 
of transportation reveal a comparable 
number of interlocking component 
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Director of Transportation 
Oklahoma Department of Education 


parts. These various aspects tend to 
group themselves into six major 
divisions: (1) safety, (2) quality of 
service, (3) accounting, (4) stand- 
ardization of equipment and opera- 
tion, (5) managerial policies and (6) 
legal provisions. 

In his study of transportation costs 
in Ohio, C. D. Hutchins found that 
the greatest causes of fluctuation in 
per pupil costs were: (1) number 
of pupils transported, (2) density of 
pupil population and (3) condition 
of roads. Since the studies of trans- 
portation costs in other states bear 
out Hutchins’ conclusions, the ad- 
ministrator’s first task in the organ- 
ization of a transportation system 
is to make a careful and detailed 
study of pupil population and road 
conditions in the area to be served. 

Even though the transportation 
area is defined by the state, the 
authority for laying out routes is 
generally given to local officials. 

When the area to be served has 
been determined, a plat or map of 
it should be drawn to scale, showing 
all pupils’ homes, passable roads, 
railroads, streams, bridges, fords, 
hills, mountains and any topograph- 
ical features peculiar to the locality. 
To the left of the legend used to 
indicate the home of the pupil, place 
a figure indicating the number of 
high school pupils to be transported 
and on the right of the legend a 
number to indicate the number of 
elementary pupils to be transported 
from that home. 

Next make a survey of all roads 
that may possibly be used for bus 
routes. Indicate the kind of surface 
on each, as loose sand, clay, sandy 
loam, black top or concrete slab. 
Descriptive notes should be added, 
as “very bad in wet weather,” 
“sand, good in wet weather, difficult 
in dry weather,” “black top, slick 
when wet,” “steep hill,” “narrow 
road bed,” “dangerous railway cross- 
ing,” “blind crossing,” “trail, main- 
tained occasionally,” and any others 
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that may be helpful to the admin- 
istrator in laying out the routes. 

The administrator must now de- 
termine the type and number of 
transportation routes necessary to 
serve the pupils whose homes are 
indicated on his area plat. By type 
of route we mean “circular” or 
“shoestring,” as defined by Ward G. 
Reeder. “The circular route may 
be described as one which begins 
near or at the school, and, of course, 
ends at the school. The shoestring 
route is one that begins at or near 
an outer boundary of the district and 
proceeds toward the school, collect- 
ing first those children who live 
farthest from the school.” The neces- 
sity for “feeder routes” must also 
be determined. This is the term for 
short supplementary runs made by 
passenger cars or vehicles of small 
capacity, to bring pupils to the main 
bus line from areas that cannot be 
reached otherwise because of roxd 
conditions or excessive costs. 

In determining bus routes, cost 
alone should not be the decisive fac- 
tor; the safety, comfort and conven- 
ience of the child are to be kept in 
mind. When it becomes necessary to 
make safety subservient to cost, it 
would be better not to transport the 
child. The bus should be so routed 
that no child must ride longer than 
one hour. Waiting stations should be 
established for the convenience of 
more than one family if possible and 
at points that will ensure the greatest 
degree of safety both to the child and 
to transportation equipment. The 
school authorities in cooperation with 
the parents should provide some 
form of shelter at the places of em- 
barkation and debarkation. 

The bus routes having been deter- 
mined, one or two trial runs should 
be made with the bus for the pur- 
pose of working out a time schedule 
for each stop, as well as the hour 
at which the driver must leave home 
in order to pick up all children and 
reach the school building with a fair 
margin of time between his arrival 
and the beginning of the day’s ses- 
sion. The trial runs should be made 
on days when weather and road 
conditions are most favorable, so that 
the fastest schedule possible will set 
the standard for the children’s 
promptness in meeting the bus, thus 
eliminating the habitual fear of miss- 


Check List for Use in Planning Bus System 


SAFETY OF PUPIL 


Purchase of equipment 

Employment of drivers 

Selection of bus routes 

Avoidance of traffic congested high- 
ways, railway crossings and nar- 
row bridges 

Development of loading and unload- 
ing methods 

Determination of maximum speed 

Maintenance of discipline 

Prevention of overcrowding 

Regular inspection of equipment 

Training in safety habits 


QUALITY OF SERVICE 


Time schedules 
Type of conveyance 
Speed of travel 
Type of seat 
Ventilation and 
vehicle 
Distance child must walk to bus stop 
Protection while waiting for bus 
Distance child rides 
Child’s sense of security and con- 
fidence in driver’s ability 


ACCOUNTING 


Equipment costs 

Replacements 

Garage and storage 

Repairs 

Fuel 

Length of routes 

Road conditions 

Weight of equipment 

Number and size of pupils trans- 
ported 

Insurance 

Weather conditions 

Salaries 

Area 

Density of population 

Topography 

Seating space 

Depreciation 

Number of trips made 

Distance each pupil rides 

Administrator’s time 


temperature of 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIP- 
MENT AND OPERATION 


Standards of width, length, height 
and color of bus 

Weight distribution, aisles, seating 
capacity and arrangement 

Safety devices 

Glass, fuel and lubricants used 

Qualifications of drivers and their 
handling of equipment 

Loading and unloading of children 

Methods of reporting 

General routine work 


MANAGERIAL POLICIES 

Publicly owned or privately owned 
buses 

Publicly owned fuel pumps and 
storage space or daily service at 
privately owned stations 

Transportation of children within 
walking distance of school 

“Front door” service along the route 

Liability and property insurance 

Construction of storage room and 
repair shop 

Use of buses for other school and 
community activities 

Number of pupils permitted per bus 

Area to be served 

Basis of wage scales 

Seating arrangements in buses 

Employment of drivers 


LEGAL PROVISIONS 


Certification of drivers 
Construction and types of equipment 


used 
Crossing of railways and arterial 
highways 


Walking distance to school 

Passing of buses by motor vehicles 

Color of buses 

Provisions for financial assistance by 
state 

Use of equipment for purposes other 
than transportation of children to 
and from school 

Granting of regulatory powers to 
agencies of the state. 





ing it. When the time schedule has 
been worked out, all children and 
parents should be given notice of the 
hour at which the bus will arrive, 
both in the morning and in the 
afternoon, and the driver should 
never leave a waiting station until 
the proper time indicated on his 
schedule, unless he can account for 
each child who should meet him at 
that stop. 

Having determined the length of 
the route, the condition of roads to 


be traversed and the number of stops 
to be made, and having made a 
check of fuel consumption on the 
trial run, the school administrator 
can determine within fair limits the 
probable cost of operation on each 
route. 

“Eternal vigilance” with respect to 
supervision and accounting in all of 
their phases and the cooperation of 
school authorities, drivers, children 
and parents are the price of safe and 
efficient transportation. 
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Should the School Own Its Buses? 


This 12 passenger vehicle is used as a feeder bus. In planning routes, 
school ownership is an advantage because of flexibility in schedules. 


F. RAY POWER 


Assistant State Superintendent, West Virginia 


HEN one considers the prob- 
lem of establishing pupil 


transportation facilities in a school 


district, he can understand why 
many boards of education first began 
this service by contracting for buses 
owned by individuals or corpora- 
tions. The lack of experience in this 
field, the lack of funds and a limited 
concept of the services to be provided 
were influences that had a direct 
bearing on the adoption of the plan 
of using privately owned buses. 

National statistics that at 
present close to two thirds of all 
pupils are transported in privately 
owned buses. However, there is a 
definite and substantial trend in the 
direction of school ownership. 
Schools would not be rapidly pur- 
chasing their own buses over the 
protest of private owners if they did 
not have good reasons for it. 

The fact that pupil transportation 
is a definite part of the educational 
program is clear when one considers 
the nature of this service. Trans- 
ported pupils spend from four to six 
hours under the supervision of teach- 
ers. They spend from one to two 
hours riding buses under the super- 
vision and care of bus drivers. The 
pupil activities that must be super- 


show 


vised in connection with transporta- 
tion in some instances have greater 
significance than those that go on in 
the classroom. 

In planning bus routes, utilization 
of buses and schedules of operation, 
school ownership offers a distinct ad- 
vantage. Privately owned buses 
usually operate on a fixed route at a 
definite rate of pay in accordance 
with a written contract. The setup 
cannot be as flexible as under the 
school owned plan. 


The procurement and _ mainte- 
nance of safe buses are more likely 
to be achieved when the school owns 
its buses. At the time of purchase, 
responsible school officials have an 
opportunity to check specifications 
for chassis and body and to see that 
they meet minimum state and na- 
tional safety standards. When in- 
dividuals and corporations do the 
purchasing, school authorities do not 
usually have this opportunity. Be- 
cause of the private purchaser’s de- 
sire to make as much profit as pos- 
sible on the operation of his bus, he 
is tempted to purchase a bus that 
does not come up to minimum safety 
standards. The school does not have 
to figure on an operating profit and, 
therefore, is not so likely to sacrifice 


safety in the interest of economy at 
time of purchase. 

A school district, through the 
maintenance of buses in its garage, 
can have assurance that each bus is 
in first-class mechanical condition at 
all times. Such assurance cannot be 
had by the school for privately 
owned buses. Again, the pressure is 
strong on the contractor to avoid 
making repairs in order to save ex- 
penses. The school can have its buses 
inspected daily and repaired when 
needed in its own garage at little 
increase in cost. 

With the rapid increase in the 
number of pupils who are in need of 
transportation, many districts are 
faced with the problem of providing 
transportation at a cost that the tax- 
payers can afford to pay. A great 
majority of the studies of transpor- 
tation costs show that school owned 
buses are operated more cheaply than 
are privately owned buses. 


Since schools usually buy more 
buses than an individual contractor, 
they are in position to buy at a more 
favorable price. Moreover, many dis- 
tricts may legally avail themselves of 
the services of state purchasing de- 
partments, and this gives the addi- 
tional price advantage of quantity 
purchasing. Many individuals pur- 
chase buses on the installment plan 
and pay for them as they receive pay 
for transporting pupils. By doing 
this, they pay the full retail price plus 
a heavy carrying charge. When a 
school buys for cash, it avoids paying 
the carrying charge and may some- 
times get a discount. 

The school is usually free from all 
fees, such as license tax, gross sales 
tax and other charges. Also, it can 
frequently take advantage of state 
contract prices on gasoline, oil, tires 
and repairs, which represent a sav- 
ing of from 25 to 40 per cent on 
purchases of supplies. 

Naturally, the question of owner- 
ship cannot be answered for all 
schools in an absolute manner with- 
out reservation. It appears, however 
that under similar conditions and cir- 
cumstances the plan of school owner- 
ship of buses has distinct advantages 
over private ownership. 
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Standards for School Buses 


HE National Conference on 

School Bus Standards held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in April 1939, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, demonstrated, 
first, that national, uniform and 
minimum standards governing school 
bus construction and equipment are 
a necessary part of a sound program 
of pupil transportation. 

Second, the conference revealed 
that national standards for school 
buses are best achieved through the 
cooperative action of the 48 state 
education departments, working in 
collaboration with other interested 
agencies of the state and national 
government and with experienced 
automotive engineers from com- 
panies manufacturing school buses 
and school bus equipment. 

Third, the conference developed 
and adopted a list of the character- 
istics of acceptable standards. 


Fourth, the classified 
motorized vehicles for the transpor- 
tation of school children into two 
major types: (1) vehicles transport- 
ing 24 or more pupils and (2) ve- 
hicles transporting less than 24 
pupils. The conventional model of 
bus was designated as the only model 
suitable for transporting loads of 
24 or more pupils. Panel conversions 
and suburban models, not station 
wagons, were recommended for the 
transportation of less than 24 pupils. 
The standards adopted by the con- 
ference, however, were for conven- 
tional models with the understanding 
that spatial adaptations must be made 
to govern the construction of smaller 
vehicles. 

Fifth, for buses of the conventional 
type, the conference developed and 
approved a total of 43 standards, 17 
of these applying to bus chassis con- 
struction and 26 applying to bus 
body construction. 

Sixth, the school bus chassis stand- 
ards, as developed and approved by 
the conference, include detailed 
specifications for the following items: 
(1) axles, (2) battery, (3) brakes, 
(4) bumpers, (5) exhaust pipe, (6) 
frame, (7) gasoline tank, (8) gener- 


conference 


ator, (9) governor, (10) guards, (11) 
overall length, (12) passenger load, 
(13) power or grade ability, (14) 
speedometer, (15) steering gear, (16) 
tires and (17) weight distribution. 
Although space does not permit the 
complete reproduction cf the chassis 
standards, the following comments 
may be introduced: 

Detailed specifications cover all 
major parts of a school bus chassis. 
They constitute a definite guarantee 
of safe chassis construction. For ex- 
ample, the exhaust standard includes 
provisions to the effect that the ex- 
haust pipe shall be entirely outside 
the bus body and shall extend beyond 
the external rear of the body at the 
point of projection but not beyond 
the bumper. The frame standard 
provides that extensions of frame 
lengths are permissible only when 





SAFETY RULES FOR PUPILS 


|. In approaching or leaving the 
bus stop, always walk on the left 
side of the road toward traffic. 

2. Make sure that the road is clear, 
get the driver's signal when cross- 
ing the road from the bus and 
cross in front of the bus. Look 
both to right and left, then walk; 
do not run. 

3. Be on time; the bus must run on 
schedule. 

4. Remain seated until the bus stops. 

5. Leave the bus only with the 
driver's consent. 

6. Do not extend head or arms out 
of windows. 

7. Be courteous to the driver and 
fellow pupils and cooperate with 
the bus patrol. 

8. Remain in the space to which you 
are assigned. 

9. Help keep the bus clean. Do not 
damage bus equipment. 

10. Carry on no unnecessary con- 
versation with the driver while 
the bus is in motion. 

11. Open bus windows only with the 
permission of the driver. 

12. In case of personal emergency, 
request the driver to stop the 
bus.—A. R. Meadows. 


M. C. S. NOBLE Jr. 


Director of Pupil Transportation Survey 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


such alterations are behind the rear 
hanger of the rear spring. 

The detailed specifications are a 
guarantee of economical chassis con- 
struction. Thus, the gas tank specifi- 
cation is in substance a provision for 
a uniform or standardized type of 
tank. 

Furthermore, chassis specifications 
place definite responsibilities upon 
the manufacturers. For example, the 
specifications for axles, frame and 
passenger load require that the chassis 
manufacturer shal] furnish ratings to 
all state departments of education. 

Seventh, the conference adopted 
body standards. Examples of safety 
provisions are: 

1. All school bus bodies shall be of 
all steel construction or of other 
metal with at least a strength equiva- 
lent to all steel construction as certi- 
fied by the manufacturer. 

2. Safety glass shall be used for 

doors and windows. 
3. The bus body, including hood, 
cowl and roof, shall be painted “na- 
tional school bus chrome”; fenders 
and trim shall be black, and the 
words “School Bus” shall be painted 
in black letters at least 4 inches high 
on both the front and rear. 

Economy in school bus body con- 
struction was effected by: (1) desig- 
nating the conventional model as 
standard equipment and (2) by the 
adoption of uniform spatial dimen- 
sions for this type of bus. In sub- 
stance, the standards limit each bus 
body manufacturer to six lengths of 


bus body, thereby assuring the 
schools of the economies inherent to 
volume production. For standard 


equipment, the following dimensions 
were approved: (1) an outside body 
width of 96 inches; (2) a minimum 
inside height of 66 inches, and (3) a 
maximum of six body lengths per 
manufacturer, said body lengths to 
fall within the range of 170 inches to 
315 inches. The standards also pro- 
vide that the maximum overall 
length of the bus shall not exceed 
33 feet. 
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Responsible? 


A large local administrative unit can provide the best transportation service. 


NE of the key questions in the 
O development of a sound pupil 
transportation program is: Who 
should be responsible? Should chief 
responsibility rest with the small at- 
tendance unit serving a single school; 
the larger local administrative unit, 
which includes a group of attend- 
ance units, or directly with the state 
education department? All three 
types of administration now exist in 
the United States. Which provides 
to a maximum degree the two basic 
essentials of sound school administra- 
tion: democracy and efficiency? 
Certain serious weaknesses are 
found when the small local attend- 
ance unit has chief responsibility. 
The attendance unit is so small that, 
when the transportation of each is 
administered separately, bus routes 
of adjoining districts overlap and 
costs are high. This is particularly 
serious in the transportation of non- 
resident tuition pupils. When the 
high school (receiving) district pro- 
vides transportation it is so small that 
not only the administrative over- 
head is high but the vicious practice 
of competition among high school 
districts for tuition pupils arises. 
Often nonresident tuition constitutes 
a major part of the budget and a 
high school district will use expen- 
sive and wasteful methods of pupil 
transportation to attract pupils even 
though they reside in a community 
served by another school. 
When the elementary (sending) 
districts provide the transportation, 
the situation is even more difficult. 


The local board and principal have 
no responsibility for such pupils ex- 
cept their transportation and are 
more interested in the administration 
of the local They often 
neglect to the necessary 


school. 
provide 


supervision and usually let out the 
transportation on contract, an expen- 
sive method compared with school 


owned and operated equipment. 

In addition, the sending districts 
are so small that there is wasteful 
overlapping of their services. The 
classical example of this is the three 
elementary districts lying side by side 
that could readily transport their 
pupils in one bus. Instead, each em- 
ploys a bus and three buses pursue 
each other daily forth and back along 
a 26 mile highway to high school. 

The largest possible unit for ad- 
ministration of pupil transportation 
is the state. The most notable ex- 
ample of this system is found in 
North Carolina where the state itself 
writes specifications for buses, pur- 
chases the buses, insures them as a 
single fleet, lays out routes and pro- 
vides for maintenance and opera- 
tion. By assuming this responsibility 
the state has been able to increase 
safety, effect economies and realize a 
higher degree of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

This type of centralized adminis- 
tration has much to commend it and 
does not carry with it the same un- 
desirable implications that accom- 
pany centralized control of the cur- 
riculum or the selection of teachers, 
since the transportation of pupils 


FRANK W. CYR 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


does not determine the way they 
think. However, most states are def- 
initely committed to local control 
of schools and with them the prob- 
lem is that of setting up strong local 
administrative units that are capable 
of handling pupil transportation. 

This brings us to the larger local 
administrative unit as the answer to 
the original question: Who should 
have chief responsibility for the pupil 
transportation program? 

The larger local administrative 
unit should embrace an area cor- 
responding roughly to a county and 
should provide the general 
ministrative and educational services 
for which the state is too large and 
the attendance unit, too small. It re- 
tains primary control their 
schools by those served but is large 
enough to handle efficiently such 
general problems as pupil transpor- 
tation. Such a unit can provide at 
reasonable overhead cost the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to pur- 
chase, insure, maintain and operate 
buses efficiently. It can eliminate 
overlapping and wasteful routes and 
can purchase vehicles, gasoline, 
equipment and supplies to greater 
advantage than can a smaller unit. 
It can own its buses and can pro- 
vide for their repair through a cen- 
tral garage. 


ad- 


over 


No matter how strong a local ad- 
ministrative unit, however, there are 
certain responsibilities of setting up 
and enforcing minimum standards 
that must be left to the state. In the 
regulations governing the construc- 
tion of school buses and the qualifica- 
tions of drivers the state should take 
primary responsibility, as the as- 
sumption of these functions by a 
smaller unit results in waste and con- 
fusion. The state also has the re- 
sponsibility for providing leadership. 

In most states the larger local ad- 
ministrative unit should be primarily 
responsible for pupil transportation, 
with the guidance and services of the 
state education department. 
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WARD G. REEDER 


Bus Becomes Educational 


College of Education, Ohio State University 


CHOOL buses are being used 
S more and more for purposes 
other than transporting pupils be 
tween their homes and school. A few 
city schools have purchased buses to 
be used only for the purpose of edu- 
cational tours. Some of the auxiliary 
or collateral purposes for which 
school buses are being used are: 

1. To transport teams representing 
the school in contests. 

2. To transport classes on educa- 
tional tours. 

3. To transport ill or injured pupils 
to their homes or to a physician. 

4. To transport school employes to 


institutes and other educational 
meetings. 
Auxiliary uses of school buses 


should be encouraged when they 
contribute to the educational prog- 
ress of the pupils. Moreover, such uses 
do not add much to school costs, 
especially when the buses are owned 
by the school. Under private owner- 
ship of buses such uses are more 
difficult to plan and to finance and 
this is another potent argument for 
school ownership. 

Although they should encourage 
the use of school buses for truly edu- 
cational purposes, school officials and 
employes must guard against their 
use for noneducational purposes. Un- 
less such guards are _ established, 
school owned buses are likely to be 
used for fishing expeditions, church 
organizations, political parties, picnic 
gatherings and all sorts of similar 
private groups and activities. 

The test of any proposed auxiliary 
use should be whether it will be of 
sufficient educational benefit to the 
pupils to justify the cost. School 
owned buses are usually granted free 
license plates and are usually not sub- 
ject to local, state or federal taxes of 
any kind. Because of these conces- 
sions to the schools, the legality of 
any use of buses for nonschool pur- 
poses is certain to be questioned. 

Statutes and court decisions on the 
auxiliary use of school buses are al- 
most nonexistent. Most states, how- 
ever, have statutes governing the 





auxiliary use of school grounds and 
buildings and, since school buses are 
a part of the school plant, the statutes 
would seem to pertain to them. Like- 
wise, the hundreds of court decisions, 
although practically all of them have 
been on the use of school buildings 
and grounds, would seem to apply 
with equal pertinence to the use of 
school equipment, including school 
buses. 

According to one line of court de- 
cisions, the use of school property 
for nonschool purposes is prohibited 
in the absence of specific statutory 
permission “no matter what the 
nature of the collateral use may be, 
or whether such use interferes with 
the use of the property for school 
purposes.” According to another line 
of decisions, which in the main are 
more recent, the use of school prop- 
erty for nonschool purposes is per- 
mitted, “provided the collateral uses 
do not interfere with the use of the 
property for school purposes.” 

A set of regulations adopted by 
the board of education and covering 
the purposes for which and the con- 
ditions under which school buses 
may be used is the only businesslike 
way of dealing with this problem. 
Because of the greater danger of 
damage to the buses and of injuries 
to passengers, the regulations govern- 
ing the auxiliary use of school buses 
should be more stringent than those 
governing such use of buildings, 
grounds and other school property. 
A few states that provide state aid 
for pupil transportation have regula- 
tions governing these matters and 
such regulations in every state would 
be desirable. 

The regulations governing auxili- 
ary uses should require that the reg- 
ular driver be in charge of the bus 
or, if that is not possible, that the 
person who substitutes for him shall 
be approved by school officials. 

The same driving regulations that 
apply to the regular use of the bus 
should also apply to its auxiliary use. 
The need for such regulations is ap- 
parent because the danger of acci- 











From ‘‘All the Children.’’ 


Auxiliary use of school buses is an argu- 
ment for school ownership. This New 
York City bus is used for pupil tours. 


dents is increased when the bus is 
taken off its regular route and when 
driving is done at night. Some of 
the worst school bus accidents of re- 
cent years have occurred on auxiliary 
trips. Another factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with the possi- 
bility of accidents is that transporta- 
tion insurance policies, as frequently 
written, cover only the transporta- 
tion of pupils on the regular trips to 
and from school. Therefore, when 
a bus is being used for auxiliary 
service, it should be known that the 
insurance covers such service. 

In the United States more than 
3,000,000 pupils are transported daily 
between their homes and school. Es- 
timating that the average pupil who 
is transported spends forty minutes 
on a bus each day, 2,000,000 hours 
are spent daily by the pupils of the 
nation in riding buses. 

School officials and employes have 
given almost no thought to the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing this time for 
educational purposes; they have not 
yet made it an official part of the 
curriculum. Something can be done 
to salvage this time. Equipping the 
bus with a radio has been tried in a 
few schools. Other schools have used 
the bus ride as an opportunity to give 
safety instruction, especially regard- 
ing transportation. 
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NE of the first things to con- 
sider in setting up a cost ac- 
fe =e —— — counting system for transportation is 
| —}~J = ; L the person delegated to keep the rec- 
ANS RR Fa , : ords. The school administrator would 
fr a ee a ae a | be happy to shift this detail of ac- 
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oe ee oe we s&s oe ——? —t + counting to the secretary of the 
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ee oe | Ct : | can be done but in many states the 
= + = mee secretary is not required or expected 
borat 1/2 1571 | 6. kbs] r4| ri) rel 7 ipa IZ _ | +h _ [se] to act as a cost accountant. In such 

instances either the school superin- 

tendent and his clerical help or some- 
one delegated by him must assume 
the responsibility for cost accounting 
and for the recommendations to the 
board of education based upon a 
study of the records obtained. 





























































































































Part 1, Form 1—Bus Operating Record 
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In determining the forms to use, 
the first consideration is that of ade- 
quacy and completeness. Of great 
importance, however, is the necessity 
for making these forms usable with 
a minimum amount of help. Cost 
accounts may be so detailed that they 
become more expensive than their 
use justifies. These principles of ade- 
quacy and simplicity have been ac- 
cepted in developing the accompany- 
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ing forms. 

In the majority of schools provid- 
ing pupil transportation, the state- 
ments pass through the hands of the 
superintendent to be checked and 
coded before being acted upon by 
the board of education. At this time 
the data needed for the transporta- 
tion accounts can be taken from the 

is statements. 

= eT eal nprertatses ee For convenience the accounting 
records are in three parts. Parts 1 
and 2 are booklets and part 3 is 

composed of essential forms. 
Part 1 is the Individual Bus Rec- 
ord, a stapled booklet, 8% by 11 
inches, one being provided for each 
bus operated. It is kept in the active 
file during the current school year. 
The two forms that make up part 

1 are illustrated. 

Part 2 is the Garage Account and 
Depreciation Record, also a stapled 
booklet, 8% by 11 inches; it is kept 
Part 2, Form 3—Garage Account Part 2, Form 4—Garage Investment __ in the active file with the Individual 
and Depreciation Record Bus Record. At the end of the year 
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Part 1, Form 2—Cost of Operating by Months 
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of Operating Costs 


Superintendent of Schools, Randolph, Iowa 
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Part 2, Form 6—Garage Equip 


part 2 is retained in the active file 
and the necessary data therein are 
transferred to the new Individual 
Bus Record. The four forms that 
make up part 2 are illustrated. 

Part 3 consists of four driver and 
mechanic forms, also illustrated. 
These forms are intended primarily 
for schools owning transportation 
equipment. 

The data resulting from such an 
accounting system as the one de- 
scribed should assist materially in 
making accurate decisions in regard 
to the junking of equipment, pur- 
chases of equipment and policy of 
ownership. 
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Part 3, Form 8—Bus Driver’s 
Daily Report 
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Part 3, Form 7—Inventory Supplies 
and Parts 


Part 3, Form 10—Mechanic’s 
Weekly Report 
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Qualifications for Drivers 


ITH the increase in number 
of consolidated schools and 
consequent lengthening of school bus 
routes, New Mexico become 
acutely aware of the importance of 
transporting its children safely and 
effectively. 
Last year $969,971.10 was spent for 
pupil transportation. One thousand 


has 


and three buses were used to trans- 
port 25,700 pupils at a per capita cost 
of $37.74. During the present school 
year a long step toward greater 
safety has been taken in the replace- 
ment of 214 nonsteel vehicles with 
all steel equipment. With these re- 
placements, New Mexico now has 
complete, all steel equipment, with 
the exception of wagons. Seven 
wagons used for transporting pupils 
have been removed and the remain- 
ing six await improvement of sec- 
ondary roads before they can retire 
for more efficient vehicles. 

Realizing that the most important 
element in a program of safe pupil 
transportation is the school bus 
driver, every effort is made to select 
these men with the same care with 
which teachers are chosen. 


Sound Physical Condition 


A driver must be at least 21 years 
of age and an examination by a 
licensed physician must show him to 
be in sound physical and mental 
health, free from communicable dis- 
ease, of good vision and hearing and 
strong enough to handle a bus with 
ease. This examination must be re- 
peated each year. 

The driver must pass also a special 
drivers’ examination conducted by 
the state police, which tests his 
knowledge of motor vehicle laws 
and regulations governing the trans- 
portation of school children and 
demonstrates his driving ability by a 
practical road test. He must give 
evidence of at least two years or 
10,000 miles of driving experience, 
without personal blame for major 
accident, and should have had ex- 
perience in operating vehicles larger 
than an ordinary touring car. A cer- 
tificate signed by at least three per- 


sons, testifying to the driver’s char- 
acter, also is required. Knowledge 
of bus maintenance and _ sufficient 
mechanical ability to make ordinary 
repairs are necessary qualifications. 
One of the most essential qualities 
of a good bus driver is the ability 
to manage groups of youngsters ef- 
fectively. The fact that the average 
length of a school route in New 
Mexico is more than 19 miles makes 
it apparent that the bus driver is an 
influence in the life of every pupil. 
In order that bus drivers may re- 
ceive scientific training in all phases 
of the job, New Mexico State Teach- 
ers’ College offers a one week’s con- 
centrated summer course in “Safety 
Education for Bus Drivers.” 


Each County Sends Delegate 


In order that every bus driver in 
the entire state may profit by this 
course, a plan has been worked out 
whereby $25 is allotted each county 
bus drivers’ organization to help 
cover the expenses of one driver se- 
lected by the group to attend the 
school. Upon his return, the driver 
conducts a school for his county 
group. 

Another step toward the training 
of drivers has been taken in the 
establishment of sectional meetings 
for school bus drivers in connection 
with county teacher association meet- 
ings. This plan has been effectively 
worked out in a number of counties. 

Through the cooperation of the 
department of health, first aid in- 
struction is given to bus drivers, so 
that in case of an accident they may 
be able to care for pupils until the 
arrival of a physician. 

Safety regulations which each 
driver is obliged to observe, under 
penalty of dismissal, number 40. 
Some of the most important are: 

1. Buses shall be brought to a com- 
plete stop before entering the main 
highway. 

2. Buses shall be brought to a dead 
stop, not less than 10 feet or more 


J. T. REECE 


Director of Transportation 
New Mexico Department of Education 


than 50 feet, before crossing any rail- 
road. If tracks are clear buses pro- 
ceed in low gear; gears are not to be 
shifted until all tracks have been 
cleared. 

3. All doors must be kept closed 
while the bus is in motion. 

4. Drivers shall not leave the bus 
without stopping the engine and set- 
ting the brakes. The bus shall not be 
left in gear while it is standing. 

5. Drivers shall always drive to the 
extreme right of the road before per- 
mitting pupils to get off or on the 
bus. 

6. Drivers are requested to avoid 
sudden or jerky stops. 

7. When stopping the bus on the 
highway, the driver shall see that 
pupils cross in front of bus when 
crossing the road, after ascertaining 
that the way is clear. The driver 
shall not start the bus until pupils are 
seen to be out of danger. 

8. Drivers shall have their buses 
inspected regularly for the condition 
of headlights, brakes, steering appa- 
ratus, tires, windshield wipers, horns 
and other mechanical features. 

9. School buses shall never attempt 
to pass another vehicle unless the 
road is visible and clear for at least 
500 feet ahead. 


Avoid Stops on Hills 


10. In rolling or hilly country no 
bus shall stop on hills within 500 
feet of the top to let pupils on or off 
or to make some minor repair. 

11. Buses shall not stop on curves 
to let pupils on or off, unless the 
road is visible at least 500 feet in both 
directions. 

12. School buses shall not be 
driven faster than 35 miles per hour. 

13. The driver shall attain reason- 
able efficiency in first aid treatment. 

14. Under no circumstances shall 
the driver use intoxicants during his 
days of service. 

15. The bus shall never be oper- 
ated with the clutch disengaged ex- 
cept when coming to a stop. 
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Maintenance in N 


LLOYD GRIFFIN 


Executive Secretary 
North Carolina School Commission 


| owtee CAROLINA has 100 
counties and each county is 
an administrative 
administration. 


unit for school 
The operation of 
the public schools, by constitutional 
mandate, is an obligation of the 
state. The county is thus an admin- 
istrative arm of the state in the 
operation of the public schools. 

Approximately 320,000 children are 
transported daily to and from the 
public schools of the state. The 4375 
school buses used in their transporta- 
tion are publicly owned, operated 


and maintained. This amount of 
transportation is necessary because 
of the many consolidated rural 


schools. It is the philosophy of this 
that every child within its 
borders shall have an opportunity 
to attend school and to spend the 
night at home with its parents. 

In order successfully to operate 
and maintain a fleet of buses, it is 
necessary to have a definite and 
rigorous program of preventive 
maintenance. Such a program must 
include frequent inspection of the 
buses; repairs and replacement of 
parts and supplies, and service at 
frequent intervals. The 
servicing school buses regularly 
liquidates itself and reflects favorably 
over the life of the equipment. 

School buses with faulty brakes 
and are potential 
accident breeders and are expensive 
to operate. In order to carry on the 
necessary repair and servicing, it has 
been found necessary to maintain in 
each county administrative unit 
maintenance facilities, which include 
a service car and a garage equipped 
to do all types of repair work. 

In North Carolina, there are two 
plans of service in the maintenance 
buses. The older type, 
which is used in about 70 of the 100 
counties, requires the services of two 
full-time mechanics, and additional 
help as required, with one or more 
service cars, depending on the coun- 
ties, the number of buses in opera- 


state 


cost of 


defective gears 


of school 





orth Carolina 


A gasoline delivery and maintenance truck, North Carolina School Commission. 


tion and the number of schools with 
reference to the distance from the 
garage. These service cars are pick- 
up trucks equipped with an air 
compressor, a grease gun and an 
especially constructed body with 
enclosed compartments to accom- 
modate supplies, tools and other 
accessories. 

At the beginning of each school 
day, one mechanic leaves the garage 
on an inspection trip. This me- 
chanic knows the make and model 
of the buses that he will inspect dur- 
ing the day and carries with him in 
the service car tools and fast mov- 
ing parts, including fan belts, spark 
plugs, distribution parts and spare 
tires, which experience has shown he 
will probably need during the day. 

Upon reaching the school (the 
buses are parked at the school from 
8:45 a.m. until 2:30 p.m.), the me- 
chanic goes directly to the principal 
to make inquiry as to whether any 
of the buses are in need of repair. 
If the drivers have had no difficulty 
with the buses and no repairs ap- 
pear to be necessary, the mechanic 
gives the buses and fuel dispensing 
equipment a thorough inspection. 

These inspection trips also include 
a greasing schedule, which requires 
that all buses be thoroughly greased 
and transmission and oil levels 





checked every 700 miles of opera- 
tion. Tire pressure, condition of bat- 
teries and radiator antifreeze solu- 
tion are checked once each week. 

The second mechanic remains at 
the garage to take care of repair 
jobs brought in by the inspecting 
mechanic. He also answers emer- 
gency repair calls by principals or 
drivers. The principal knows the 
day and approximate time the in- 
specting mechanic will visit his 
school and, if an emergency arises on 
the day when the inspecting me- 
chanic is not scheduled to visit his 
school, he telephones the mechanic 
at the garage, who responds to the 
call. If there are no calls by noon, 
the garage mechanic assumes there 
are no emergencies and he then 
makes a short inspection trip in the 
afternoon. He returns to the garage 
at the school closing hour to be avail- 
able for emergency calls and remains 
there until all buses are safely home. 
Relief or emergency buses are avail- 
able at the garage; in cases of major 
breakdown by the regular buses, the 
relief buses are placed in service 
while the regular bus is being over- 
hauled. 

The second plan of maintenance, 
and the more satisfactory one, em- 
bodies the dispensing of gasoline and 
motor oils, along with the regular 
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inspection trip of preventive main- 
tenance. The cost of gasolines, oils 
and greases constitutes the largest 
single item of current operation of 
school transportation in North Caro- 
lina. These items represent approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total cur- 
rent operating cost each year and 
demand close scrutiny and accurate 
accounting. 

Ordinarily, gasoline is purchased 
for the school buses and is placed 
in underground storage tanks-on the 
school grounds, subject to the super- 
vision of the school principal. This 
method is subject to objections. In 
the first place, it demands consider- 
able time of the school principals, 
who are sorely needed for other pro- 
fessional duties. There is a lack of 


adequate records in connection with 
dispensing the gasoline, and too 
much stock is required to be on 
hand divided among several points, 
resulting in needless evaporation. 
The new method of dispensing 
gasoline, tied in with the main- 
tenance of school buses, involves the 
use of a delivery tank built to in- 
dividual specifications. These tanks 
vary in size according to the num- 
ber of buses to be served. An aver- 
age tank holds approximately 400 
gallons and is mounted on a 1% ton 
chassis having approximately a 157 
inch wheel base. The truck is 
equipped with an air compressor 
powered by the truck motor. A 
pressure of 130 pounds is maintained 
in a storage tank. From the air 





Adult versus Pupil Drivers 


ROBEN J. MAASKE 


President, East Oregon College of Education 


ITH the gradual adoption 

of a policy of district-owned 
school buses in many school districts 
throughout the country, more and 
more superintendents and _ school 
boards are asking themselves “Shall 
we hire adult drivers for our buses 
or shall we hire pupil drivers?” 

This question, however, would 
not be asked in such states as Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennes- 
see or Utah, since these states have 
laws requiring that school bus driv- 
ers be 21 years or older. 

West Virginia prohibits by law 
any pupil from driving a school bus 
and Colorado requires that bus driv- 
ers be more than 18 years of age. 
Illinois anyone under 21 
from driving a school bus. 

In practically all other states, the 
policy of employing adult or pupil 
drivers is left to the jurisdiction of 
local districts, subject only to general 
state laws regarding qualifications 
for drivers or public conveyances. 

Twenty officials in charge of 
school bus transportation in state 
departments of education were asked 
what from their experience school 
executives prefer in the way of bus 
drivers. Their reasons for preference 
for adult drivers are as follows: 


restricts 


1. The adult driver can maintain 
better discipline. 

2. He is more dependable. 

3. He observes safety precautions 
more carefully when driving. 

4. His judgment is more mature 
in problems of driving, student con- 
duct on buses and loading and un- 
loading. 

5. He assumes responsibility more 
readily for effective bus management 
and his reports to principal or super- 
intendent are prompter and more 
accurate. 

6. The average tenure is longer 
for adult drivers. 

Those who believe that school ex- 
ecutives prefer pupil drivers gave 
the following reasons: 

1. Pupil drivers cost less in wages 
and, if they live at the end of the 
line, cost less in operating mileage. 

2. The principal or the superin- 
tendent can exercise more control 
over pupil drivers. 

3. Acceptable adult drivers are not 
always available. 

4. The driver’s salary helps the 
needy pupil to remain in school. 

It is undoubtedly clear that, if 
funds are available to attract a high 
type of capable adult driver, he 
will be given definite preference over 
a pupil driver. 


storage tank, an air line with re- 
duced pressure is run to the gasoline 
tank, making it possible to dispense 
gasoline directly from the tank to 
the tanks on the school buses under 
constant pressure at all times. 

This method eliminates the uncer- 
tainty of gravity dispensing and does 
away with the use of rotary pumps 
propelled by power take-offs. Ade- 
quate safety valves are installed in 
the tanks. Gasoline is dispensed 
through a wet hose 25 feet in length 
connected to an accurate meter 
graduated to tenths of a gallon. This 
delivery equipment has also two 
motor oil tanks, of 20 gallon capacity 
each, in which are carried two 
weights of motor oil: light weight for 
the new buses and a heavy weight for 
the older buses. Motor oil is dis- 
pensed under air pressure also. 

This maintenance truck is also 
equipped with spare tires, tire infla- 
tion equipment, batteries, grease gun, 
quick detachable air guns and en- 
closed compartments in which are 
carried the necessary tools and quan- 
tity of fast moving parts. 

In counties in which this service 
is employed, the school buses are 
serviced every other day, ic. the 
maintenance truck goes to half the 
schools one day and the remaining 
half the next day. Considerable 
gasoline and oil are dispensed, in- 
spection work is done, minor re- 
pairs are made and the complete 
unit is in first-class condition to take 
the children home at the close of 
school each day. The mechanics are 
also enabled to keep a daily check 
on gasoline and oil inspections for 
each bus. They know the operating 
condition of the motor and the 
needed carburetor adjustments, and 
necessary minor repairs are provided 
before they develop into major 
breakdowns. 

In general, this service provides 
an insight into the daily operating 
costs and mechanical condition of 
the entire fleet of buses. It is 
planned to have this system of 
servicing the buses in use through- 
out the state as early as facilities 
will permit. 

Preventive maintenance and daily 
inspection, together with a careful 
check on gasoline and oil consump- 
tion, are absolutely necessary to eco- 
nomical operation of school buses. 
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Problems in Pupil Behavior 


A. R. MEADOWS 


Supervisor, Research and Surveys 
Alabama State Department of Education 


UPIL behavior in school bus 

transportation involves the lives 
and health of transported pupils and 
the safety of other vehicles that ap- 
proach school buses on the highway. 
The administrative procedures con- 
trolling the operation of school buses 
affect pupil behavior, which, in turn, 
affects such procedures. Some type 
of education is in progress as pupils 
are being transported to and from 
school. The bus is, for a part of the 
day, a rolling school on wheels. 

Bus seats are generally arranged 
according to one of three seating 
plans, as follows: 

1. All seats face forward and seat 
rows are separated by a center aisle. 

2. Forward-facing seats in the cen- 

ter of the bus extend the entire 
seating length of the bus and longi- 
tudinal or side-facing seats extend 
along each side of the bus. 
3. All seats are longitudinal with 
two rows of longitudinal or side- 
facing seats in the center of the bus 
and a longitudinal seat row on each 
side of the bus. Under this arrange- 
ment the pupils on the center longi- 
tudinal seats sit with their backs 
against the backs of the pupils of 
the other seat row; all pupils sit 
facing the sides of the bus. 

The third seating plan is unsafe 
and vitally affects pupil behavior. 
This type of seating does not pro- 
vide anything for pupils to brace 
against or to hold to in case of a 
collision or in case the bus stops sud- 
denly or is overturned. Under such 
circumstances pupils may be thrown 
bodily the entire width, length or 
height of the bus. Or they may be 
thrown against the driver, rendering 
him powerless in his efforts to con- 
trol the bus. This seating plan is 
used largely because more pupils can 
be seated in this type of bus than in 
either of the other two types. 

In some cases pupils are permitted 
to stand up near the front of the 
bus. This situation existed recently 
in a school bus carrying 76 pupils; 





an axle broke and the children were 
thrown against the driver, pinning 
him against the windshield. The bus 
overturned and rolled down an em- 
bankment, killing several of the chil- 
dren and injuring every child on the 
bus, except one. Whether final con- 
clusions from the investigation of 
this accident show that the seating 
plan contributed to causing the 
school bus to overturn and roll down 
the embankment or not, the fact re- 
mains that the pupils in this bus 
had nothing to brace against to keep 
them from being thrown against the 
driver and to and fro in the bus as 
it rolled down the embankment. 
The longitudinal seating plan does 
not provide aisle clearance space. 





Above: Forward- 
facing seats sepa- 
rated by a center 
aisle are prefer- 
able to other types 
of seating arrange- 
ments. Left: An- 
other type has 
longitudinal side 
seats and forward- 
facing seats. In 
still another seat- 
ing plan there are 
both longitudinal 
side and center 
seats. This plan 
is unsafe because 
it does not pro- 
vide a brace in 
case of accident. 


The pupils who ride the farthest are 
usually required to sit in the rear of 
the bus where riding comfort is least 
satisfactory in order to prevent pu- 
pils who board the bus later in the 
morning or who get off first in the 
afternoon from having to step over 
pupils in reaching or leaving their 
seats. 

If the first pupils who get on the 
bus in the morning sit in the front 
of the bus, the pupils who get on 
later must necessarily step over the 
seated pupils, causing confusion and 
possibly soiling clothing. 

Side-facing seats make it mechani- 
cally easy for adolescent children to 
carry on different forms of “petting.” 
The moral danger can be avoided to 
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some extent by administrative pro- 
cedures whereby only pupils of the 
same sex are allowed to sit facing 
each other or whereby small children 
are required to face adolescent chil- 
dren. Such procedures, however, 
further burden the driver who un- 
the best mechanical circum- 
stances has a grave responsibility in 
driving the bus. It seems that the 
state should prohibit this type of 
seating plan in the purchase of 
school buses because of the physical 
and moral hazards involved and 
should require at least forward-fac- 


der 


ing center seats and, preferably, all 
forward-facing seats in the school 
bus. 

Accident reports from different 
sections of the nation show that pu- 
pils have been injured by allowing 
their elbows or arms to protrude 
through the bus windows. Every 
year for the last several years at least 
one pupil has lost an arm by extend- 
ing it through the school bus win- 
and having it mangled or 
snatched off by a passing truck or 
in passing stationary objects. In one 
school bus accident reported recently, 
the driver of the truck did not know 
that any damage had been caused 


de IW 


until he stopped his truck and no- 
ticed that the child’s arm was hang- 
ing on the truck. 

The tendency on the part of pupils 
to rest their arms on the bottom of 
the window sill with the elbow or 
forearm extending out the window 
can be eliminated by having the 
windows so designed as to lack 
about 6 inches of reaching the sill; 
at the same time the design should 
provide a vertical clearance width 
of 12 inches when the window is 
lowered, so as to safeguard the pu- 
pils and at the same time permit 
emergency exit. 

One company manufacturing bus 
bodies has designed a window guard 
that is held against the window by 
a spring, making it difficult for pu- 
pils to extend their arms out of the 
window in a vertical manner while 
seated, but the guard can be pushed 
outward and downward in case an 
emergency exit becomes necessary. 
Stationary window guards or grilles 
that do not provide sufficient clear- 
ance space for pupil exit through 
the windows in case of emergency 
should be prohibited. 

Another frequent cause of pupil 
injury in school bus transportation 





Six Buses Transport 1450 Daily 


LAWRENCE E. CHENOWETH 


Superintendent, Bakersfield, Calif. 


HE Bakersfield School District, 

Bakersheld, Calif., operates six 
large school buses. All of these work 
out of the school garage and ware- 
house except one, which is kept in 
a garage built by the district at the 
mouth of Kern Canyon, a number 
of miles from the city. 

For identification purposes, the 
buses are numbered. They have a 
rated capacity ranging from 45 to 
92 children. 

A total of 1450 children is trans- 
ported daily by the six buses, one bus 
making three trips certain days of 
the school week. This does not in- 
clude trips made transporting chil- 
dren to and from home economics 
and industrial arts classes and on 
special trips having to do with units 
of study progressing in the schools. 


Nor does it take into consideration 
the transportation of crippled chil- 
dren to and from school each day. 

The six routes have been charted 
carefully, providing service in all 
directions from the boundaries of the 
school district; the district boundaries 
are not coterminous with the city 
limits and the longest distance is 21 
miles from the school district line to 
the school. 

The semirural area is serviced and 
no children are transported who live 
less than 2 miles from the nearest of 
the 14 school buildings. The total 
school population, which is entirely 
elementary, is 6475. The Union High 
School, located in Bakersfield, but 
not under the jurisdiction of this 
board of education, maintains a large 
fleet of buses, covering a large area. 





is the unexpected opening of the 
emergency door or the service door. 
A satisfactory emergency door fas- 
tening device will prevent such an 
accident. In most, if not in all, cases 
this type of accident can be elimi- 
nated by preventing pupils from 
standing in the aisle near the emer- 
gency door or from sitting near the 
door without a back rest while the 
bus is moving. 

The problem of the unexpected 
opening of the service door seems to 
have been solved through the use of 
adequate door fastening devices in 
bodies manufactured by the leading 
school bus body manufacturing com- 
panies. In addition, a guard rail de- 
vice should be placed in front of the 
front passenger -seats in the bus: in 
order to prevent pupils from being 
thrown into the step well, against 
the service door or against the school 
bus driver. This safeguard was rec- 
ommended as essential to safety by 
the National School Bus Conference 
held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in April 1939. 

School boards should provide every 
possible mechanical safeguard for 
transportation in the light of the 
mental immaturity of many of the 
children. However, such safeguards 
cannot fully guarantee the safety of 
pupils. The pupils must assume some 
personal responsibility. 

The provision of school bus patrol- 
men for each school bus has been 
found conducive to safety and should 
have potential educational values. 

Selection of boys or girls for school 
patrol service on school buses should 
be made by members of the faculty 
and the bus driver, taking into con- 
sideration the following qualifica- 
tions: (1) sound moral character; 
(2) dependability and willingness to 
obey orders; (3) ability to under- 
stand school bus regulations; (4) 
ability to command respect of pupils 
on bus. 

The presence of patrolmen on 
school buses does not in any way 
reduce the responsibility of the bus 
drivers for the safety of pupils in 
their care. Patrolmen are to assist 
the drivers in any way possible to 
prevent accidents. 

The principal of the main school 
served by each bus should receive the 
consent of parents for their children 
to act as bus patrol members. 
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School Work 


on Parade 


PECIAL exhibits consist of pres- 
S entation of pupil work to large 
groups in the community, district or 
state. Although not intended for 
pupil instruction, they possess that 
advantage also. They may be roughly 
classified as temporary, semiperma- 
nent, permanent and display case. 
Temporary exhibits are usually ar- 
ranged for parent-teacher associa- 
tions, parents’ nights, the chamber of 
commerce, luncheon clubs, fairs and 
hobby shows, Education Week and 
special observances. 

Every teacher realizes the value of 
exhibits in promoting the school in 
the community. Not only do exhib- 
its serve to keep the school before the 
public but they provide an oppor- 
tunity for personal contact between 
teacher and community and are of 
distinct advantage in making teacher 
tenure more secure. Teachers should 
never forego an opportunity to pre- 
sent the work of their pupils to the 
public. 

No project of this nature should 
proceed without a plan and a direct- 
ing head. The location, space, dura- 
tion, protection and potential num- 
ber of spectators all have a definite 
influence on the character of the ma- 
terial to be included. These factors 
make advance planning of major im- 
portance. 

If the exhibit is to be of sufficient 
size to allow the presentation of 
diverse materials and of the work of 
a number of classes and schools, the 
directing executive should be an in- 
dividual whose work keeps him in 
contact with the community, pref- 
erably someone who will not be rep- 
resented by material in the exhibit 
and one whose decision will be final. 

The basic principles to be followed 
are few, although their application 
demands thought and hard work: 
(1) the exhibit should have a definite 
aim; (2) it should be attention-get- 
ting and attractive; (3) a central 
theme is necessary for unity and gen- 
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GEORGE A. STRACKE 


School Visual Education Specialist, Flint, Mich. 


Display cases in lobbies serve three functions: (1) to acquaint visitors with 
school work, (2) to inspire and (3) to orient younger pupils to advanced work. 


eral excellence of composition, and 
(4) it should be productive of results. 

In planning an exhibit, attract the 
attention of the spectators by the in- 
triguing arrangement of the display, 
hold their interest by the nature of 
the material and the manner of its 
presentation and create in the minds 
of the adults who visit the exhibit a 
desire to see such work continue or 
be broadened in its scope. If these 
goals are achieved, a favorable public 
attitude will result. 

The individual in charge of organ- 
izing material for public exhibit 
should follow a definite procedure. 


1. Determine the location, size 
and accessories of the exhibit space. 

2. Study the school program and, 
by consultation with teachers, dis- 
cover the nature and amount of ma- 
terial available. 

3. Decide what material may be 
best displayed on walls, on tables and 
on racks. 

4. In the case of a fair or other 
large exhibit, make a scale map and 
apportion the space among the de- 
partments to be represented, keeping 
in mind the relative importance of 
each subject and endeavoring to have 
every phase of work represented. 
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5. Indicate to each teacher and 
department committee the space 
allotted to them. 

6. If funds are available for addi- 
tional display accessories, see that 
they are planned and made. 

7. Arrange for unified and attrac- 
tive decoration and background ma- 
terial to ensure an attractive appear- 
ance and immediate recognition of 
the unity of the exhibit. This includes 
tasteful posters, uniform in size and 
style. 

8. Arrange for transportation of 
materials to and from the exhibit. 
Get as much material there as early 
as 1S possible. . 

9. Furnish each teacher with a 
map of the exhibit, marking the 
allotted space with a distinctive color. 
Also furnish him with a list of ma- 
terials necessary properly to mount 
his display. 

10. Be on the job while the exhibit 
is being put up, to settle disputes as 
to display, to make allowances for 
unforeseen difficulties and to prevent 
Hagrant conflicts with the unity and 
general scheme of the display. 

ll. Arrange for “explainers” to 
guard the material and to answer 
questions. These should be mature 
pupils, selected for their respectful at- 
titudes, general intelligence and level- 
headedness. 

12. Finally, see that all material 
is returned when the exhibit is dis- 
mantled. 


Missing an Opportunity 


Parent-teacher associations and the 
like usually set aside a portion of 
their monthly programs for demon- 
strations of school work. Too often, 
teachers fail to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to build a genuine apprecia- 
tion on the part of parents of the 
contribution teachers make to the 
lives of the children. In many in- 
stances, the teacher-officer suddenly 
recalls this portion of the program on 
the afternoon of the meeting and the 
preparation consists entirely of a de- 
cision, of which the following is typ- 
ical: “Let’s have Miss Smith’s class 
read this time.” 

The school’s portion of the P.-T. A. 
program should be planned in ad- 
vance for the entire year. The plan 
should consider the work of every 
teacher and department. Each teacher 
should be given ample notice of the 
date assigned to her in order that she 
may have plenty of time to prepare. 
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Each presentation should have a spe- 
cific objective that fits in with the 
yearly or semester objective. The 
presentation should be divided into 
three parts: (1) explanation, (2) 
demonstration and (3) summary. 
The demonstration should be of 
actual classroom procedure and not 
something especially developed for 
the program. When a new departure 
is being tried out in a school and is 
being presented to adults for ap- 
proval, this fact should be carefully 
brought out in the explanation. 


Hold a Spring Windup 


Whenever possible it is recom- 
mended that there be a spring wind- 
up or exhibition of individual and 


class projects. The work of each 
class should be exhibited in its own 
classroom. All material should be 
tastefully arranged in displays ac- 
cording to a plan for the whole 
building or department. Every de- 
partment of the school should be rep- 
resented. The outstanding work of 
the school year should be presented 
but every effort also should be made 
to have each pupil represented by at 
least one bit of work. Each teacher 
should remain in her room to greet 
parents and other visitors and to an- 
swer questions. 

Able pupils should be used as 
guides and directors. Their duties 
should be carefully explained to them 
and a rehearsal held. Teachers who 
do not have regular rooms can be 
used to supervise the guides and to 
greet visitors as they arrive. If 
rotation or series plan of guiding vis- 
itors is used, chairs should be placed 
at frequent points to accommodate 
those who wish to rest. This is par- 
ticularly helpful in elementary and 
junior high schools as the regular 
classroom equipment is too small to 
accommodate adults. 

Parents’ nights and back-to-school 
nights of the ordinary type are of 
little value. In order to complete the 
child’s program in the time usually 
allotted, the parent is unable to meet 
each teacher individually under this 
plan. 

In an increasing number of com- 
munities, displays in downtown store 
windows are a part of the school’s 
public relations program. If space is 
available regularly, a plan should be 
made for the entire school year. A 
regular schedule should be made and 
teachers notified of the time allotted 


to them. The details of each class or 
department display should be care- 
fully scrutinized and it should be the 
aim of those in charge of the entre 
plan to show the work of each de- 
partment and subject in relation to 
the whole program of child develop- 
ment. Such a program should be in 
charge of a regular committee with 
authority to get things done. 

When space is available only oc- 
casionally, it is important that an 
even more careful study be made to 
determine what accomplishment is 
most desirable. The space should be 
utilized for the full time it is avail- 
able. 

Some rules for window displays 
are: (1) determine the audience by 
making an actual check of the num 
ber and character of the passers-by; 
(2) have a definite objective; (3) 
study the space, lighting and counter- 
attractions; (4) have a central theme 
for each display and avoid a hodge 
podge of too much material; (5) 
change the display often, and (6) 
print explanatory matter in letters 
large enough to be easily read. Never 
typewrite information cards or labels; 
they cannot be read more than 15 
inches away. 


Use Your Display Cases 


Few schools make the best use of 
the display cases in the school lobbies. 
As a rule these cases are filled with 
trophies and cups that accumulate 
tarnish and dust from year to year. 
Changes are made only to accommo- 
date new additions. Trophies should 
be placed in quarters devoted to the 
activities whose achievements they 
represent; let athletic trophies be kept 
in the lettermen’s clubroom and mu- 
sic trophies, in the music room. 

Display cases in lobbies should be 
made to serve three functions: (1) to 
acquaint visitors with the actual 
work of the school, (2) to inspire bet- 
ter work and (3) to acquaint younger 
pupils with the values of the work 
of upper grades. The committee in 
charge should plan the displays for 
the entire school year and should ro- 
tate the time carefully among all de- 
partments. 

Hobby fairs are frequently held by 
civic organizations as a phase of their 
community progress activities. School 
authorities should cooperate when 
they are invited to participate, as 
hobby shows can be made valuable 
adjuncts to school and classroom ac- 
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tivities. They provide an incentive 
to individual effort and can be used 
as a means of teaching the impor- 
tance of orderly arrangement, me- 
thodical thinking and thoroughness. 

Hobby fairs reveal interests and 
aptitudes; they can be frequently 
used to bring out shy pupils and to 
allow recognition of pupils who 
would not otherwise receive notice. 

Program chairmen of luncheon 
clubs frequently ask school authori- 
ties to contribute to their programs. 
Some teachers, not recognizing their 
opportunity, look upon these requests 
as annoying. In most cases, the con- 
tribution is usually made by the 
speech or music department, to the 
extent that club members must think 
these departments are all there is to 
school work. 

Why not have the camera club 
make slides and pictures of the work 


of other departments? A teacher or 
a pupil, preferably the latter, using 
slides, can give an instructive and 
constructive demonstration of the 
other phases of school work. While 
rarely more than a week’s notice is 
given, such requests can be antici- 
pated and a program arranged so it 
can be given on short notice. It may 
be well for the school to confer with 
program chairmen. 

If the school has a cafeteria, each 
luncheon club should be invited to 
hold a meeting there once during 
the year. Following the luncheon 
the members can be shown through 
the building and the work of the 
whole school brought to their atten- 
tion. Schools that do not have cafe- 
terias may invite luncheon clubs and 
have the home economics pupils pre- 
pare the meal, serving it in the gym- 
nasium or other suitable room. 





Supervised Correspondence Study 


T. W. THORDARSON 


State Director of Correspondence Study, North Dakota 


OUR years ago a large farm or- 

ganization in North Dakota 
came to the realization that educa- 
tional opportunities were not equal in 
any sense of the word. For instance, 
boys and girls whose parents lived 
from 15 to 20 miles from town had 
an unequal chance to attend high 


school compared with youngsters. 


whose parents lived in town. It was 
easy to ascertain that only about 50 
per cent of the rural children received 
benefits of secondary education while 
90 to 100 per cent of youths who lived 
in towns and cities not only had the 
privilege of attending school but were 
compelled to do so. 

This farm organization set out to 
remedy the situation by sponsoring a 
bill, which was enacted into law, 
setting up individualized instruction 
to complete the regular school pro- 
gram in such a way that boys and 
girls in the country could have easy 
access to high school opportunities 
and all the youngsters could have 
more than the traditional high school 
curriculum for self-improvement. It 
also provided a home study plan for 
disabled young people. 

A study center was organized at a 
state institution of higher learning, 
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individualized instruction materials 
were developed in many subject mat- 
ter areas, highly specialized teachers 
were employed to do the work of 
building lessons and studying pupils’ 
needs and teaching by a method 
known as supervised correspondence 
study. Pupils enrolling under this 
plan were required to attend school 
full time either in a rural school or 
in a town school. Disabled pupils 
were permitted to work out their 
own programs. 

The first year more than 2000 en- 
rollments were received; the second 
year, more than 4600; the third year, 
more than 5000, and the fourth year, 
more than 6000. The first year 50 
regular high schools used the service 
for enriching their curriculums; the 
second year, 150; the third year, 300, 
and the fourth year, more than 350. 
After four years of operation a cur- 
riculum of 90 subjects has been con- 
structed, with specialized subjects to 
fit the majority of needs of human 
nature. To show the possible breadth 
of this curriculum, it is sufficient to 
say that already courses, such as 
blacksmithing, carpentry, radio serv- 
icing, retail store management, serv- 
ice station operation, gas engines, 





diesel engineering, agriculture, home 
economics, chemistry and _ geol- 
ogy, have been developed. Already 
a pupil studying in a one room rural 
school in North Dakota or in the 
smallest high school has a bigger va- 
riety of practical subjects to choose 
from than if he lived in New York 
City. 

This program forms the founda- 
tion for a purposeful testing and guid- 
ance program. Without such an en- 
richment program a small school is 
helpless to meet individual needs, 
which would defeat the real value of 
any testing objective. In other words, 
a testing and guidance service be- 
comes meaningful for every high 
school pupil in the state. Such a de- 
partment is now being organized for 
the purpose of helping high school 
pupils determine their abilities and 
interests and the state service stands 
ready to train a pupil in almost any 
field in which he has aptitude. This 
service is further improved by a state 
reference library which is being de- 
veloped at the study center. 

From now on no person reared in 
North Dakota will be able to say that 
he did not have an opportunity to go 
to high school; no disabled pupil who 
desires to study will be denied the 
pleasure and enjoyment of keeping 
up with his well and healthy associ- 
ates, and no longer will any pupil be 
able to say truthfully that he was not 
able to get practical training in his 
high school days, provided his high 
school teachers were interested in hu- 
man beings to the extent of encour- 
aging their pupils to make use of the 
best school opportunities available in 
the state. 

North Dakota was the first state to 
establish this service by law with sep- 
arate appropriation. Many individu- 
als and organizations in various 
states have become interested in the 
general supervised correspondence 
study plan. Many have written for a 
copy of the North Dakota law and 
for information about the whole pro- 
gram. Montana was the first state 
successful in setting up a program by 
a state law similar to the North Da- 
kota plan. 


In four years’ time this school pro- 
gram has captivated the attention of 
the whole state to the point where it 
is considered to be a progressive and 
flexible step in education for solving 
individual needs of pupils on an eco- 
nomical and practical basis. 















A marble block above the door of Alta 
Vista School adds a decorative touch. 








Cheyenne Provides for 


Above the blackboards of each classroom is a cork base bulletin board strip. 


Six Room Grade School 


HE new Alta Vista School at 

Cheyenne, Wyo., an attractive 
six room grade school, having a ca- 
pacity of 240 pupils, was erected at 
a cost of $56,862. The design is a 
compromise between the modernistic 
and the conventional types. 

The building is one story and is 
constructed of honey color brick, 
with a flat tar and gravel roof. Boiler 
and other utility rooms are housed 
in a semibasement. 

Entrances, which open on the east 
and south sides, lead into small hall- 
ways. The walls dividing these small 
entrance halls from the main hallway 
are of dark glass brick. Outside 
double doors and the outside of all 
the window frames are painted dark 
blue. Above the front 
marble block, which is as wide as the 
entrance and which has a border of 
leaf design sculptured in_ relief 
against a blue background. This 
block rises slightly above the level of 
the walls. The iron gates to the kin- 
dergarten playground are also blue. 
Dark red and black tiles in block pat- 
tern cover the hall and the floors of 
the principal’s office. 

Windows are with 
frames. Even on dark winter days 


doors is a 


large steel 
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north rooms have adequate lighting. 
Two way switch lights are provided, 
making it possible to light the dark 
side of the rooms only. A test, which 
was given on a late March afternoon, 
revealed that the corner desk farthest 
from the windows had 35 foot can- 
dles of light. 

Each room has a teacher’s closet. 
In addition, each contains one long 
closet, recessed in the back wall and 
fitted with wooden doors swinging 
on folding steel hinges. This serves 
as a cloakroom for the children. The 
doors for this closet are about 4 feet 
high and extend within 5 inches of 
the floor. The space between the 
doors and the floor, together with 
the ventilator outlets in the top of 
the closet, is part of the thermostati- 
cally controlled ventilating and heat- 
ing system. 

Shelf space for lunches and pack- 
ages is provided in the closet. There 
also is a steel rod with individual 
garment hangers for the children. 
3ookshelves and a cupboard at the 
end of this long closet are recessed 
into the wall. Classroom floors are 
maple. Above the _ blackboards, 
which run around two sides of each 
room, is a cork base bulletin board 








strip. A large cork base bulletin 
board occupies one corner. 

The kindergarten is especially de- 
signed for modern methods and has 
a patterned linoleum floor covering. 
It faces the south and has a large bay 
window with a hardwood window 
seat of kindergarten height. One en- 
tire side of the room has built-in cup- 
boards with a metal section of open 
shelf space. The room opens on a 
walled-in private playground. 

A washroom for the teachers, one 
for the boys and one for the girls 
and a janitor’s closet are located on 
the main floor. Long, wide basins 
with two hot and two cold water 
faucets and soap dispensers take the 
place of the older type of wash bowls. 

The building has the latest type of 
air circulating equipment. Unit ven- 
tilators in each room bring fresh air 
from the outside and heat it before 
fanning it into the rooms. The tem- 
perature of the fresh air taken into 
the room and the regulation of the 
radiators are controlled by an air- 
pressure system. Used air from with- 
in the room is taken out through 
screened openings in the tops of the 
closets and fanned out through vents 
in the roof. The heating system is 
a two pipe system with a vacuum 
pump to return the water. The fur- 
nace is equipped with a stoker. 
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High School Addition 


New 


ITH the completion of a 
$30,000 swimming pool, the 
senior high school at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., has added a $250,000 improve- 
ment to its plant providing modern 
facilities for its program. The swim- 
ming pool is a portion of a $220,000 
addition to the original building to 
provide for increased enrollment. 
The three story structure, added to 
the west side of the senior high 
school building, which was com- 
pleted in 1922, creates additional 
classroom space as well as an up-to- 
date industrial arts department with 
adequate space provided for metal 
shop, woodworking and drafting 
classes. In the new addition are the 
swimming pool, gymnasium, armory, 
cafeteria and music rooms. 
Designed to conform to the ex- 
terior of the original structure, the 
interior of the addition was planned 
so that it is also an integral part of 
the older section of the high school. 
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The capacity of the entire building 
is 1200 pupils, while that of the orig- 
inal was 750. There are now 1020 
pupils enrolled. 

While the new addition was built 
primarily because of increased enroll- 
ment, advantage was taken of this 
need to ensure the school of a mod- 
ern industrial arts department so im- 
portant in an industrial center like 
Cheyenne. The central portion of 
the addition is given over to the 
wood shop, metal shop and drafting 
rcom. Lathes, band saws and drills 
are provided as a part of the equip- 
ment in the wood shop. The metal 
shop has a gas forge, turning lathes, 
metal forms and a glass enclosed 
room with six welding tables. A pri- 
vate office and stock room are pro- 
vided for both shops. 

In the south wing of the ground 
floor is a full size gymnasium with 
locker rooms and showers. Adjoin- 


ing are R.O.T.C. offices and an ar- 








J. L. GOINS 


Superintendent, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Entrance to gymnasium and armory 
wing, new high school addition. Left: 
The basement and first floor plans. 


mory. The boys’ shower room is lo- 
cated under the auditorium of the 
old structure and opens into both the 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 
The girls’ locker room adjoins the 
boys’ and opens into the swimming 
pool. The girls use the old gymna- 
sium, located above the locker rooms 
on the first floor. In the center wing 
in the basement is the swimming 
pool and on the north wing are 
storerooms and shops for the custo- 
dian. 

Six classrooms and a lecture hall 
have been added in the wings of the 
second floor, each classroom having 
a seating capacity of 40 pupils. The 
floors are laid with a soundproof 
base. The corridors were recessed so 
that lockers are set flush with the 
walls. Additional toilet facilities have 
been provided in both wings. 

The third floor is completed on 
the north and south wings, with the 
cafeteria seating 360 pupils on the 
south wing and four soundproof 
rooms for the music department on 
the north wing. 

An areaway to the boiler rooms in 
the center of the old building, which 
provide heat for the addition, as 
well as for the original structure, was 
left between the central portion of 
the new structure and the old to pro- 
vide for servicing the heating plant. 
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Chalk Bust 





March On, March On 


I will build me a school, the schoolmaster cries, 

Where the dreams of the kids can come true, 

With planning that’s sound and with vision 
that’s wise, 


\nd, maybe, with storage space, too. 
I will build me a school that’s progressive, 
says he, 


With workshops and band rooms and all, 
Though I know it kind of lonesome 
lor 

Not to hear those sour notes in the hall. 


will be 
me 


So he planned him a school from plans erudite, 
In a sound pedagogical way. 
He battled with collegian experts at night 


And he fought with his board through the 
day. 
With much letter writing, he gained several 
grants 


In order the program to sell, 
But in the election he near lost his pants 
And his fair reputation as well. 
built him his schoolhouse—the fruit 
»f his dreams 


After six times the voters said 


But he 


“nay’); 


Of course the fine plans for the workshops, 
it seems, 
Were “spurlos versunk” by the way. 
Tread softly, O Stranger, but spare us your 
griet, 
Say a prayer for the man who is gone. 


Come into the office and meet the new chief; 


Education—like 


' | THE 
earth put 


blooms. The 


time—marches on. 


Gemini. The plants of 

forth their most gorgeous 
dear little kiddies carry their 
May baskets, filled with hepaticas (and an 
occasional rock) to lay them at the doors of 
their teachers as tokens of love and affection. 
"Tis May. 

Have you prepared your fin al examinations 
in the vain hope that, maybe, someone has 
learned something during the long winter? 
Have you so worked out your quota of flunks 
that you may be assured of a goodly class for 
the summer Have you ordered an 
extra blank diploma so that you won't get 
caught short in case the son of the president 
of the school board should pull through? 


sun enters 


session ? 





Have you wired the legs of that chair on 
the rostrum, the one that has broken down 
regularly for the last five years and spilled 
various commencement dignitaries into the 
gutter of hilarity? Have you polished up that 
old commencement speech in the feeble hope 
that some neighboring community will get 
stuck and offer a $10 fee for the privilege of 
seeing you in a tuxedo? 

Have you made tentative approaches to all 
possible banks in order to arrange credits for 
the two months of subsubsistence? Have you 
renewed your notes so that they will not fall 
due has dried 


when the July sun up your 
cash and credit? 
Go to! The sun enters Gemini! The time 


is short! 


It is May! 
e® @ 


Educational Courses Not Listed in Better 
Summer Sessions 

Educational Administration 404PG, How to 
Pick Teachers. (For superintendents only.) 

Preliminary Evaluation of Letters of Appli- 
cation: disposal o f “To Whom It May Con 
cerns”; points to ‘eenias in agency photo- 
graphs; evaluation in terms of modern society 
of photos taken twenty years ago; the family 
photo where the candidate is hidden behind 
the dog (horse, cow, little Elmer). 

Final Selection: submission to bored boards 
of education; wife or mother-in-law decisions; 
hit-and-miss selection technic. 

Visiting the Prospect: credit cards for gaso 
line, how obtained; approach to the opponent's 
school; tactics in presence of a_ suspicious 
principal (the Fuller Brush approach, the En- 
raged Parent maneuver). 

Interviewing the Candidate: 
the come-hither look; how to explain low 
salary schedules; giving the candidate the 
works (Chamber of Commerce technic): clos- 
ing the deal without loss of shirt. 


AY: as day follows day, may I become a 
better and more skillful teacher. May 
I realize, in some slight measure, the responsi 
bility that is mine. May I be more militant 
in protecting the right of young people to 
know the truth and yet more humble of my 
own ability to find and interpret the truth. 
May I be more positive that two and two 
always make four and more doubtful that, 
when the larger sum is written, I shall ever 
know the final answer. 


discreet use of 


+ . 2 
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Let the School Be a Democracy 





The community convention at Hamburg Junior High School is a heated campaign to which posters lend atmosphere. 


FLORENCE E-. 


ECKHARDT 


Junior High School Principal, Hamburg, N. Y. 


A NO more opportune time than 
during the junior high school 
experience can the school plan an 
organization that will provide for 
active participation in a democracy. 
The eager enthusiasm of adolescence 
serves as a self-motivating agent for 
setting up machinery that will train 
boys and girls to perform the duties 
of good -citizenship. 

Let the school be a representative 
democracy in which the pupils learn 
to give intelligent obedience to au- 
thority, to respect the opinions of 
others, to cooperate in gaining social 
approval and to exercise self-control. 
In line with the trends in student 
government today, it is possible to 
organize the modern junior high 
school as a real community, with its 
junior citizens assuming réles befit- 
ting good leaders and good follow- 
ers. It need not be argued that they 
undertake complete self-government; 
but, instead, with the aid of their 
teachers, young people can formulate 
and put into practice a cooperative 
plan. 

Our plan of action at Hamburg, 
N. Y., sets up the junior high school 
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as a real community with the home- 
rooms as units of organization there- 
in. Following a conference between 
the homeroom teacher and the pupils 
regarding the qualifications requisite 
to good leaders, we selected leaders. 
This was left to a nominating com- 
mittee composed of pupils and the 
homeroom teacher. The pupils them- 
selves impartially presented their best 
leaders as nominees for the coming 
election. Following the report of the 
nominating committee, a_ spirited 
campaign culminated in the home- 
room election of president, vice pres- 
ident, secretary-treasurer, girl and 
boy ushers and councilman. If care- 
ful guidance has been administered 
and if pupils and teachers have 
caught the spirit of the campaign, 
there will be glory in success and 
good sportsmanship in honest defeat. 

When the homeroom officers have 
been elected, the real thrill of com- 
petitive but friendly rivalry perme- 
ates the whole school. Another cam- 
paign is then launched. At this time 
the entire school will reach a height 
of enthusiasm that can hardly be 
paralleled in the most heated adult 


campaign. Such a campaign must 
be carefully planned, with speeches, 
platforms, advertising, propaganda, 
all for the purpose of winning the 
election, wherein ninth grade presi- 
dents and vice presidents compete 
for the coveted honors that may be 
earned by any junior high school 
pupil. Finally, during a special as- 
sembly, the community convention 
is held for the purpose of electing 
the community officers. Here, with 
banners and posters lending the 
proper atmosphere for the occasion, 
the candidates make their last min- 
ute campaign speeches and _ their 
final pleas for support before their 
fellow citizens mark their official 
ballots. 

Following the elections, it is pos- 
sible to place real work and respon- 
sibility upon the officers. Their 
duties are vital. The community 
president automatically becomes 
president of the pupil council, acts as 
chairman at all assemblies and is the 
leader at all school community af- 
fairs. The community vice president 
is placed in charge of school traffic. 
Nor are these homeroom leaders of- 
ficers in name only; homeroom pres- 
idents are in general charge of the 








respective homeroom groups; they 
conduct their own business meetings 
according to parliamentary proce- 
dure and daily plan, organize and 
the teacher. 
Vice presidents, more active than 


work with homeroom 
the name suggests, form the nucleus 
for the school trafic squad. With 
the assistance of deputies selected 
from a list of volunteers, they are 
responsible for orderly, yet informal, 
passing of classes, for fire drills and 
for general corridor conduct. They 
come early and stay late each day 
for the honor of serving their school 
community. 

The secretary-treasurers also give 
valuable service in making accurate 
roll call reports four times daily and 
in handling the financial affairs of 
their rooms. The ushers, as courtesy 
officers, not only welcome and escort 
visitors and serve as messengers but 
lead dismissals and fire drills. 
Under faculty supervision, all officers 
are organized as councils, with occa- 


also 


sional meetings to solve their own 
peculiar problems; for example, the 
vice presidents, as a trafic squad, 
have their own problems. 

The student council, composed of 
homeroom presidents and council- 
men, is organized with both ultimate 
and immediate objectives in view. 
Not only does it function in its train- 
ing for citizenship but, more tan- 
gibly, its usefulness is apparent in 
arousing school spirit, in promoting 





general welfare and in fostering co- 
operation between teachers and pu- 
pil. If every member of the council 
is alert to the best interests of the 
school community, it is natural to 
find the group formulating its own 
aims in the form of a constitution. 
“We, the students,” says the consti- 
tution, “in order to form a more 
perfect school organization, to de- 
velop and improve school ideals and 
to secure the fullest cooperation of 
the entire student body, do ordain 
and establish a constitution.” 

Bimonthly meetings are probably 
best, with a definite program of ac- 
tivities planned in advance by the 
council president and the faculty ad- 
viser. School problems are attacked, 
a minimum amount of adult opinion 
is expressed and unwise decisions are 
skillfully forestalled. Copies of the 
minutes of each council meeting are 
sent to all homerooms. 

In furthering the work of the stu- 
dent council, permanent committees 
are appointed and supervised. Beau- 
tification, welfare, yard, flag and 
cafeteria committees, selected by each 
homeroom, function effectively on 
weekly shifts. Assuming responsibil- 
ity in turn, while wearing their 
badge of office, not only fosters 
worthy competition among home- 
rooms but also develops keen interest 
in the activities of the various com- 
mittees. Friendly rivalry brings ac- 


tive cooperation, which is often 


Homeroom councils follow parliamentary procedures at their business 
meetings and daily plan, organize and work with the homeroom teacher. 
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SCHOOL—DEMOCRACY OR 
DICTATORSHIP? 


Students of the infinite, we analyze 
Life. 
The school is our laboratory; 
We place Life in the glass-walled test 
tube of knowledge, 
Temper it over the flame of experience 
To discover that its structure becomes 
less complex. 
We paintakingly dissect it 
And find it composed of precious 
elements: 
Cooperation, citizenship, self-control, 
leadershi 
Blended in character. 
We inject a large portion of Life into 
our veins. 
We have become junior statesmen, 
artists, 
Business men, musicians, craftsmen, 
but best of all— 
Teammates. 
We no longer study Life—we are Life 
itself— 
It throbs in our veins—our pulses 
quicken. 
The years hold no terror for us; 
We meet them prepared, for we have 
learned Life 
By living it. 
—Patricia Griswold, pupil 
Hamburg Junior High School 





found lacking when the term of 
service is extended over a_ longer 
period. Following is a suggested list 
of activities of the student council: 

1. Problems of the school: (a) 
homeroom citizenship, (b) corridor 
conduct, (c) assembly conduct, (d) 
yard conduct, (e) snowballing, (f) 
safety on school property. 

2. Service to the school: (a) grant- 
ing charters to clubs, (b) removing 
unworthy pupils from office, (c) 
sponsoring school parties, (d) serv- 
ing on assembly committees, (e) 
packing Christmas baskets for the 
needy, (f) supervising flag, yard, 
cafeteria, welfare and beautification 
committees, (g) cooperation with 
safety patrol, (h) building standards 
in attendance, punctuality and citi- 
zenship. 

Our plan is psychologically sound. 
There is honor in having been 
chosen leaders by their fellow pu- 
pils; joy in their particular service to 
the school; distinction through sig- 
nificant insignia, the officer button, 
the safety patrol belt and the arm 
band indicative of committee mem- 
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bership, and recognition through 
a formal inaugural program. 

This installation should be simple, 
serious and interesting, by the pupils 
and for the pupils. The past com- 
munity president, who has been pro- 
moted to senior high school, makes 
an excellent chairman. Well quali- 
fied through past experience, he im- 
pressively states to the newly elected 
officer: “You have been elected pres- 
ident of your school community. As 
this is the highest honor that the 
citizens of this school may offer, 
your duties are not to be lightly as- 
sumed.” He then administers the 
pledge corresponding to the adult 
oath of office and invests the new 
community president with his badge 
of office. The new leader installs his 
fellow officers. 

While the program may seem rit- 
ualistic, it is possible to vary it by 
entertainment features. With careful 
organization, pupils and_ teachers 
witness the semiannual installation 
ceremony with never diminishing in- 
terest. In conclusion, the community 
president says, “Fellow citizens, I 
now introduce the presidents, coun- 
cilmen and other officers of ou 
school. They will work with us and 
for us in an earnest effort to make 
our school better. Please lend your 
cooperation and all work together 
for the ideals and standards that we 
With fresh enthusiasm and 
inspiration, pupils, officers and teach- 
ers pledge renewed cooperation. 

Time should be provided for 
weekly homeroom meetings in which 
problems of community interest may 
be discussed in the democratic man- 
ner of the New England town meet- 
ing. Here exuberance learns the re- 
straint of parliamentary procedure; 
good manners and fair play prevail, 
and ideals of good citizenship de- 
velop. 

While discussions center around 
the lives and interests of the pupils, 
suggestions and general organization 
should come from the office of the 
principal or from a special commit- 
tee. A properly organized group 
will suggest activities and materials 
for each meeting and will indicate 
something of the presentation. 

Several types of programs are pos- 
sible, most important of which is 
guidance. Problems of orientation in 
the seventh grades, study of aca- 


love.” 
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demic courses in the eighth grades 
and final election of courses in the 
senior high school by the ninth 
grades are vital to pupils in their 
planning. 

Seasonal interests find a place in 
the homeroom calendar, and there is 
provision for choice on the part of 
the respective groups: debates, talks, 
demonstrations, radio programs. 
Homerooms are allowed to serve as 
clearing houses for both local and 
community problems, such as elec- 
tions, reports and attendance. Each 
program has a definite objective and 
final evaluation is made at the close 
of each meeting. The class secretary 
makes a formal report, indicating 
briefly the success or failure of the 





There is hardly a formal class in the 
school that will not improve under 
some form of pupil leadership. 
Consider, for example, the print 
shop. Which is better, the old type 
dominated group or a 
includes on the roster a 


of teacher 
class that 
shop superintendent, a composing 
room foreman, a press room fore- 
man, a bindery foreman, a_ stock 
keeper, a record clerk, a librarian, a 
safety first inspector and a_proof- 
reader? 

This setup may be like the “Mex- 
ican army—all officers” but to which 
class would you prefer to belong if 
you were a boy? 

If you were a girl, wouldn’t you 
enjoy working in a home economics 


It is possible to place real work and responsibility upon the pupil officers. 


meeting, and something of construc- 
tive pupil criticism, which may be 
valuable to the executive committee 
in outlining homeroom meetings. 

Although providing material for 
assemblies is not a major responsi- 
bility for the homerooms as separate 
units, that value may arise inciden- 
tally in their meetings. Parts of pro- 
grams may occasionally be used by 
the assembly committee, whose 
“scouts” are ever watchful for pro- 
gram possibilities. 

The community president is chair- 
man of all ‘assemblies. Even if a 
distinguished speaker is present, the 
school leader should make the for- 
mal introduction. 

Participation need not be limited 
to so-called extracurricular activities. 


department that includes beauticians, 
costume designers, dietitians and 
hostesses? Isn’t composition writing 
more fun if pupil editors in each 
English class are continually choos- 
ing and proofreading material and 
assisting classmates in creating some- 
thing worthy of publication in the 
school magazine? There are certain- 
ly countless occasions for active co- 
operation in every subject in the 
school curriculum, as well as in the 
extracurricular program. 

These junior citizens living in a 
representative democracy must exer- 
cise their rights and shoulder their 
responsibilities. In no other way can 
they fit themselves for the duties of 
supercitizenship that the times de- 
mand of adults. 
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Why Admunuistrators 


Change Jobs 


CHOOL teachers have acquired 
S the reputation of moving tre- 
quently from position to position, re- 
sulting in a large annual turnover. It 
has been the general belief that this 
migratory tendency is a characteristic 
of the classroom teacher and is not a 
characteristic of the administrative 
head of a school system, who usually 
retains his position for a much longer 
period. Yet even in these positions 
changes occur much too frequently 
and often are detrimental to the 
progress of the school. 

Impressed by the large number of 
new persons engaged annually as ad- 
ministrative heads of school systems 
in North Dakota, a study was made 
to determine how often superintend- 
ents move. This study covers a period 
of sixteen years, beginning with the 
school year 1922-23 and closing with 
the school year 1937-38. The data 
were obtained from the state educa- 
tional directory, published annually 
by the department of public instruc- 
tion. The study included 322 schools 
that employ four or more teachers. 
These schools were selected because 
it was possible to determine the per- 
son who had been at the head of the 
school system during the sixteen year 
period. 

First, the schools were checked to 
discover the number of persons who 
had served as the administrative head 
of the school. Nine school systems in 
the state had retained the same per- 
son as the administrative head during 
these sixteen years. This was a little 
less than 3 per cent of the schools 
studied. Four of these superintend- 
ents were in school systems employ- 
ing eight or less than eight teachers 
and four were in systems employing 
more than 20 teachers. 

Fifteen of the schools had had two 
persons as administrator during these 
sixteen years. There were 27 schools 
that had employed 3 administrators; 
48 schools, 4, and 51 schools, 5. 


At the other extreme were two 
schools that had employed 12 persons 
as administrator during the sixteen 
year period. Six schools had had 11 
persons; 6 others, 10; 18 schools, 9, 
and 42 schools, 8. The most frequent 
changes were found in schools em- 
ploying less than 10 teachers. 

It is not worth while for an admin- 
istrator to plan a consistent school 


ERICH SELKE 


Professor of Education 
University of North Dakota 


One may wonder what has been 
the fate of these individuals. Many, 
of course, are still engaged in admin- 
istrative work. Others have accepted 
classroom teaching positions in larger 
school systems or in colleges. Some 
have left and are teaching in other 
states. A few are dead and some have 
been dropped for various reasons. A 
large number have left teaching to 
enter fields of work in which there is 
greater security-and more attractive 
salaries. Many who have left teach- 


Number of Administrators Employed by 322 Schools During 


Sixteen Year Period 


Admin. l 2 3 4 5 
No. Schools_9 15 27 48 = 51 
program covering a period of years if 
there is no possibility of remaining 
long enough to see it through. The 
schools must suffer. The administra- 
tor who realizes that he is in a com- 
munity in which changes are fre- 
quently made will be inclined to de- 
vote his efforts to obtaining another 
position as soon as possible. It is the 
children who are being penalized by 
this short-sighted policy. If there were 
assurance of longer tenure, many ad- 
ministrators, even in the small com- 
munities, would remain for many 
years and would undoubtedly render 
more efficient service. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of schools and the number of 
persons who had been administra- 
tors during the sixteen year period. 
More than one half of the schools 
have had six or more administrators 
during the period covered by this 
study. 

A tally was made also of the total 
number of individuals who had 
served as administrators of these 322 
schools. A total of 1255 persons had 
been employed in that capacity by 
these schools. This gives approxi- 
mately an average of four persons per 
school. This represents a heavy turn- 
over and shows clearly that admin- 
istrative work exacts a heavy toll. 


6 7 S 9 10 11 12 
59 39 42 #18 6 6 2 


ing have proved themselves efficient 
in the new fields of work and have 
become leaders. 

But such a large turnover deserves 
thoughtful attention. Many young 
men find that advancement is slow, 
that salaries are inadequate, that there 
is little security of position or that 
teaching is not to their liking and so 
they drop out. Often housing prob 
lems necessitate moving. Incompe- 
tents are compelled to leave. The am 
bitious use the smaller schools as 
stepping stones to better positions in 
larger school systems. In this way the 
smaller school system becomes the 
proving ground for the larger schools. 

Women are not likely to be chosen 
as school administrators. Only 112 
out of the 1255 persons were women. 
The study shows that women were 
chosen more often in the early years 
covered by this study than in later 
years. 

How long the administrator re- 
mains in one position is of interest. 
It was found that the median num- 
ber of years of service in a school was 
approximately two years and that 
only one fourth of the administrators 
remained in the same position more 
than four years. There has been a 
decided trend in recent years for the 
turnover to be less than it was in the 
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early years of the period that this 
study covers. The turnover for the 
same 322 schools for the year 1937-38 
shows changes were made in 87 
schools, or about 27 per cent. 

As a rule, the larger the school sys- 
tem, the longer the tenure of the 
superintendent. Large cities are re- 
luctant to make frequent changes, 
realizing that such changes often have 
a disastrous effect upon the school 
and school boards are careful to se- 
lect men who have proved their abil- 
ity. 

The picture presented is not a 
pleasant one. Many excellent men 
have been sacrificed in the frequent 
and rapid turnover; on the other 
hand, many unfitted for administra- 


tion have been eliminated. Though 
one might wish for more security of 
position, one cannot help but feel 
that out of the process have come 
stronger administrators who are a 
credit to teaching. 

Usually the fact is that those who 
have remained and who have ad- 
vanced in position are survivals of 
the ablest. They have learned to 
adapt themselves to changed com- 
munity conditions and are blessed 
with political acumen and sagacity 
which have helped to tide them over 
trying times. The administrator who 
has remained in teaching has been 
tried and found not lacking in those 
qualities desirable in the administra- 
tor of a school system. 





Improving Attendance 


DWIGHT L. WILSON 


Principal, Elementary School 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


S A means of improving the at- 
A tack on attendance problems in 
states wherein school delinquency is 
a major consideration the following 
recommendations are set forth. 

Exemptions: Exceptions to com- 
pulsory attendance regulations, both 
statutory and administrative, should 
be limited to the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Mental or physical disability for 
school duties, satisfactory proof of 
such incapacity to be based upon ex- 
amination of the child by properly 
qualified whose appoint- 
ments are to be made concurrently 
by the school and by the social wel- 


persons, 


fare authorities. 

2. Satisfactory completion of the 
twelfth grade in high school, as pre- 
scribed by the state course of study, 
or the equivalent of such work if 
completed in another state, this com- 
pletion to be determined by the 
school authorities. 

3. Attendance at a private or pa- 
rochial school that meets the require- 
ments of school authorities and of 
state law. 

4. For any child from 6 to 9 years, 
inclusive, residence more than 2 miles 
from a school bus route, and for any 
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child from 10 to 18 years, residence 
more than 3 miles from such trans- 
portation. 

5. Any unusual cause acceptable to 
the attendance officer of the district 
in which the school is located. 

Age Span: The law should pro- 
vide for the compulsory attendance 
of all children from 6 to 18 years of 
age for the full length of the school 
term. 

Length of Term: The state should 
provide for a minimum of nine 
months of school as a legal require- 
ment. 

Legal Machinery: The state 
board of education should be given 
the authority to appoint a state su- 
pervisor of attendance whose duties 
would be: (1) to organize a unified 
system of attendance accounting and 
service for the state; (2) to issue spe- 
cial certificates to teachers who are 
to serve as attendance workers, such 
workers to be given wide discretion, 
and (3) to provide bases for coopera- 
tion with state and county social wel- 
fare workers. 

Personnel: Definite standards 
should be provided as mandatory 
qualifications for the appointment of 
visiting teachers or other attendance 


workers. These standards should in- 
clude: 

1. Graduation from a college or 
university with a major each in edu- 
cation and in social service work. 

2. Three years of experience in 
public school work. 

3. Desirable traits of personality, 
such as ability in leadership, spirit of 
service, love of humanity, alertness, 
energy, high development of social 
interests, ability to hold the confi- 
dence of boys and girls and ability 
to meet the public. 

4. Thirty years of age, minimum. 

School Attendance: The schools 
should furnish necessary records and 
information to the state supervisor of 
attendance, should cooperate with his 
department and should be subject to 
the rules and regulations that he may 
establish. The curriculum should 
provide effective training to the child 
who may legally withdraw from 
school before the completion of the 
high school course. Special classes 
should be organized, if necessary, for 
the maladjusted pupil. Schools should 
be provided for the deaf, blind, 
crippled and otherwise handicapped 
children who are not able to attend 
regular public schools. 

In addition to the foregoing spe- 
cific recommendations, the fallowing 
general recommendations are of- 
ered: (1) that coordination and in- 
terrelationship between school attend- 
ance regulations and child labor laws 
be improved; (2) that child labor 
acts be improved so as to exclude any 
children from occupational employ- 
ment that are being exploited. 

In this connection, it is recom- 
mended that: (1) labor laws be made 
more comprehensive in the number 
and types of occupational work that 
children are permitted to perform; 
(2) the general employment of chil- 
dren be permitted only at the com- 
pletion of the ninth grade; (3) the 
age at which compulsory attendance 
and child labor regulating provisions 
apply be raised; (4) the maximum 
number of hours that children are 
permitted to work each week be re- 
vised downward; (5) increased pro- 
tection be extended to minors against 
occupational hazards, and (6) the 
responsibility for accidents incident 
to occupational employment be laid 
upon the employer. 
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Guidance for Ninth Graders 


HE Alhambra City High School, 

Alhambra, Calif., has changed 
during the past few years from a 
relatively small four year high school 
with plenty of room and opportunity 
for pupil-teacher acquaintance to one 
of large size, acutely crowded and 
having an enrollment made up of 
pupils from several elementary dis- 
tricts. 

With this crowded condition, the 
large number of pupils per teacher 
and the lack of time and room for 
consultation, there is little pupil- 
teacher contact outside of the regu- 
lar classes. Furthermore, many of 
the entering ninth grade pupils come 
with little knowledge of the school, 
the community and the cultural re- 
quirements of educated persons. 
Many of them are still undecided as 
to their vocational choice and unin- 
formed as to the proper method of 
studying a vocation. 

During the last three years, a com- 
prehensive homeroom guidance plan 
has been carried on in an attempt 
properly to orient these pupils dur- 
ing the ninth year. However, be- 
cause of the heavy load on the teach- 
ers and the numerous interruptions 
during the homeroom period, some 
of the teachers do not look upon the 
homeroom idea with favor, and the 
plan is not considered adequate or 
satisfactory as a permanent proced- 
ure. 


New Type of Social Science 


Because of this problem and _ be- 
cause the freshman offering in the 
social science department has been 
confined to ancient and medieval his- 
tory, it has been considered desirable 
to develop a more functional type of 
instruction for ninth grade pupils as 
a social science course. 

The objectives of this program are 
largely guidance and may be indi- 
cated briefly as follows: 

1. To acquaint the pupil with the 
physical plant, school regulations, 
traditions, services and activities and 
to develop appreciation of them. 

2. To develop a knowledge of so- 
cial courtesies, manners and conven- 
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tions, particularly applicable te high 
school pupils. 

3. To give pupils a knowledge of 
the simple principles of budget and 
thrift and to develop a desire on their 
part to follow them. 

4. To provide vocational and edu- 
cational guidance leading to an in- 
telligent enrollment for the tenth 
grade. 

5. To provide a practical and func- 
tional type of knowledge regarding 
community activities. 


The Aim Is to Orient Pupils 


All of these objectives are function- 
al needs of ninth grade pupils com- 
ing into a large four year high school 
from several elementary schools and 
several communities. These aims 
also are closely related to the social 
development of the pupils. They 
are for the most part arranged in the 
order of their necessity and probable 
times of greatest interest. 

When freshmen pupils first come 
into a high school they need to know 
how to find their way around. Then 
they need to know about attendance 
regulations, library permits and other 
regulations that are prevalent to some 
extent in every high school. They 
need to know something about the 
special departments, such as book 
room, library, health department, 
counselor’s office and other depart- 
ments set up to assist pupils and to 
supplement the regular classroom pro- 
cedures. Soon they become interested 
in pupil activities and school tradi- 
tions. The sooner pupils become well- 
informed, active participants in these 
things, the better school morale be- 
comes. For these reasons, this first 
objective is considered extremely 
functional for pupils just entering 
high school. The unit lasts for half 
of the first semester and is given the 
title “Your High School and You.” 

As soon as pupils become oriented 
to their physical environment, they 
have a tendency to form social ac- 
quaintances and to try to obtain rec- 


M. R. STOKESBARY 


Director, Research and Special Service + 
Alhambra City Schools, Alhambra, Calif. 


ognition in the high school social or- 
der. Thus the way is paved for a 
broad unit on courtesy, etiquette and 
good manners under some such title 
as “Your Associates and You,” In- 
struction in this unit proceeds easily 
from election of class officers and dis- 
cussion of various clubs to the discus- 
sion of pupil social functions in the 
high school and proper conduct at 
them. 

The discussion of social relation- 
ships naturally leads to a discussion 
of what to wear. Such discussion is 
then carried over into how much 
should be paid for clothing, sweets, 
automobiles and other commodities 
used by high school pupils. This 
leads naturally into an elementary 
unit on consumer education on 
budget and thrift, known as “Your 
Finances and You.” This completes 
the scope of the work for the first 
semester. 


Thrift Precedes Vocation Unit 


The unit on budget and thrift 
serves as transitionary instruction, 
carrying over a little into the second 
semester as an introduction to the 
units that follow and as a means of 
absorbing pupils from other classes 
on the same subject where the in- 
struction may have varied somewhat. 
From this point, the instruction is 
directed into discussions of how to 
make the money to spend for the 
things that pupils need and want. 
This serves as a good introduction to 
the unit on vocational guidance, 
which is called “Your Life Work and 
You.” 

It has been found that pupil inter- 
est in vocational and educational 
guidance reaches one of its high 
points during the first half of the 9A 
semester in Alhambra City High 
School because of the registration 
system under which pupils make out 
their enrollment cards for the next 
year at the middle of the previous 
semester. Therefore, by placing this 
unit at this place in the general se- 
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Body and Chassis Conversion by Hicks Body Co. 


For Safety, Economy, Dependability and Long Life 


Chevrolet has designed, engineered and built 
many miles of safe, economical transportation 
into the chassis to be used for school buses. 
Chevrolet engineers have utilized the valuable 
experience and advice of the leading school bus 
body manufacturers in the construction of 
modern and sturdy chassis. 

The modern features of the Chevrolet chassis 
assure safe, economical transportation of school 
children. Four wheelbase lengths are available, 
and the Carryall Suburban on 11314-inch wheel- 
base chassis may also be utilized as a small 
school bus. 

The power plant is Chevrolet’s famous valve- 
in-head engine, equipped with a governor (at 
small extra cost) set not to exceed a speed of 35 
miles per hour. Powerful hydraulic truck brakes 
assure dependable, safe, straight-line stops. The 


exceptionally heavy ‘‘I’’ beam front axle 
increases safety and dependability. 

Chevrolet trucks out-sell all others because 
they have proved themselves on the job. You, 
too, can be assured of maximum performance— 
with economy—by operating a Chevrolet-chassis 
school bus. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Chevrolet Motor Division 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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quence of the course, the work is 
made far more functional than at any 
other time. 

Vocational and educational guid- 
ance instruction proceeds from spe- 
cific personal problems to a broader 
scope of community vocational prob- 
tems and gradually from vocational 
civics to community civics. This unit 
is called “Your Community and 
You.” The investigation and par- 
ticipation in community activities are 
gradually expanded toward _inter- 
community problems and serve as a 
foundation for broader and more 
technical instruction in social science. 

In general, as the description in the 
preceding paragraphs indicates, a 
serious attempt is being made to or- 
ganize the work on the basis of large 
units based on the progressive devel- 
opment of the pupils’ interests. 

The detailed sequence of instruc- 
tion within each unit is left to the 
teacher so that she may be free to 
progress according to the interests of 
her classes and so that she may in- 
dividualize the activities within each 
unit according to the interest and 
ability of each pupil. 

In the case of pupils who have high 
intelligence and a background of 
training and experience that make 
them more independent and resource- 
ful, the vicarious learning experi- 
ences may come largely through 
voluntary, extensive, unassigned read- 
ing. However, in the case of those of 
more limited abstract intelligence, as- 
signments of reading and duties will 
be necessary. For the latter group, 
especially, it will be highly desirable 
to have a number of books pertain- 
ing to vocations, social usage, thrift 
and community civics available in the 
classroom. 

With this equipment, supplemented 
by pupil reports, class excursions and 
visiting speakers, the teacher is able 
to obtain pupil progress through class 
participation rather than through 
study hall or home preparation. This 
is highly desirable in Alhambra City 
High School at the present time be- 
cause of the crowded condition that 
necessitates the use of the library for 
study hall, thus curtailing its use for 
reference purposes. It is further de- 
sirable because of the fact that many 
of the pupils enrolling in these classes 
have poor conditions in the home for 
study. 
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First, Ascertain the Cause 


c¢ Y FOURTH grade pupils 

are having trouble with 
long division.” This was the problem 
that one of my teachers put up to me. 
It was easy to see that the children 
were having difficulty but the teacher 
had not ascertained why they could 
not work long division. In a short 
time I discovered that the children’s 
trouble was due to the fact that they 
did not know the multiplication 
tables. 

Certainly, the pupils could not 
work long division as long as they 
were weak in multiplication. When 
they had reviewed and mastered 
multiplication their troubles with 
long division disappeared. 

The pupils of a sixth grade were 
failing in arithmetic. I wanted to 
know why they were failing. I soon 
ascertained that they were taking 
their books home and father, mother 
and older brother or sister did vir- 
tually all the work. Hence, in school 
when the children were asked to do 
independent work they were help- 
less. I prescribed no home work. 
My prescription was filled and the 
children had no more serious trouble 
in arithmetic. 

Frank was not doing satisfactory 
work in eighth grade mathematics. 
The teacher had not found out why 
he was not doing satisfactory work. 
Careful observation revealed the rea- 
son for Frank’s difficulty. He was 
timid and the other pupils laughed 
at his mistakes and slowness. This 
destroyed Frank’s self-confidence. I 
told the teacher to stop the pupils 
from embarrassing him further. 
When this is done his work will 
improve. 

Recently I found a fourth grade 
class that was weak in solving prob- 
lems. Why couldn’t they solve prob- 
lems? Because their reading was un- 
satisfactory. The teacher’s job was 
to strengthen the children’s reading 
comprehension as a basis for other 
subjects. 

In many cases of poor work in 
mathematics the reason is that the 
pupils are permitted to guess instead 
of reason. The teacher can destroy 


ALBERT EARLEY 


Delaware Department of Education 


this habit if she applies the rules of 
psychology that pertain to habit. 

Why do children frequently make 
mistakes in mensuration? This is 
often a language difficulty. Children 
will try to find the perimeter of a 
figure when they do not know what 
a perimeter is. Because some pupils 
do not have a clear idea of area they 
will talk about feet when they should 
say square feet. And because a 
teacher will tolerate it, children will 
write square feet when they find 
volume. Precision.in using mathe- 
matical language should be one ob- 
jective of all mathematical teaching. 

In a one teacher school a fifth 
grade, consisting of only one pupil, 
was having serious difficulty in writ- 
ing a composition about flying kites. 
The teacher had assigned this sub. 
ject because it was the next lesson in 
the book. I couldn’t help the boy 
until I ascertained why he was hav- 
ing trouble. The boy had never seen 
a kite! Obviously, the boy should 
have been asked to write about some- 
thing with which he was more 
familiar. 

In another one teacher school sev- 
eral children were doing poor work 
in writing about a skating party. 
Why? Because most of these chil- 
dren had never skated. They could 
have done better work if they had 
been asked to write about cows, 
chickens, pigs or other things well- 
known to them. 

One girl was not doing satisfactory 
work in any subject. I couldn’t tell 
the teacher what to do until I knew 
why the child couldn’t do satisfac- 
tory work. The child’s hearing was 
temporarily impaired because the 
wax had hardened in both ears. A 
doctor removed the wax, the hearing 
was much better and the girl’s work 
improved. There is much literature 
on remedial reading; it is easy to 
learn why children cannot read. 

Home conditions, poor attendance 
and a low I.Q. may answer the ques- 
tion of why children do unsatisfac- 
tory work. Until we know why they 
do poor work we cannot help them. 
We merely grope in the dark. 
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Your first look at the 1940 Superior School Bus is likely to tempt you . . . likely to win your preference for its hand- 
some styling alone! @ But wait! There’s added “peace of mind” in that all-steel Superior frame, welded and riveted into 
a solid one-piece steel structure. It’s remarkably free from “‘weave” and rattle—virtually CRASH-PROOF! Then there’s 
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To promote increased safety in transport- LOWELL THOMAS 


ing school children, Superior has just re- 
leased a new educational film, “Six Steps 
to Safety.” Recorded by Lowell Thomas, 
famous radio commentator, this 15-minute 
“picture show” is packed with helpful 
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W hat Do Tenure Laws Protect? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


AST month The Nation's 

Scuoots carried an article dis- 
cussing five recent cases demonstrat- 
ing that permanent 
teachers under tenure laws can and 
It was shown that tenure 


dismissals of 


do occur.’ 
may be terminated in specific in- 
stances either by abolition of the po- 
sition for valid reasons or upon proof 
by orderly procedure of incompe- 
tency or misconduct of the teacher. 

To balance the picture, let us look 
at other cases in which attempted 
dismissals have failed. We shall see 
that the courts will not allow perma- 
nent teachers to be “railroaded” out 
in disregard of the statutory proce- 
dure or by methods invented to cir- 
cumvent the law. 


Protection Against Whims 


In the first place, permanent teach 
ers have a measure of 


against sudden loss of their positions 


pre tection 


solely because of the whims of newly 
elected members of the school board 
who come in “with an axe to grind,” 
flushed with y after a bitter 
campaign. A board of education is 
properly a continuing body charged 
with long-term planning. It is fit- 
ting that the induction of two or 
three new members from time to 
time should not produce an arbitrary 
termination of the services of teach- 


victory 


ers, especially when their fitness and 
competency are not attacked. 

This principle was sustained in a 
Pennsylvania case. In November 
1937, the local school board, upon the 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent of schools that additional teach- 
ers were necessary, employed a new 
teacher in the high school, effective 
immediately. Three of the seven 
members of the board voted against 
this measure. Early in December 
two newly elected members took 
office and the board promptly met 
and declared the new teacher’s con- 


*Chambers, M. M.: 


Tenure Does Not Lock 
the Exit, The NatTion’s ScHoots 25: 66 
(April) 1940. 
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tract void by a vote of 5 to 2. She 
was within the protection of the 
tenure act and took her case to the 
courts. 

The school board argued that her 
contract was void (by its own ex 
cathedra declaration) and that no 
rights are conferred by a void instru- 
ment. The supreme court of the 
state soundly rebuked this conten- 
tion. “If all that were required to 
avoid a_teacher’s contract 
mere statement by the new board 
that the teacher not necessary 
at the time of her appointment, the 
safeguards of the tenure act would 
.. There is nothing in 
show that the old 
board abused its discretion or that 
any appeared _ that 
would cause the contract to be in- 


were a 


Was 


be valueless. . 
this record to 
circumstance 


valid.” 

The court continued with a lucid 
exposition: “It may be true that if a 
board, going out of office, should 
overload the school district with un- 
necessary teachers for political or per- 
sonal reasons, such action would be 
an abuse of discretion without justi- 
fication, and the contracts so made 
would be void. But such action has 
not been shown; on the contrary, the 
superintendent recommended to the 
old board the necessity of additional 
teachers and the classes were still 
large after the new appointees began 
the performance of their duties.” 


Cause Must Be Shown 


As to the question of the present 
necessity of the new teacher’s serv- 
ices, this is not a matter of the in- 
validation of a contract, said the 
court, but of its termination. In such 
cases both due notice and proper 
cause must be shown. In earlier cases 
such causes as the abolition of a 
department in the school or substan- 
tial decrease in the enrollment in 
the only courses for which a perma- 
nent teacher was qualified have been 
held valid. But here the contention 
goes far beyond any previous case 


and would destroy the purpose of the 
tenure act. 

At this point, quoting from one of 
its Own recent opinions, the court 
eloquently stated the object of the 
tenure statute as “the maintenance 
of an adequate and competent teach- 
ing staff, free from political or arbi- 
trary interference, whereby capable 
and competent teachers might feel 
secure and more efficiently perform 
their duty of instruction.” 

Accordingly the lower court’s or- 
der to reinstate the teacher and its 
simultaneous judgment directing the 
school board to pay her salary from 
the time of her dismissal to the time 
of the trial were afirmed.’ 


Local Ruling Necessary 


In another Pennsylvania case a per- 
manent teacher was suddenly noti- 
fied by the school board in the spring 
of 1938, without any previous pre- 
ferring of charges or any hearing, 
that her services would no longer be 
required. From the evidence it ap- 
peared that the board’s only reason 
was that she was a nonresident of 
the district and that there was no 
lawful ground for discontinuing her 
employment. The abolition of her 
position, if such it was, was appar- 
ently not in good faith. The court 
ordered her reinstated? The board 
could have adopted a rule requiring 
all teachers to reside within the dis- 
trict, thought the court, and violation 
of such a rule would be a cause war- 
ranting dismissal. In this case no 
such rule had been adopted by the 
board. 

A California case illustrates again 
the familiar principle that tenure 
laws cannot be circumvented by 
transferring a permanent teacher to 
a different position with intent to 
abolish that position soon thereafter. 
It also shows a common feature of 
tenure statutes, namely, that a per- 
manent teacher must be given pre- 
cedence over probationary teachers 





*Langan v. School District of City of 
Pittston (Pa.), 6 A. (2d) 772 (1939). 

‘Jones v. School District of Borough of 
Kulpmont (Pa.), 3 A. (2d) 914 (1939). 
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administrative and educational purposes. Second, 


What do you think of the reproduction of this chart? 
Don’t you find even the smallest lettering readable 
—the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? 

“So what?”’ you say. “We expect to see good re- 
productions in today’s magazines.” 

Exactly. But we want to send you another good 
reproduction of this chart—one that was turned 
out on a duplicating machine! We believe you will 
be surprised when you compare the two. 


Here’s the reason we ask you to make this com- 


parison. We want to show you how hundreds of 


schools are making a new, quality duplicating method 
serve them in two important ways. First, by pro- 
ducing a far greater variety of material needed for 


by providing training for students in business office 
practice classes. 

Let us put the case in your hands. Just send a cor- 
ner of this ad with your letterhead to address below. 

With the chart we will send other samples of 
duplicating used by schools — forms and messages 
that you may not have considered within the scope 
of duplicating. It’s all very practical with the Mul- 


tigraph Duplicator. (And economical, too!) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1213 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOG RAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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when the staff is reduced, provided 
that the permanent teacher is quali- 
fied to perform the duties to be re- 
tained. Thus a local board of edu- 
cation acted unlawfully when it as- 
signed a permanent teacher as school 
librarian and one year later abolished 
that position and dismissed her, at 
the same time retaining 21 proba- 
tionary teachers, many of whom 
were performing duties for which 
she was legally qualified.‘ 

The California tenure law, as 
amended in 1935, seeks to afford 
teachers a fair opportunity to correct 
their remediable faults to avoid dis- 
missal for incompetency. The perti- 
nent — section “Governing 
boards of school districts shall not 
act upon any charges of incompe- 
tency, other than incompetency due 
to mental or physical disability, un- 
less during the preceding term or 
half school year prior to the date of 
the filing of such charge, and at 
least ninety days prior to the date of 
such filing, the board or its author- 
ized representative shall have given 
the employe against whom such 
charge is filed written notice of such 


reads: 


“Davis v. Gray et al 


534 (1938). 


(Cal.), 84 P. (2d) 


incompetency, specifying the nature 
thereof with sufficient particularity 
to furnish the employe an oppor- 
tunity to correct his faults and over- 
come his incompetency.” 

When a board dismissed a perma- 
nent teacher without being able to 
show compliance with this section, 
the trial court’s judgment sanction- 
ing the dismissal was reversed. The 
substance of the charges consisted of 
failure to become familiar with the 
rules of the board, failure to preserve 
discipline in the classroom, absence 
from school without permission, dis- 
puting with other teachers in the 
presence and hearing of pupils and 
going into fits of rage and abusing 
pupils and fellow teachers. The court 
of appeal held that all these offenses 
must be regarded as _ remediable, 
making the statute just quoted 
clearly applicable to the case.” 

A school board cannot assign a 
permanent teacher to new duties for 
which she is not legally qualified and 
then dismiss her for that reason. A 
Pennsylvania teacher duly licensed 
for certain courses that she was teach- 
ing, but possessing no permanent 


*Fresno City High School District v. De 
Caristo (Cal. App.) 92 P. (2d) 668 (1939). 
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emerald.” —Marcus AURELIUS. 
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DANISH. 


sleep.—Ovu. 
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As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. RossMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


No man 1s free who cannot command himself.—Epictetvus. 

a debt from present to future generations—Gerorce PEasopy. 
Doing nothing for others is the undoing of ourselves—Horace Mann. 
The men who catch the gleam—they are the world’s true leaders —‘NuMa.’ 
Who plays the tune to which our dancing feet are led?—Fiona Macveop. 
Be modest in speech but excel in action—CuinesE Provers. 


As though the emerald should say, “Whatever happens, 1 must be 
The busy man is troubled with but one devil; the idle, by a thousand.— 
He who has good health and owes nothing is both young and rich— 
To succeed you must earnestly desire and this desire must shorten your 


Be glad of life because it gives you the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars—Henry Van Dyke. 


The myself striding on my back.—Tacore. 











certificate as school librarian, was as- 
signed additional work as librarian 
and thereafter dismissed because she 
was not licensed to perform the du- 
ties of that position. The court held 
that in these circumstances no valid 


cause for the termination of her 
tenure appeared.® 

Everyone knows that when a statu- 
tory procedure for dismissal is pre- 
scribed, it must be substantially fol- 
lowed. Yet we occasionally find 
school boards making curious, un- 
necessary and unwarranted devia- 
tions that may result in a reversal of 
their decisions solely on account of 
gross procedural defects. In a Penn- 
sylvania case in which a woman 
teacher gave birth to a child five 
months after her marriage, the 
agreed facts left no doubt that an 
act of immorality could be proved, 
but in its hasty attempt to dismiss 
her the board failed to comply with 
the statute in two important respects 
and consequently she obtained an 
order of reinstatement from the supe- 
rior court. 

The board’s first act was to send 
the teacher notice that she was dis- 
missed for immorality and that a 
hearing would be held on a specified 
date at which she could appear and 
show cause why she should continue 
to hold her position. She was present 
with counsel at the appointed time 
and place and was later notified that 
the board’s decision was for dismissal 
“by four fifths majority.” All this 
was ineffectual because the board 
had placed the cart before the horse 
by presuming her to be guilty and 
requiring her to prove her innocence. 
Moreover, no record had been made 
of the roll call vote on her dismissal, 
as required by statute.’ 

The upshot of these cases is that 
boards of education in states having 
tenure statutes can save themselves 
much useless litigation and frequent 
embarrassing defeats if they will fa- 
miliarize themselves fully with the 
purpose of the tenure legislation and 
also give attention to its detailed pro- 
visions with a view toward using 
them legitimately when necessary 
rather than toward circumventing 
them. 


*Appeal of Womer (Pa.), 5 A. (2d) 638 
(1939). 

In re Swink’s Case, 132 Pa. Super. 107, 
200 A. (1938). 
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Modernizing your present building this summer? Planning a brand 
new building or an addition? Whatever your plans may be, don’t forget 
to consider the extra advantages of International automatic administra- 
tive aids . . . devices and systems that give you more time for construc- 
tive administration. 

Low tension equipment such as International Electric Time and 
Program Systems, Sound Systems, Fire Alarm and Telephone Systems, 
Laboratory Panels, and Watch Clock Systems ... all are your assistants 
because their function is to relieve you of many time and energy wast- 
ing routines. 

Requisition time is a good time to check up on your present equipment 
to see whether or not additions or replacements are advisable. Remem- 
ber that unless such aids work perfectly, they discount their own 
advantages. When you specify “International” you can do so with the 
certainty that your most exacting requirements will be met . . . accuracy 
of operation that may be depended upon for many years of hard con- 
tinuous usage. 


An International representative will gladly assist you in planning and specifying the most 
effective and economical equipment for your building, old or new ... a service that is yours 
merely for the asking. 
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A Repair in Time — 


RUEL E. DANIELS 


District Clerk and Business Manager 
Board of Education, Belleville, N. J. 


CHOOL plant rehabilitation 
S must not be confused with oper- 
ation or ordinary janitorial service. 
It consists of those steps taken to re- 
new the building or grounds, not the 
work done to preserve or clean them. 
The plant must be rehabilitated each 
year and the logical time for this 
work is during the summer vacation 
period. 

In Belleville, N. J., where a $3,000,- 
000 school plant is maintained, the 
plan is to obtain recommendations 
for repairs by means of a question- 
naire from the principals. Their rec- 
ommendations, together with those 
manager, are con- 
densed and analyzed by the building 
and grounds committee of the board 
of education. The items for repair 
are decided upon. Cost figures, either 
actual or approximate, are obtained 


of the business 


and a budget item for repairs and 
replacements is submitted by the 
committee to the board of education. 
This budget is adopted by the board 
and placed before the people at a 
public school election. 


Labor and Material Method 


In the past few years, whenever it 
has been possible, the labor and ma- 
terial method has been used in mak 
ing repairs instead of the contract 
method. We have been able to em- 
ploy skilled workmen who, because 
of the fact that they were not forced 
to make a low contract bid, gave 
excellent results. For example, two 
renovations were made in heating 
plants. Both jobs consisted of ap- 
proximately the same amount of 
labor and material. One was done 
by contract and for the other an ex- 
cellent steamfitter was employed. The 
second job cost approximately 40 per 
cent less than the first one, which 
was carried out under contract. The 
exteriors of several schools, two audi- 
toriums and a great many classrooms 
were painted by purchasing the mate- 
rial and employing the painters. The 
board of education gained materially 


by this method, both from a cost and 
a quality standpoint. 

Careful check on the masonry of 
all buildings should be maintained 
throughout the year. It is profit- 
able in the long run to employ a man 
who is sufficiently versatile to enable 
him to do all types of masonry work. 
Beginning in the spring of the year 
he can take care of the pointing of 
mortar joints. Leaky walls, especially 
parapet walls, will create a great deal 
of hidden damage. It is much 
cheaper to keep a building well 
pointed. We have found that expen- 
sive waterproofing jobs are not neces- 
sary if the masonry is periodically 
inspected and maintained. 

The carpentry work is separated 
from the list of repairs and given to 
two able carpenters. Bids are re- 
ceived on new sash. The carpenters, 
who are paid by the board, install 
them. Exterior doors are replaced 
when necessary. Care should be 
taken in the specifications for exterior 
doors. They must be so constructed 
as to furnish a minimum chance for 
rot and also must be tough enough 
to stand the banging. 

Two years ago we purchased a 
portable sanding machine, and em- 
ployed a teacher to refinish the desks. 
During the two months of the vaca- 
tion period 1900 desks were refin- 
ished at an average cost of 15 cents 
per desk. 

Electric and plumbing work in 
Belleville is done by the electrician 
and the maintenance man, who are 
employed throughout the year. Both 
men have reduced costs far beyond 
the wages they receive. Our conten- 
tion is that a man is valuable and his 
employment justified if he reduces 
the cost equal to the salary he earns. 

There are a great many jobs to be 
done during the summer that neces- 
sitate bidding and contract work. 
They are specialties and mechanics 
for this particular type of work are 
not easily obtainable. Specifications 
must be drawn and contracts let. 


Heating and ventilating problems 
should be carefully noted during the 
winter months and operating difficul- 
ties taken care of immediately. There 
are many repairs and alterations that 
must be reserved for the summer 
months. Unless they are checked 
and a memorandum made while the 
heating plant is being operated it is 
possible that they may be forgotten. 

All vacuum traps should be in- 
spected during the summer. The 
vacuum pump, because of its con- 
stant use, should be cleaned and 
repacked. The ventilating units 
should be overhauled and thoroughly 
cleaned. When oil burning equip- 
ment is used the burner and the pre- 
heaters should be cleaned and the 
sludge removed from the oil tank. 
All motors throughout the system 
should be inspected thoroughly. A 
free running and clean motor will 
reduce the electric consumption ma- 
terially. 


Improve Floor Treatment 


Business managers or those re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
schools have for the past few years 
been discussing and trying various 
methods of eliminating the insanitary 
and obviously dirty mineral oil treat- 
ment of floors. 

Oil used to treat floors has been of 
all grades and prices. The cost has 
ranged from 3 cents to 17 cents a 
gallon. Floors were not cleaned. 
They were merely re-oiled, some- 
times to such an extent that the oil 
penetrated entirely through the floor. 
The reason for this method of floor 
treatment was that it was thought to 
be more economical and that it al- 
layed the dust when sweeping. 

The business manager of today, 
who has had the advantage of asso- 
ciation with other business managers 
through county meetings, state meet- 
ings and national conventions, has 
come to realize that improvement 
can be made in floor treatment, both 
economically and from a sanitary 
standpoint. 

Belleville has been experimenting, 
having used several different mate- 
rials and methods of application. 
Varnish seals of various kinds, for 
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example, have been applied as recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. Our 
conclusion is that a varnish seal is 
merely a surface treatment no matter 
how applied. It lasts only so long, 
usually much less than a school term. 
The floor must be treated at least 
once a year. The fact that it is a 
varnish seal prevents penetration. 
We have found it impossible to drive 
a varnish seal into wood, especially 
when refinishing a 
a spotty surface 


maple. Also, 


varnish sealed floor, 


is likely to result because of the 
varnish being worn more in certain 
spots. 

Several rooms and a gymnasium 
have also been treated with a seal, 
which we may call a vegetable oil 
seal. This, it has been found, lasts 
longer, needs no new application 
each year and gives a better appear- 
ance because the pores have not been 
closed with varnish. Vegetable oil 
seal is compounded to get penetra- 
tion. It needs no buffing, and, there- 





Forming Good Food Habits 


IRENE TRACY 


Dietitian, Alfred Plant Junior High School 


West Hartford, Conn. 


IGHT 


thought for 


years ago, we had no 
health program 


in the Alfred Plant Junior High 
School cafeteria, West Hartford, 
Conn. A varied menu was prepared 
and the pupil was permitted to 


choose what he wished. Unpopular 
foods or the foods difficult to eat 
were coming back untouched, so 
gradually we formed the habit of 
going among the pupils before they 
returned their trays to request that 
they at least taste the unpopular food 
or eat half of the lettuce. 

In time, the pupils accepted the 
manager as a familiar figure and did 
not hesitate to express their opinions, 
favorable or otherwise. This check- 
up also included the lunches brought 
from home so that little by little 
more dark breads and vegetable fill 
ings were used. 

Gradually our menus have 
changed. Although still selling the 
more expensive meat dish, a 10 cent 
vegetable or salad plate has been in- 
troduced. Often there are four or 
five vegetables from which to choose 
and the counter women try to please 
the pupil by making combinations to 
order. Sometimes they are weird se- 
lections but nutritionally balanced, 
nevertheless. Occasionally the pupil 
is requested to exchange what he has 
chosen, if it is too badly balanced. 
To accommodate pupils bringing 
lunches from home, a wagon is set 
up where soup, milk or cocoa and 
fruit are sold as supplements. 

We are working toward the inte- 
gration of classes to teach good food 


habits. With the consent of the su- 
perintendent and principal, the sci- 
ence class was asked to conduct a 
white rat experiment to prove the 
value of milk. 
moved the calcium from bones and 
performed a blood clotting experi 
ment. 

Hygiene classes made posters of 
balanced lunches using the cafeteria 
menus as a guide. They are keeping 
a record of their heights and weights 
to try to improve them by the end of 
the term. An English class con- 
ducted a nutrition project and 
tea for the mothers a representative 
of the class gave a short talk on what 
the class had collected. 

In checking the trays as_ they 
passed the cashier’s desk, the man- 
ager noted that a number of the pu- 
pils, especially ninth grade girls, 
chose a dessert and candy for their 
lunches. In an after-school inter- 
view, the girls argued that at home 
it was necessary to eat what they 
were supposed to, so that at noon 
they felt it would not matter if they 
ate what they liked. A few days 
later some were overheard expressing 
pity for the caged “no milk rat.” It 
was an opportunity to express sym- 
pathy for the “no milk girls.” The 
point was obvious. Their trays now 
are likely to have a salad or milk. 

Our records of daily sales show 
that the sale of the protective foods 
has increased. Dark breads for sand- 
wiches are becoming more popular 
and are even increasing the number 
of sandwiches sold. 


This class also re- 





fore, is more economical. The cost of 
material and labor for an ordinary 
classroom will not exceed $5. This 
cost represents the entire cost for a 
period of at least five years. A wool 
push broom may be used as easily 
as on a varnish sealed floor. 

There is always a great deal 
exterior iron work in a school plant. 
The old method of keeping this in 
repair was to scrape all rust spots, 
apply red lead and then paint the 
iron with a good grade of paint. 
Aluminum paint, which has been 
used lately, has proved lasting and 
attractive. There are several grades 
of aluminum paint and it is a waste 
to use a poor grade. All iron work, 
no matter how’ inaccessible, should 
receive attention before it becomes so 
pitted with rust that the cost of repair 
doubles. 

The equipment of a school repre- 
sents a large investment and during 
these times it is increasingly difficult 
to find funds with which to pur- 
chase new equipment or replace- 
ments. School employes and pupils 
should be taught care in the use of 
equipment in the schools. As a gen- 
eral rule, it receives greater abuse 
than is necessary. Each summer re- 
pairs must be made and these repairs 
should be anticipated. 

Roof repairs should be made by a 
qualified roofer and usually on a 
contract basis. Specifications should 
be drawn and bids received. An ex- 
pensive roof is an inexpensive roof 
in the end. Leaks in a roof may eat 
into the heart of a building, causing 
greater damage and a greater repair 
cost than an expensive roof. One 
should always try to obtain a bonded 
roof. 

It has been our maintenance expe- 
rience during the past few years that 
we have spent to save. It is cheaper 
in the long run to keep the school 
plant in the best of condition. Many 
headaches during the winter months 
are avoided because of the fact that 
the business manager has anticipated 
his troubles and rectified them during 
the summer. 

There is no reason why a school 
plant should not be operated as efh- 
ciently as an industry. The corpora- 
tion heads owe this obligation to the 
stockholders and a board of educa- 
tion or its business manager owes the 
same obligation to the taxpayers. 
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St. Joseph Academy 


Adrian, 


Twelve Zones—Total Radiation 34,534 sq. ft. 
Architect Gerald A. Barry, Chicago 


Michigan 

















**Previous to the installation of 
the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System, the annual coal consumption for 
St. Joseph Academy and surrounding build- 
ings totalled 1750 tons per year for heating, 
hot water, kitchen equipment and laundry. 
Since the summer of 1938, however, the coal 
consumption has been reduced to 1600 tons, 
even though the total radiation has been 
increased 40 percent by the construction of 
two new units in connection with Siena 
Heights College.”’ Such is the written state- 
ment of the College given us under date of 
February 8, 1940. 

This is a dramatic but not unusual illustra- 
tion of the economy possible through Dunham 
Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating. 

To its further credit must be added the free- 
dom from overheating and underheating 
which is an integral result of this system. For 
since it exactly and continuously matches 
heat input to heat loss there can be nothing 
less than the best of livability and healthful 
atmosphere in any building that is Comfort 
Conditioned by Dunham. For information on 
the possibility of improving your system, write 
to C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio St., 
Chicago. 





Consult the Architect for Good Design and the Consulting Engineer for Mechanical Equipment 
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C A DUNHAM COMPANY, 450 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 
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“Coal. consumption reduced to 1600 tons 


even though radiation has been increased 40% 0%” 
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A FEW REPRESENTATIVE 
INSTALLATIONS 


Metropolitan Ins. Co. Project 
“Parkchester”, New York 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
Home Insurance Office Build- 
ing, New York 
Commodore Hotel, New York 


Public Library 
Providence, R. I. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. 


Eastman Kodak Company. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland 

Y.M.C.A., Akron, Ohio 

Carbide & Carbon Building, 
Chicago 

Mundelein College, Chicago 

St. Andrew's Church, Convent 
and Rectory. Chicago 

St. Giles Church School and 
Convent, Oak Park, Lil. 

Milwaukee County Hospital, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


St. Elizabeth Academy, 
Allegany, N. Y. 

St. Francis Hospital, 
Olean, N. Y 

Varsity Village, Niagara Uni- 
versity, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Millard Fillmore Hospital, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


College of St. Theresa, 
Winona, Minn. 


St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Dierks Building, Kansas City 
Pickwick Hotel, 
Kansas City 


Standard Oi! Company 
Omaha, Neb. 


Philtower Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Smith Young Tower, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Utah Valley Hosp., Provo, Utah 
Pacific National Bank, 


San Francisco 
Exchange Building, Seattle 





MANUFACTURING AT MICHIGAN CITY, IND. + MARSHALLTOWN, | 


joam HEATING 


A. * TORONTO, ONT. 
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The School Cafeteria 


MARY 


BY 
BRYAN 


CONDUCTED 
De GARMO 





Food clinic, rather than cafeteria, would best describe the service given handicapped children at Percy Hughes School. 


Free Food 


HERE are probably few voca 
tions more interesting or more 
exacting than that of feeding handi- 
capped children. Such is our task at 
the Percy Hughes School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., where during the last ten years 
equipment modern 
methods in the hands of capable spe- 


modern and 


cialists have demonstrated the eth- 
ciency of scientific rehabilitation of 
these unfortunate youngsters and 


the school with an 
enviable national reputation. 
Many of these children are physi- 


cally 


hav e ende »wed 


incapable of feeding them- 


selves; others are on strict diets. 
Many come from homes, impover- 
ished or foreign, where good diet is 
food clinic 


began as 


unknown. The cafeteria 
would better describe it 
most cafeterias do, charging for the 
cost of food only, 12 cents per meal 
from those who could afford to pay. 
But it was soon found that only a 
third of the children could or would 


pay this amount. It is possible that 
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for Frail Bodies 


HELEN 


TOOKE BUTLER 


Dietitian, Percy Hughes School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


money sent by 
cases, was short-circuited into some 
confectioner’s pocket but the build- 
ing up of pitifully wrecked bodies 
was our imperatively immediate duty 


parent Ss, In many 


so soon we found ourselves provid- 
ing free meals to all the children. 
Today is Monday. Just another day 
for the teachers but not for us. For 
today is protein day, the day that 
comes after Saturday and Sunday 
when many of the children will have 
had little to eat or little else but in- 
expensive starchy foods, such as mac- 
aroni or potatoes. So today we shall 
try to cram proteins and vitamins 
and minerals into these frail bodies 
which, thanks to the ravages of pa- 
ralysis or cardiac diseases, have little 
use for the excessive amounts of en- 
ergy foods. If we can get enough of 
these into them, perhaps we can 
make up for what they did not get 





at home; perhaps we can make their 
bodies a little little 
straighter. 

The buses have just arrived and 
the influx of pupils begun. 
Wheel chairs, crutches, braces, band 
aged eyes and the manual gesticu- 
lations of the deaf mark the oncom 
ing parade of the lame, the halt and 
the blind which the room 
where we are checking the grocery 


stronger or a 


has 


passes 


order. 

The grocery order averages $70 a 
week and, owing to the generosity 
of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Bureau, is supplemented by periodic 
allocations of food that enable us to 
carry on this work ideally. From 
this governmental source during the 
past months we have gauged our 
allotments of butter, cereal, corn- 
meal, flour, grapefruit and oranges 
in tons; cabbages, apples, sweet po- 
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A MATTER OF MINUTES 
With COLT AUTOSAN! 





R-1 Rack Type Colt Autosan as major or supplementary unit 
handles dishes and glasses for 100 to 500 persons. 


C-22 Conveyor Type Colt Autosan efficiently cleans and sterilizes 
tableware for 2000 persons, 


Precision-built machines give speediest 


dishwashing for 50 to 2000 people! 


"Pipe ANING and sterilizing tableware for 50 or 2000 

4 people is but a matter of minutes in any kitchen 
equipped with a Colt Autosan. For, these famous 
machines are precision-engineered by Colt to deliver the 
world’s fastest, most efficient dishwashing! Their daily 
saving of time and labor brings important reductions in 
the operating costs of any kitchen. If you want Colt 
\utosan efficiency, economy and speed . .. you can 
get it only with a Colt Autosan. 


RUGGED...PERMANENT 


Into every detail of Colt Autosan construction has been 
incorporated extra quality that insures long, uninter- 
rupted service. Hundreds of these machines serving lead- 
ing institutions today, were installed 15 to 20 years ago. 
FAMOUS AUTOSAN FEATURES 
Typical features of Colt Autosans which have 
viven them outstanding preference in schools and 


hospitals, are: spray tubes both above and below 





OLT AUTOSAN 


DISH, GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES 




















the tableware, for most efficient, speedy washing and 
rinsing; extra-capacity Colt-built pumps with extra- 
power motors; higher pressure and greater volume of 
wash solution; and freedom from inside moving parts. 


17 DIFFERENT MODELS 


For any volume of tableware — from 50 services per meal 
to 2000 — there is a model that will give you all these 
unique advantages of Colt Autosan dishwashing. Com- 
pact and completely self-contained, they permit efficient 
dishwashing layouts in minimum space. 


Let us show you what Colt Autosans can do for 
you. Mail the coupon today! Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co., Autosan Machine 


Division .. . . Hartford, Connecticut. 


Cott’s Patent Fire Arms Mee. Co. 
Autosan Machine Division 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send full information on the Colt Autosans 
that will give me most efficient dishwashing. I serve 


approximatelly............ mF. persons per meal. 
Name Se 

Address 

City State 
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tatoes, peaches, prunes and raisins by 
the hundredweight, and evaporated 
milk and peas by the thousand cans. 
This does not include lesser items, 
such as 20 crates of eggs or several 
hundred bushels of tomatoes, which 
we canned. When the “big truck” 
comes around each week with our 
allotment, many the children 
watch it unload with big eyes, for 


of 


to them butter still seems something 
that “rich people” eat. 

Having phoned the order, we next 
attend to the diet lists that the school 
doctors have sent in and, like a phar- 
macist, begin filling their “prescrip- 
tions,” well aware that our food can 
do far more to cure these youngsters 
than anything to be found on the 
shelves of the apothecary. There are 
vitamin A, particularly for the sight- 


saving cases; vitamin B in plentiful 
amounts to conserve their appetites 
and tone up their stomachs; vitamin 
C; iron (we must keep that hemo- 
globin level up to ensure some vi- 
tality in the crippled), and calcium. 
So run these diets. Finally, the re- 
ducing diets, adjusted to those heavy 
inactive children in wheel chairs 
whose only exercise is obtained pas- 
sively through the ameliorative min- 
istrations of the physiotherapist. 
Our studies have shown that at 
home their meals are slapped on the 
table or eaten off the stove, so we 
meals in three or four 
embossed paper doilies 


our 
courses on 
and at attractively set tables. 

The first course of soup, cereal or 
fruit is followed by the main course 
of protein, starch, two vegetables, at 


serve 


least a green one or a salad, whole 
wheat bread and butter and milk. 
Each child is allowed all he wants 
of these foods but only one dessert. 
We insist that each child drink at 
least one bottle of milk. (The 400 
bottles are furnished by the state 
welfare department.) 

On holidays the lunchroom is dec- 
orated appropriately and ice cream, 
chicken, fancy cakes and candy fa- 
vors are specials. Every day in the 
center of each table we place a bowl 
of raw carrot slivers, lettuce or cel- 
ery, and children who have to be 
persuaded to eat more elaborate 
dishes tunnel like rabbits into these 
vegetables served without dressing or 
seasoning. 

New foods are given in small 
amounts at first but we are persistent 





Food Cost ‘Tables —Staples 


GRACE S. 
SAUNDERS 


The tables giving the costs of preparing vegetables will be resumed when the data on the series are complete. 


BAKING POWDER 








COSTS, AS PURCHASED 








































Gram Weights: | T 10.89 grams. 


These tables furnish a simple 
possible to include labor costs 


ingly. 





Cream of tartar is available in 1 lb., 


method of comparing the cost per serving of foods in various forms. 
involved in preparing some of the foods, hence, the tables should be corrected accord- 
For a more detailed explanation of the tables, see page 76 of the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 


| Ib 15 .175 .20 .25 .275 .30 .32 34 .35 .36 .38 .40 42 44 .46 .48 .50 
loz 0093 .0109 .0125 .0156 .0171 .0187 .02 .0212 .0218 .0225 .0237 .025 .0262 .0275 .0287 .03 .0312 
1 C (6.15 2 0576 .0673 .0769 .0961 1057 .1153 .123 .1307 .1346 .1384 .1461 .1538 .1615 .1692 .1769 .1846 .1923 
gC 0288 .0337 .0385 .0481 .0529 .0577 .0615 .0654 .0673 .0692 .0731 .0769 .08O08 .0846 .0885 .0923 .0962 
4 ( 0144 .0169 .0193 .0241 .0265 .0289 .0308 .0327 .0337 .0346 .0366 .0385 .0404 .0423 .0443 .0462 .0481 
171 0035 .0041 0048 .006 .0065 .0071 .0076 .0081 .0083 .0086 .0091 .0096 .01 .0105 .011 0115 .012 
ig T 0018 .0021 .0924 .003 .0033 .0036 .0038 .0041 .0042 .0043 .0046 .0048 .005 .0053 .0055 .0058 .006 
lt .0012 .0014 .0016 .002 0022 .0024 .0025 .0027 .0028 .0029 .003 .0032 .0033 .0035 .0037 .0038 .004 
Baking powder is available in No. 10, No. 5, No. 1 and No. 1 cans 
BAKING SODA 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 

lL Ib .02 .03 04 .05 .055 .06 .065 .07 075 .08 O85 .09 .095 210 .105 -1l .12 

lL oz .0012 .0018 .0025 .0031 .0034 .0037 .004 .0043 .0046 .005 .0053 .0056 .0059 .0062 .0066 .0068 .0075 
iT .0004 .0007 .001 .0012 .0013 .0014 .0016 .0017 .0018 .002 .0021 .0022 .0023 .0024 .0026 .0027 .003 
lt 0001 0002 .0003 .0004 .0004 .0005 .0005 .0006 .0006 .0007 .0007 .0007 .0008 .0008 .0009 .0009 .001 

Gram Weights: 1 T = 11.28 grams. Baking soda is available in 1 lb. and 4 lb. packages. 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 

1 Ib 24 +25 .26 .28 .29 .30 31 .32 .33 .34 .35 .36 .37 .38 .39 .40 .42 

l oz .015 0156 .0162 .0175 .0181 .0187 .0193 .02 .0206 .0212 .0218 .0225 .0231 .0237 .0243 .025 .0262 
1T .0057 .006 .0062 .0067 .0069 .0071 .0074 .0076 .0079 .0081 .0083 .0086 .0088 .0091 .0093 .0096 .01 
4 T .0029 .003 .0031 .0034 .0035 .0036 .0037 .0038 .004 .0041 .0042 .0043 .0044 .0046 .0047 .0048 .005 
it .0019 .002 .0021 .0022 .0023 .0024 .0025 .0025 .0026 .0027 .0028 .0029 .0029 .003 .0031 .0032 .0033 
lot 001 001 0011 .OO11L .0012 .0012 .0013 .0013 .0013 .0014 .0014 .0015 .0015 .0015 .0016 .0016 .0017 
gt 0005 .0005 .0006 .0006 .0006 .0006 .0007 .0007 .0007 .0007 .0007 .0008 .0008 .0008 .0008 .0008 .0009 
ist 0003 .0003) = .0003) .0003 .0003) .0003) .0004 .0004 .0004 .0004 .0004 .0004 0004 .0004 .0004 .0004 = .0005 


16 |b., 4 lb. and 1 Ib. tins. 


It was not 
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THAT ; 
IWSPIRE (UEANLINESS 


BUT WE HAD TROUBLE MAINTAINING PROPER 
STANDARDS OF CLEANLINESS UNTIL... 





WE CALLED /N A CPE MAN 



























WHY CAN‘T WE WELL, SIR — 
GET BETTER MAYBE WE OUGHT C.P.R SOAP PRODUCTS TURN 
CLEANING TO TRY SOME OUT BETTER CLEANING JOBS... 
RESULTS ? OTHER CLEANING YET SAVE 


SUPPLIES! | THINK 
THAT COLGATE 
MAN WHO CALLED 
LAST WEEK CAN 


VALUABLE 
TIME AND 
money ! 















































CALL IN THE C.P.P. MAN 
BEFORE YOU BUY 











THE SCHOOL LOOKS 
MUCH CLEANER 


NOW WE'RE GETTING 
COMPLIMENTS INSTEAD OF 


















LATELY. MY YES, I'VE COMPLAINTS. C.R2R SOAPS 
PUPILS ACTUALLY LEARNED THAT MAKE OUR CLEANING JOB CLEANING PRODUCTS 
TAKE PRIDE IN CLEAN EASIER! WE DO A BETTER 





SURROUNDINGS 
REALLY INSPIRE 
CLEANLINESS ! 


OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
can supply you with a com- 


ITS APPEARANCE CLEANING JOB, FASTER ! 








plete line of maintenance soaps 
for your school. 


These soaps are guaranteed 
highest quality, yet cost no more 
than many ordinary brands. So be 
sure to call in the C.P.P. man be- 





fore you buy your next supply of 








soaps and cleansers. 












PALMOLIVE 
DISPENSERS 


. t these handy 
Inquire abou Soap Dis- 


eeeeeree mad COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


ae as. INDUSTRIAL DEPT. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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in having each child partake of these 
foods until they become matter of 
course, which makes for a well-bal- 
anced meal and a happier table com- 
panion. 

Many of 


strenuously 


our big family object 
to anything new because 
the various national dishes to which 
e so different 
from our nutritious foods. Stubborn 


Luke threw up his dinner every day 


they are accustomed ar 


for a week because we insisted that 
he drink milk instead of coffee. 
When 11:30 o'clock 


group of 100 


comes, our 


first children enters 


and we stand at the door with eagle 
eyes awaiting to correct dirty hands. 
Freddy, problem child No. 3, sneaks 
in another door and hides under a 


table with a sling shot waiting to 
take aim at the children passing. 


This part of the family consists of 
small children of 14 nationalities. 
Poles and Germans, Italians and 
Ethiopians sit side by side in a har- 
mony from which European dicta- 
tors might Norma, 
our new little colored girl, persisted 
in licking her and her neigh- 
clean and much pre- 


draw a lesson. 
own 


bors’ dishes 





For full vitamin 
value ... serve 


Edelweiss 


variety grows. 








Every vegetable packed under the Edelweiss label is the best 
that can be chosen from the district where the finest of each 
These tender, crisp, flavorful Blue Lake Beans 
come from Washington; whole grains of delicious Golden Ban- 
tam Corn from the famous Illinois corn fields; 
Peas frora Minnesota; Mammoth Asparagus from California. 
Each is picked and packed, often in the space of a half hour 
assuring garden-fresh arrival at your table. 
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ferred nature’s implements to forks 
and spoons. But after watching the 
other children and after a few talks 
on manners were given to her table, 
the habit disappeared. 

David, a little Greek, swore like 
a trooper at the other children but 
after several days of eating alone at 
a table in the middle of the lunch- 
room the swearing stopped, at least 
in the lunchroom. Grabbing of 
neighbors’ food, throwing scraps on 
the floor and not using the napkins 
except for ammunition are some of 
the problems we have to correct for 
each new group. 

Too many of the children 
spoiled by their families, who give 
them undue attention at home be- 
cause of their handicap, or by too 
many days in hospitals where kindly 
interns baby them 
good, Conse- 


are 


nurses and too 
much for their own 
quently, they come to us with won’ts 
and wants not easily compromised. 

Our age limit for the school con- 
forms to the state age law but on the 
doctors’ recommendations our group 
ages range from tiny tots of 3, who 
are deaf and must be taught early 
to prevent poor speech habits, to 
cripples who, because of their long 
years in hospitals, have lost years of 
schooling and are now past 20. Our 
oldest this year is Walter, a young 
man of 28, who has for the last ten 
years been flat on his back. Walter 
is master of ceremonies and leads 
the rest in the daily salute to the flag. 

The 25 adults on our cafeteria staff, 
who are on the pay rolls of the board 
of education, W.P.A., N.Y.A. and 
the city health department, are all 
trained by the dietitian for two 
weeks before actually working with 
us. Their work schedules embrace 
the preparation of all food, baking 
all bread stuffs, making white hoover 
aprons and red trimmed tea aprons, 
keeping accounts and records, and 
laundry work. (We have a washing 
machine, drier and three irons in 
the basement.) 

After ten years of meeting prob- 
lems we can testify as to the results 
achieved by feeding these children 
free hot meals at noon. Not only 
does their physical condition improve 
but they learn more easily in the 
classroom. Moreover, the table man- 
ners they acquire spread over them 
as a quieting influence toward a 
more graceful ordering of their dis- 
ordered lives. 
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GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 











V4 VULCAN 50” ANNIVERSARY 














HANDSOME APPEARANCE- NEW HIGH HEATING 
EFFICIENCY — PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SAVINGS! 


This smart new “streamline” design will completely modernize your kitchen’s 
looks and cooking facilities. Smooth flush fronts and tops eliminate dust and 
grease catching cracks and corners. Handsome, durable Vulcadur finish cleans 
easily, stays bright and new looking under the hardest kind of service. 

This new Vulcan equipment is backed by 50 years of practical experience 
building heavy-duty cooking equipment. Automatic controls, complete insula- 
tion and improved burner design eliminate losses in fuel, food and labor. The 
savings they make will soon pay for new equipment in your kitchen. 


Send the coupon now for full information. 
Start saving in your kitchen today. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston * Philadelphia * Baltimore * Chicago * Aurora, Ill. * New Orleans * Los Angeles 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 East 4lst Street, New York 





New heavy duty top burner 


with concentrated flame and im- 


proved Radial Fin Top — cuts top 


cooking costs 20% or more 


New even-heat top. Aerated 
burners insure high efficiency. Im- 
proved open top and fry top also 


available 


New Expando units increase 
cooking top area and give greater 


flexibility at low cost 


New improvedall-purpose oven 


New broilers with improved 


ceramic burners 


Neu deep fat fryers with faster 


heat recovery 


New high in operating economy 








Send me complete information about Vulcan pence 





50th Anniversary Gas Cooking Equipment — 
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Lessons in Meat Cutting 


NEOSHO FREDENBURG 


Cafeteria Director, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 


N AGREEMENT among 
atte and retail dealers at 
Topeka, Kan., did not permit the 
school cafeteria to buy directly from 
the packers. All meat was purchased 
at the retail market. There was no 
object in buying wholesale cuts as 
there was no one in the cafeteria 
who knew how to cut meat and 
wholesale cuts through the local 
butcher proved almost as expensive 
as meat purchased ready for cooking. 
The need of a trained meat cutter 
in a department that could stand 
little raise in salary percentage was 
responsible for the Topeka night 
school meat cutting class. 

A class of this type presented an 
opportunity for service not only to 
the cafeteria but to the public in 
general at little expense. The night 
school is partly supported by the 
state vocational education depart- 
ment. Meat cutting came under the 
head of homemaking and paid the 
instructor $2 an hour. A two hour 


wet sitee ree. 


‘eenr us tine 








A display of the books and pam- 
phlets used in meat cutting class. 





Above: Walter Admussen, instructor in charge of Topeka night school meat 
cutting class, demonstrating the butcher’s skill to vocational students. 








laboratory class was held in the 
cafeteria kitchen twice weekly for 
five weeks. At the conclusion of this 
series of lectures and demonstrations 
a second class was organized and 
continued throughout the remainder 
of the term. 

In compiling material and organ- 
izing lesson sheets a rough outline 
listing three lessons on beef, two on 
pork and one each on veal, lamb, 
sausage, internal’organs and a final 
review was followed. Information, 
instructions and references were 
added as the class developed. The 
original plan was to attract house- 
wives and women interested in learn- 
ing how to buy meat intelligently 
but on the opening night the class 
was comprised of a group of men 
who were either cutting meat in 
their own shops or employed to han- 
dle meat commercially. Several boys 
from downtown restaurants and 
even men employed in the packing 
house on piece work came. This 
meant changing the course by add- 
ing material on the percentage of 
carcass waste, the judging of quality 
and the type of carcass to buy; the 
many tricks of the meat cutters’ 
trade to make profit percentages run 
higher; removing bone or selling 
bone in cut; actual weighing, and 
figuring these percentages. 

The classes were extremely inter- 
esting. A man who had been with 
a local market for fifteen years and 
who held the reputation of being 
the best retail meat cutter in Topeka 
was in charge. His pleasing manner 
and intelligent discussions did much 
toward assuring their success. 

The carcasses were furnished by 
the cafeteria, the meat used appear- 
ing on the menus for the following 
week. All five cooks in the depart- 
ment served as helpers and from this 
group one was selected to spend part 
of his time cutting the meat used in 
the cafeteria. Much better meat and 
larger servings are now available to 
the high school pupil and from their 
evident enthusiasm those who at- 
tended the classes profited. 
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€ § “| never dreamed the 
Y » many Ways in which a 


HOBART FOOD CUTTER 























You may be "getting along” without a Hobart Food Cutter because 
you never realized what you could do WITH ONE: 


GIVE DAILY MENUS NEW VARIETY AND APPEAL 
With the effortless preparation of scores of delicious, appetizing and 


out-of-the-ordinary Food Specialties. 


REDUCE THE COST OF SCHOOL MEALS 
With the transformation of inexpensive foods into attractive, appre- 


ciated dishes. Save, with the utilization of “tends” and “left-overs.” 


REDUCE HOURS OF HAND LABOR TO A FEW MINUTES 
With the almost miraculous, lightning-like speed of the Food Cutter. 





MAKE IT YOUR “MOST WIDELY USEFUL MACHINE" 
With Attachments, the Hobart Food Cutter chops meats and foods; slices 
or shreds vegetables, cheese; prepares Julienne potatoes; grinds coffee 


and spices; extracts fruit juice... 


Send coupon now for descriptive Bulletin on Hobart Food Cutters. 


Hobart Food Cutter pre 

pares all sorts of foods 

made up of (or improved 

by) chopped Fruits (fresh 

or preserved), Vegetables 

Meats, Nuts, Fresh or Stale, 

Bread, Cakes and Crackers. 

' Even cuts up boiled egg 

MODEL - 4 3 yolks, without mashing—or 
84141 7 : ial citron and candied orange 
BENCH TYPE ibe ic pee! — uniformly. See it in 


operation to appreciate its 






performance! Bench Type 
and Floor Type Models. 


HOBART 


FOOD SERVICE MACHINES ni woniiams eemseniiadl: teiias ik tina iaaaine 











WB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. MACHINES MATERIALLY AIDS IN THE SERVING 
HB Potato Peelers WB Dishwashers and Glasswashers OF ATTRACTIVE, NUTRITIOUS MEALS AT MINI- 
HB Kitchen Slicers [MJ Food Cutters 73 Air MUM COST. YOU ARE INVITED TO LEARN EX- 
ME KITCHENAID Household Mixers ‘Cream Whippers on se 
ACTLY HOW EVERY HOBART MACHINE “PAYS. 
MB KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home i 
f pi ge 5 
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1005 Penn Ave., Troy, O. 
( Please send illustrat- 
ed Bulletin on Hobart Street 
Food Cutters. [ Infor- 
mation on other _ma- 


t. annlied for 


















WHY MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


OT i 


Experienced educators 
are appreciating more 
and more the many ad- 
vantages of buying Martin 
Band Instruments for stu- 
dents and school. Built by famous 
handcraft methods, Martins are rec- 
ognized the world over for their 
superior tone and playing qualities. 

The choice of outstanding school 
bands, orchestras and leading pro- 
fessionals, Martins will help your 
students make faster progress and 
give them unparalleled encourage- 
ment and pride in their study of 
music. 

Whatever your requirements 
might be, now or in the future, 
you'll find the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—covering 
every price range—the most satis- 
factory and economical instruments 
you can buy. Depend on us and your 
local Martin dealer for all possible 
cooperation in furthering the suc- 
cess of your music program. Send | 
today for new Catalog. | 


The return and maintenance of American 
prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 
ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Dept. 520 


| 
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News in Review 


Would Revamp Secondary Schools 

Recommendations that may urge im- 
portant changes in secondary school edu- 
cation to meet more effectively the needs 
of the average boy or girl in postdepres- 
sion years are expected to result from a 
conference of prominent educators called 
by the American Youth Commission in 
Washington recently. 

The meeting was held as a result of 
cooperative studies and conferences car- 
ried out by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the N.Y.A., the C.C.C., the U. S. 
Employment Service and the American 
Youth Commission. They reveal a wide- 
spread need for more realistic training 
for the vast majority of youth entering 
the labor market. 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent, Pitts- 
burgh, was selected as chairman of the 
conterence, which will prepare a report 
for the American Youth Commission 
suggesting possible changes in secondary 
school programs to bring them more 
directly in line with present day require- 
ments. 





INSTRUCTION 


How Times Change! 

The following story is credited to Dr. 
Harry W. Langworthy of Gloversville, 
N. Y.: 

“About 1900 in the University of 
lowa a teacher took a hen into the class 
and, while this was a good deal of an 
innovation, it was simply a hen. About 
1910 this hen had become a ‘problem.’ 
About 1915 it had become a ‘project.’ 
About 1919 this hen was a ‘unit of work.’ 
Around 1925 it was an ‘activity.’ In 1930 
it became the basis of ‘an integrated pro- 
gram. And lo! in 1936 this poor hen 
had become a ‘frame of reference.’ ” 





| Elementary School Orchestras 


At Knoxville, Tenn., orchestras were 
introduced last year into a number of 
the elementary schools (first six grades). 
The school board pays the instructors 


| but the children must furnish their own 


instruments and pay 10 cents for each 
lesson. This money is put into the 
school orchestra fund, handled by one 
of the P.-T.A. mothers, who serves as 
treasurer and purchases books and music 
stands for the orchestras. All the in- 
strumental work is scheduled during 
school hours. Classes at some schools 
meet twice a week; at others, five times 
a week. For junior and senior high 
school pupils of both races, the board 
bought $4500 worth of instruments last 
year. In the secondary school there are 
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no fees for lessons. The school board 
furnishes only the non-solo instruments. 


Vocational Day for Seniors 

Each April, under the auspices of the 
Y.M.C.A. men’s club and the guidance 
department of the city schools of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., a vocational day is held for 
the Knoxville high school seniors. Lead- 
ing men and women of the city preside 
over occupational discussions. Among 
these occupational groups are social serv- 
ice, literary work, law, office work, 
architecture and designing, engineering 
and the trades, science and medicine, 
business and finance, home economics, 
commercial art, music, nursing and hos- 
pitalization. 





MEETINGS 


American Council on Education 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education will 
convene at the Wardman Park Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., May 3 and 4. 

The meeting will open with a business 
session on the morning of May 3. At 
the afternoon there will be a 
symposium and panel discussion on “The 
Education and Adjustment of American 
Youth.” Dean William F. Russell 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be the discussion leader and the 
participants will be the directors of four 
of the projects of the council: Karl W. 
sigelow, Charles F. Hoban Jr., Floyd 
W. Reeves and Ralph W. Tyler. 

At a formal dinner that evening, 
Council Chairman Mark A. May, di- 
rector of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University, will give the 
chairman’s address. This will be fol- 
lowed by an address by President Isaiah 
Bowman of Johns Hopkins University, 
“Who Is Responsible for Peace?” 

There will be three addresses the fol- 
lowing morning: “General Education 
and the Jesuit Conception of Education” 
by the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
president, Fordham University; “How 
Can the College and the School Cooper 
ate in Educating Teachers?” A. W. 
Merrill, superintendent of schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and “Ten Years of the 
Cooperative Test Service,’ Ben D. 
Wood, director, Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice. 

That afternoon the council will hear 
Constance Warren, president, Sarah 





session 


of 


Lawrence College, discuss “The Respon- 
sibility of the College to Its Students,” 
and Henry I. Harriman, past chairman 
of the board, New England Power As- 















vecmee lened 


Sound System Time! 


This RCA Vietor unit is the one 
that schools are cheering! 








This summer, while pupils are away, add 
the countless administrative and edu- 
cational advantages provided by this 
sound system to your school! Designed 
for schools with 10 to 40 classrooms, 
it is priced well within your means! 


O OTHER TIME of the year is as suit- 
| \ able for school modernization as sum- 
mer. And no other type of modernization 





is as well worth your consideration as this 
RCA School Sound System! 

Designed and priced for moderate-sized 
Look at these Valuable Features! schools, this unit has features that distin- 
guish much more costly systems. The bene- 





Equipped for schools with L0 to 20 classrooms, easily fits it provides are numerous. [ts educational 


value alone would make it a highly desir- 
able purchase. Even more important in its 
value to you is the way it aids in the speedy 
administration of school affairs. 


adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, plus sound 
amplification for the school auditorium. Has 12-tube 
High Fidelity RCA Victor radio, built-in Victrola, 
complete 2-way communication system. Speech, 


music, radio and recorded programs may be sent to 7 , . 
prog ms We are eager to tell you how this RCA 


School Sound System can be of help to you. 
Ask us to give you some examples of the 


any room or group of rooms. Beautiful walnut cabi- 
net-—only 42 inches long, 1834 inches high and 1454 


inches dee . . . . = . 
| . way it will lighten your administrative bur- 


dens. For a demonstration, additional in- 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their : P 7 ‘ 
formation and price quotations, send the 


sound equipment. Trade-marks “RCA Victor,” “Victrola,” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine. coupon below. 















Educational Department (N-5) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., ¢ 


| 

| 
Please send me detailed information wy seh 
tations on RCA Victor School Sound Sy: 
1 
| 














‘amden, N. J- 


xQe \y AP » 


RA Viele 





| 
ge ? 
| rooms. Also please send me the new Audi 
| Visual Catalog. 
| 
| 


Name 
AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE Si aaonsonnasninannciocoetannonomneenrer 
Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. i a iainnmnseniensinnt ene tne ES 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America Ds en an en am ee en anne ae ee ee 
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N. Y. SCHOOL FINDS 
CAR-NA-SEAL QUTLASTS 
OTHER FINISHES 7-10-1 


(From Ross Federal Research Co. Report 
No. 9-142A (Independent Investigators) 








SAVES 75% IN TIME & LABOR COSTS 
MORE SANITARY . . . NON-SLIPPERY 


“On our gymnasium floor, one application 
of Car-Na-Seal per year now replaces the 
6 or 7 treatments of a well-known wax 
formerly required,” says the Minoa High 
School, Minoa, N. Y. “"Car- 
Na-Seal is more _ sanitary, 
more durable, non-slippery, 
easier to maintain. We find 
it saves us at least 75% in 
time and labor costs.” Car- 
Na-Seal contains 100° bake- 
lite type (phenolic) resins. 

















Floor Machine 


Super-powered by special 
geared head ball-bearing 
motor for speed and effi- 
ciency. Perfectly balanced 
: a woman can run 
one all day without tir 
ing. 9 years on 
market and the 
Silent Chief has yet _ 
to wear out! 5 
models and 4 sizes. 









Free Book 


Not mere sales propa- 
ganda ... but a han / Atou, 
dy reference book for You 
the maintenance moan, Fl 
giving the step-by-step ORs 
treatment of every type 

of floor. Write for copv 

today. No obligation. 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1584 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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sociation and member of the American 
Youth Commission, discuss “A Layman 
Looks at Education.” 


Consumer Education Conference 


A regional conference on consumer 
education will be held on the campus 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., May 17 and 18. This 
is the first conference of its kind in the 
southeastern region and a representative 
gathering of teachers and others inter- 
ested in consumer education is expected. 
The conference is being conducted in co- 
operation with the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College. 


N.E.A. Announces Program 


One of the novel features to be intro- 
duced on the program of the seventy- 
eighth annual convention of the N.E.A. 
in Milwaukee, June 30 to July 4, is a 
series of national seminars. 

The seminars will meet each after- 
noon, Monday through Wednesday, re- 
porting their respective findings to the 
convention at one of the morning assem- 
blies on Thursday. Each 
composed of a chairman, five associate 


seminar is 


chairmen, a coordinator and one repre- 
sentative from each state and territory. 
These meetings are open to seminar 
members only. 

Topics of the three seminars are: (1) 
“Protection of School Funds for Educa- 
tional Purposes,” Supt. Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh, chairman; (2) “Education 
Economic Well-Being in Our 
Democracy,” Chancellor Frederick M. 
Hunter, Oregon State System of Higher 
(3) “Building 
Organizations,” 


and 


Education, chairman; 
Stronger 
Willie A. 


Association, chairman. 


Professional 
Lawson, Arkansas Education 


President Amy H. Hinrichs, in charge 
of planning the convention sessions, will 
present a series ol 
morning assemblies on a variety of top 
ics, a practice that already has proved 


valuable as a means of increasing the 


c ontemporaneous 


number of speakers and the amount ot 
subject matter to be covered. 
The 


scope on Wednesday morning when 10 


convention reaches its widest 
discussion groups will cover topics of 
vital significance, such as the classroom 
use of war news, education and juvenile 
delinquency, Pan American relations in 
education and safety education. 

One of the convention highspots is a 
session scheduled on political issues of 
the day. On this program, speakers 
chosen by the national committees of the 
Democratic and Republican parties will 
present the party platforms. The pro 
gram will be broadcast on one of the 
radio chains. 

The evening programs will be all- 
convention sessions, one of them devoted 
to the world scene, another to the na 


tional scene. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Children’s Book Week 


The fourth annual Children’s Spring 
Book Festival, sponsored by the New 
York Herald-Tribune, will be celebrated 
the week of May 5 to 12. Each year two 
prizes of $250 each are offered by the 
Herald-Tribune tor the best books for 
children published in the spring season, 
from January | to May 1. Prizes are 
awarded in two books 
younger and for older children. 

younger children will be 





classes, for 

Books for ; 
judged by Stephen Vincent Benet, Pul- 
itzer prize poet and author; Margaret 
Ernst, librarian of the City and Country 
School, and Caroline Emerson of the 
Spence School. 

For older children’s books the judges 
will be Oscar McPherson, librarian of 
the Lawrenceville, N. J., school; Lena 
3arksdale, children’s bookseller, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist. 

The book festival will be celebrated 
nationally, with schools, stores and or 
ganizations cooperating. Many schools 
have organized local letter contests to 
select favorite books. Programs are to 
be given during the week with lectures, 
talks by authors and drawing demonstra- 
tions by illustrators to stimulate sum- 
mer reading. 


History of Fire Insurance 


In response to a demand from teach 
ers and pupils for information on the 
subject of fire insurance and its history, 
the Aetna Insurance Company of Hart 
ford, Conn., has prepared a 36 page 
booklet with illustrations entitled ‘Fire 
Insurance Through the Ages.” This 
pamphlet is now available for consulta 








tion in many of the leading public 
libraries and reference rooms. 
Script Exchange Listings 

The Educational Radio Script Ex 


change of the U. S. Office of Education 
has recently published its first complete 
printed list of services. The four major 
services of the exchange are included: 
(1) radio scripts, (2) production aids, 
(3) information and idea exchange and 
(4) recordings. 


Radio Education Institute 

A program including Chairman James 
Lawrence Fly of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Lyman Bryson and 
his C.B.S. “People’s Platform,” George 
V. Denny Jr., of the Town Meeting ot 
the Air, and Ed Kirby, public relations 
director, National Association of Broad- 
casters, has been arranged for the elev- 

(Continued on page 87) 






































Ir you have a school 
seating problem, may we 
help you to solve it cor- 
rectly and economically? 
Whether you are inter- 
ested in a single class- 
room or an entire school, 
we shall be pleased to 
offer assistance, without 
cost or obligation. 


kd a > 


@ Marsh, Smith & Powell of Los Angeles designed and executed the 
beautiful High School at El Monte, California. A noteworthy ex- 
ample of functional modern design, this 12 building, interconnected 

unit has commanded nationwide attention. 1,178 Heywood chairs 

were installed in the auditorium (shown). 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD GARDNER 


Established 1826 MASS. 




















ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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MERCURO: 
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S CHROME | |): 

Abronnenihnn. A. W&D. Bes w 9 ban ore ‘ 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) "yanou orvececun 3 

FLUORESCEIN SODIUM it 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL é 

e e e e ANTISEPTIC j 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared ! [FOR FIRST Ato 

WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 








with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of WBALTIMORE MO 


all minor wounds and abrasions. In more a 


serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HYNSON.WEST LOTT & DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


( Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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DECATHLON 
VALITIES! 


@ In all the major “events,” Conti- 

nental Chain Link Fence turns in 
an exceptional performance. It’s the 
modern protection for athletic fields, 
playgrounds, schools, etc. It’s the only 
Chain Link Fence made with fabric 
of special KONIK steel—for greater 
tensile strength and rust resistance 
clear through. It has heavier posts 
and fittings, stronger bracing, more 
easily operated gates and locking de- 
vices, improved pivot-type hinges. 
Write today for file-size manual 
“Planned Protection.” 


THE CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Plants at Canton, Kokomo, and Indianapolis 


"Pre 
0 nee, 
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On the Air During May 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 


} Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Farm and Home 


Sunday 


children’s quiz 
directed by 


10:30 a.m.—-March of Games, 
game program, produced and 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

11:30 a.m.-11:50 a.m. 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 

1:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage in Poetry, broad- 
casts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 


Music and American 


May 5—-Amy Lowell, Brookline, Mass. 

May 12—-William Cullen Bryant, Roslyn, L. I. 

May 19—Emily Dickinson, Amherst, Mass. 

May 26—John Howard Payne, Easthampton, 
L. I. 


2:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 
May 5—Winterset, Anderson. 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates* Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 

3:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 


Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS).? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 

7:15-7:30 p.m.—Youth in the Toils, a dramatic 
series to illustrate the problem of youth in 
crime presented by the American Law Insti- 
tute (NBC Blue). 


Tuesday 

9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Folk 

| Musie of America, produced in cooperation 

with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS). 

| 2:00-2:30 p.m.— Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 

| operation with the U. S. Office of Education 

(NBC Blue). 


4:15 p.m.-Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 


of Northwestern University (CBS). 
9:00 p.m.—Cavaleade of America (NBC Blue). 
10:15 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 


Wednesday 
9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 
Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 
of explorers and pioneers (CBS).? 
11:15-11:30 p.m.—The Next Step Forward, 
dramatizations of economic problems based 
upon findings and recommendations of the 
Twentieth Century Fund (NBC Red). 


2:00-2:15 p.m.—-Music for Young Listeners 
(NBC Blue). 
2:15 p.m.—-Echoes of History, cooperation of 


of Women's Cluls; 
orations of his- 


Federation 
famous 


General 
dramatizations of 
tory (NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Adventures in Photography, 
amateur photography program (NBC Blue). 

Thursday 

9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 
of children’s books of high literary quality 
(CBS) .? 
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Watch listings for your 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—How Do You Know? Dramatiza- 
tions based on exhibits at Field Museum of 
Natural History (NBC Blue). 

4:15 p.m.—Adventures in Science. Interviews 
with prominent scientists by Watson Davis, 
director, Science Service (CBS). 

News, 
Association 


Medicine ia the 
American Medical 


4:30-4:55 p.m. spon- 
sored by the 
(NBC Blue). 

8:00 p.m.—Musical Americana, with Deems 
Taylor and Raymond Paige (NBC Blue). 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—-Rochester Vhilharmonic Or- 
chestra (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny, moderator (NBC 
Blue). 

10:15 p.m. 
Douglas 
broadcasts 


Columbia Workshep, produced by 
Coulter, CBS assistant director of 
(CBS). 


Friday 


9:15 a.m.—American School] of the Air. This 
Living World, history and current events 
lwroadcasts consisting of dramatizations and 
forums presented at various New York City 
high schools, with the pupils participating 
in the actual broadcasting (CBS) .? 

1:45-2:00 p.m.— General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and 
commentator (NBC Blue).* 

4:15 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, legends of 
the constellations dramatized, Prof. William 
H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 
Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 

7:30-8:00 p.m.—Yesterday’s Children, series on 
well-known children’s books (NBC Blue). 

10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 


Saturday 


10:45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up, talks 
by Katherine Lenroot, head of Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor (NBC 


Blue). 

12:00 Noon—Milestones in the History of Mu- 
sic, presented by the Eastman School of Music 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson 
(NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 

dramatie adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Rdles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

7:00-5:15 p.m.—-Magie Waves. latest develop- 
ments in science of radio, discussed by Dr. 

Orestes H. Caldwell, editor of Radio Today, 

with dramatizations by Gerald Holland 
(NBC Blue). 

2:00-5:30 p.m.—The Human Adventure, dram- 

atization of the progress of university scien- 
tific research presented by the University of 

Chicago (CBS). 

:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 

cussion of social, economic and _ political 

problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

7:30-8-°00 p.m.—Art for Your Sake, drama- 
tization of the lives and works of great 
painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 
National Art Society (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toseanini, conductor (NBC Blue). 


~) 


‘Except Sunday. 

2The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 

83NBC Music Appreciation Hour will be heard 
in the Chicago area over WCIFL on Tuesdays 
from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.). 

‘The NBS Symphony under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini will be heard in Chicago 
from 9:00 to 10:30 p.m. (C.S.T.) over WCFL. 

















(Continued from page 84) 

enth Institute for Education by Radio at 
Ohio State University, April 29 to May 1. | 

Announcement of awards for the | 
fourth American Exhibition of Record- | 
ings of Educational Radio Programs will 
be made on the opening day. 

Innovations of this year’s 
are the clinics on music appreciation and 
science broadcasts. The demonstration 
of utilization of a classroom broadcast 
will be on the secondary level. 


SUMMER COURSES 


Elementary Conference 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the N.E.A. will hold its 
fourth annual conference on elementary 





institute 








education at the University of Wiscon- | 


sin, July 6 to 19. 


Besides instructors from the regular 
| 


staff of the school of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, other well-known 
educators invited to participate are Wil- 
liam S. Gray, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Willard E. Givens, Kate Wofford, Pru- 
dence Cutright, Paul J. Misner and Ed- 
win H. Reeder. 

The course carries an upper division 
number, thus permitting upper division 
students or graduate students to register 
for credit. Two college credits are of 
fered. 

Each morning from 10 
there will be a series of general demon 
strations conducted by experts. The gen- 
eral assembly, which will be held from 
10:15 to 11:45 a.m., is carefully planned 
to give a well-rounded presentation of 
some problem of interest to those in the 
field of elementary education. From 
1:15 to 2:45 p.m. there will be seminars 
on problems relating to the enrichment 


9 to a.m. 


of the curriculum. 

Application blanks and additional in 
formation may be obtained from the 
department of Elementary School Princi 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


School for Custodians 

The University of Minnesota again 
this year will conduct a special five day 
course for public school building engi- 
neers and custodians during its sum- 
mer session, June 10 to 14. 

Housekeeping and sanitation, heating 
and ventilating and maintenance and 
management are the three main heads 
under which instruction will be given 
this year, according to T. A. H. Teeter, 
director of the Minnesota summer ses- 
sion. 

A complete faculty will include two 
visiting teachers, K. P. Grabarkiewicz, 
assistant superintendent of operations at 
Columbia University, and N. H. McRae, 
supervisor of buildings and grounds at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Unless your gymnasium floor is 
treated with a non-slip finish, it is a 
potential hazard . 
sium floor (and for that matter all 
other floors) are so important that it 


your gymna- 


is negligence to use out-of-date, or 
improper methods of maintenance 

it is not only negligence but a 
waste as well . . . a waste of both 
time and money. When the time 
comes to check over your buildings, 
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nance Service man? His experience 
enables him to offer you valuable ad- 
vice and suggestions. This service is 
rendered without cost or obligation. 

Fill out the coupon appearing di- 
rectly below this advertisement and 
mail it to the Midland Maintenance 
Division of the Midland 
Chemical Laboratories, Du- 
buque, Iowa. Your request will re- 


Service 
Inc., 


ceive prompt and individual atten- 








why not call in a Midland Mainte- _ tion. 
87 : g Se ee ee ee 
: 3 Dubuque, lowa 
: & Street. 
> 4 Please send me further 
£ ip Orilie ion ata 





FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 
New Prevent 


INCORRECT THREADING 
Last Possibility of Film Damage Eliminated 
sad 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” 


one of the 16 mm 
Filmosound Pro 
jectors incorporat 
ing the new Safe 
lock Sprocket and 
constant-tension 
take-up. Remem 
ber that all Filmo 
sound and Silent 
Projectors are pre 
cision-built by the 
makers of Holly 
wood’s profession 
al equipment 





i 
gay 








Place film approx? Flip guard. Film Release guard. Film 
mately in place on drops, engages with now cannot jump off 


Safe-lock Sprocket procket teeth sprocket teeth 


@ New Safe-lock Sprocket—Instead of adding 
annoying gadgets in an attempt to protect film 
after it has been incorrectly threaded, Bell & | 
Howell engineers have created a device that | 
prevents film from being incorrectly threaded! It 
is the new SAFE-LOCK SPROCKET — exceedingly 
simple—easy to use. To thread, simply place 
the film approximately in place, flip the SaFE- 
LOCK guard, and the film is automatically, safely, 
and perfectly locked on the sprocket. It cannot | 
jump off and tear itself on sprocket teeth. } 
@ New Take-up—A new sel/-compensating con- 

stant-tension take-up is so designed that regard- | 
less of the size of the reel or the amount of | 
film on the reel, film tension is a/ways main- 
tained at exactly the proper pull. Thus, the | 
entire film is taken up smoothly and even/y. 


he TY 
7 " Rn 


Bell & Howell Vis 






ual Education Spe 
cialists are located 
throughout the 
United States. If 
you need the serv 
ices of the one near 






est you use the 
coupon. No cost or N 
obligation 


@A Bell & Howell Projector gives you the | 
finest cinemachinery at lowest cost per year of 
service... film protection that prevents damage 
. and the plus value of Bell & Howell's con- 

tinued interest in your satisfaction with B&H 

equipment. B&H service to schools includes 

renting and selling films from a constantly 

growing library; providing cameras which 

schools use in making their own films; and the 

assistance of the B&H staff of Visual Educa- 

tion Specialists. These men are thoroughly in- 

formed about school films and their applica- 

tion to teaching needs. Bell & Howell Com- 

pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Lon- 

don. Established 1907. 


 _ponnlOUReERg nema 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY i 


: 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. i 
i Please have your nearest Visual Education J 
i Specialist call to help me with this problem: Jj 
rT i 
] 
; Include details on projectors for )} sound Jj 
film; ( ) silent film; price reductions on() Jj 
5 Filmosound ‘‘Auditorium”™ ( ) ‘‘Filmoarc."’ t 
1 Send free 1940 catalog of (_) sound films; () Jj 
: 16 mm. silent films; ( ) Bray Educational Films. 1 
in t 
Name 7 
i 
i 1 
School 1 
i 
1 i 
Address 
i 1 
1 1 


City State NS 5-40 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL | 
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! Oliver C. 


| quarter to six. 
| workshop and one education workshop 


Edwards will lecture on me- 
| chanical engineering, H. H. Barber on 
chemicals, Dr. William A. O’Brien on 
health and sanitation, H. S. Huskinson 
on painting and H. P. Spottswood on 
fire prevention. There also will be lec- 
tures on psychology and English. 
Instruction will be by a method of 
lecture-conference-demonstration, with 
each lecture followed by a conference 
and many visits to actual buildings, most 
of them chosen from the 115 buildings 
ot the Minneapolis public schools. The 
registrants will be divided according to 
special subject interest. The course will 
be based on subjects found to be 
during the twenty years that 
has conducted such instruc- 


most 
valuable 
Minnesota 
tion. 


To Use Workshop Method 


During the summer quarter at the 
University of Chicago the department 
of education will present five workshops 


covering all levels of education. Devel- 


| oped several years ago by Dr. Ralph W. 


Tyler, chairman, the workshop method 
enables teachers to plan courses and to 
develop methods of teaching in coopera- 
tion with fellow teachers under the 
guidance of curriculum and examination 
The workshops will include 


experts. 
and general edu- 


elementary, secondary 
cation along with a workshop on teacher 
training. 

Complementing these, a workshop 
the field of home economics will bring 
the number of workshops during the 
The home economics 


will be conducted in Allegan County, 
Michigan, under joint auspices of the 
university and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 


A feature of the summer demonstra- 
tion schools will be the cooperative 
formulation of a basic high school course 
by teachers and pupils and discussion of 
methods of evaluating teaching. 


Workshop on the Arts 

The Progressive Education Association 
will sponsor a workshop on the arts in 
education at Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif., as an integral part of the Mills 
summer session, June 23 to August 3. 

Resources include a visiting session of 
the Chicago School of Design, directed 
by L. Moholy-Nagy and incorporating 
the principles of the exiled Bauhaus 
group of artists who so greatly influ- 
enced art and architecture; a 
comprehensive session in the modern 
dance, with a group of artists, including 
Louise Kloepper, José Limon and Marian 
Van Tuyl; a wide program in music; 
a group work session which stresses 
theories of play creation and production 
and dramatics of various kinds; two 
educational features, a department of 
child development, which will operate 


modern 





a children’s school for observation pur- 
poses, and an education workshop in 
counseling and guidance. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Movie Appreciation Tested 

When young people know what mo- 
tion pictures are good and what are bad, 
most of them select the good, Dr. E. W. 
Jacobsen, superintendent at Oakland, 





Calit., told the Motion Picture Research 
Council meeting in San Francisco last 
month. 


The statement was based on the expe 
rience in the Oakland public schools i 
teaching motion picture appreciation for 
six years. The experiments have demon- 
strated, he said, that most children like 


musical comedy best, while crime _pic- 
tures are low on their list. 
Motion picture appreciation in the 


Oakland schools is begun in the ninth 


grade. A ten week course, which is 
part of the English course, is given to 


Oakland pupils. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
the council has decided to publish a 
cinema forum which will contain a news 
digest, original articles, exchange news 
of film councils and notes on research 
by other organizations. 


School-Made Motion Pictures 

If you have produced a motion picture 
in your school, Hardy R. Finch, ¢ 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn., 
would like to have a report about it. 
Mr. Finch will use the material in a 
report for the committee on motion pic- 
tures and newspapers of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

The following information is re 
quested: name of school, address, title 
and subject of film, date completed, 
length and feet, size, brief summary of 
unusual facts about the film and name 
of person reporting the film. 


Film Releases 


Six Steps to Safety—A new sound slide 
film prepared to offer help in the safe 
transportation of school children, fea- 
turing Lowell Thomas as the an- 
nouncer. This film is based on months 
of research by safety experts, school 
board members, teachers and parents. 
Through dramatic illustrations it em- 
phasizes six important steps that must 
be taken to protect the lives of more 
than 3,000,000 children who ride to 
school in buses: (1) eliminate traffic 
hazards; (2) train the driver; (3) train 
the child; (4) use safety patrols; (5) 
use a good bus, and (6) provide regu- 
lar bus inspection. Designed purely as 


sreen- 























~FILMSETS” 


A MOTION 
PICTURE 
LIBRARY 

THAT ANY 

4 or 5 ROOM 
SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD 
TO OWN 


aA New Conception 
In Visuak Zducation 





Now Available: FILMSETS On Geography 





FILMSETS 
Comprises in 
its Entirety 
48-100-FT. FILMS 
Each a single lesson 
and subject matter for 
several lessons. 


3-TEACHERS 
MANUALS 
Each 112 pages in 
length with 672 pictures 
from the films. 
3-FILM FILING 
CABINETS 
Steel cabinets, each 
section houses 16 film 
units. Self-humidizing. 











This series covers the entire So- 
cial Science curriculum of all 
elementary and junior high 
school grades. Every aspect; the 
physical, economic, regional and 
social is organized, condensed 
and cross-indexed into 48 non- 
overlapping film units. Your 
school can afford FILMSETS. 


For complete information, write the 
nearest Filmset Office. 


FILMSETS, INC. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
6117 Grove St., Oakland, Cal. 
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GoldSmith . 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


%, Complete Line of 
cae Equipment for all Sports 















“THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ne 
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and Leading Schools and 


Universities Use 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Partial List of 
Users of Da-Lite 
Electrol Screens 


State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
Mellon Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Freeport High School 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Burnham High School 
Sylvania, Ohio 
Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
State Laboratory of 
Hygiene 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Chicago, Ill. 
University of Michigan 
McMath-Hulbert 
Observatory 
Detroit, Mich. 
Caeser Rodney School 
Wyoming, Del. 
Ruston High School 
Ruston, La. 


DA-LITE 


ELECTROL 
SCREENS 


The rapidly growing practice of illus- 
trating lectures and lessons with slides 
and motion pictures calls for an effi- 
cient projection screen as an integral 
part of every modern lecture hall, class 
room or auditorium. 

The Da-Lite Electrol electrically- 
operated screen offers many advan- 
tages. Its efficient light reflective sur- 
face, the result of 31 years of leader- 
ship in screen manufacture, assures 
brilliant, sharp pictures, with true ren- 
dition of colors and black and white 
tones. Its compact proportions, with 
the motor and gear drive enclosed in 
the case, permit easy installation either 
from hangers or in recesses in the wall 
or ceiling. Electricity and not the 
human hand lowers and raises the 
screen. In addition to greater con- 
venience, this means better protection 
for the fabric and longer screen life. 
Write for the Da-Lite 48-page catalog 
containing helpful facts on screen se- 
lection and full details on the Electrol 


ki Screen. 


SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 5 TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 





: Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

= Dept. 5TNS 

3% 2723 N. Crawford Ave. 

3 Chicago, Ill. 

© Please send your 48- 
pege data book on 


Street 


NAME Title 














an educational service, this new safety 

film contains no advertising or com- 

mercial references. Requests tor show- 

ings should be addressed to the pro- 
ducers, Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 

How Birds Feed Their Young 
Eastman film in 
kodachrome was photographed by Dr. 

Arthur A. Allen, 


thology, Cornell University. 


The first 
classroom full-color 
professor ol orni- 
Some of 
the commonest birds, indigo bunting, 
towhee, bluebird, thrush, cedar wax- 
wing, humming bird, heron and quail, 








are shown feeding their young in 
their native environment. ', reel. For 
sale. Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Mexican Children—Presents in a natural 
setting the home environment of a 
Mexican boy and girl, their father and 
mother, an older brother and a baby 
sister. For use in grades | through 6. 
Portrays the family’s livestock and the 
children’s indicates the nature 

of the morning chores preparatory to 

going to school; reveals the school life 
of the children; describes the food and 


pets; 





Wouldn't you like to have 
on your classroom floor 


janitor applies 
the grain 


or traffic lanes 





The HUNTINGTON = 


StnvER 
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a quick-dry finish your own 
that penetrates so deeply into 
that it can never show Wear 


and can be kept clean with 
just a dustless mop? 


You get all this plus a beautiful 
floor when you order 


PENETRATING 


SEALO-SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 













with a mop 











LABORATORIES /rc 


ToRentTo 










eating habits of the family; reproduces 
and interprets family conversation in 
Spanish, and depicts the holiday set- 
ting of a small town to which the 
tamily goes for a fiesta. For further 
information write, Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

How to Get a Job—A new series of 
vocational guidance films that shows 
steps necessary for high school pupils 
to obtain a job. The film was pre- 
pared by S. D. Benbow, assistant di- 
rector vocational guidance, and 
G. L. Hart, director of visual education, 
Oakland, Calif. This of six 
short length stills includes a number 
of unique presentations on_ personal 
behavior, manners, appear- 
ance and methods of preparation. 35 
mm., strip film. Stillfilm Incorporated, 
4703 West Pico Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. 

Symphony Series—This series of class- 
ical selections is played by the sym- 
phony orchestra of the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music, directed by world 


of 


series 


business 


renowned conductors: “Carnival Ro- 
main,” directed by Prof. Philippe 
Gaubert; “Flying Dutchman Over- 


ture,” directed by Prof. Robert Hag- 
ger; “Freischutz Overture,” directed 
by Prof. Felix von Weingartner; 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” directed by 
Prof. Oscar Fried. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
sound. For rent. Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration, 28 East Eighth Street, Chi- 


. Qo 
cago. 





Films in Review 


MAN AGAINST MICROBE. 
35 mm. and 35 mm. 
(Silent film seen by reviewing group.) 
Lent without charge by the Metropoli 
tan Life Insurance Company, Welfare 
Division, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Rating: age level, valuable at all 
grade levels; quality of photography, 
generaliy satisfactory; selection of scenes, 
good, except sequences are often short. 

Jeginning with plague victims of 300 
years ago, this film traces the steps by 
which man has gained his present 
mastery over disease. The treatment is 
episodic and presents the historic figures 
in the struggle: Leouwenhoek and his 
simple microscope; Plencig, who first 
contended that disease is caused by 
germs; Pasteur, who actually showed 
that germs may cause disease and that 
they may be destroyed by heat; Lister, 
with his demonstration that germs can 
be destroyed by chemical action; Pasteur, 
with his vaccine treatment; Robert Koch; 
von Behring and his use of antitoxin on 








16 and 


silent sound. 











Here’s Chalkboard with a writing 


Surface that wet WAVE 





Nucite Glass Chalkboard in colors 
never needs refinishing or resurfacing, never grows 
slick and shiny with use. 


UCLTTE Glass Chalkboard pre- 

sents a new kind of writing sur- 
lace. It is formed by fusing an abra- 
sive-impregnated vitreous material to 
polished plate glass. Being glass, it 
consequently lasts indefinitely. The 
writing surface does not deteriorate 
with use, does not get slick and shiny, 


and consequently does not cause chalk 


to “skip” or undue glare to develop 
over a period of time. This superior 
writing surface takes chalk easily, and 
assures much easier erasure. 
Another outstanding 
Nucite is its color. It is available in 
attractive shades of green and ivory, 
as well as black. These shades have 


been specially selected to promote 


feature of 





better lighting, 


and to protect stu- 


dents’ eyesight. 

Nucite boards can be washed as 
frequently as desired without dam- 
age. They are glass, and therefore 
non-absorbent, odorless, stain-proof. 
They are easy to install, strong and 
durable. And although slightly high- 
er in cost than ordinary boards, they 
are well worth the difference. Send 
the coupon for free literature giving 
complete information. 


"PITTSBURGH" sland for Duality Class 


At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass. 


NUCITE 


GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2122 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
which gives the facts about Nucite Glass Chalkboard. 


Street __. 





City | eee 





! 
| 
| Name _. 
L] 
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human patients. Final scenes show mod- 
ern immunization and point the way for 
future work. 

The material is well organized on the 
whole and so clearly developed that the 
film can be used for motivation pur- 
poses or for summary or for information 
in science at a number of levels. Al- 
though a commercial film, “Man Against 
Microbe” is free of advertising and is of 
an acceptable educational quality. Two 
minor faults were noticed: (1) the 
titling tends to be verbose and (2) there 
is a confusion of protozoa with germs 
at one point. Perhaps the most severe 
criticism is that the film somehow fails 
to create a feeling of excitement and ad- 
venture.—Reviewed by a committee com- 
prised of H. Emmetr Brown, Rose 
Wyter, F. T. Howarp, N. Exprep Binc- 
HAM and Husert M. Evans, all of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Auton I, Locknart of the Horace Mann 
School, and Henry AvveRFER of the 
Dalton School. 


WHEN WATER ANIMALS BEGAN 


TO LIVE ON LAND. 16 mm., sound 
on film. 1 reel. Distributed by Bell 










































and Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 

mont Avenue, Chicago. 

Rating: age level, junior high school 
through college, particularly good in 
biology classes studying the development 
of life; quality of photography, excel- 
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Coming Meetings 


May 3-4—American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 10-I18—Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 1|7-18—Regional Conference on Consumer Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

June 3-6—Special Libraries Association, Indianap- 
olis. 

June 30-July 4—National 
Milwaukee. 

Oct. 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 


Education Association, 


City. 

Oct. 14-18—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Detroit. 

Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 


per. 

Oct. 20-24—American Dietetic Association, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 

Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education Association, St. 


Paul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 25-26—Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

Nov. I-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons, 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 


.~ pe—cumanens Education Association, Little 
ock. 
Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 


Moines. 
Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 
Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 
Nov. 15-l6—Iidaho Education Association, Boise. 
Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth, 
Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 
Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 








| - ~ 
Maxe your Instrument 


dollar do maximum duty. 
Buy Instruments of Amer- 
ican manufacture 
the maker’s name on 
Avoid purchase of 
Instruments of unknown 
origin, which are dear at 
any price. 

Grand 
struments are made by 


and most reliable 
Instrument 
They 
many 
leading 
E> | College 
likewise by many perform- 
Major Symphony 


| PORTABLE 


AT NEY 
LOW PRITE 





with 
the 


York, U.S.A,, 
Rapids In- 


America’s oldest 
Band 
makers. 
are used by 
of America’s 
School and 
Bands, and 


Orchestras. 


A VASTLY BETTER 
| MORE EFFICIENT 


BELT SANDER 





lent; selection of scenes, excellent; spoken 
commentary, excellent. 

Here is the story of the conquest of 
the land by the animals. To do this, 
animals had to develop means of adapt- 
ing themselves to an entirely new set 
of living conditions. The contacts in 
environmental conditions are shown and 
then scenes are shown where an animal 
has successfully made the adaptation. 
For instances, dinosaur reptiles are 
shown in a swampy habitat, then it is 
illustrated how amphibians, frogs and 
salamanders have successfully bridged 
the gap from water to land. The re- 
mainder of the movie is given over to 
excellent illustrations of the way animals 
have become adapted to living on land. 
Such adaptations are: the development 
of legs as a means of locomotion on 
land, ze. lizards and alligators; the 
development of a tough skin against 
drying, as in alligators; internal fertil- 
ization of eggs, illustrated by the skunk 
which bears its young alive; the protec- 
tive coloring and protected eyes, illus 
trated by the chameleon, and the adapta 
tion to obtaining of food on land. 

This film is excellently prepared and 
should prove extremely useful in teach- 
ing the way animals have solved many 
problems in their development over vast 
periods of time.—Reviewed by the fore- 
going committee. 
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Worth its weight in gold in the maintenance of 
DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, etc. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


Excellent for 


Precision built in every detail and incorporating many superior- 





Investigate before you buy — write for free litera- 
ture on these three super-value lines — let us show you how 
that Band Instrument dollar will do a maximum job for you. 
Valuable facts and proof are yours for the asking. 


YoRK. 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTUMENTS since 1882 
Dept. NS-5 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ities of design and construction, the LITTLE GIANT is the 
last word in Portable belt sanders—the product of more than 
25 years of intensive specialization in the manufacture of sand- 
ing equipment. It carries a full 4-inch belt and has unusual 
production capacity; yet it costs no more than the well-built 
3-inch machines now on the market. Send for the complete facts 
TODAY. The LITTLE GIANT will save its cost many times 


over in maintenance work alone. 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 


DEPT. NS-540... MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ONE FOR THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE: (X=P-12) 


The schoolmaster may read this equation: X equals P minus 
12. But it means: X equals P-twelve. The extra-heavy galva- 
nizing on Page Fence is called “’P-12. And X represents the 
great number of years it will resist corrosion. But exceptional 
durability is but one of many Page advantages. Choose from 
5 superior metals and varied heights and styles to meet 
your needs or local conditions. Specify Page's exclusive 
winged channel post for greater strength. 


97 Page distributors are local, reliable and long-experienced 
fence erectors. They will help you plan the right fence after 
individual study of your fence problem. Write PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh or San Francisco for book, “Fence Facts.” 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


-Ftmertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce /§§3 








a 
. yowr best buy ! 
e Get 20 important advantages that mean more 
Horn Bleachers were the 


original telescoping They're still the 


Write illustrated literature. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. N-5, Fort Dodge, lowa 


Also Makers of Horn Folding Partitions. . . 


value, more capacity. 
gym seat. 
best buy! for new 


+ Thousands in Use from Coast to Coast 























Dudley ——— 


FAVORITE LOCKS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Millions of Dudley Locks have been bought 
by schools whose continued patronage is 
evidence of satisfactory service. 

Dudley RD-2 is leader of the famous Dudley 
keyless padlock line. Furnished with stain- 
less steel, solid duralumin or brass case. 
Black and white enameled dial. 64,000 pos- 
sible combinations. 

Dudley S-540 master-keyed combination 
locker lock has features found only in Dudley 
School Locks using the locking cylinder and 
unique operating key. Combinations of 


Dudley locks may be changed in sec- 
I onds instead of minutes. 
DUDLEY Wes CORPORATION 


325 N. Wells St., Dept. D-5, Chicago, Ill. 







New Catalog Sent Free! 


Gives complete descriptions of locks il- 
lustrated here and all other Dudley 
School Locks. Also outlines complete 
Dudley service, which includes mainte- 
nance of staff of over 70 experts. Write 
for this catalog today. 
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BOOK ON 


DUSTPROOFING 
OF TENNIS COURTS * PLAYGROUNDS 
ATHLETIC FIELDS * BALL DIAMONDS 


Contains complete details about the colorless, 
odorless, harmless, non-staining method of 
ending dust and weeds that has been used by 
schools, camps, parks and tennis clubs for 
over 25 years. 


This New Book Answers These Questions: 


@ What is Solvay Calcium Chloride? 
@ How does it work? 
© How is it used? In what quantities? 
©@ Why is no equipment or previous experi- 
ence necessary for its use? 
@ Where should Solvay Calcium Chloride be 
used? 
Send for your co 
No charge or o 


today. 
igation. 


SOLVAY SALES pg a 





| 40 Rector Street, New York, | 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me a free copy of your new book “‘Clean P 

I White Flakes of Solvay Calcium Chloride END DUST AND 
|‘ WEEDS! i 
. IIIs cnsshlbieondontencisaenlcsdenkaenctbannn dan sebsketbediinbiae dildilllapaianiisadidiademniselanaieed 
DUNN cscs csshotctaduaiosateerbessscesoosan sta A icteicdriaiitcinititencsl | 
I 
I ins sissies css cnvexsinsisosiees’sccesniimnstitapabiiahadaaaltaadaiedensiiesed iad Mipatiainiaiaiediibiinsiandsiaiea i 
I en oP eps State...... 72-540 I 
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This is PEABODY No. 260 Movable Desk 
The Desk that has Made Better Teaching Possible! 


Use it with Your Present Fixed 
Seating—Order a Few at a Time 


Pupils that have poor sight need more light—seat them nearer 
the window. Those who are hard of hearing, place them 
closer to the teacher’s desk. Those who are under size or those 


who are crippled or deformed can be seated comfortably in 
No. 260, because this movable desk is adjustable. Every school 
room should have one or more Peabody No. 260 Movable 
Desks for children who need special attention. Write today 
for prices and further details about this flexible type of seating. 


Peabody Seating Co., Box 3, No. Manchester, Ind. 








In rural schools where there are children of all sizes, 
Peabody No. 260 is at its best. These desks can be 
adjusted to handle all children comfortably. Picture 
at left was taken in Hanover Rural! School, Polk 


County. Iowa. 
















For Dramatizing Blackboard Messages 


USE 
BINNEY & SMITH PROTECT YOUR BLACKBOARD 


EQUIPMENT BY SUPPLYING 
FAMOUS GOLD MEDAL 


COLORED CHALKS | ovsrsss cxavo 


and ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 








Gold Medal Colored Chalks are a 
These Gold Medal chalks are free 
from irritating dust and gritty 
particles. 

Other Gold Medal Products 
famous for dependability and 
high quality include Crayola Col- 
ored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed 
Crayon, Artista Water Colors, 
anes Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material 
and Shaw Finger Paint. 


oo BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


—— 41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 







modern essential for conveying em- 
phasis and impressiveness to blackboard 


messages. Every schoolroom should be 






supplied with this important aid. 





GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 
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NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 





Dr. Arvitte WHEELER recently was 
elected superintendent of schools at Ash- 
land, Ky. Doctor Wheeler is professor 
of education at Western State College of 
Colorado. He will succeed Dr. W. L. 
BROOKER. 

R. H. Sorenson of Cleveland, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent at Chat- 
held, Minn. 

VARDAMAN FLynrt of Magee, Miss., has 
been elected superintendent of Randolph 
Consolidated School, Pontotoc, Miss., for 
next year, succeeding A. M. Briscoe. 

O. A. Martinettl, principal of Chester 
High School, Chester, Vt., has been 
elected superintendent of the Central 
Windham District in Windham County, 
Vermont. He succeeds Guy W. Powers, 
who will become superintendent of grade 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

W. R. Gore has been appointed to 
Paut W. Nessit, who has re- 
superintendent at 


schools of 


Succ eed 
signed recently as 
Walsenburg, Colo. 

Roy A. Norsteb, principal at Leonidas, 
Minn.., the last thirteen 
been elected superintendent at Harmon, 
Minn. 

Dr. Frank Sweeney is the new super- 
Newburyport, 


for years, has 


intendent of schools at 


Mass. 

Dr. CLARENCI 
reappointed to the superintendency of 
the Montgomery city and county schools, 
Montgomery, Ala., for another four year 
term. Doctor Dannelly has been super- 
intendent at Montgomery for the last 


M. DanneELLy has been 


twenty-five years. 

Morton JouNnson, principal of Kirk 
land High School, Kirkland, Wash., has 
been named to succeed Paut M. Pair as 
superintendent of Kirkland schools. He 
will take over the job on a two year 
contract June 30. 

Wituiam H. Jounson has been reap- 
pointed superintendent of Chicago pub- 
lic schools for another four year term. 


Principals 
FrepertickK M. RAvuBINGER, assistant 
principal of Glenfield Junior High 


School, Montclair, N. J., is to become 
principal of the new Passaic Valley High 
School, Little Falls, N. J., on July 1. 

ABRAHAM COHEN has been named prin- 
cipal of Junior High School 184, Man- 
hattan, succeeding Davin GoLpwasser, 
who has been transferred to the office of 
Dr. Joun E. Wane, deputy and associate 
superintendent of schools, in charge of 
buildings. 

R. C. Guy, principal of the Caldwell 
High School, Caldwell, Kan., has been 
elected principal of both junior and 
senior high schools at Garden City, Kan. 
J. R. Jones, now senior principal, is the 
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new superintendent at Garden City, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Ira O. Scort. 

Davip A. Preirrer, vice principal of 
the Sonoma Valley Union High School, 
Sonoma, Calif., has been appointed act- 
ing principal to succeed the late Louts 
GOLTON. 

WitiiaM W. Prosert, principal of Jef- 
School, Bergenfield, N. J., has 
been appointed principal of Bergenfield’s 
new senior high school. 

Ipris K. Bortz has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., to succeed Watter S. Tatum. 

Donatp Dike, who has been acting 
principal of Athol High School, Athol, 


ferson 


Mass., since September 1938, was recently 
appointed principal of the school. 

Harovp E. Davey, principal of Bergen 
High School, Bergen, N. Y., will become 
principal of Griffith Institute at Spring- 
ville, N. Y., in June. Griffith Institute is 
the name of the public high school at 
Springville, which has an enrollment of 
800 pupils. 

A. J. Hacen, principal at Irving Junior 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been appointed principal of West High 
School, Salt Lake City. He will succeed 
Frep D. Keever, who is retiring. 

Grorce S$. Wuitney, for the last eight 
principal, Antwerp High 


years vice 





@ It has everything! 


perfection. 








GREATEST STEP FORWARD fapee 


in Slicing Machine History 


Acclaimed 
everywhere as the last word in slicing machine 
A de luxe slicer that meets today’s 
demand for easier, faster, cleaner food slicing. 


Don’t try to get along with an old-timer or a 











slicer that is undersize for your needs. Get the 
facts about this super-slicer. 
eke SEND 
U.S. SLICING | | seen”, MACHINE CO. 
World's Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers THE COUPON 
and Steak Delicators 
La Porte, Indiana RIGHT NOW 
U. S. Slicing Machine 
95 s Co. NAME... seriisissidcahagaaneestadactmiecietiieasoteian 
gy La Porte, Indiana 
Neen eee 
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School, Antwerp, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal, succeeding Harotp P. 


HAYDEN. 


Dexter G. Tivroer, principal, Garner- 


ville, N. Y., has been named principal 


of the Wallkill Central School, Wallkill, 


N. Y., for the coming year. 


Vicror Satispury, principal of the 


high school at Graysville, Ohio, has been 
chosen as principal of the high school at 
W oodsfield, Ohio. 

Russett S. Reap has been appointed 
principal of the new junior high school 
No. 2, Trenton, N. J. Katuryn A. 
Mircuett has been appointed vice prin- 
cipal. Both appointments are effective 
July 1. 

Joun H. Bett, principal of Pinkerton 
Academy, Derry, N. H., will be suc 
ceeded June 30 by Srantey W. 
Wricut, present headmaster of Goffs 
town High School, Goffstown, N. H. 

Leonarp J. MitcHELL was appointed 
principal of the new junior high school 
to be housed in the present high school 
building at Hillside, N. J. 

Ross BercMAN has assumed the post 
of principal at West High School, 
Aurora, Ill. 


on 


In the Colleges 


Pror. Harotp S. Turtrre of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has been 
named coordinator of the study of the 


Boy..« 
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The “Steeltonian” economical- 
ly dry cleans and polishes 


wood, linoleum, asphalt tile and rubber tile floors. 
Produces a non- 


It seals out dirt and moisture. 
slippery surface easy to maintain. 


influence of junior high school organi- 
zation and curriculum on attitudes of 
pupils toward further education and civic 
duty and on emotional adjustment, 
which is being sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the 
N.E.A. 

Dr. Ervar W. Jacossen, superintend- 
ent of schools, Oakland, Calif., has re- 
signed to become dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Education. Doc- 
tor Jacobsen will be succeeded as superin- 
tendent by Witt1AM F. Ewing, assistant 
superintendent since 1927. 

Fevix Mortey, editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, was appointed to the presidency 
of Haverford College recently. He will 
assume his new duties next September, 
succeeding Witit1aMm Wistar Comfort, 
who is retiring after twenty-three years 
as head of Haverford. 

Dr. Ropert FRANKLIN Poote of North 
Carolina State College has been named 
president of Clemson College in South 
Carolina. 

Dr. Joun W. Gaines, has announced 
his resignation as president of Bethel 
Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, Ky., and 
KENNETH R. Patterson of Mayfield, Ky., 
will succeed him in July. Mr. Patterson 
has been superintendent at Mayfield for 
eighteen years. 

Curis C. Rossey of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been named president of the Jersey 


(G dol Ike this Steeltonian : 





City State Teachers College. Dr. Roy L. 
SHAFFER, whom Mr. Rossey succeeds, 
has been appointed president of Newark 
State Teachers College. Mr. Rossey has 
been dean of instruction at the college 
for the last three years. 

Dr. Lincotn B. Hace becomes acting 
president of Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Ind., May 1, the date the resigna- 
tion of Presipent F. Marion Smitu be- 
came effective. Doctor Hale has been 
dean and registrar of the college. 


Retirements and Resignations 

Dr. Wacter E. Russect, Wicsert G. 
Macett and San Lorenzo MERRIMAN, 
three veteran Maine normal school prin- 
cipals, will retire from their posts at Gor 
ham, Farmington and Presque Isle, Me., 
respectively, at the conclusion of the 
school year in June. Lorry C. Day, su- 
perintendent of schools at South Port- 
land, Me., has been appointed principal 
of the Farmington State Normal School. 
Successors to Mr. Mallett and Mr. Mer- 
riman have not been appointed. 

Cuartes A. Whitson and _ JouHNn 
Cronin, principals of the two largest 
elementary schools in Cincinnati, Avon- 
dale and Madisonville, respectively, will 
retire at the end of the school year. 
Other principals who are to retire are 
WituiAM Cuipiaw, Sayler Park; Henry 
HimMMELMANN, Printing Vocational High 


/ 








and why not....it does all 


the work and RY / AZ cA) the 


hoss:money besides / 


Made in two sizes, 10 inch 
and 20 inch. 


to operate, 





Economical 
uses standard 
type steel wool in ribbon 
Write 


demonstration, 


form. today for 
informa- 


tion and specifications. 





---DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO, ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.., 
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96 St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please send me Free 
copy of your Manual on 
; Proper Floor Mainte- 
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OVER 600 MEALS A DAY 
WITH THIS MAGIC CHEF 
GAS EQUIPMENT 


AGIC CHEF Gas Ranges are the choice of 
leading schools the country over. Schools like 
Kenrick’s Seminary, St. Louis, with over 600 meals 
a day to prepare for hungry students, can’t take 
chances on overdone or underdone foods . . . so they 


rely on Magic Chef’s Red Wheel oven regulator. 


They can’t risk slow, inefficient burners . . . that’s 





why they choose Magic Chef with Non-Clog burners. 


Scientific arrangement of two All Hot Top and two Grate Top Magic 
Chef ranges in center of the Kenrick Seminary kitchen gives chefs needed 


They can’t afford to waste food or fuel ... so they 


select insulated, quick heating Magic Chefs, with space on both sides of the battery for cooking and serving. 

controlled heat, to prevent unnecessary food shrink- * 

age, to save gas, and to keep kitchens comfortable. eae ; : 
° eee , : . ent SAVE MONEY IN YOUR CAFETERIA OR KITCHEN! Call in American Stove’s 

Magic Chef Heavy Duty Gas Cooking Equipment experts on kitchen planning to study your requirements and recom- 

comes in many types and sizes. For natural, mixed, mend the correct equipment and most efficient floor layout for the 


cooking job to be done. They will tell you how much money you can 
save on gas bills alone. Write or phone the American Stove Company 
branch nearest you. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges Magic Chef, 
BOSTON...NEW YORK...ATLANTA...CLEVELAND...CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS...PHILADELPHIA...SAN FRANCISCO...LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE... PITTSBURGH ... BALTIMORE ... WASHINGTON HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 


MAKE YOUR POOREST LIGHTED ROOM YOUR BEST LIGHTED 


on WITH 


COMMODORES 


Here is a simple, practical method to begin 
modernizing the lighting in your school... 
and to protect the eyes of both pupils and 
teachers. Re-light with Commodores room 
by room! 

More light and better light. The Commodore gives 
you 86% of the light from the bare bulb according to 
Electrical Testing Laboratories . . . more light than 
most indirect fixtures. And it is soft, glareless light 
that helps make seeing easier. 


manufactured, butane, butane air or Pyrofax Gas. 

























Low maintenance costs . . . Molded from plaskon, 
the Commodore’s feather weight shade is easy to clean 
. easier and safer to handle. 


Makes classrooms look new. Its simple, clean-cut 
design harmonizes with any room; while its better light 
not only encourages attentiveness but creates a new 
sense of pride and respect for school property. 


FREE. Write for your copy of our new book- 
let on school lighting. It’s just off the press 
and it’s filled with helpful information. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 





900 - NATWOOD PARK VERMILION, OHIO 
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F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., 500 Natwood Park 
Vermilion, Ohio 
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Yor Economictif FLOOR 


MAINTENANCE- 4k; 
SQUARE Feet and HUMAN feet 


Here’s your problem ~ You want your floors to have 4 ) 
a cheerful, attractive appearance -- to be easily cleaned 
and maintained at the most economical cost per 
foot per year. 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER -- 


PYRA-SZAL 


PYRA-SEAL PROTECTION PAYS FOR ITSELF 
In hundreds of schools, large and small, PYRA-SEAL has _ vesco-tite 


proved its enduring beauty and real economy on gymna- A stainless dressing _ 

sium, class room and other wood floors. PYRA-SEAL seals fiat have been previously 

the pores in the wood ~ it fuses with the wood, actually be- s«a!ed_ with either a penetrat- 
ing or surface seal. 


coming a part of the wood. That is why PYRA-SEAL out-  peiten_atr 
wears ordinary finishes many times over. PYRA-SEAL dries The protective cleaner for lino- 


















VESTAL ELECTRIC 


toa hard, smooth, yet non-slip finish that does not chip, crack {cunts ‘errarzo, tile, asphalt tile, FLOOR MACHINE 
or peel. The most practical seal any school floor can have. __ Scrubs, waxes, pol- 
he ’ VESTA-GLOSS 4 ishes better and 
Write for free catalog today! pa anaes wax treatment , : ey faster than pos- 
A d and recommended by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., National 5 hgp aes yen pos ay ae a oe 

pprove Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assu., and specified by leading architects. floors. A: ; Ma) every po eee. § 








VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, IMC. 


. LOIS new YORK 











Decisions are always 
easier when there is a 
variety of choice, and 
the longer a manufac- 
turer is in the business 
of making vocational 
and laboratory furni- 
ture, the better selec- 
tion he can probably 
offer you. 





A look at the Walrus line will help you to choose wisely. Not only has Walrus 
been in this business since the beginning of the century, but during the present 
year, 150 new pieces of equipment are being added to the Walrus stock line of 
laboratory-vocational-library-cafeteria equipment. Why not clip this advertise- 
ment and send to us with your name and address in margin of page? It will bring 
you a Walrus catalog. 


Walrus Manufacturing (0., Decatur, Jllinow 
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School, and Marian Drerincer, Sewing 
Vocational High School. CuriFForp B. 
JouHNson, Sixth District, is an assistant 
principal who will conclude his teaching 
career this year. 

James P. Kino, superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school, 
Maynard, Mass., has resigned both posi- 
tions. Mary A. Doy.Le, who was assist- 
ant superintendent, was appointed acting 
superintendent, and Leo F. Mu tin, 
submaster, was appointed acting princi- 
pal of the high school. 

Dr. Carmon Ross recently resigned as 
president of Edinboro State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 

J. Pierson AcKERMAN, principal of 
Hudson High School, Hudson, N. Y., 
for the last seventeen years, will be re- 
leased from service July 1. The office 
of principal will be abolished and the 


duties taken over by Supt. Joun T. 
KAEMMERLEN. The move was described 
as “in the interest of economy and 


greater educational and vocational serv- 
ice” by the board of education. 

Dr. Istay F. McCormick, head- 
master of Albany Academy, Albany, 
N. Y., since 1919, has resigned. 

Tueopore A. ZorNow, assistant super 
intendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., 
since 1934, will retire in September. He 
will be succeeded by Davin W. Dens- 
MORE, whose position as_ principal of 
Jefferson High School will be filled by 
Arnotp B. Swirt, now principal of 
School 41. 

Roy R. ALLen has resigned as _prin- 
cipal of the Adams High School, 
Adams, N. Y., a post he has held for ten 
years. 

V. E. BoarpMan, principal of the 
senior high school, Eveleth, Minn., has 
resigned because of ill health, terminat- 
ing twenty-nine years of continuous 
service to the Eveleth schools. 

Artuur O. Jones, principal of Wood 
ward High School, Cincinnati, will re 
tire in May after cempletion of fort; 
years ol service at the school. 

Tuomas L. Barnes resigned last week 
as principal of Lincoln School, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Witutram Acar has resigned as head 
master of Newman School, Lakewood, 
N. J., effective after the present school 
year. The appointment of Xavier Prum 
to succeed him in September was made 
public recently. 


Deaths 

Criaupe W. Ranpa.t, 60, superintend 
ent of schools, Ontario, Calif., was killed 
in a grade crossing accident recently. 

Joun H. FIinvey, 69, superintendent 
of schools, Paulding County, Ohio, for 
the last six years, died recently following 
a month’s illness. 

M. Crype Brack, 43, principal of 
Pennville High School, Pennville, Ind., 
died recently of streptococcic meningitis. 


ExrizA Mitts Bearp, co-founder of 
Miss Beard’s School, Orange, N. J., a 
day and boarding school for young 
women, died recently. Miss Beard, with 
her sister, Lucy C. Bearp, founded the 
school in 1891 as a small kindergarten. 

SisteER Lemta Mary, S.M.V., founder 
of St. Mary’s School for Girls, German- 
town, Pa., died recently at the school. 
SistER BertHa, associated with the 
school for more than twenty years, died 
recently also. Their respective ages were 
73 and 77 years. 

Louis H. Gorton, for twenty-two 
years principal of the Sonoma Valley 
Union High School, Sonoma, Calif., 


died recently of a heart attack. 


StstER Mary ALBerta, who for the 
last four years has had charge of St. 
Augustine’s School, Ossining, N. Y., 
died recently following two days of ill 


ness. 
Miscellaneous 

Wa ter F. Eperve, who served as 
chairman of the Cincinnati Citizens’ 


Committee that successfully campaigned 
last fall for the three year renewal of 
that city’s public school tax levy, was 
recently elected to the presidency of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Dittarp Brown Lasseter of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed deputy admin- 
istrator of the N. Y. A. 








Combine new blackboard 


replacing your worn and 


efficiency with greater visibility by 


faded old boards with fresh, “eye- 


conditioned” Sterling ““Greensite.”” 


Every Sight-Saving classroom in Chicago Public Schools uses 


Sterling “Greensite” to protect eyes already weakened. You'll 


want “Greensite” for normal eyes . . . install it before they need it! 


Start your modernization program now . . . a classroom at a time 


if funds are limited. Sterling “Greensite” brings leaf-green beauty 


to your classrooms. 


A request on your letterhead will bring a sample of this economical, 


permanent board. Address Sight-Saving Division N-54. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANELFACIULREES - = 


CHICAGO PEIOHEIS, ELE. 





wus 


Weber Costello Co. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





Eartu’s Green Mantce. Plant Science 
for the General Reader. By Sydney 
Mangham. New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. 322. 
$3.50. 

This popular but scientific treatment 
of green life upon the earth should 
certainly stimulate the study of botany. 
Interest range: later adolescent and 
adult. 

Post-PrRiMARY EDUCATION IN THE PRI 
MARY SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND 1872- 
1936. By Newman A. Wade. Lon- 
don, England: University of London 
Press, 1939. Pp. xvit+275. 
Well-documented history of post- 

primary (early secondary in the United 

States) education in Scottish schools, 

divided into four significant periods 

of development. 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN THI 
ELEMENTARY ScHooLt. By M. E. 
Broom. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. x 
345. $3. 

Discussion of testing procedure as an 
appraisal and diagnostic device in ele- 
A large area of 


mentary education. 








2534 Second St., No. 


Tennant-Maintained Floors are Clean and Sanitary and 
Banish all Fear of Body 


You can see Tennant-Maintained floors in your locality. Our 
field representative will gladly make an inspection of your floors 
without obligation on your part and will recommend the proper 
treatment and maintenance for your particular requirements. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


modern development in this field has 

been omitted, which certainly decreases 

its scientific value. 

Tue Pustic Junior CoLLece Curricu- 
tuM. An Analysis. By Clyde C. 
Colvert. University, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxi +177. $2.25 (Cloth); $1.75 (Pa- 
per). 

Timely compilation of curricular 
practices in junior colleges. 

SPELLING AS A SECONDARY LEARNING. 
By I. Keith Tyler. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
ix +116. $1.60. 

Report of a research in secondary 
learning—spelling in this instance. Evi- 
dence appears to be in favor of inci- 
dental teaching and away from con- 
ventional textbook teaching. 

Daniet Boone. By John Bakeless. New 
York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 480. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

First complete, authentic and care- 
fully documented story of Daniel 
Boone, fighting Quaker, trapper, In- 
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Contact 


Established 1870 


Clean, 
TENNANT SYSTEM 


of Dry Cleaning 


dian fighter and diplomat, explorer and 

pioneer. Out of the maze of legend 

surrounding this shadowy figure has 
been drawn a vivid picture of a strong 
man. 

Tue Liprary IN THE ScnHoor, By 
Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939. Pp. xvit 
552. $3.50. 

Third and revised edition of the 
relation of the library to the school and 
to larger community problems. Con- 
tains much worth-while and _ practical 
information. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE CODE AND THE 
RuLes AND REGULATIONS OF THE 
Lone Beacu Ciry Scnuoors. Long 
Beach, Calif.: Board of Education, 
1939. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Su- 
perintendent. Pp. 56. (Paper Cover). 
Revised administrative code that is 

recommended for reading by school 

superintendents generally. 

Votinc Benavior: A Case Stupy. By 
James Kerr Pollock. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Bureau of Government, Uni 
versity of Michigan, 1939. Pp. 40. 
(Paper Cover). 

The author concludes that “these 
figures should make clear the inade 
quate and unsatisfactory job which is 
done by our school system in develop- 
ing in students a strong citizenship 
interest. Even if young people cannot 


Sanitary Floors 


with the 


With one Tennant Machine you can have 
smooth, dust-free, sanitary floors. The 
Tennant System is efficient with maple, 
oak, asphalt, linoleum and other school 
floors. The use of this system prolongs 
the life of your floor at a saving in floor 
upkeep cost. 

Bright, clean and attractive, Tennant- 
maintained floors are glossy without slip- 
hazard. Children in kindergarten as well 
as gymnasium classes can use sanitary 
Tennant-Treated floors freely and safely. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Schools 
the country over... now give students the kind 


of office machine training 
that helps them to get jobs 























Leading educators everywhere recognize the 
importance of paralleling actual office condi- 
tions in courses designed to fit students for the 
business world. 


And since Burroughs machines predominate 
in business, it is only logical that Burroughs 
adding machines, calculators, accounting ma- 
chines and other types of figuring equipment 
should be selected for the classroom. 


Burroughs’ years of experience in meeting the 
requirements of business are available to all 
schools planning business courses. And, as a 
further aid, any machine information you 
may want—any service you may require to 
help develop practical business courses — is 
yours for the asking, without cost or obliga- 
tion. It is necessary only to get in touch with 
the Burroughs Educational Division, either 
direct, or through the local Burroughs office. 


urroughs 









VN 
e]t} fe], 









Educational Division 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6714 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


I should like more information 
about office machine training in 
the classroom. 

Name 


a 


Ghee cers ees es ee ee ee ee ee 


Address 
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be completely trained for citizenship 

responsibilities, at least they should as 

a result of their schooling have devel 

oped an interest which would cause 

them to become regular voters.” 

Tue Banp’s Music. By Richard Franko 
Goldman. New York: Pitman Pub 
lishing Corporation, 1938. Pp. xvi 
+442. $3. 

The evolution of the band with spe 
cific reference to different types of pro 
gram materials available for this form 
of musical organization. Invaluable aid 
to directors of school bands. 
Democratic Practices IN ScHOoL Ap 

MINISTRATION. Compiled and Edited 

by William C. Reavis. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

Pp. ix+214. $2 (Paper Cover). 

Collection of writings by educators 
and educationists dealing with the pos 
sibility, desirability and methods ot 
developing democracy in administra 
tion. 

PrincipLes oF Unit Construction. By 
irthur ]. Jones, E. D. Grizzell and 
Wren ]. Grinstead. New York: Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 
=?+Zm. Ge. 

An approach to the problem of de- 
veloping instructional units based upon 
the implications of Gestalt psychology, 
with the primary emphasis upon learn 
ing that integrates the specific learn 


ings toward the goal of complete learn- 

ing. 

CoNsTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF ADULT 
Mates. By W. Virgil Nestrick. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. vit128. $1.60. 

Analysis of hobby interests that 
should be of value to the student of 
adult education. 

THe American Canon. By Daniel L. 
Marsh. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1939. Pp. 126. $1. 

The president of Boston University 
presents seven significant items in the 
history of American documents as a 
basis for American policy. Collateral 
reading in secondary school social 
studies. 

Man oF Gtory, Simon Botivar. By 
Thomas Rourke. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company, 1939. Pp. 
385. Eight Photographic  Illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 

The great liberator—still a most vital 
force in Latin America, where he is 
almost a cult—is portrayed sympatheti- 
cally but objectively by a capable au- 
thor. It’s a fascinating book, one that 
is hard to stop reading. Through its 
reading a better understanding of the 
countries to the south of us may be 
established, something highly desirable 
in light of current trends. 


Takinc THE Stace. Self-Development 
Through Dramatic Art. By Char- 
lotte Crocker, Victor A. Fields and 
Will Broomall. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 
viii +339. $2.50. 

Technics vital to acting are pre- 
sented effectively in this closely written 
volume. Range of interest from sec- 
ondary school through college and 
adult community dramatic activity. 
Valuable as reference guide. 

Suye Mura: A Japanese ViLtace. By 
John F. Embree. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 329. 
Illustrated. $3. 

Folk life in Japan, presented through 
a comprehensive social study of a 
Japanese village which gives an_ in- 
sight into the religious, social and eco- 
nomic life of the Japanese peasant. 
Decidedly interesting as well as infor- 
mational for the student of sociology. 
Leirr Ertkson, THE Lucky. By Fred 

erick Arnold Kummer. Philadelphia: 

The John C. Winston Company, 

1939. Pp. 245. Illustrated. $2. 

Fragmentary information concerning 
this great explorer and navigator has 
been brought together in an unusually 
fascinating manner that will appeal to 
the adult who likes to read of great 
adventure as well as to youths for 
whom it was primarily written. 





Now ...in Easier -to-Handle Glass pur 
































The old and the new 
Gaylo is shown here 
in its new quarl and 
gallon size glass jars 
replacing metal con- 


tainers. 





GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1896 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


Famous “* Gaylo”’ 
Library Adhesive 


These New Gaylo containers are de- 
signed to bring you two advantages—the 
handy quart size is ridged for quick, sure 
gripping—the large gallon jar has a con- 
venient bail for carrying. 

The new air-tight screw top protects 
the fresh “live” quality of Gaylo paste. 
Proved especially adaptable to book re- 
pairing and general library use . . . this 
concentrated form of paste gives a smooth, 
creamy consistency when thinned to the 
degree desired. No objectionable odors— 
no repasting. 


The same high quality Gaylo comes to 
you in these new containers at the same 
low prices—90c per quart, $2.50 per 
gallon, postpaid. Lower prices in quantity 


Use Gaylo in the new containers—it’s 
the smooth adhesive that stays put. 
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Re-Equip Old Swing Outfits with 


ver wear 


The ONLY Swing Seat which Really 
Absorbs the Blow and Protects the Child 


Nothing is finer for a playground than swings. And good EverWear 
Safety Swing Seats with rubber-cushioned ends, edges and corners are 
one of the best investments you'll ever make ... in fun... good 
exercise . . . and playground SAFETY. 

The rubber cushion-and-steel construction of these seats is a patented 
feature exclusive with EverWear. A spring steel core is surrounded by 
tubular rubber resilient as balloons. All horizontal blows and shocks 
are absorbed, disfiguring cuts prevented. It will pay you to insist on 
EverWear Safety Swing Seats. They will make your playground SAFER. 

New Illustrated Catalog No. 32 sent FREE. 
Address Dept. N 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD OHIO 
Manufacturers of @ EverWear Playground Apparatus @ Economy 
Playground Apparatus @ EverWear Swimming Pool Equipment @ 


EverWear Basket Ball Backstops. 











—PETERSON— 


Quality LABORATORY and LIBRARY FURNITURE 











50 years of quality library and laboratory fur- 
niture manufacturing has given Peterson the 
experience so necessary in producing good 
school equipment. Proved materials moulded 
by skillful workmanship into scientific designs 
assure efficient and sturdy equipment. Peterson 
experts are ready to help you plan your class- 
rooms. This valuable assistance is yours with- 
out obligation. Write for complete catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
1222 Fullerton Avenue °* * Chicago, Illinois 
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OVERHEATED WATER 


STOPS 










Fuel Losses 


POWERS Hot 
Water Tank Regulator 


Pays back its cost several times a year 


Hot Water 

: VERHEAT ED water causes complaints, 
Complaints wastes fuel — shortens life of valves and 
plumbing fixtures and increases deposit of lime 
in pipes. @ Powers regulators will help to reduce 
these losses. Install them on your hot water heaters. 
They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 
savings alone often pay back their cost several times a 





year. As they usually last 10 to 15 years they pay big 
dividends. Write for Bulletin 2035. 
The Powers Regulator Co. | |... powers sor warer 
Offices in 45 Cities. See your phone |. f ouTter 
directory. 2754 Greenview | recutaror \ hi 
Avenue, Chicago; 231 E. 46th aN 
Street, New York City; 1808 West A\2\_ UL 


8th Street, Los Angeles. 
45 Years of Temperature Control 


POWERS 


AUTOMATIC 




















WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





“Wing” spread 10” x 22”. 
dusting walls, ceilings and floors. Lies flat from any 


Designed particularly for 








angle of handle. Chemically treated mop head is 
of durable long staple cotton yarn, double-sewed 
to heavy canvas. Quickly removable, easily 
laundered. Ask for stock No. 102, one of 
our most popular mops. 


RUBON POLISH 


cleans and preserves fin- 
isheson furniture, wood- 
work, metal work. Ideal, 
too, for dry-treatment of 
dust mops & dust cloths. 


RUBON PRODUCTS C 


500-502-504 W. 7th ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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TRADE NEWS..---- 





New Slicing Machine 

The latest development of the U. S. 
Slicing Machine Company is the de luxe 
model GC, designed for slicing all kinds 
of solid foods in By 
means of the improved “natural pres 
sure’ automatic feed, slide bearing and 


ne school cafeteria. 


tood holder, it is not necessary to hold 
meats with the hands or to get fingers 
anywhere near the knife. The circular 
knife is kept sharp with longer lasting 
edge through an automatic sharpener 
with new cut-type stones and self-locking 
knob. 


style, made of stainless steel. A 


Che receiving tray is “deep dish” 
new 
circular giving complete details will be 
sent on request to the U. S. Slicing Ma- 
chine Co., La Porte, Ind. 


New Catalogs 

New catalogs are now available from 
the following companies: Spencer Lens 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., brochure on 
Spencer Teaching Aids; Tile-Tex Com- 
pany, Chicago Heights, Ill., brochures 
on the uses of Tile-Tex products; Bausch 
« Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., catalog E-20 on micro-projectors 
and catalog I-15 on magnifiers and read- 


LET'S TALK FACTS 





. Sg rr 
Se a 


UNIVERSAL STEEL PORTABLES 


Designed on the sound principle of direct vertical support for 


each seat and foot board, 


thrust and needless dead weight, offering a strong, rigid unit 
whose factor of safety far exceeds its normal load requirement. 
These bleachers may be erected either with or without concrete 
footings and because built in easy-to-transport sections, they may 
be moved about the field to meet seasonal requirements. 

Write for informative bulletin; for cost estimate advise us total 


seats required and possible height in rows. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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ers; Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., “Visual Teaching With Koda- 
slides’; American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, a new stencil book by 
Emmy Zweybruck; RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Camden, N. J., 1940 edition 
of “Audio-Visual Service for Schools”; 
Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, St. Louis, new No. 36 
fluorescent lighting catalog; Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa., a new booklet, 
“Scientific Washroom Service”; Detroit 
Stoker Company, General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit, a new 24 page catalog de- 
scribing the Detroit UniStoker; Ampro 
Corporation, 2839 North Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, 1940 catalog of Ampro 
silent and sound equipment. 

Atlas Press Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is offering blueprint charts for 
industrial department _ bulletin 
boards. These wall charts present ele- 
mentary principles governing the correct 
grinding of lathe tools. 

George McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, 
Wis., is offering a plan book for school 
towel departments. This book figures 
school towel and laundry costs and there 
are enclosed samples of toweling. 


arts 





“Operating Record for Motor Trucks 
and Passenger Buses,” a book published 
by the Dodge division of the Chrysler 
Corporation, containing double spread 
ruled pages for each month of the year, 
allows bus operators to set down daily 
expenditures of gasoline, oil, repair and 
maintenance costs, as well as hours of 
operation, mileage and stops. Distrib- 
uted free of charge, the book can be 
obtained from any Dodge dealer or by 
addressing a request to the advertising 
department of Dodge division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit. 


Nontipping Folding Chair 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., 175 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is 
offering a new folding chair of the in- 
verted “Y” construction, guaranteed for 
ten years against breaking down or com- 
ing apart. The chair is nontipping. A 
person may stand on either front or 
rear edge of the seat without the chair 
upping or collapsing, it is claimed. 
New Painting Machine 

Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 480 Canal 
Street, New York City, has just put on 
the market an airless electric hand paint- 
ing machine for inside or outside work, 
claimed to be five times faster than 
brush application and to effect a 25 per 
cent saving in total painting cost. 








* Sanding 


eliminate forward of wood floors. 





This ONE Machine does THREE : 
floor maintenance jobs ’ 


* Steel Wool Buffing 

* Wax Polishing 
HANDY SANDY is built to 
give you years of faithful 
service. Thousands in daily 
use. Proven thorough and 
economical for maintenance 


sanding and foolproof to 
operate. Very low upkeep, 
no gears or chains to chatter 
or wear. Quick change at- 
tachments (only a few dollars extra) 
convert into steel wool buffer and wax 
polisher. An investment that saves time 
and reduces maintenance costs. Free 
demonstration. Write for circular $590. 


The HILGER 


3305 Cooper Ave., 


"A MICHTY FOINE JOB 
ON A WEE PURSE" 


ANDY 
art 









Smooth 


$125.00 


AND IT STANDS 
THE GAFF! 


COMPANY 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
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7estinghouse Memorial High School, Wilmerding, Pa. Norman J. Reist, Supervising 
Principal. Hunter & Caldwell, Registered Architects, Altoona, Pa. H. F. Lenz, Regis- 
tered Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. Graham Piping Co., Heating Contractor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ins the many outstanding buildings in which Herman Nelson Air Condi- 
tioners for Schools have been installed is the Westinghouse Memorial High School 
at Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. This attractive new school is equipped with 38 
Herman Nelson Units. 

There is something in addition to its high quality that accounts for the wide- 
spread acceptance of Herman Nelson Equipment by School Authorities. Thirty 
years ago, The Herman Nelson Corporation made it a definite policy that each 
representative in the field must have a knowledge of school heating and venti- 
lating problems. 

This same policy holds true today. Every member of Herman Nelson’s nation- 
wide organization is in a position to assist in the solution of school air condition- 


ing problems. 





e THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


General Offices and Factories at Moline, Illinois. Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Portland, Me. « Boston, Mass. « Westfield, Mass. « New York City « Watervliet, N. Y. « Buffalo, N. Y. « Syracuse, N. Y. ¢ Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va. « Roanoke, Va. « Charlotte, N. C. « Nashville, Tenn. *» Memphis, Tenn. « Indianapolis, Ind. + Chicago, Ill. ¢ Peoria, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. « Harrisburg, Pa. « Scranton, Pa. « Pittsburgh, Pa. « Johnstown, Pa. « Milwaukee, Wis. » Des Moines, Iowa + St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. « Emporia, Kans. ¢« Minneapolis, Minn. « Omaha, Neb. « Oklahoma City, Okla. « Detroit, Mich. « Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio « Cincinnati, Ohio « Toledo, Ohio « Dallas, Texas « Missoula, Mont. « Denver, Colo. « Salt Lake City, Utah + Spokane, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. « Los Angeles, Cal. 









FOR A MODERN CLASSROOM 





American Universal Table 
and American Envoy Posture 
Chairs 





eae Educators of every school of thought agree that complete equipment 





for an activity program in modern classrooms includes: 


1. Movable and adjustable seating units for every pupil. 


2. A supplementary ‘‘room project’ or library table with several 
light chairs. 
3. A reserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, groups and gath- 


erings. 


American Seating Company's 
complete line of desks, tables, 
chairs and folding chairs is 
unequalled for these require- 
ments. Descriptive literature 


on request. 





No. 250 Progressive Chair 


1 > Se , * % 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating 


Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and 


Transportation seating 





Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Fr .. caamiicanel 
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| = Grand Rapids, Mich. 
[ & Send me Free copy of Street... ~swossnesecennensenenceunnnesecneneannnsnt sanemamaanenmnanntts 
| z American Seating cata- 
' laa far school officials. City State 
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Side Glances— 
i YNTRASTS are 


often sharpest among schools in respect 
to their science teaching and _ their 
science laboratories. In the belief that 
many schools need help in developing 
science courses and in laying out and 
equipping laboratories, The Nation’s 
ScHoots has chosen this department as 
the theme of its July portfolio. 


I, THE county super- 
intendent a public officer or merely a 
public employe? M. M. Chambers, 
authority on school law, has chosen to 
discuss the status of this office as the 
July contribution to his monthly series. 
Court decisions, to be cited by Mr. 
Chambers, appear to leave the way 
open for modernization of the qualifi- 
cations for the office. 


Svrr. Harold L. 
Greear of Sargent Consolidated School, 
Rio Grande County, Colorado, has 
prepared for July publication a com- 
prehensive view of the school nurse’s 
job in the small school and community. 


I; IS easier for Mr. 
Average Citizen to understand the ver- 
satility of North High’s quarterback 
than it is for him to comprehend the 
educational value of modernized school 
equipment. But he will understand 
when administrators use effective tech- 
nics in interpreting the worth of these 
changes in the school plant. Next 
month Steward Harral, University of 
Oklahoma, will suggest ways to de- 
velop community enthusiasm for new 


equipment. 
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lasses for a 
Graduation 
Present? 


A large proportion of the pupils who will grad- 
uate from high school this month have defec- 
tive vision. Yet when the class of 1940 entered 
elementary schools relatively few of them ex- 
hibited eye defects.* 

What happened to these young eyes in the 
interval between kindergarten and college? 
The answer in large part is use and abuse of 
eyes in critical visual tasks. 

Science is now working to decrease these 
percentages. Schools last year paid millions of 
dollars extra for text books of sight-saving 
visibility. 

But 


Are eyes abused by reading duplicated ma- 


make this check in your own schools. 


terials so low in visibility as to be reading haz- 
ards? Or is eyesight protected with duplicated 
copies of visibility comparable to standard 
texts—produced on the new Mimeograph du- 
plicators? 

You spend only a fraction of a cent per pupil 
to protect sight with Mimeograph equipment 
and Mimeograph brand supplies. In many 
schools, it costs nothing in view of the savings 
a Mimeograph duplicator can bring. 

Will you let us tell you how we can help you 
keep normal young eyes normal? 

Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or call 
our nearest representative for complete details. 


FRE 


have prepared this important new folder. Ex- 


To help you check your present 
duplicated materials accurately, we 


amples have been scientifically tested with the 
Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. Send for your 
free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 


*4 thoritative survey s/ that 24% of high school pupils are 
ear-sighted, yet only 7% of pre-school children have this eye defect. 


A complete, streamlined family of Mimeograph duplicators is 
ready to help you maintain and/or improve standards of visi- 





CU OTTO, 








bility. These all-purpose machines fit every school need, almost 


any school budget. Shown is the new Mimeograph 91 duplicator. 








ae 





MIMEOGRAPH Is 
CHICAGO 


imeograph 


MARK OF A 
THE U Ss. 


THE TRADE 
REGISTERED IN 


B. 


PATENT 
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DICK COMPANY, 


OFFICE 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. H-640 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicagé@Jll. 


Send me a free copy of FB tsibility Yard 


stick. 

Vame we 
Organization be 

City State. 
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Last Word on Safety 


\s a word of warning, 
in the public schools of Sioux City, Iowa, 


last children 
are urged each year just before vacation 
to observe every precaution during their 
vacation play. This year, for example, 
Supt. L. W. Feik advised the teaching 
personnel that the matter of safety should 


be a for classroom and assembly 


topi 
discussion once at least before the close 
of school. 
“During summer vacation,” he ex 
plained, “children living near railroads 
are sometimes inclined to play on rail 
road property. It will be well for prin 
cipals and teachers in all of our schools 
senior high, junior high and elementary 
to emphasize to all pupils the fact 
that deaths and result from 
playing on railroad tracks and flipping 
include not 


injuries 


Discussion should 
incurred playing on rail- 
for 


trains. 


only dangers 


road property but also the reasons 
exercising safety precautions while swim- 


ming, crossing streets and playing. 










iN 


Cleaning Blackboards 


Many custodians agree with the rules 
established by the board of public educa 
tion, Wilmington, Del., regarding clean 
ng blackboards. Briefly, they are as fol- 
lows: 

“A pail of warm water with a small 
amount of kerosene and wood alcohol, 
to counteract the grease, and a sponge 
Plain kerosene rots the slate. 

“First, clean a space along all four 
sides of the frame of the blackboard. Be 
careful that no water runs down on the 
chalk trays or on the wall. Clean the 
rest of the board by an up-and-down or 
back-and-forth motion. Do not use a 
circular motion. Rinse with clean water.” 

If this method does not work, here is 
believe to be more 
Incidentally, 


are used. 


another that some 
rapid and more effective. 
don’t make the mistake of using soap. 

“Use a heavy bath towel dipped in 


clear water, wrung dry for washing and 


iF-¥\'ey PRACTI 
¢ CIN 














, 








( 


wrung very dry for drying. Fold or roll 
the towel and use it with both hands 
placed flat against the blackboard one 
above the other. Avoid dripping and 
splashing on the wood work.” 


The Right Stroke 

What stroke is most effective in sweep 
ing with a floor sweep? The board of 
public education, Wilmington, Del., is in 
favor of a push stroke at all times. “In 
sweeping under the desks,” according to 
its manual for custodians, “the custodian 
should sweep down one side only. He 
should not be between the handle of the 
brush and the row of seats. Dust should 
not be swept up one aisle and down the 
next. 

“The custodian should always progress 
forward while sweeping, except on the 
stairs. Make all strokes alike and in the 
same general direction as far as possible, 
so that the relative position of the jan- 
itor’s body does not change continually. 
Time studies have shown that the push- 





ever 





Self-closing feature 
simple and _ positive, 
merely a glass ball, 
self-seating after each 
dip of pen. It can not 
be removed. 


MecKENNA BUILDING 





eyore .. »« a dependable, self-closing ink- 


well at such an attractive price _—s 


Ideal for use in classrooms. on 





Bakelite case in modern design: 
no complicated mechanism; always clean. 


time. Low in cost. Write for prices and details. 


SUUTRES INAWELL COMPANY 


Manufacturers since 1879 


FIRST AVENUE & ROSS ST. 


teachers’ desks and in the busi- 
ness office of your school. The 
Squires “Perfection” Self Clos- 
ing 
against the risk of soiled gar- 
ments and stained furniture. It 
will bring new efficiency to your 


institution. 


adds _ protection 


Inkwell 


Durable. 


heavy 


Lasts a life- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WYANDOTTE DETERGENT gives 
a lasting cleaning to floors, walls, 
tile, porcelain and painted surfaces. 
On any surface that water won't 
harm, Wyandotte Detergent will 
remove dirt, leave a clean, film-free 
area, and keep the cost of cleaning 


materials and labor low! 


Frequentty, problems in proper school mainte- 
nance cleaning arise to trouble those in charge. The 
Wyandotte Service Representatives are in daily touch 
with almost every kind of cleaning; their problem is 
the same as yours—to achieve the most efficient 


YANDOTTE HELPS YOU 
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WYANDOTTE has 5 dishwashing com- 
pounds: Keego, Poma, Cherokee, 
Cleaner and Cleanser, H.D.C.— one 
for every water condition — hard, 
medium or soft. Each one built to 
make your dishwashing dollars go 
farther whether dishwashing is done 
by hand or by machine. 


WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR, a 
chlorine germicide for all school 
uses. In locker-rooms, showers, 
foot-baths, toilets —in halls and 
classrooms — Steri-Chlor gives 
sure, odorless protection against 
germs. Easy to use — inexpensive 
— long-lasting. 


cleaning methods and materials at the lowest cost 
consistent with satisfactory results, therefore your 
Wyandotte Service Representative can help to solve 
your cleaning problems. Phone or write for him 
to call. There is absolutely no obligation to buy. 


LIE n do tte = / \ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


‘\ 7) WYANDOTTE MICH- 





THE J-B-FORD SALES CO- 
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ing method of sweeping can produce 
just as good a job in a shorter period of 
time than other methods used. 

“Sweep lengthwise on the stairs rather 
than make a number of strokes across 
each stair.” 


Treating Windows Right 


There is a right and wrong way to 
clean windows as there is to do every- 
thing else. In Wilmington, Del., the pro- 
cedure set up for school custodians is as 
follow a 

“Wipe off the dust from the windows, 
wash them with warm water and dry 
them with a squeegee, dry rag or cham 
ois. If the squeegee is used, care must 
be taken that water does not run onto 
the and streaks or 
stains on the wood or bricks. If am- 
monia is used, great care must be taken 
that it does not spill and blacken the 
Wipe off any water that 
may get on woodwork. 


window sills leave 


woodwork. 


“Another method recommended is the 
use of water, either clear or with the 
addition of a little kerosene and wood 
alcohol (24 wood alcohol and 4% kero- 
sene). Heat the liquid to a temperature 
of 95° F. to combine the ingredients 
properly and to render them odorless 
and free from grease. This is a superior 
Wash windows with a 


cleaning agent. 





THE 


“Steeltonian” 
Steel-Wooling Machine 


A practical way to recon- 
dition wood, linoleum, 


asphalt tile and rubber 
tile floors. Ask for dem- 
onstration. 
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cloth or chamois: and dry with chamois. 
A cloth used as a drying agent will not 
accomplish as good results as a chamois 
and requires more time. Inside panes 
and all interior glass can be washed in 
the same way. Use a combination squee- 
gee and cleaner with a reservoir, wash 
windows, dry with squeegee and wipe 
off any water that may get in and on 
the woodwork. 

“The outside of windows should be 
washed at least three times a year dur- 
ing vacation periods. The inside panes 
should be washed at least once each 
month, Whenever possible, inside 
panes may be washed during school 
hours. Classroom windows should be 
washed on Saturday, at the noon hour 
or after school.” 


Sand vy. Smooth Finish 


Should school walls have sand finish 
or smooth plaster? The answer is found 
in the practical experience of various cus- 
todians throughout the country. 

The consensus is that it is practically 
impossible to wash sand-finished walls, 
to say nothing of painting them. There- 
fore, smooth finished plaster provides 
many more possibilities for future treat- 
ment than sand-finished walls. This fac- 
tor is important owing to the trend in 


some localities to treat the walls with 


Floors ... 


day 


FRE 


real information. 


Hillyards have products for every type of 
renovation and floor treatments and main- 
tenance supplies for every need. No job is 
“too tough” to be solved by a Hillyard Main- 
tenance Expert with the help of 
Hi-Quality Hillyard Products. Call 
or Wire for a Hillyard Service Man. 
Consultation FREE. 

Hillyards Manual On Proper 


Floor Maintenance. 


Write today for your copy. 





such coverings as linoleum, oil cloth or 
pressed wood on canvas. One school re- 
cently visited had its auditorium covered 
with sliced mahogany on canvas. Such 
wall coverings are more easily applied on 
a smooth finish than on a sand finish. 


Enid Plays Safe 

What looks like an effective safety in- 
spection plan has lately been introduced 
in the school system of Enid, Okla. 
Every school building in the city re- 
ceives rigid inspection regularly each 
month from basement to roof, inside and 
out: boilers, flues, gas lines, sanitary 
facilities, schoolrooms and_halls—noth- 
ing is overlooked. Forty-three different 
items must be checked on the monthly 
score sheet. Five of these concern fire 
hazards. 

Visit Enid while these inspections are 
taking place and you will find the clerk 
of the school board, the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, the principal 
of the school that is being inspected and 
a custodian from some other school all 
busily engaged. Each item is graded 
with a possible score of 100 and an “A” 
rating, good for one month only, is 
awarded to those schools having a score 
of 90 or more. Incidentally, during a 
recent month 14 of the 15 schools re- 
ceived the high rating. 


ept that way ! 


the part of your school building 
that are in continual use every hour of the 
can be kept in perfect condition 








and the best of appearance with the use of Hillyard’s 
Hillyard Floor Treatments, Methods and NEW 
Maintenance Machines. School a “Hiltonians’’ 
Students and their parents appreciate clean, aici Aiea. 
sanitary floors. bing and Waxing 
7 Machines are 
ik sturdily built and 


operate quietly. 
Co-ordinate 
speed, power and 
weight. Made in 


three sizes, 16, 19 and 22 
inches. Lead the field in 
utility, efficiency and econ- 
omy. Have brushes for 
every need, Write for lit- 


erature. 


Full of 





l 
s Hillyard Sales Compan fy 
5 St. Joseph, Mo. " NAME & Title 
| 3 Please send me Free : _ 
| £& copy of your Manual on treet... ~S siete 
F Proper Floor Mainte- : y Sy 
nance. a on ee 




















AT REQUISITION TIME 
SPECIFY Grrmahonal 


Modernizing your present building this summer? Planning a brand 
new building or an addition? Whatever your plans may be, don’t forget 
to consider the extra advantages of International automatic administra- 
tive aids . . . devices and systems that give you more time for construc- 
tive administration. 

Low tension equipment such as International Electric Time and 
Program Systems, Sound Systems, Fire Alarm and Telephone Systems, 
Laboratory Panels, and Watch Clock Systems ... all are your assistants 
because their function is to relieve you of many time and energy wast- 
ing routines. 

Requisition time is a good time to check up on your present equipment 
to see whether or not additions or replacements are advisable. Remem- 
ber that unless such aids work perfectly, they discount their own 
advantages. When you specify “International” you can do so with the 
certainty that your most exacting requirements will be met . . . accuracy 
of operation that may be depended upon for many years of hard con- 
tinuous usage. 


An International representative will gladly assist you in planning and specifying the most 
effective and economical equipment for your building, old or new .. . a service that is yours 
merely for the asking. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ] IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


. 
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Leading educators the country over 
now recognize the importance of 
giving students the kind of practical 
office machine training that will en- 
able them to get desirable jobs when 
they finish school. 

It is therefore necessary that class- 
room training simulate office expe- 
rience as much as possible, and that 
the type of machines used in train- 
ing be the same as those used in the 
majority of business offices. For the 
most part, this means Burroughs 
adding, calculating, billing and 
bookkeeping machines. 


Burroughs 








Moreover, schools everywhere have 
found that Burroughs can be of great 
help to them because of years of ex- 
perience in meeting the needs of 
business and in working with all 
types of schools in the development 
of practical training courses. 


This experience is available to you, 
without obligation, by writing to 
the Burroughs Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6715 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 











THIS NEW MANUAL in OFFICE MACHINES 
MAY HELP YOU soe 


ee 
— See 


This new manual is offered gratis 
ome) iila-ieMmeolile Mil tilel-lcMme) Mm olelel fel; ee 


of private and public schools, 


superintendents, principals, and iS aaniouan oy 
CURRICULUM Co i 
commercial department heads. ~LONSTRUCTION 


Write today for your free copy. 
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Vacuum Pump builtin Il 
sizes ranging from capac- 


ity of 2,500 to 150,000 


sq.ft. of radiation. 


ayy 





Float and Thermostatic 

Trap built in 8 sizes with 

capacities from 800 to 
20,000 sq. ft. EDR. 


Son 
J 
= 
High Pressure Steam 
Trap — Tappings 42" and 


¥," operating at pressures 
up to 150 pounds. 








Medium Pressure Trap 

built in three sizes, water 

capacity 100 to 400 Ibs. 
per hour. 
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Type **R’’ Unit Heater 
15 Standard Sizes 


| Bt 
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from 95 to 1100 


Whether your interest lies in a complete system, or a step 
by step modernization that will lead to culmination in 
the unquestioned economies of true sub-atmospheric 
steam heating, there is available to you under the pro- 
tection of the Dunham trademark the specific product 
to fit your need as aptly as the proverbial round peg fits 
the round hole. 


Every school building is governed by a set of its own 
economics. General rules do not apply specifically to it. 
General recommendations are not helpful nor should 
they be taken seriously. Fitting a new school or refitting 
an older one with just the right heating equipment or 
system is a matter that requires careful selection and 
careful weighing of many values. For the cost of operating 
for years to come far outweighs the cost of selection today. 


If you are planning a new school — or if you are merely 
going to replace some old equipment — it will pay you 
to investigate Dunham products, to see for yourself how 
their capacities match your needs. A Dunham sales en- 
gineer will, without obligation, discuss your present and 
future heating plans with you. Please direct your request 
to C. A. Dunham Co., 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


DUNHAM PRODUCTS FIT THE JOB 







Condensation Pump built in 
horizontal type for discharge 
pressures from 10 to 100 
pounds and in vertical type 
with discharge pressures 
from 10 to 50 pounds. 





Return Trap—5 sizes, capac- 
ities from 1500 to 20,000 
sq. ft. EDR, 





**Oriflex’’ self-contained 
adjustable orifice valve. 





Dunham Thermostatic Radia- 
tor and Drip Trap—5 sizes. 
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Type **D’’ Unit Heater. Floor type. 


Bulletin 240 


Type *‘M”’ Unit Heater. 
Three sizes. Bulletin 402 


sq. ft. EDR. 
Bulletin 216 


able in Wall type. 











Cabinet Convector— 


Type C “Down- 
flo” Unit Heater. 


Also avail- 


Consult the Architect for Good Design and the Consulting Engineer for Mechanical Equipment 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
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GET THOSE TOWELS 
OFF YOUR MIND 
| | ae 




















Unless You See 


MCARTHUR 


Now—This Spring! 
e SAVE TIME - MONEY - WORRY 
e Order Your School Towels Now 


Here's one fact that’s crystal clear. Unless you get 
your school towel problems taken care of now 
there's going to be trouble. Big trouble too for 
you because: (1) Next fall you're going to have a 
hundred extra tasks to handle at the beginning of 
the school year; (2) Your deliveries will be slower 
because of the other procrastinators; (3) And 
prices?—you can't tell in this unsettled world. 


So get your order in—Now! Don't have any prob- 
lems hanging over to disturb your vacation. Get it 
off your chest—today! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


r Your FREE Ticket 


To A Carefree Vacation 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR YOUR COPY OF THE FAMOUS 
McARTHUR SCHOOL TOWEL PLAN! 
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IRTY HANDS won’t soil these Bobbs- Merrill 

Readers permanently. They’re bound in Du Pont 
washable PX Cloth. Dirt and smudge come off with 
ordinary soap and water. That’s the beauty of PX 
Cloth. It’s waterproof... resists the hard wear and 
rough handling of none-too-careful children. 

PX Cloth, like “Fabrikoid,”* has amazing dura- 
bility—gives your textbooks assurance of longer 
life and finer appearance. If your textbooks are 
showing signs of wear too soon, send for free samples in 
“Fabrikoid” and PX Cloth. Or ask your publisher 
about this superior binding material. 


***Fabrikoid’’ is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its pyrozylin-coated and impregnated fabric. 


Publisher: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Designer: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Binder: Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. Material: PX Cloth 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
‘‘Fabrikoid’’ Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Fot Wood Hoots in School Kooms, 
Huddouums and Gymnasiums 


THIS SAMPLE BLOCK SHOWS | 

AW THE BEAUTIFUL FINISH OF 

Say THE WOOD AFTER APPLYING 
| “LIGNOPHOL 
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IS A ONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH 


For school floors to withstand constant hard usage. 


LIGNOPHOL 


PRESERVES 


LIGNOPHOL protects your floors and trim easily—economically—and for years. 


LIGNOPHOL 


NON-SKID SURFACE FOR GYM FLOORS 


This allows faster playing because it permits sudden stops and quick turns to be made 
without danger of skidding or falling. 


LIGNOPHOL 


BRINGS OUT THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF THE WOOD 


Shades—natural, light, medium and dark brown. See reproduction of various woods in 
Natural Colors in Sweets' Catalog, Page 17, 47. 


NOTHING TO WEAR OFF 
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FOR YOUR CONCRETE 
FLOORS USE 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 


A chemical liquid that will 
dustproof and wearproof 
your floors. The result is per- 
manent—no retreatment nec- 
essary. 


Shellac and varnish are easily scratched and wear off. LIGNOPHOL leaves nothing on 
the surface to be scratched or worn off. 

It will protect your floors against warping, dry rot, cracking, splintering, pitting, scuffing 
and burn marks from rubber shoes. An excellent reason why you should investigate 
LIGNOPHOL for every wood floor or trim job on your list. 


The following educational institutions endorse LIGNOPHOL for wood floors: 


Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Bernardino City Schools 


Ohio State University 
San Bernardino, California 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. N. S. 6 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. ce ¥ 
88 Lexington Avenue i *e 
New York, N. Y. 

Dept. N.S.6 

Please send me further 


t. applied for 





a ULCAN 


50™ ANNIVERSARY 


EMME ‘savene.. 








HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE —NEW 
HIGH HEATING EFFICIENCY — PAYS 
FOR ITSELF IN SAVINGS! this smart 


new “streamline” design will completely mod- 
ernize your kitchen’s looks and cooking facilities. 
Smooth flush fronts and tops eliminate dust and 
grease catching cracks and corners. Handsome, 
durable Vulcadur finish cleans easily, stavs 
bright and new looking. Automatic controls, com- 
plete insulation and improved burner design 
eliminate losses in fuel, food and labor. The sav- 
ings they make will soon pay for new equipment 


in your kitchen. 


Send the coupon now for full information, 
Start saving in your kitchen today. 








New 


New even-heat top with aer- 
ated burners. Improved open 
top and fry top 


New heavy duty top burner. 
Concentrated flame and im- 
proved Radial Fin Top cuts costs 
20 or more 


Neu improved all-purpose Neu broilers with improved 
oven ceramic burners 


New Expando units increase 
cook top area and give greater 
flexibility 


STANDARD GaAs EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 E. 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston * Philadelphia ¢ Baltimore * Chicago ¢ Aurora, III. 
New Orleans *« Los Angeles 


Neu deep fat fryers with faster 


heat recovery 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
18 E. 41st St., New York 


Send me complete intormation about Vulcan 
50th Anniversary Gas Cooking Equipment 
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Let School-Proof 


ATKINS SAWS 


Do The Job 
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No. 65 ND SAW —Straight 
back. Made ry Atkins Silver Steel; 
Damaskeen polish, ribbon edge. 
Perfection handie prevents wrist 
strain. Filed and set ready for 
use. 20” to 26”; 7 to 11 point 
cutoff; 51/2 to 7 point rip. 


No. 10 HACKSAW FRAME—Fitted 
with a hard rubber pistol grip 
handle for easy cutting. Will cut 
at 4 angles; nickeled frame ad- 
justable for 8-12 inch biades. 


ATKINS 
belort bla 


SAWS 





SILVER STEEL HACKSAW 
BLADE—Availabie for either hand 
or power hacksaw cutting. Made 
to cut metais that other blades 
will not—will cut more metal 
than any other blade. 









No. 9 COMPASS SAW-—-Extra heavy Silver 
Stee! biade thoroughly hardened and tem- 
pered. Ground 16 x 17 gauge; 9 point, 
filed and set. Blade siotted pon punched 
—interchangeable handle. 


No. 50 COPING SAW—Frame of 


454" deep, 
turns to tighten biade. Adjust- 
able to cut either curves or an- 
gies. 





No. 2 BACK SAW-—Silver Steel phase BR 
ground, hardened and tempered, 8” 


21 gauge, 14” to 18”, 
steel back holds blade true. 


20 gauge. y Bat 
Filed and set. 


No. 37 TOOTH MITRE CIRCULAR saw— 
Atkins’ dual ground for smooth cutting at 
high speeds. Made of Silver Steel, ready to 
run without set. Also many varieties of 
mitre saws and special grinds. 


Ue 


SAWS 










NARROW BAND SAW—made of Silver Stee! 
as carefully and accurately as Atkins’ Wide 
Bands. in coils or brazed ready for use. 


E.C. ATKINS 
and COMPANY 


471 S. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis 
Indiana 





CERTIFIED SAWS, SAW TOOLS, 
MACHINE KNIVES, ETC 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. = =| 
471 S. Illinois St. . wW 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE 

COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 

SCHOOL BUS FLEETS 

ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
© 





WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKES 









(Ws 






A glance at the American school front finds the 

trend emphatically toward genuine Westinghouse Air 
Brakes as standard equipment on the nation's fore- 
most student transport systems * Such universal preference 
is the result of a leadership attained in safe, economical, 
unparalleled performance * No matter if you operate one or 
one hundred school buses we would consider it a pleasure to 
send you our free booklet devoted to genuine Westinghouse 
Air Brakes and modern student transportation * Write 


today for your free copy of this interesting publication. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE co. 
Pittsburgh, @ Pennsylvania 








Report Card on 


TILE 4 TEX Floors 


for Schools 
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Bayshore High School, Bayshore, L. I. 






Over twenty-five million feet of Tile- 





Tex in service in school houses today 






are proving the truth of the claims 





made on this page. Add to the five 
basic advantages illustrated here a 3. Durability— Long Life 
range of 64 colors and 16 sizes and 
you have further reasons why 


Tile-Tex is preferred for school floors. 


To paraphrase a current advertising 


NY 
+ . =~ \\) 
slogan——“Dollar for dollar, Tile-Tex SS 
is the best school floor you can buy.” wn —— 
be 


4. Fire Resistance 


0. R constant objective is to furnish the architect with 
an honest, steadily improved product that will enable him 
to design architecturally correct floors which can be in- 


stalled and maintained properly at minimum cost. 


The TILE-TEX Company 


101 Park Ave., New York City ° Chicago Heights, Illinois 





5. Extremely Low First Cost 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Improvement in Operation 


HE George-Deen Act offers ample opportunity 
for the use of federal-state funds for the vocational 
improvement of public school operating and mainte- 
nance personnel. Many states have already taken ad- 
vantage of this fact and have provided, through 
cooperation between the state education authority and 
the community district, for special institutes and for 
short-term and evening continuation classes for janitors, 
firemen, engineers and craftsmen. The purpose of 
these courses is to teach operating personnel efficient 
methods of cleaning, heating and ventilating school 
buildings and of caring for landscaping and play areas. 
The movement for training operating personnel 
started a generation ago in certain large city school 
systems. In those large centers in which the public 
schools are independent of the municipal political ma- 
chine, considerable progress has been made in attract- 
ing and retaining a much higher type of operating 
personnel than was possible under the spoils system. 
The provisions for vocational education now make it 
financially feasible for smaller school systems to join 
this decidedly worth-while movement. 


Heating and Ventilating 


EGARDLESS of whether a school building is 

located in Maine or Florida, Minnesota or Louisi- 
ana, Oregon or California, the authorities responsible 
for the schools are confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding adequate heating and ventilation. Geographic 
location has a large influence in determining the de- 
tailed manner in which this problem is solved but the 
general problem is fundamentally the same. 

Heating and ventilating may be briefly defined as the 
production of conditions by mechanical and by natural 
means whereby the optimum temperature, humidity 
and air movement conducive to the best instructional 
conditions are produced. These heating and ventilating 
demands differ for diverse instructional demands. The 
temperature and humidity requirements of classrooms 
differ from those required in shops, auditoriums, labo- 
ratories and gymnasiums. The gymnasium produces 
heavy physical activity, which demands much lower 
temperatures than classrooms and laboratories. Be- 
cause of the conditions of use, locker and shower rooms 


demand higher temperatures than classrooms and also 
require means for reducing the unusual humidity cre- 
ated by the pressure of water vapor. Shops, labora- 
tories and toilets require more specialized and faster 
ventilation than other parts of the building. 

In the South and Southwest, where the temperature 
is generally mild during the winter months, schools 
require much less direct radiation and simpler ventila- 
tion. It is possible in these sections to adopt the open 
window method. The exceptions to this generalization 
are the schools located in industrial centers where the 
heavy carbon and sulfur content of the air makes spe- 
cial treatment desirable. 

Severer climates and heavy industrialization in other 
sections of the country create an entirely different 
problem. Building construction must be heavier to 
withstand climatic rigors. Open window ventilation is 
more difficult because of the high carbon content in the 
air. If Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago and Detroit 
omitted air conditioning in their schools, the pupils 
would be severely handicapped. Medical research has 
indicated that the lungs of children and adults living 
in the heavy smoke areas of St. Louis and Pittsburgh 
are actually brown or black as a result of inhaling the 
carbon particles. Air conditioning in the schools gives 
at least partial relief from this condition. 

If the schools were operated during the summer 
months, it might be necessary to condition the air 
against excessive heat. The elementary and secondary 
plants are generally resting or being repaired during 
the three hottest and most humid months. 

Heating and ventilation are twins. Both aspects of 
this general air conditioning process should be given 
exacting attention in terms of the requirements of 
specific climatic needs. In practice, this is not always 
the case. When economy is necessary to bring schools 
within budget limits, structural, heating, ventilating 
and plumbing qualities are too frequently sacrificed 
for some extrinsic or ornamental factor that is purely 
psychological. Superintendents and board members 
frequently feel that good mechanical ventilation verges 
a little on the side of extravagance. Air washers are 
omitted and, even if installed, may seldom be used 
when the strictest economy must be practiced. We 
recall a survey made some years ago of a school 
system that, according to the plans, had good me- 
chanical ventilation and air washers in every building. 





Field inspection showed that the protective covers had 
never been taken from the motors. The board had 
simply refused to pay for the current necessary to 
run the system. 

Twin buildings recently surveyed are also illustrative. 
One had air washers and humidification while the 
other just blew the air at the fourth story level through 
tempering coils. In the first unit, repainting of walls 
and ceilings was necessary every eight years while the 
second required washing and repainting in alternate 
years. Air washers are actually an economy in building 


operation. 


Tradition Dies Hard 


OR years school health and building specialists 

have been attempting to introduce mass shower 
baths for girls, as well as for boys, in public secondary 
schools in the interests of better sanitation and super- 
vision over bathing. No problem has been involved 
so far as the boys are concerned. 

It is difficult from an operational standpoint to keep 
the small, curtained individual girls’ showers and dress- 
ing rooms clean and free from infectious disease. It is 
practically impossible for female bath attendants to 
supervise bathing and to ascertain the quality. To 
overcome these difficulties many medium sized and 
large cities have gradually developed the gang, or 
common, shower room. In a number of instances the 
change was made only after careful education of par- 
ents to the improved methods. In other buildings a 
few private shower stalls were built along with the 
gang showers and girls were given their choice of 
facilities. Officials noted that after a few weeks prac- 
tically all the girls preferred the sociability of the 
common room to the private stall. When choice of 
facilities was permitted, there were few flare-ups from 
either prudish parents or poorly conditioned ado- 
lescents. 

The recent dispute between school authorities of the 
Mark Keppel High School at Alhambra, California, 
has resulted in an unusual amount of newspaper pub- 
licity that promises to bring the entire problem before 
school communities. The girl in question asked, 
through her father, for an injunction from the superior 
court against the community shower on the grounds 
that “the community shower is immoral and deprives 
me of my right to privacy.” The suit further con- 
tended that 375 girls had signed a petition requesting 
a return to private stalls. Although gymnasium classes 
are mandatory for all pupils in California secondary 
schools, post-exercise bathing is not required by law 
and the board of education countered by stating that 
no girl was required to take a shower. 

The issue is a clear one. Each girl desiring to bathe 
in a private stall instead of community showers should 
be permitted this privilege. If the California authori- 
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ties would follow the examples of eastern cities and 
provide a few private stalls along with the hygienically 
more desirable sanitary gang shower room, thus per- 
mitting each individual to make personal choice, there 
would be no occasion for conflicts of this nature. After 
a brief interval, there would probably be only minor 
and isolated use of the private stalls. Regardless of 
what school health authorities may say about “silly 
and outworn prudery,” it is important that the school 
remember that even “silly” traditions die hard and 
may be fanned into bright life by mandatory require- 
ments concerning certain procedures, regardless of how 
good they may be. Mrs. Grundy is an active person. 
A more flexible procedure in this as well as other 
phases of instruction may save school authorities much 
community conflict which, in turn, affects appropria- 


tions. 


Vocational Success 


R. Alanson H. Edgerton of the University 

of Wisconsin, for many years a member of 
The Nation’s Scuoots editorial consultants’ staff, has 
completed a twelve year study of vocational edu- 
cation which is concerned primarily with the atti- 
tude of employers. This exhaustive and unusually 
detailed survey includes a study of 144,279 jobs in 
2630 fields and follows 15,824 boys and girls through 
ten years of school and work. It has taken two years 
to prepare the information and findings for publica- 
tion in two large volumes. 

Doctor Edgerton has discovered that three fourths 
of the employers preferred versatility in employes. 
Stenographers who could keep books and _ lawyers 
who knew banking or accounting were more valuable 
than those who did not. Personality appears to be 
rated higher than either skill or intelligence. Almost 
three quarters of all dismissals were due to irritability, 
tactlessness, unfairness and bad manners. There was 
a difference in annual earnings of only $139.44 per 
year between the most and least intelligent thirds, 
although the highest third rated on personality earned 
$842.73 more than the lowest. According to Doctor 
Edgerton’s findings, courtesy, courage and cooperation 
are the significant three C’s to be desired in vocational 
education. Employers, almost without exception, prefer 
employes who are cooperative, loyal, polite, tactful, 
friendly, patient, alert, daring, confident and cheerful. 
Although these findings indicate relative placement 
value, there is no implication that personality without 
intelligence and skill will ensure success. There is 
small comfort for those who specialize in personality 
to the exclusion of true skills. 

The Edgerton study demands the most careful ex- 
amination not only by vocationalists but also by the 
general educator as well. It raises a number of ques- 
tions and problems that should be given a common- 
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sense hearing even if the findings are contrary to 
conventional assumptions. The publication of this 
study should be one of the interesting events of the 
educational year. 


Fire Hazard, New Style 


HE New York City schools, under the aggressive 
leadership of President James Marshall of the 
board of education, are attempting to improve the efh- 
ciency of the public school personnel by retiring teachers 
who are physically and mentally unfit. The difficulties 
involved in removing mentally incapable teachers for 
the past several years have been so well publicized 
that they require no further comment. It appears 
that under current tenure legislation it is difficult to 
establish either physical or mental incompetency. 
The most recent difficulty has been encountered in 
attempting to retire, with adequate pension, what the 
board president maintains to be a clear case of physical 
inefficiency. Mrs. Margaret S. Cunningham, aged 51, 
is accused of being a fire hazard and, therefore, too 
great a risk for the city schools. The dear lady, in 
slightly more than thirty-three years of teaching service, 
has managed to acquire considerable popularity with 
the children and also a total weight of 275 pounds. 
Owing to high blood pressure, extraordinary avoirdu- 
pois and a cane, she has difficulty getting into and out 
of school quickly. Her difficulty in getting into school 
has produced an average absence of almost 26 per cent 
and 744 marks of tardiness. The question of her efh- 
ciency has been raised by the board president. 
Offhand it would appear that the responsibility for 
determining efficiency should rest with the executive 
personnel. There must be something wrong with the 
system or the tenure law if, in thirty-three years of 
service, these weaknesses were not discovered. This is 
clearly a case of terminal physical inefficiency that has 
been accumulating for many years. It raises an inter- 
esting question. If there has been no rule providing 
for retirement for physical reasons, is it sensible to 
make an ex post facto rule and then apply it to these 
cases in which personnel administration has been lax? 
Administration has several possible solutions: retire 
this generously proportioned teacher arbitrarily and 
offer her the consolation of a pension; give her a 
room on the first floor near an exit to enable her to 
enter and leave quickly; furnish her with a small 
traveling crane that will deposit her outside of a 
specially constructed window in case of fire, or, forget 
about her and proceed when legal authority is granted 
to reorganize existing personnel practices so that the 
major portion of physical inefficiencies may be deter- 
mined before one third of a century of service. 
The purpose of tenure legislation is to protect the 
teacher in his work during periods of efficient service. 
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It should also be designed to protect the state and the 
child against inefficiency in the teaching personnel. 
The professional officers of the board of education 
should be responsible for determining efficiency and no 
sentimentality or emotionalism should be allowed to 
stand in the way of the best interests of the child or 
the state. What New York really needs is some 
sensible amendments in its tenure legislation. 


Adult Education 


DUCATION within a democracy must be con- 

sidered coextensive with life, beginning in in- 
fancy and ending with senescence. Within the commu- 
nity the education of the child and the education of 
the adult are functionally parallel institutional pro- 
grams. In the final analysis the degree of success 
possible with children is conditioned by the ability of 
the adults to understand and to appreciate the educa- 
tional needs of the children. Democratic educational 
progress is thus conditioned, first, through the educa- 
tion of the adult and, second, through the training 
possible for the children. 

The adult education problem starts at approximately 
the age of 20 and continues until senescence. The 
theory that adult learning is difficult, if not unprofit- 
able, has been disproved by recent researches. In many 
respects the adult years are actually more effective as 
far as learning ability is concerned than are some of 
the years of childhood. 

Until recently the schools have contented themselves 
with providing more or less casual adult educational 
facilities through the evening schools. On the ele- 
mentary level these have included socio-civic programs 
in language and civics to reduce illiteracy and to pre- 
pare foreigners for American citizenship. On the sec- 
ondary school level the major attention has been given 
to programs of vocational improvement and adjust- 
ment without, however, providing for diagnostic and 
guidance service essential in the process of readjust- 
ment. 

Within recent years there has been an increasing 
emphasis upon physical recreation and play with some 
cautious experimentation in the field of the fine arts. 

There is an increasing appreciation of the truth that 
the continuation of the democratic life depends upon a 
greater degree of social, economic and political intelli- 
gence than has been required at any previous time in 
American history. This awakening interest will grad- 
ually produce a public opinion that will form the 
supporting base for a much richer and broader com- 
munity program. Progress in adult education, par- 
ticularly in the socio-civic division, should be made 
slowly and by careful experimentation. 


An Uoitn 
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Community School Leadership 








Before 1923, the Parker District schools, near Greenville, S. C., Most of the 14 elementary schools are still housed in the old textile 
were largely owned and operated by the textile mills and there was mill buildings although the schools are now locally controlled. The 
no high school. Today there is a large high school plant housing emphasis has been upon significant teaching and learning, not upon 
1400 pupils. Above is a scene from the modern high school library. buildings. Here is a fifth grade class enjoying a reading period. 








The reasons for the achievements of the Parker District elementary A fourth grade studying Colonial life in an untraditional manner. 
schools are the schools’ activities. The children help plan their The center of interest in each classroom is determined by the teacher 
work not only in the classroom but also in all school activities. and pupils as they become acquainted. Despite the poor equip- 
In the picture above a second grade is studying fire prevention. ment, the old buildings have been renovated and made serviceable. 
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HE South is often regarded as 

backward in education. With- 
in the South the least equipment and 
the poorest teachers, it is generally 
believed, are in the cottonmill vil- 
lages. 

The Parker District schools, near 
Greenville, S. C., however, are evi- 
dence that these beliefs may no 
longer hold true. Here, before 1923, 
nine of 14 elementary schools were 
owned and operated by the mills; 
there was no high school, and teach- 
ers were often uncertified. In 1940 
Parker District schools are owned by 
the people; a modern high school is 
constantly expanding, and the faculty 
members are meeting the needs of 
the community so well that the 
schools are a mecca for visitors. 

Many mill workers in this district 
with incomes of $1000 or less have 
homes surrounded by smooth lawns, 
winding stone paths, tiny pools, flow- 
ers and shrubbery. Inside these 
homes one finds furniture of mod- 
ern design, venetian blinds, draperies 
and harmonious colors. Kitchens 
are models of neatness, economical 
arrangement and essential modern 
conveniences. The cost? Usually 
about $10 or $15 additional for the 
whole interior. Only on close in- 
spection does one see that the ma- 
terials used are the least expensive 
possible, perhaps made in the mills 
themselves. 

The beauty, comfort and utility in 
these homes have been brought about 
by the public schools. Thirty-two 
hundred people are enrolled in eve- 
ning classes, which comprise the 
People’s College. Here the director 
of music in the school trains church 
choirs and community choruses; the 
teacher of mechanical drawing in- 
structs machinists in the reading of 
blueprints; a psychologist from a 
near-by university discusses problems 
of child growth, and bankers con- 
duct forums to plan investments. 

Here it is, too, that the home 
economics teachers, together with 
landscape architects and others, con- 
duct classes in home and lawn im- 
provement. They leave the class- 
rooms much of the time and go into 
the homes themselves and they en- 
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in the South 


Right: Fourth and 
fifth grades pre- 
paring a garden 
adjoining school 
property. Below: 
Kitchen and _liv- 
ing room resulting 
from home beauti- 
fication project. 
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courage students to disseminate their 
learning among their neighbors. This 
People’s College is open day and 
night. 

A few years ago the superintend- 
ent of schools, the dynamo behind 
Parker District’s unusual educational 
activities, was questioned on the 
street: “What would you do with 
$1100 if given it?” His ready reply 
mentioned the community need that 
had recently come most forcefully to 
his attention: “I would use it for 
the care of expectant mothers.” 

Not school supplies or scholar 
but 
that reply and in the energy support- 
ing it lies the distinctive character- 
istic of the Parker District 
They are used primarily to serve the 


ships, community needs! In 


sche ols. 


community, the whole community, 
and only partially to give schooling 
to boys and girls. 

The $1100 was given. A five room 
house across from the high school 
was obtained as the “Shelter.” Three 
nurses and the services of a clinical 


staff of doctors were hired with 
funds from the Duke Foundation 
and elsewhere. On a recent day in 


the Shelter there were 10 new-born 
infants. In an adjacent room there 
were a few older babies, including 
foundlings and the sick. Also, there 
were the mothers of new babies. 

The staff was comprised of a 
nurse giving advice and directions 
to mothers who were dropping in 
for help; another nurse in the diet 
kitchen; still another on duty with 
the patients and, now and then dur- 
ing the day, home economics teachers 
and some of their high school pupils. 
All this was under the guidance of 
the public schools! 

There are many other direct serv- 
ices that these schools render their 
community. In all parts of the dis- 
trict, health tents and services are or- 
ganized as they are needed, street by 
street. Managing this organization 
are the superintendent, his regular 
teachers and volunteer lay- 
men. We asked one seventh grade 
teacher, who was explaining with en- 
thusiasm the details of this work: 
“With your regular teaching, this 
must take up almost all of your 
time.” 

“Are you telling me!” was her an- 
swer but her smiles and enthusiasm 


sche 01 


continued. 
In the evenings all the facilities of 
the school plants are open to the 
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public. Last summer an average of 
3500 people who work during the 
day enjoyed softball, tennis, bowling, 
horseshoes, volleyball and checkers at 
the schools. The high school cafe- 
teria may be engaged by any group 
in the area for a luncheon or dinner 
practically at cost. A traveling li- 
brary with headquarters at the high 
school brings weekly to each school 
and section of 
the district books, 
magazines and 
papers. There is 
even a museum, 
built of logs by 
the school chil- 
dren; its contents 
are largely local 
products gath- 
ered under guid- 
ance by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Most of the 14 
elementary 
schools are still housed in the old 
mill school buildings. In 1923, when 
the school board decided to get a 
superintendent, it asked _ several 
schoolmen of experience to come for 
interviews. Despite the high salary 
offered, the best of these men re- 
fused to work in such a poor com- 
munity with such poor equipment. 
But new buildings were then impos- 
sible for financial reasons. The man 
finally chosen as superintendent has 
renovated the old buildings and 
made them serviceable. The empha- 
sis has been upon significant teaching 
and learning, not upon elaborate 
school buildings. 

Go to any of these elementary 
schools. The grounds are noticeably 
clean. The buildings are painted 
and have adequate windows. Inside 
they are cheerful with refreshing 
colors and strikingly attractive dec- 
orations, though inexpensively fur- 
nished. Outstanding, however, are 
the appearance and manner of the 
children. They are for the most part 
boys and girls of textile workers and, 
though dressed in low priced cloth- 
ing, they are clean, extraordinarily 
well-behaved and noticeably happy. 

The reasons for these achieve- 
ments are well known to many 
activity schools. The children have 
some traditional drills done in an 
untraditional spirit of sociability, but 
it is the activities that have brought 
about the unusual achievements. The 
children help plan their work, not 





only in the classroom but also in all 
school activities. 

A council elected by the pupils 
decides which group of children will 
furnish a display, such as the frieze 
or the living plants for the school 


halls. The council cooperates with 
other groups in deciding upon the 
part each grade may have in preserv- 
A seventh 


ing the school grounds. 





plant 


will 
shrubbery and bulbs to conserve the 
soil on a hillside; a fifth grade will 
make a lily pool; a third grade will 
sow the winter lawn, and a first 
grade will sow seed by the side of a 
rock wall on the terrace. 


grade, perhaps, trees, 


Pupils help to landscape lawns in 
the community and to redecorate the 
interiors of homes. The center of 
interest in each classroom is deter- 
mined by the teacher and the chil- 
dren as they become acquainted. 
They seek the aid of anyone in the 
district who can help them and ob- 
tain the necessary books from the 
materials’ bureau in the high school. 

Nor do the children confine their 
learning to the community and their 
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books. They take trips. Each fifth, 
sixth and seventh grade makes an 
appointment for the school camp on 
Paris Mountain not far away. Here 
for a few days the group and the 
teacher live cooperatively, doing their 
own cooking and performing some 
service for the camp. The sixth 
grades at one time or another, usual- 
ly during the season when the fa- 
mous magnolia gardens are open, go 
to historic Charleston. They often 
attend sessions of the legislature en 
route. 

Smaller children go on many trips 
to practically every place of indus- 
trial, scenic or occupational interest. 
The children of the seventh grade, 
the last grade in the elementary 
schools, visit the high school and 





plan with their seventh grade teacher 
what they would like to study and to 
accomplish in high school. 

The high school of 1400 pupils has 
a magnificent plant, partly under 
construction and being built with 
government aid. Besides the main 
building, there is an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 1500. There are 
athletic fields, tennis courts and out- 
door concrete bowling alleys. The 
gymnasium is in a separate building, 
with a main floor large enough for 
two full-sized basketball courts. A 
still larger building is for vocational 
education and contains the most 
modern equipment. There is also 
a small building for mechanical arts 
and music. Together, these buildings 
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occupy the whole of a double block, 
with comfortable space surrounding 
them. 

The center of the main building 
is an exceptionally attractive library 
with small conference rooms near 
by. A materials’ bureau houses a 
large supply of books, pictures and 
pamphlets. To the support of this 
bureau each first and second grade 
child pays 65 cents a year; this, along 
with appropriation from district tax 
funds, is sufficient but the books re- 
main the property of the entire dis- 
trict. 

“Showers” to get illustrative ma- 
terials are held at times and W.P.A. 
helpers mount, classify and assemble 
pictures and charts. This bureau 
keeps the records of the units of 
work in which the children of va- 
rious age groups in each school have 
participated, and here teachers as- 
semble to work and to plan. A 
special teacher-librarian is in charge. 

The high school is in the process 
of changing its curriculum. Four 
sections of the eighth grade, which 
is included in the high school, are 
continuing the integrated work of 
the elementary schools. These sec- 
tions of high school children remain 
with one teacher 
for all of their 
work during the 
day. Last year in 
one section, 39 
children and 
their teacher 
studied the 
homes from 
which they came 
and decided to 
make their high 
school classroom 
into a home. They had a living 
room, library, kitchen, dining room 
and bedroom. They planned, meas- 
ured, bought and constructed the 
walls and furnishings, as well as the 
equipment. They more than kept 
step with children of their age. 

Of these 39 children one dropped 
out during the year; the other 38 re- 
turned to school this year, although 
at the beginning only five were in- 
terested in traditional high school 
studies. 

Other sections in the high school 
have integrated work in the social 
studies and English; in the social and 
natural sciences, or in the social and 
natural sciences and English. One 
teacher has the pupils for two or 


In circle: Pupil 
gardeners _beauti- 
fying the yard of 
a home near the 
school. Left: A 
group of eighth 
graders fixing up 
a room in the 
home of one of 
their classmates. 


three periods during the day. The 
“work cooperation plan” with the 
high school and with the diversified 
occupations in Greenville is being 
carried out, enabling dozens of pupils 
to stay in school and, incidentally, 
to get the best possible vocational 
guidance and placement. This is es- 
pecially important because only 9 per 
cent of recent Parker District grad- 
uates have attended college. 

Such are some of the outstand- 
ing features of the Parker District 
schools. How did it all start? In 
a sense it started because of cer- 
tain needs: the need for unanimity 
among school people as to the status 
of children who, as their parents 
moved from mill to mill, frequently 
transferred from school to school 
within the district, and the need for 
better educational opportunities 
among both children and adults. 

Primarily, the quality of the Parker 
District schools is due to the vision 
and efforts of a few leaders and, in 
particular, of the one man to whom 
most of the administration has fall- 
en. This man, although he knows 
Dewey’s and Thorndike’s theories, 
has the layman’s point of view and 
language. He was hired more than 
20 years ago by the owner of a mill 
near Greenville as a recreational lead- 
er. This work made him acquainted 
with the needs of the people and 
with the possibilities of the schools. 

Then the nine textile mills, four 
suburban communities and one rural 
district in the neighborhood of 
Greenville were coordinated into the 
one Parker District. A superintend- 
ent of schools was sought. Because 
other qualified educators would not 
accept the position, the man who had 
furnished much of the vision and 
energy thus far was told that he 
must take the job. So L. P. Hollis 
began to plan for these 14 isolated 
elementary schools and a high school 
yet to be built. He continued to 
plan also for the textile workers, 
suburban dwellers and farmers and 
for his untrained teachers so that 
they might become an efficient corps 
of educators for both schools and 
community. 

All the foregoing plans have been 
largely carried out. Parker District 
schools are becoming famous; the 
community cooperation is a model of 
its kind, and a few teachers instruct 
in near-by college summer sessions 
and go away for the best training. 
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Capitalizing Upon Teachers 


DETA P. NEELEY 


ANY earnest, alert, rural teach- 

ers are making the school a 
place in which children can live hap- 
pily. They are using child experience, 
home, farm and community resources 
and problems in a new way to the 
end that child and community life is 
enriched. 

Rural supervisors are largely re- 
sponsible for attempting to increase 
these teachers’ awareness of rural re- 
sources and their challenge. While 
supervisors recognize the value of 
children’s the 
classroom, a recent study of rural 
teachers’ problems and _ supervisors’ 
procedures for dealing with them' 
revealed that most of them ignore 
the nonprofessional activities of teach- 
ers as aids in solving their problems. 
It is the purpose in this article to deal 
with one phase of this extensive 
study, namely, nonprofessional activi- 


experiences outside 


ties of teachers. 

Each selected supervisor was asked 
to select five teachers under his super- 
vision who needed the most super- 
visory help. The teachers were to be 
those employed in small rural schools 
who were having teaching difficulties 
involving children in the primary 
grades. 


Collecting Data for Study 


Data were collected concerning the 
work of each teacher and of each 
supervisor. Each teacher was visited 
several times by her supervisor and 
her work subjected to a thorough 
analysis. Records were kept on forms 
designed to yield a comprehensive 
analysis. Complete and usable rec- 
ords were received regarding 91 rural 
school teachers and the supervisory 
activities of 23 rural school super- 
visors. 

When all the records of the 91 
teachers’ problems were analyzed, it 
was discovered that they were con- 
fronted with a wide range of difficul- 
ties. Some difficulties encountered 
by them were due, at least in part, 
to their previous training and expe- 
rience. 

The types of schools in which these 

"Neeley, Deta P.: Rural Teachers’ Problems 
and Supervisors’ Procedures for Dealing With 


Them, Doctoral Dissertation, University of 
California, May 1937. 
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teachers were employed suggest the 
complexity of rural teaching. Sixty- 
four per cent of the teachers were 
employed in one teacher and two 
teacher schools and 26 per cent taught 
all eight grades. Only 5 per cent 
were employed in graded schools. 
The problems were varied and nu- 
merous, the range of subject matter 
to be mastered and taught was wide, 
the community responsibilities were 
probably greater than in any other 
teaching service. Not infrequently 
these teachers were expected to do 
the work that, in a graded school, is 
performed by a janitor, a principal, 
eight grade teachers and a nurse. 


_Employment Other Than Teaching _ 


No. of 

Types of Employment Teachers 
Saleswoman in store 12 
Clerical work 6 
Homemaking 6 
Newspaper work 5 
Playground director 4 
Bookkeeping 2 
Camp counselor 2 
Fruit picker 2 
Pianist 2 
Piano teacher 2 
Miscellaneous occupations 19 

29 


Total number of activities 





The majority of these teachers 
were not only well trained but they 
were experienced elementary teach- 
ers as well. Eighty had had profes- 
sional teaching experience. The num- 
ber of~ years of experience ranged 
from one fourth year to 18 years. 
Nine were beginning teachers and 
one of these reported having had 
three months of experience in a nurs- 
ery school. 

Having once begun to teach, more 
than two thirds of the group had 
continued in service. Of the group 
reporting that their teaching expe- 
rience had not been continuous, there 
was a range in time of from 2 to 23 
years in which these teachers were 
not employed in the teaching profes- 
sion. A majority of the teachers en- 
tered the teaching profession before 
1930, but from 1930 to 1935, 33 teach- 
ers entered this field of employment. 


Fifty-four teachers reported that 
they had had no employment other 
than teaching, while 34 reported em- 
ployment in various other fields. 
Saleswoman in store, clerical work, 
homemaking, newspaper work and 
playground director were the most 
frequently named occupations. 

Thirteen of the 22 teachers report- 
ing that their teaching experience 
had not been continuous had entered 
no other type of employment. Five 
reported that they became home- 
makers; two reported serving as 
clerks in stores; one became a bacte- 
riological technician, and one did 
newspaper work, proofreading and 
editing. 

Five teachers failed to report their 
travels, but of the 86 reporting 63 
have traveled outside the state of 
California. Fifty-four have traveled 
in various parts of the United States; 
21, in Mexico; 17, in Canada; 5, in 
Hawaii; 4, in Alaska; 3, in China 
and Japan; 2, in the British Isles; 2, 
in the Panama Canal Zone; 2, in 
Cuba; 1, in Central America, and 1 
in Central Europe. One teacher has 
the distinction of having traveled 
more extensively than any of the 
other teachers. She has visited almost 
every state in the Union, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Cen- 
tral Europe, China and Japan. 


Sixty-Four Report Hobbies 


Eight teachers failed to list their 
hobbies, while 19 reported that they 
had no hobbies. Sixty-four teachers 
reported hobbies of various kinds. 

Nonprofessional activities of teach- 
ers have possibilities for broadening 
viewpoints and in furthering a desire 
and feeling of obligation to develop 
their own personalities along interest- 
ing lines. Teachers must be persons 
of imagination, of broad interests 
and capable not only of instructing 
children but of leading them and of 
opening new vistas. 

Country people and children are 
often indifferent to the beauty about 
them and need to be made cognizant 
of the wonders that greet them on 
every hand. It is the job of the rural 
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Out-of-School Interests 


Educational Research Worker 


teacher to do this, to help them inter- 
pret the things about them, through 
her own travels and experiences, 
through poetry, music and art. 

The implications fo. supervision 
are clear. Guiding the teacher who 
feels a thrill in the beauties and possi- 
bilities of country life to paint in an 
inspirational way the splendors of 
rural surroundings through her own 
bents, interests, travel and other 
forms of experiences so that the 
changing wonders of nature make 
for happiness, large vision and con- 
tentment in the life of rural people 
is a vital necessity of supervision. 


Music Was Common Hobby 


One of the most frequently named 
hobbies was music. Music has a so- 
cializing and harmonizing influence. 
Supervisors saw in this hobby a real 
possibility for meeting the needs of 
the country community. Experience 
in the rural choir and in song festi- 
vals made for happiness, poise and 
freedom of spirit. A few teachers, 
through their own initiative, made 
the most of their own abilities, bents 
and interests in the enrichment of 
country life but through the leader- 
ship of a creative supervisor the pos- 
sibilities for development may have 
been even greater. 

All 23 supervisors included in the 
study recognized the importance of 
pupils’ out-of-school activities as a 
means of helping teachers solve their 
problems. Teachers were led to study 
the chronological data of their pupils, 
their intelligence, their moods, per- 
sonal description, results of medical 
examinations and physical develop- 
mental history, moral character, an 
account of their behavior, their choice 
of companions, their amusements, 
kind and extent of employment, 
home and neighborhood conditions. 

While all supervisors guided teach- 
ers in this extensive study and 
stressed the implications for the im- 
provement of instruction through 
such a knowledge of pupils’ out-of- 
school activities, 
supervisors made use of the nonpro- 
fessional activities of their teachers. 


only six of the 23 
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An example from a_ supervisor’s 
letters, logs and reports shows how 
nonprofessional activities were used: 

Type of School: Two room school 
with practically all Japanese children. 

Number of Grades Taught: 1, 2, 
3 and 4. 

Training of Teacher: 
of college. 

Experience of Teacher: 
in the primary grades. 

Major Problem: Classroom _per- 
formance. 

Specific Problems: “My personal 
feeling is that this teacher has had 
better training than she is using, is 
intelligent, is attractive and knows it, 
has risen to principalship too soon 
(only second year of teaching), is fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance in 
her work, needs to realize that her 
alibi, “These are Japanese and can’t 
talk,’ is not a real reason for a non- 
participation program and_ needs 
careful guidance in planning her 
work. Room ordinary in appearance, 
nothing seasonal in evidence, mate- 
rial not well organized, no pupil 
work on display and blackboards 
messy. Teaching procedure matter 
of fact, uninteresting and teacher’s 
heart not in it. Teaching technic 
faulty: (1) reading methods not 
good, children point to each word 
with finger, read one word at a time 
without expression; (2) writing care- 
less, poor letter formation and no 
interest. Children are shy, obedient 
and docile, all Japanese.” 

The problems indicated for this 
teacher by means of a comprehensive 
check list are as follows: how to use 
materials in addition to those in the 
text; how to ask questions that re- 
quire summaries and organization; 
how to use illustrations to clarify 
ideas; how to use visual aids effec- 
tively; how to utilize whenever pos- 
sible actual normal experiences; how 
to have all pupils take part in the 
learning experience; how to present 
material in the form of problems that 
stimulate curiosity of pupils; how to 
develop attitudes and ideas; how to 
form proper skills and habits; how to 
build and teach the subject as a sig- 


Two years 


One year 


nificant part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of activities; how to plan activi- 
ties in a program of interest and 
profit to children’s linguistic, dra- 
matic, artistic, constructive and ex- 
ploratory activities; how to develop 
free conversation about the subject; 
how to provide opportunities for dis- 
cussions among pupils; how to use 
games and devices to make drill ef- 
fective and attractive; how to arrange 
practice periods so that newly formed 
bonds are exercised again before they 
have had time to fade materially; 
how to encourage self-activity on the 
part of pupils; how to give an intro- 
duction in making an assignment 
that arouses interest and creates a 
desire to attack the problems; how to 
correlate the work around one large 
unit. 


Did Not Exhibit Teaching Skill 


The problems indicated for this 
teacher by means of the Howe-Kyte 
Diagnostic Record of Teaching are 
as follows: From the standpoint of 
personal attributes she was blunt, un- 
sympathetic and unresourceful. With 
respect to professional attributes she 
was commonplace in professional at- 
titude and indifferent in loyalty. She 
was uninterested in her pupils, in- 
effectively controlled her class and 
was unskillful in influencing pupils’ 
habits. With respect to the teacher’s 
teaching procedure, the facts indicate 
that she was intermittent in deter- 
mining and maintaining sound edu- 
cational purpose. She did not exhibit 
skill in meeting an actual need. 

A conspicuous weakness appears in 
the attempt made by this teacher to 
guide the pupil’s method of attack; 
she gives unrelated help to the pupil 
in connecting and converting past 
experiences into the development of 
new subject matter. In assisting pu- 
pils to collect and to organize new 

materials into working form, she is 
illogical. She is dogmatic in aiding 
the pupil to test and use his plan. At- 
tention is never given to individual 
needs. In the choice of instructional 
material, the ability of the teacher is 
trivial and she makes doubtful use of 
instructional materials. Little skill is 
shown in questioning methods and 
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Photograph, courtesy St. Louis Public Schools 


One of the favorite hobbies ot teachers is music, an interest that can be utilized for meeting rural community needs. 


pupils’ time is used in a wasteful 
manner. 

This teacher is ineffective in the 
routine handling of pupils and mate 
rials and her room is disorderly. Her 
pupils are indifferent in their attitude 
toward school, obedient to her, indif- 
ferent toward classmates and waver 
ing in their attitude toward life. 
Even greater weaknesses are detected 
in the pupils’ behavior toward work. 

Problems indicated for this teacher 
by means of graphic record of pupil 
and teacher activity according to time 
are as follows: The teacher scolded 
her pupils more often than she 
praised them. Nine out of every 10 
questions asked were fact questions 
rather than thought questions. About 
one minute out of every 13 was spent 
in interrupting pupils. Less time was 
expended in the assignment of a les- 
son than in any other activity. The 
talked three fourths of 
the time of the class period. Every 
answer made by pupils was by a sin- 
gle word. Five out of every 13 an 
swers were correct; all responses were 
called for by the teacher, which 


teacher 


seemed to indicate pupils were not 
tree to respond without being asked. 
The time each pupil was active va- 
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ried from one fourth minute to two 
minutes in duration. 

Employment Other Than Teach- 
ing: None. 

Travel: United States and Mexico. 

Hobbies: Gardening, tennis, ice 
and roller skating. 

The supervisor utilized the non- 
professional activities of this teacher 
to aid in the solution of her prob- 
lems. One of the carefully planned 
phases of the supervisory program 
for aiding this teacher in the solution 
of her problems was to guide her in 
utilizing her hobby of gardening. 
There was evidence in later reports 
that the utilization of this hobby had 
proved a successful means in aiding 
her. The following statement by her 
supervisor is indicative of some of 
the results achieved: 

“Things are moving along so much 
better that I feel greatly encouraged. 
From a bewildered state of mind I 
think Teacher A has emerged into a 
fairly promising attitude. 

“Both she and the pupils enjoyed 
being praised for the more attractive 
room and the better work displayed. 

“The school garden is attractive 
and several varieties of flowers are 
blooming. Almost all the parents of 


these children are Japanese gardeners 
so that the tieup between home and 
school is good. 

“The teacher is more at ease and 
much friendlier. I think she feels 
now that we are working on a cer- 
tain problem jointly and she knows 
that I am interested and not just 
curious or critical.” 





Movies at Commencement 


Motion pictures, showing the sen- 
ior class of the high school at Macks- 
ville, Kan., at its various classes 
and activities, were presented last 
year as a part of the commencement 
exercises. A local amateur photog- 
rapher photographed the class activi- 
ties. The self-reliant seniors would 
have none of outside commencement 
speakers to tell them how dark their 
future looked and how many stum- 
bling blocks they would encounter. 

Instead, members of this class 
planned and presented their own 
program. The entire program was 
carried out by the pupils, with the ex- 
ception of the presentation of the 
class by Supt. H. E. Zimmerman and 
the presentation of the diplomas by 
R. M. Denbo, school board director. 
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They Call It “Parents Night’ 


N AN effort to raise the standards 

of American education and to 
render it useful and flexible, many 
changes have been introduced into 
the traditional school program. 
These take the form of industrial 
arts, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, music and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. In smaller communities 
where progress is slow and is often 
questioned, the school must educate 
its patrons to understand and appre- 
ciate the work that it is doing with 
their children. Too often, parents 
are inclined to comment unfavorably 
on the school’s “new-fangled ideas,” 
merely because they do not under- 
stand them. 

The problem of best meeting the 
needs of its pupils has been facing 
Surrattsville High School, Clinton, 
Md., for an increasing school popula- 
tion, because of its proximity to 
Washington, D. C., brings in a wide 
variety of pupil personalities. 

Through its principal and faculty 
of eight, Surrattsville is working to- 
ward the new type of school that will 
best serve its 230 pupils. In spite of 
the limitations facing a small school 
and faculty, industrial arts, vocational 
home economics, music, physical 
education and a complete new sched- 
ule of extracurricular activities, in- 
cluding clubs, assemblies and home- 
rooms, have been added to the school 
program within the last two years. 


Plan Informative Program 


In order to reveal to the people of 
the community just what the school 
is attempting for its pupils, a pro- 
gram called “Parents’ Night” was 
designed. This was a panorama of 
the achievements of the school under 
its new program, intended primarily 
to inform its patrons rather than to 
entertain them. 

The program was presented in the 
school auditorium. First on the pro- 
gram were selections by the orches- 
tra, which furnished music through- 
out the evening. This group is com- 
posed of pupils who have had some 
instrumental instruction and are in- 
terested in orchestra work. The glee 
club of 25 girls furnished the vocal 
music. At the end of the program 
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T. S. KLEIN 


Principal, Surrattsville High School, Clinton, Md. 


both orchestra and glee club joined 
to present their interpretation of the 
colorful “Down South.” 

The industrial arts department and 
the Manners and Conventions Club 
exhibited their work in dramatic 
form. The industrial arts skit, given 
by five boys, dramatized the prac- 
tical application in their own homes 
of training received in that field. The 
play of the Manners and Conven- 
tions Club, entitled “Charlie Learns 
About Good Manners,” contrasted 
the actions of Johnny Goodmanners 
and Charlie Poormanners at a party. 
These boys and their supporting cast 
demonstrated the simple rules of 
etiquette which they are learning in 
this club and the practical value and 
necessity of the simplest good man- 
ners. 


Pupil Thinking Shown in Speeches 


As an outgrowth of their studies 
in American history each member of 
the class had previously written a 
paper entitled “What I Owe America 
and What America Owes Me.” One 
paper of this lot was so outstanding 
that its author was chosen to present 
it on the Parents’ Night program as 
representative of the type of thinking 
pupils are able to do as a result of 
their work in social studies. Also in 
the line of pupil speeches was an- 
other entitled “Chemical Warfare,” 
given by a member of the science 
club from one of the regular club 
programs. 

The home economics department 
demonstrated its work in the form of 
a style show. Members of the fresh- 
man, sophomore and junior classes 
had made dresses as part of their 
sewing projects. All materials and 
styles were represented, ranging from 
the simple cotton frocks of the fresh- 
men to the more elaborate evening 
gowns of the juniors. To the music 
of piano and violin, each girl modeled 
the dress that she had made while a 
reader described the styling of the 
costume. 

A striking feature of the program 
was furnished by the physical educa- 


tion department. Although this field 
is new at Surrattsville, it is making 
rapid progress. Besides the regular 
program of sports and the develop- 
ment of teams for intramural and 
interscholastic athletics, tumbling and 
stunts have been stressed for their 
values in developing muscular co- 
ordination, in affording opportunity 
to display physical powers and in en- 
couraging cooperation and the group 
spirit. 

With an orchestra accompaniment, 
pyramids were built rhythmically, 
and various diving acts, chair acts 
and single acrobatic acts by talented 
pupils were performed. 

As a final exhibition of Surratts- 
ville’s progress, a special two page 
edition of the school newspaper, the 
Owl, was distributed to the parents. 
This paper is published by the senior 
class following its study of journal- 
ism in English. It is issued every six 
weeks. 

The principal and faculty feel that 
the experiment was a success. All 
parents and friends of the school 
were invited, and approximately 500 
attended. Before the program, oppor- 
tunity was given for everyone to go 
through the school building and to 
see the exhibits of various depart- 
ments. During a brief intermission 
in the program, refreshments were 
served. School patrons appeared to 
be pleased with what they saw of the 
school’s work. 


Event to Be Repeated 


It is planned to make the event an 
annual one. Each year the program 
should show some growth in the 
school’s activities and some improve- 
ment that it is making in providing 
better for the limitations and abilities 
of its pupils. If progress and com- 
munity support continue, as they 
have to date, Surrattsville hopes ulti- 
mately to become a complete new 
type of school, which forgets the tra- 
ditional ideas of education and thinks 
most of making its boys and girls 
better citizens and better adjusted 
men and women. 
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R. F. CLAS 


Clas & Clas, Inc., Architects, Milwaukee 


AUWATOSA, Wis., is a 

semiurban community in- 
habited principally by persons em- 
ployed in Milwaukee, the business 
center of which is 8 miles from 
Underwood School. When the old 
school building was condemned by 
the state school department, Under- 
wood School District No. 10 financed 
a new school with the help of a 
W.P.A. grant. 

A new 3 acre site, consisting of 
rolling farm land, was purchased, 
which permits ample space for play- 
ground, baseball and other games. 
The building serves as a community 
center, meeting and voting place, in 
addition to its regular purpose as a 
school. The kitchen is used for the 
children and for community dinners 
as well. The gymnasium is used for 
athletic purposes, mass meetings, 
amateur theatricals, forensics, dances 
and other social functions. 

When a one story building, using 
the “H” plan, was suggested, it met 
with instant approval. The building, 
facing south, permits east and west 
light into the classrooms; the gym- 


Top of page: Underwood School 
at Wauwatosa, Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, is used as a com- 
munity center meeting and voting 
place. Glass block windows add a 
modern note to the design. Left: 
The gymnasium has fixed glass 
block windows and is air condi- 
tioned, as is the entire school. 
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Key to floor plan: (1) 
gymnasium; (2) class- 
rooms; (3) and (4) toi- ] 
let rooms; (5) teachers’ L 
room; (6) library; (7) | 











office; (8) storage; (9) 
the food service room. 










Left: A new type of wire glass 
used for classroom doors is etched. 
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nasium is to the south and the serv- 
ice rooms are to the north. The plan 
provides a central location for the 
service and gymnasium portions 
with classrooms grouped around 
them. In a partial basement below 
the building are the heating plant, 
water system, work shop and a 
kitchen, which serves the upper floor 
by means of a dumb-waiter. 

While the southeast classroom is 
used temporarily as a kindergarten 
it is intended that such a department 
will be constructed later to the north 
of the east classrooms. It will be 
seen that expansion in this plan can 
be readily made on the north so that 
eventually an eight room school will 
result, which is as large as a district 
school gets to be in this area. 
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Unusual care was exercised in 
oe planning for daylighting the cor- 

ridors. Except on dark days no 
ee aE artificial light is used since the 

ends of all corridors also have 
preregeness borrowed lights. Classrooms have 
ss: standard balanced windows and 
rags : east and west natural light. 
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Outline of Construction Details 


STRUCTURE 
Foundations and basement, concrete. Superstructure, solid brick walls. Outside walls, 
furred with gypsum tile. Structure over gymnasium, steel. 


ROOF 
Gymnasium, triple purpose structural roof slab consisting of a fireproof material having 
a noise reduction factor of 50 per cent and an insulating co-efficient of 0.15. This, 
together with the supporting steel, has been thoroughly sprayed with white industrial 
enamel. Rest of roof structure, wood, with 4 inch rock wool insulation. Roof is dead 
level with a twenty year bonded pitch and gravel roofing. 


WINDOWS 


Gymnasium, fixed glass block windows, eliminating usual net guards. Classrooms and 
other rooms, standard balanced windows. 


FLOORS 


Gymnasium and classrooms, wood block. Remainder, asphalt tile. 


WALLS 


Gymnasium, wainscoted with salt glazed tile. Toilets, wainscoted with white ceramic tile. 
Color scheme: tints of brown for classrooms and gymnasium; black partitions, black floor 
border, red field and white tile walls for toilets. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Air conditioning throughout. Some direct radiation so that heating is a split system 
under thermostatic control. 


LIGHTING 


Soffits of main entrance, aluminum with pierced flush glass panels for lighting. Unusual 
care was exercised in planning for daylighting corridors. Except on dark days no artificial 
lighting is used, since all corridor ends have borrowed lights. The new type of wire 
glass used for classroom doors was etched. 
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Committees engaged in library work in connection with classroom activities. 
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Learning to Live 


ACRAMENTO, a city of 100,000 
population, has 17 elementary 
schools, including grades from the 
kindergarten through grade 6. The 
schools range in size from a three 
teacher school with an enrollment of 
75 children to a school with an en- 
rollment of 1100 children. Each of 
the schools has an excellent library 
of its own with standard library 
equipment and with the book collec- 
tion arranged according to a simpli- 
fied Dewey decimal system of classifi- 
cation. The school libraries are under 
the direct supervision of an assistant 
superintendent of schools and the 
librarian of the professional library. 
Books and reading have come to 
have a meaning for children in Sac- 
ramento since libraries have been es- 
tablished in the elementary schools. 
Every child from the third grade 
through the sixth grade spends at 
least a half hour daily in the library. 
This chance to read freely has done 
much to improve the general reading 
ability of individual children. A 
close tie-up between the library and 
the classroom is provided by the de- 
velopment of courses of study on a 
library basis rather than on a text- 
book basis. For example, in social 


studies and science there is no central 
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in the World of Books 


LEO B. BAISDEN and JEWEL GARDINER 


Assistant Superintendent and Professional 
Librarian, Respectively, Sacramento, Calif. 


text for any unit of work. Instead, 
each unit has a bibliography of from 
20 to 60 books, giving page ref- 
erences. The books for any unit 
vary from easy reading to difficult 
reading. This setup makes it impera- 
tive that teachers and children use 
the library and the plan of listing 
page references makes the material 
easy for them to use. 

Each library is in charge of a 
teacher-librarian. In small schools 
the work is so arranged that one 
teacher has entire charge of the li- 
brary. In the average school, two 
teachers are in charge. At present 
there are approximately 30 teacher- 
librarians in the 17 elementary 
schools. All teacher-librarians have 
had some professional library train- 
ing, either as part of their college 
work or in summer sessions. No 
teacher is assigned to the library 
without special training in library 
technics. 

The library program involves a 
wide variety of activities. These ac- 
tivities include recreational reading; 
reading for information in connec- 
tion with classroom work and activi- 
ties; instruction in the use of books 
and libraries, including instruction in 
the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
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atlases and other reference books; 
use of an index, table of contents 
and other parts of a book; use of the 
card catalog, the pamphlet and pic- 
ture file, and classification and ar- 
rangement of the books in_ the 
library. Attractive bulletin board 
displays and book exhibits are used 
as a means of interesting children 
in books and reading. 

One of the important activities is 
recreational reading. This is the time 
when the children are free to read 
whatever they wish and to read just 
for the fun of reading. There is no 
definite testing plan for free reading 
and the children are never graded on 
the reading. 

Free reading periods have opened 
up to many children for the first 
time the real joys of reading and of 
books. The success of these periods 
depends almost entirely upon the 
ability of the librarian to guide chil- 
dren in their reading. When a child 
has a book that he can read with 
facility and upon a subject of vital 
interest to him, his joy in reading 
is supreme. If he does not have the 
right book the librarian must find 
the book for him. This type of 


guidance requires skill. If the li- 
brarian suggests the wrong book 
too often, the child soon loses faith 
in her knowledge of books. 

Successful reading guidance de- 
mands extensive reading of children’s 
books and real love of books, plus a 
genuine interest in children and a 
sympathetic understanding of their 
interests and problems. The librarian 
often finds children without any 
book interests. In these children she 
seeks to develop interests. Again, she 
finds many children who are per- 
fectly able to make their own book 
selections after their first few visits 
to the library. 

Reference reading in connection 
with classroom activities or units of 
work is different from recreational 
reading. During periods devoted to 
reference work the purpose of the 
child’s reading is clearly defined by 
the nature of the work he is doing 
in the classroom. He may have been 
asked to prepare a report on the use 
of glass bricks in modern buildings 
as his contribution to a unit on hous- 
ing, or he may be a member of a 
committee to prepare a report for 
the science class on “how animals 


Left: Attractive bulletin boards help to stimulate interest in reading books. 





Above: Even children can engage in reference work for classroom assignments. 
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protect themselves.” The child who 
is reading for information must learn 
to make either mental or written 
notes of the facts he finds. This type 
of reading includes the use of en- 
cyclopedias, magazines and fugitive 
materials, as well as of supplemen- 
tary books. 

Books and libraries become sources 
of information only when one knows 
how to use them. Periods devoted to 
library technic begin with the low 
third grade and continue throughout 
all the grades. Even the youngest 
children learn that books are shelved 
from left to right and are arranged 
on the shelves alphabetically by the 
first letter of the author’s name. 

Since children no longer learn the 
letters of the alphabet as part of their 
reading, it is necessary for the li- 
brarian to spend some time teaching 
them the alphabet as an essential 
foundation for using dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, indexes, the card catalog, 
the pamphlet file and the shelving of 
books. Habits of neatness, courtesy 
and general good citizenship are 
stressed, beginning with the first 
lessons in library usage. 


Begin Library Use Early 


Fourth grade children have oc- 
casion to learn some of the Dewey 
decimal class numbers. They curi- 
ously ask questions about the card 
catalog and enjoy seeking in it for 
familiar titles and authors. Simple 
dictionary work is begun in this 
grade and some attention is given to 
important parts of a book: the title 
page, the index and the table of con- 
tents. 

In the fifth and sixth grades more 
detailed and extensive library lessons 
are given. Reference reading is re- 
quired for most classroom activities 
and so the children are taught how 
to take notes; how to use and when 
to use the index and table of con- 
tents in books and magazines; how 
to use atlases, encyclopedias and the 
World Almanac. They are taught 
the various uses of the dictionary and 
the card catalog. They learn from 
actual need the most common Dewey 
decimal numbers; they are taught 
how to use maps and globes; they 
learn the importance of using cross 
references in both the reference books 
and the card catalog. They develop 
the habit of searching in many places 
for the information they want; thus 
real habits of research are begun. 
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Daily association with books under 
the expert guidance of a librarian has 
made many children for the first 
time in their lives aware of authors 
and illustrators of books as real peo- 
ple. Children like to discuss their 
favorite books. They enjoy reading 
about favorite authors and illustrators 
in “Junior Book of Authors,” or in 
some magazine or publisher’s pam- 
phlet. Formal book reports are never 
required but children may discuss in- 
formally books they have read. 


Fond of Discussing Books 


There are exhibits and displays of 
the works of favorite authors and 
illustrators. The children discuss and 
compare the work of different illus- 
trators. These discussion periods are 
often the happiest time of the school 
day and they give the librarian real 
insight into individual personalities. 

In addition to the periods in which 
classes are scheduled to the library, 
teachers are free to send individuals 
or small groups of children to the 
library at any time for special work. 
Since primary grades are not reg- 
ularly scheduled in the library, books 
are circulated to the primary rooms 
for the library reading tables. Pro- 
vision is made also for the free and 
constant circulation of books and 
other materials from the library 
classrooms. 

Some of the materials circulated to 
classrooms are used only during a 
class period, others, for a day or a 
week and some, for as long as the 
unit of work continues. In large 
schools all supplementary readers are 
also circulated through the school li- 
brary. Thus the library serves as the 
center for all books and teaching ma- 
terials in the school. 

An annual library book budget is 
allotted to each school according to 
its enrollment. The annual budget 
for library books averages about $1 
per pupil. This budget includes new 
books, replacements, magazines and 
repairs. Each school makes its own 
selections of books. Library books 
are selected principally from the Sac- 
ramento graded book list for elemen- 
tary school libraries. Because of the 
importance of book collection in the 
educational program, great care is 
given to selecting new titles. Child 
interests, varying reading levels, 
courses of study and balance among 
the subject felds are kept in mind. 
In additiv. to reference and sup- 


plementary books, each library has a 
fine collection of story books, the old 
familiar books that have been pop- 
ular with children for years and the 
new, modern books that are so in- 
teresting to look at and to read. The 
books are ordered and cataloged cen- 
trally by the professional librarian. 
Processing of the books, which in- 
cludes pasting of book pockets, 
stamping, lettering and shellacking, 
is done in the individual schools with 
the help of child library assistants. 

It is impossible to measure the 
values of elementary school libraries 
in terms of the usual school subjects. 
They are essential as a means of 
providing materials and __ services 
necessary for the functioning of the 
modern educational program. They 
provide opportunity for children to 
become familiar with the use of 
books and libraries. They give real 
opportunity for purposeful reading. 
They help children to become more 
intelligent users of the public library. 
They give children the opportunity 
to become acquainted with books in 
an entirely new relationship, as a 
means of access into that vast world 
which is open only through reading. 





Outwitting “Scalpers”’ 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School at Uniontown, Pa., has a 
printing shop where most of the 
forms and all of the tickets for 
school affairs are printed. The boys 
who printed the tickets frequently 
were tempted to present their friends 
with complimentary tickets for such 
events. Numbering the tickets did 
not help and punching them was of 
little avail because when the ticket 
taker was rushed he had little oppor- 
tunity to check the design of the 
punch. 

According to Dan R. Kovar, the 
high school principal, the problem 
was solved in the following way: 
The printing teacher cut a linoleum 
block of conventional design to be 
used for formal occasions and a sea- 
sonal design, for special affairs. These 
blocks were made into hand stamps 
and now all tickets are stamped in 
the office with one of these designs, a 
contrasting ink being used. The 
ticket taker can readily discern the 
stamp. In the last two years only two 
unstamped tickets have been turned 
in at the school office. 
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HEATING and VENTILATING 








T THE outset let it be under- 
A stood that the terms “heating” 
and “ventilating” will be used as a 
unit; in general they are not sepa- 
rated, though the engineer has a dual 
problem on his hands and in certain 
sections of the country the heating 
element is minimized because of cli- 
matic conditions. But the newer art 
of air conditioning is calling for a 
distinctly new attitude toward the 
whole problem. 

We shall assume 
familiar with school 


that all those 
work and the 
elements of hygiene are agreed that 
ventilation is required to produce 
healthful conditions in a schoolroom 
in which from 25 to 50 children are 
housed for five to six hours per day. 
But there are those who ask, and 
pertinently, too, what do you mean 
by ventilation? I do not profess to 
know enough about this term to 
have my definition accepted, so | 
shall avoid the issue by going to vari- 
Authorities 
that ventilation is necessary to pro- 
duce healthful surroundings; they do 
not agree on what it should be or on 


ous authorities. agree 


the means to be used. 

Probably authorities are in accord 
on the following points: (1) the 
necessity of providing air movement; 
(2) the prevention of drafts from 
movement; (3) tempering of 
the air, either by heating or cooling, 
to produce comfort; (4) the need for 
and benefit of a certain amount of 
humidity, and (5) the need for the 
discharge of a certain amount of the 


such 


air introduced into a schoolroom and 
its replacement with air from the 
outside. Please note the absence of 


the terms “foul” and “fresh” air. 
Ranks Are Split Wide Open 


If we go to the medical man, the 
sanitary expert or even to the investi- 
gations of the New York Ventilation 
Commission, we find no final agree- 
ment on the primary 
what really institutes healthful sur- 
roundings, except in those general 
terms with which we are all familiar. 
But when it comes to quantitative 
determinants or specific factors, the 


premise of 


ranks are split wide open. 

Some want gentle breezes; others 
use a “high velocity jet.” Some want 
10 c.f.m. per pupil; others cannot get 
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along with less than 30, while one or 
two have it down to a point as fine 
as 175 and 23.5. There are the dis- 
ciples of all fresh air and their oppo- 
nents who can get along either with 
incidental infiltration or with 100 per 
cent recirculation, sometimes with 
washed, cleaned and ozonized air. 
Some must have provisions for 45 
per cent relative humidity, while 
others prefer to let nature take care 
of the balancing and adjusting ef- 
fects. One group introduces air at 
the rear of the room, while another 
feels that there is no place like the 
long side. Then there are the advo- 
cates of directional flow grilles and 
those who say just to shoot the air in 
from any wall cr from the ceiling. 
Some prefer “skimmer” vents located 
either at the ceiling or at the floor 
line. In addition, there are a few 
patented or individual systems. 


Each Installation Is Individual 


So when we come to consider the 
various methods 
whatever we feel necessary, we are 
not on safe ground so far as general 


used to achieve 


agreement is concerned. This is as it 
should be, for each installation is a 
law unto itself and presents its own 
peculiar problems that need solution 
apart from other situations. So let us 
look about and see what the field has 
to offer. At this point it should be 
stated that opinions or comments on 
each system are those offered from 
time to time by both its proponents 
and opponents and do not necessarily 
with my own views. 

Window ventilation has been used 
from time immemorial. Then this 
system was rediscovered by the New 
York Commission on Ventilation 
and embellished with direct radia- 
tion, deflectors and large vent ducts. 
A modification has been used in the 
South, particularly, and “breeze” 
windows were and are used to get 
through drafts or air movement. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
system have been discussed so much 


correspond 


since it was given a quasi-official 
status by the commission that it 
seems needless to go into them again. 
The American Medical Association 


endorsed the system but the practical 
engineer and the school administra- 
tor seem doubtful. 

Among the earlier and common 
systems was the furnace or hot air 
job; the gravity method of heat dis- 
tribution is still fairly common in the 
small schoolhouse. Later a fan was 
used to force air through the ducts 
and there are still a few 8 and even 
10 foot disk fans in operation. These 
were replaced later with blowers, or 
multivane fans, which were able to 
work against considerable static pres- 
sure induced by the necessary duct 
systems. The latter were of the trunk 
duct type, which then developed into 
the individual or separate duct sys- 
tem. These hot air jobs require either 
100 per cent outside air or recircu- 
late a portion of the air; when blow- 
ers are used, filters are installed to 
catch dust and dirt. The propor- 
tion of outside and recirculated air 
is still a big variable. 

The “pros” say the system is effec- 
tive, is reasonable in first cost and 
operation, will distribute air where 
needed in proper volumes, is a clean 
method because of filters and because 
humidity can be supplied and, finally, 
will always ventilate when heat is 
needed and even when heat is not 
required. 

Objections to Hot Air System 


The “cons,” on the other hand, say 
that ducts are bound to be dirty in 
spite of filters, that the temperature 
is difficult to control, that the ducts, 
often large and numerous, take up 
valuable space (which costs money in 
terms of building construction), that 
repairs are costly and that heaters 
take up too much space. The system 
is not well adapted to large and ex- 
tensive buildings and does not lend 
itself to additions or alterations. We 
also hear that long ducts lead to de- 
ionization of the air and thus reduce 
its healthful effects. 

Then there are the steam plants of 
which there are a number, all of 
which are well recognized. Among 
the first was the direct radiation sys- 
tem in which every room was pro- 
vided with radiators to compensate 
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and Ventilating 


for heat losses. In addition, some 
extra radiation was installed, which 
was set over or adjacent to a shielded 
opening leading outside. The theory 
was that outside air entering these 
openings was tempered or heated 
and thus provided ventilation. The 
proponents did not have much to say 
for the system except that it was 
cheap; they did admit that quantita- 
tive results were a trifle uncertain. 
To make the job different, the 
radiation was installed at the base of 
metal or masonry flues open to the 
flow of outside air at one end and, 
thus, the gravity-indirect system was 
born. It did give a little shove to the 
tempered air because of stack heights 
but this was more than offset by the 
trouble with this indirect radia- 
tion because of inaccessibility of 
air locks and freezing. This 
longer used to any 


coils, 
system is no 
extent. 


Hot Air Replaced by Steam 


It was but a short step to replace 
“hot air generators” 
with steam boilers. These fed tem- 
pering coils, or indirect radiation, 
which were pli iced so as to heat or 
temper incoming air and distribute it 
by means of the identical duct system 
first mentioned. In other words, the 
furnaces were replaced by steam 
radiation. 

This method of heat and air distri- 
bution, of course, required blowers 
the resistance offered by 
the heater coils. Filters were and are 
used to clean the air; in some in- 
stances air washers are installed and 
even ozonators and ultraviolet rays 
and ionizers are sometimes found. 
The system was divided into two 
groups, the split system and the all- 
blast type. 

The split system compensates 
building heat losses by direct radia- 
tion in each room and furnishes tem- 
pered air only for ventilation pur- 
poses. The all-blast system does both 
by means of an air volume heated, 
usually, to a higher temperature and 
sometimes requiring larger air vol- 
umes than necessary for ventilating 
purposes. But, again, we are forced to 


the furnaces or 


because of 


admit that quantitative standards do 
not exist. We may have anywhere 
from 30 to 75 per cent of direct radia- 
tion and rely upon varying amounts 
of air to ventilate and to compensate 
for heat losses. 

Those who favor these systems as- 
sert that the boiler takes up a small 
amount of space, that with stokers 
fuel economy is obtained and even 
hand firing may be more economical 
than furnace operation. Repairs are 
less; indirects occupy only a small 
space; they may be strategically lo- 
cated; they are especially valuable in 
large structures; direct radiation may 
be placed where it will do the most 
good, and the system lends itself 
rather well to extensions and may be 
supplied with auxiliaries, making the 
job doubly effective. 

The other side is not so sure of it- 
self but it is said that the duct system 
occupies too much space, is dirty and 
does not lend itself well to exten- 
sions; that temperatures are fre- 
quently too high; that humidity pro- 
are not easily or effectively 
made unless air washers or special 
humidifying devices are used; that 
air velocities are likely to be too high, 
and that, in case of a split system, the 
blowers are too often shut down as 
an economy measure and ventilation 
is thus reduced to the vanishing 
point. 


visions 


Unit Ventilator Is Recent Type 


We now come to the most recent 
of the systems, the unit ventilator. 
This is, in effect, a modified split or 
blast system in which all devices ex- 
cept the prime generator are located 
in a single unit installed in each 
room and separate from all others. 
These units all draw in air directly 
from the outside by means of a 
blower; they filter the air and heat 
or temper it by means of a highly 
efficient or effective radiator and dis- 
charge it into the room through 
grille in the top at varying and con- 
trollable velocities and volumes. 

These units admit variable or fixed 
quantities of outside air and may or 
may not recirculate; they may also 
be provided with humidifying de- 
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vices. Like nearly all other systems, 
they are nearly always furnished 
with automatic control, though some 
have manual control as well. Some 
have some special features or operat- 
ing characteristics. Like the other 
steam jobs, they may operate on the 
split theory or may dispense with 
auxiliary radiation entirely. 

Do the “pros” or the “cons” have 
it now? Is this what the “cons” had 
in mind when they offered criticisms 
of the older steam jobs? Here are 
some of the arguments of the first 


group. 
Claims for Steam System 


The “obsolete” duct system is done 
away with; the radiator is more efh- 
cient than the cast iron or coil type; 
each room is a unit and independent 
of all others and can, therefore, be 
regulated to meet its own require- 
ments, and the system is extremely 
flexible, lending itself to extensions 
and remodeling of buildings. It pro- 
duces effective air movement and, 
because of fairly high plenum pres- 
sure in the room, promotes venting; 
it will also give any ratio of outside 
to recirculated air desired and main- 
tain this ratio. The air is “fresher” 
as it has no ducts to travel. This sys- 
tem reduces the cost of a building as 
the vents may be small and the main 
duct system and the large flue walls 
are eliminated. In case of major 
changes or shifts, the salvage value 
is high. 

But those on the other side also 
have arguments. They maintain that 
the units are expensive; they may be 
noisy; they are complex and are, 
therefore, likely to get out of order 
and in need of repair. They are said 
to discharge the air at a velocity too 
high for comfort and for proper fil- 
tering of. the air. Their operating 
cost is comparatively high and they 
are frequently shut down to save 
and the provisions for humidity are 
inadequate. They do not operate 
well on a single pipe or gravity re- 
turn but require a vacuum and con- 
densate pump, thus adding to the 
operating expense and first cost of 
the system. 
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Plant Must Meet All Needs 


URING the last two decades 

much has been done to refine 
heating and ventilating equipment 
and to make it efficient. Certainly, 
it has been made less obvious In the 
Heat been 
sensitive and 


rooms. controls have 


made more alr move 


ment has become better controlled 
through improvement in fans, 
diffusers. Humidity has 


Gucts 
been brought under better automatic 


air 


and 


control. 

Instead of unsightly radiators hung 
along the walls or occupying valu- 
able space around the rooms and 
corridors, recessed radiation is now 
provided containing copper fin or 
thin-wall cast iron radiators with the 
flush fronts of the recesses appear 
ing more like a continuation of the 


room wall itself. 
New Methods Are Significant 


significant 
equipment 


Perhaps the mo st 


changes in mechanical 
have been made in the methods of 
handling the various types of fuel 
and in increased efficiency in control 
of combustion, reduction of smoke 
and soot, reduction of labor and in 
widening the types of fuel used. 
While actual in 
heating have been effected in 
cases, the administrator must 
remember that no large economies 


reductions costs 
of 


many 


in total school operation expenditures 
can be expected from this source. 
Fuel costs, even in the colder parts 
of the country, constitute only a 
small of total 
Usually fuel comes to approximately 


part per capita cost. 
the same figure as free textbooks, 
less than $2.50 per pupil. 

Fuel fluctuate widely with 
actual weather conditions. They 
vary with temperature, humidity, 
precipitation, wind velocity and 
amount and type of insulation 
against heat transmission. They vary 
further with types of fuel, kinds of 
heating equipment, efficiency of 
equipment, personnel efficiency, 
length of firing period, exposure of 
building, degree of insulation in the 
structure, amount recirculation. 

Planning heating and ventilating 
equipment for a new building re- 


costs 


ot 


or 


quires a high degree of technical 
engineering information and a clear 
vision of educational requirements. 
The first is the job of the technical 
engineer. The second is the job of 
the school administrator. In develop- 
ing the educational design in terms 
of functional needs, the administra- 
tor will plan the length of day, the 
length of periods, interchange of 
classes, amount of movement 
through corridors required, use of 
entrances and exits and other mat- 
ters that affect the operation and de- 
mands upon the mechanical system. 
In addition to this information, it is 
necessary know what the com- 
munity demands may be in the way 
of freedom from smoke. 

The selection of the type of fuel 
and the mechanical equipment will 
be affected largely by the foregoing 
demands. Selection will also be in- 
fluenced largely by their local avail- 
ability and their relative cost com- 
pared with other types. It is not 
always advisable or expedient to use 
the cheapest type of fuel or equip- 
ment. So the selection of fuel and 
equipment is a question that requires 
expert study by the engineer in terms 
of the educational and community 
need. 


to 


Obtain Competent Advice 


Boards of education and_ school 
administrators should not give con- 
sideration for 
fuel and labor-saving devices without 
first receiving competent and disin- 
terested engineering advice. 

The first step in improving opera- 
tion is cleanliness. An ill-kept, dirty 
boiler room is a direct indication that 
in almost every case the equipment 
is functioning badly. Make the 
boiler room shipshape. Clean up and 
paint up. There is just as much rea- 
son for painting the floor of a boiler 
room as for painting any other floor 
in the building. Some _ schools 
proudly show the boiler room as an 
index of school efficiency. Articles 
such as “Cleaning Up the Boiler 
Room”™* in the April issue of The 
Nation’s Scuoots will explain in 
greater detail what needs to be done. 


to salesmen’s claims 


If the equipment is badly out of 
order, money can be saved by en- 
gaging a competent engineer to sur- 
vey the whole plant. As a rule, such 
surveys are not expensive and the 
savings in fuel, labor and equipment 
are appreciable. 

In the selection of firing equip- 
ment extreme care should be exer- 
cised to see that what is chosen is 
the best type for the job. Again, 
engineers will be of invaluable serv- 
ice, particularly if they have had 
wide experience in testing the efh- 
ciency of the kinds of equipment 
considered. Oil burners are now per- 
fected to a high degree of efficiency 
but there are still many types that 
are not yet out of the experimental 
stage. 

For most places coal is the cheap- 
est, most easily available and, in gen- 
eral, the most satisfactory type of 
fuel. Oil or gas, however, may claim 
first consideration because of local 
supply or demands. The equipment 
for handling any of these fuels must 
be considered in terms of the boilers 
and the rest of the heating plant. 

Hand firing can be the most ef- 
ficient and economical way of han- 
dling coal, provided there is an ex- 
pert fireman who knows just how to 
handle the boiler and the fuel. This 
condition seldom obtains, however. 
When boiler types permit, the stoker 
will usually do the job better, main- 
tain an even bed of fuel, a steady 
supply of steam, produce less smoke 
outside, keep the boiler room cleaner 
and require less labor. 


Cheap Fuel Uneconomical 


Stokers may be of the overfeed or 
underfeed type. The first type scat- 
ters the coal over the top of the bed 
as in hand firing, and the second 
type forces the fresh coal up from 
below. Both types require careful 
adjustment to meet local conditions 
as well as careful selection of fuel. 
Cheap fuel usually develops many 
other problems that are not econom- 
ical in the net results to the system. 


*Stevens, Clarence E.: Cleaning Up the Boiler 
Room, The Nartion’s Scuoots 25:47 (April) 


1940. 
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Below: The stoker is placed below the 
boilers. This is an overfeed type. 
The coal is forced through the deliv- 
ery pipe under air pressure. The 
stoker can be detached from the fire 
door and rolled back on the track 
giving free access to the grate area. 






Above: A well-planned boiler layout. Note how the planning of steam 
pipes fits the general scheme and loading platform in foreground. 


Above: A standard type of under- 
feed stoker operating with high 
efficiency in a large school plant. 
Left: Gas heating equipment in 
a large school building combines 
high efficiency with cleanliness. 
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HE fuel bill is the major factor 
in the cost of operating heating 
ventilating systems of school 
buildings, and the magnitude of the 
fuel bill is greatly affected by (1) 
the construction of the building and 
its relation to the building heat losses 
and (2) the type of ventilating sys- 
tem and its schedule of 

Weatherstripping windows 
doors is an important factor in reduc- 


and 


operation. 
and 


ing heat losses as is also the applica- 
tion of proper insulation on exposed 


walls and the top floor ceiling or 


roof. 
The operating personnel, however, 
has little or no control over such 


heat losses since they are an inherent 
part of the building structure. On 
the other hand, considerable econ- 
omy of operation can be obtained 
through proper operation of the ven- 
tilating system and by maintaining 
the various parts of the heating plant 
in good and efficient operating con- 
dition. 

Let us consider an average school- 
room and analyze the savings that 
may be obtained by judicious opera- 
tion of the ventilating system. 

The minimum quantity of outside 
air to be brought in for ventilation is 
sometimes fixed by law. When this 
is not the case, the ventilation stand- 
ards adopted by the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers are usually used asa standard. 





Preferred Temperatures 


Areas Degrees 
Classrooms 68-70 
Offices . 68-70 
Assembly Halls (when used). 68-70 
Manual Training Rooms... 65-68 
Corridors ...65-68 
Gymnasium 60-65 
Toilets . 60-65 
Swimming Pool 74-78 
Bathroom 74-78 
Open Air Room ..60-64 
Kindergarten .............................- 72-74 





One of the best known state venti- 
lating codes, based on A.S.H.V.E. 
standards, reads as follows: “The 
total primary air circulation for all 
occupancies in this classification shall 
not be less than 30 cubic feet per 


For the Sake 


minute per occupant, or 6 air changes 
per hour, the larger of these quanti- 
ties to govern.” This code qualifies 
the foregoing requirement by stating 
that: “The outside air supply during 
occupancy shall not be less than 10 
cubic feet per minute per occupant.” 
In other words, 30 cubic feet of air 
per minute per person must be sup- 
plied to a classroom, at least 10 cubic 
feet of which must come from the 
outside. 

Following such a code, the heat 
requirements for an average class- 
room will be substantially as tabu- 
lated in the table that follows. The 
values given are based on average 
construction of walls and windows, 
an occupancy of 40 pupils, 30 c.f.m. 


school buildings in which such a 
change-over would be simple and 
inexpensive; the cost of this altera- 
tion would be paid for by the saving 
in the cost of operation in a com- 
paratively short time. 

It is true that there are ventilating 
codes still in existence that require 
100 per cent outside air and allow 
no recirculation during school hours. 
Research has definitely shown that 
100 per cent outside air is not neces- 
sary to produce healthful conditions, 
and such codes will no doubt soon 
be revised in the direction of more 
economical operation of the venti- 
lating system. 

Reference to the table reveals the 
importance of not running the venti- 


Relation of Heating to Ventilating Load Using Various Percentages 
of Outside Air 
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Percentage a Outside Air ‘A-100% B-50%, C-33-1 3%, 

Heating Load, Btu. per hour... .13,200 13,200 —-'113,200 +~=—«'13,200-~—=«'13,200 
Ventilating Load, Btu. per hour 38,800 19,400 12,660 9,700 

Tote! Load, Btu. per hour... 52,000 32,600 25,886 22,900 _—*13,200 
Percentage 0 of Saving ia 37'/ 50 56 - 75 ‘ 





The foregoing table is based on standard classroom requirements only; does not include gymnasium, 
auditorium, activity or similar rooms but in which similar savings can be made by changes in designs or 


changes in methods of operation. 


per pupil and an outside temperature 
of 40°F. 

From column A of the table, 
will be noted that the ventilating 
load is approximately three times the 
magnitude of the heating load when 
all air is taken from the outside and 
none is recirculated. On the other 
hand, column C shows that a saving 
of 50 per cent can be obtained by 
taking only one third of the primary 
air requirement from the outside and 
recirculating the other two thirds. 
This complies with A.S.H.V.E. 
standards and most of our revised 
state heating and ventilating codes. 

Many school buildings have been 
built without having provisions 
made for recirculating a part of the 
air required for ventilation, and in 
many cases the construction is such 
that it is practically impossible to 
change them so that the economy of 
recirculation can be obtained. On 
the other hand, there are also many 


lating system longer than is neces- 
sary. If the ventilating system is to 
be used for rapid warming up in the 
mornings, 100 per cent recirculation 
should be resorted to until classes 
begin. As soon as classes are in ses- 
sion, the ventilating system should 
be switched over, either automati- 
cally or manually, to its normal op- 
erating cycle, taking in the percent- 
age of outside air required in the 
particular locality in which the 
school is located. 

To save fuel and power, the ven- 
tilating system should be stopped as 
soon as class sessions are over. 

The engineer-custodian in charge 
of the heating and ventilating plant 
should be responsible for the tem- 
perature regulation in the building 
and should do the usual mainte- 
nance work and adjustments needed 
on thermostats. 

The temperatures indicated in the 
accompanying list should be main- 
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of Economy 


tained in different parts of the school 
building during the heating season, 
from 20 minutes before the opening 
of school sessions in the morning 
until the close of school sessions. 

These temperatures are based on 
the maintenance of 40 per cent rela- 
tive humidity throughout the build- 
ing. If the relative humidity is lower 
than 40 per cent, the temperatures 
listed should be slightly increased. 
All unused rooms should have the 
thermostats set at about 50°F. As- 
sembly halls and gymnasiums should 
not be heated on days when they 
are not to be used but in all such 
cases sufficient heat must be main- 
tained to keep the temperature of 
the rooms above freezing. 

Assembly halls and gymnasiums 
should have individual ventilating 
systems that can be shut down, in- 
dependently of the rest of the build- 
ings, on days when such rooms are 
not to be used. 

All ventilating systems should be 
equipped with fresh air intake 
dampers and roof ventilator dampers 
which will close automatically or 
which can be closed with manually 
operated remote switches when the 
ventilating system is not in operation. 

The fundamental rule of perfect 
smokeless combustion is a_ proper 
mixture of air and gases from coal 
in a furnace at a temperature well 
above the ignition point of the fuel. 
Anything that will prevent this con- 
dition will tend to cause smoke. The 
following rules are general and 
should be modified to suit the par- 
ticular plant; they apply equally well 
to hand firing and to mechanical 
stokers. 

1. Thickness of fire should depend 
on the draft and size of coal being 
fired. If the fire bed is too thin, too 
much air will pass through it, result- 
ing in low furnace temperatures and 
high exit flue gas temperatures. If the 
fire bed is too thick, an insufficient 
quantity of air will pass through 
and incomplete combustion will re- 
sult. The matter of thickness of fire 
is one that must be left to the judg- 
ment of the fireman, but improper 
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Summer Care of Heating Boilers 
(As Suggested by the 1940 A.S.H.V.E. Guide) 


1. Clean all heating surfaces thoroughly of soot, ash and residue. Give 
heating surfaces of steel boilers a coating of lubricating oil on the fire 


side. 


2. Coat all machined surfaces with oil or grease. 


3. Clean connections to the chimney and, in case of small boilers, place 
the pipe in a dry place after cleaning. 


4. If there is much moisture in the boiler room, drain the boiler* to pre- 
vent atmospheric condensation on the heating surfaces. 


5. Clean the grates and ash pit. 


Clean and repack the gauge glass, if necessary. 


7. Remove any rust or other deposit from exposed surfaces by scraping 
with a wire brush or with sandpaper. After the boiler is thoroughly 
cleaned, apply a coat of preservative paint, when required, to external 


parts normally painted. 


8. Inspect all accessories of the boiler carefully to see that they are in 
good working order. Oil all door hinges, damper bearings and regu- 


lator parts. 


*Owing to the hazard of someone inadvertently building a fire in a dry boiler, however, it may 


be safer to keep the boiler filled with water. 
sion tank. 


A hot water system usually is left filled to the expan- 





attention to this factor will lead to 
considerable loss of efficiency. 

2. There should be no _ holes 
through the fire bed. If there are, the 
resistance of the fire bed is reduced 
at that point and large quantities of 
air will stream through into the 
combustion space, chilling it and 
causing smoke. 

3. Fires should be kept clear of 
clinkers and ash. Coal thrown on 
top of large clinkers is shut off from 
the action of air so the gas distilled 
from this coal passes off without 
being burned. In order to keep the 
temperature of the combustion cham- 
ber high, clean one side of the grates 
at a time, keeping a brisk fire on 
the other side. 

4. Theoretically, the finer and 
more nearly one size the coal is, the 
more perfect will be the combustion. 
The gases distilled from a large 
lump of coal can be mixed with the 
air around the outside of the gas 
stream only; the gases near the cen- 
ter portion of the stream pass out 
without being burned. Break up all 
large lumps to 2 inch size so the air 
can mix with the gases in burning. 


5. In hand fired plants, fire lightly 
and often. If the coking method is 
not used, spread fresh coal evenly, 
filling all the holes and low spots. 
Fire alternate doors. If too large a 
quantity of fresh coal is thrown on a 
hot fire, gases are distilled so rapidly 
for a few minutes that air cannot be 
mixed with them and dense black 
smoke will result. 

6. A boiler is a heat exchanger in 
which the heat in the gases of com- 
bustion is transferred to the water in 
the boiler as the gases pass through 
or around the tubes. Soot or ash acts 
as an insulation and, if allowed to 
accumulate, prevents the heat ex- 
change desired; much of the heat 
developed in the furnace passes out 
the chimney as a complete loss. 

All boilers are provided with flue 
cleanout openings through which the 
heating surface can be reached by 
means of brushes and scrapers. Flues 
of solid fuel boilers should be cleaned 
often to keep the surfaces free from 
soot or ash. The frequency of clean- 
ing depends on the cleanliness of the 
fuel used and the draft available and, 
therefore, no set rule can be given. 
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Firing Technics 


O ONE factor influences the 
N method to be used in firing 
a boiler more than the coal itself. 
Few of us give such extensive con- 
sideration and study to the various 
coals that we actually have at our 
finger tips the information desired 
concerning a particular coal. 

The first consideration is the ulti- 
mate requirements for good com- 
bustion. Time, temperature, air and 
good 


< 


mixture are the requisites for 
combustion and the sacrifice of any 
of these factors results in poor com- 
bustion. Ample time must be allowed 
for the completion of combustion; 
sufficient temperature must be evi- 
denced throughout the combustion 
zone to maintain combustion; there 
must be a proper mixing of air and 
fuel throughout the zone, and there 
must be a sufficient supply of air to 
furnish oxygen. 


Method Depends on Coal 


The physical and chemical char- 
acteristics of the coal have an even 
greater influence on the equipment 
and operating needs. Some coals are 
free-burning and can be consumed 
while in a quiescent state, while 
other coals cake or coke when heated, 
impeding the passage of air through 
the fuel bed unless periodically agi- 
tated. Some coals have too high an 
ash content or an ash that fuses at 
too low a temperature, thus causing 
difficulties. Certain coals 


operating 
a uniform size to burn 


must be of 
properly and some burn better as 
run-of-mine or slack. Thus, the kind 
of stoker or method of hand firing 
must be selected with respect to the 
physical behavior of the coal and its 
ash during the combustion process. 
The results of tests conducted at 
the Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
show that of the various character- 
istics of bituminous coals (size, vola- 
tile content, ash content, ash clinker- 
ing tendencies, caking and coking 
tendencies), the coking characteris- 
tics and clinkering tendencies are the 
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most important in determining the 
satisfactory performance of a coal. 

Although practically all coals form 
generally coherent masses of coke, 
certain difficulties result if the cok- 
ing is too strong. The principal difh- 
culty is a low rate of burning and 
slow response to demands for heat, 
with possible extinction of the fire. 
Supplying a slight excess of air has 
been found favorable because _ it 
favors the maintenance of a strong 
burning zone. A thin fuel 
more responsive when using 
alternate method of firing, 1c. es- 
tablishing an imaginary checker- 
board on the grate and firing accord- 
ingly. By this method a fairly uni- 
form bed can be maintained with the 
expectancy of a fairly high rate of 
combustion. This method 
sitates frequent firing but offers little 
resistance to the air flow, as the thin 
layers soon disintegrate. It is by far 
the best method to use, since proper 
air supply and control are most read- 
ily achieved. All things being equal, 
it gives a clear approach to the essen- 
tials of proper combustion. 

The coking-firing method is par- 
ticularly suitable to coking and cak- 
ing coals but does limit the rate of 
combustion. In this method, the 
green coal is fired on the front of 
the grate and is allowed to coke, the 
volatile gases distilling off and pass- 
ing over the hot live coals. After the 
distillation process is completed, the 


bed is 
the 


neces- 


coke is spread over the rest of the 
fuel bed. This method does not re- 
quire as much attention or as fre- 
quent firing, but it limits the com- 
bustion rate, since the time element 
is greatly increased. 

Spread firing, where a 
amount of fuel is distributed evenly 
over the entire fuel bed, is the uni- 
versal method for firing low volatile 
noncoking bituminous coals. This 
method is also used for semianthra- 
cite and anthracite coals. 

Experience shows that coals with 
ash softening temperatures in the 


small 


range of 2200° to 2500° F. are well 
suited to the small clinkering stokers. 
It has been found at Iowa State Col- 
lege that the Iowa coals having ash 
contents of 15 per cent and more and 
with ash softening temperatures of 
2000° F. and less can be used on the 
small stokers. Coals with ash fusion 
temperatures as high as 2700° F. also 
can be used but with difficulties in 
mild weather. 

Close sizing of coal gives a much 
better performance and higher efh- 
ciencies in both hand firing and 
stoker firing. A more uniform fuel 
bed is produced with less excess air 
and the coal is cleaner and easier to 
handle. 

The thermal efficiency of a stoker- 
boiler or stoker-furnace combination 
is of less importance than the degree 
of attention-free and_ trouble-free 
operation but calculations of heat 
cost for comparative purposes de- 
pend on this factor. No general 
statements of efficiency are of great 
value, since the overall efficiency is 
as much a function of the boiler or 
is of the 


furnace as it method of 


firing. 
Efficiency of Stokers 


The Stoker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation suggests the value of 65 per 
cent for stokers burning less than 
100 pounds of coal per hour and 70 
per cent for those larger. Yancey 
reported overall efficiencies of 64 to 
77 per cent for a hot water boiler 
fired with an overfeed stoker, for 
beth continuous and_ intermittent 
operation when burning weakly cok- 
ing coals suitable to the type of 
stoker. Cleghorn obtained efficiencies 
of 50 to 67 per cent with an under- 
feed stoker and a steam boiler; varia- 
tions were caused by the type and 
rate of operation and the type of 
coal. Sherman and Cross give 55 per 
cent as a normally expected efficiency 
(results of field tests conducted on 
underfeed stokers in a hot water and 
a steam boiler and a warm-air fur- 
nace). 

The factors governing the efh- 
ciency obtained are: excess air and 
effectiveness of heat absorption in the 
heat transfer surfaces. If the heat 
absorbing surfaces are not sufficient 
for the rate of heat liberation, the 
stack temperature will be high and 
efficiency, low, even when a low ex- 
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cess air is maintained. On the other 
hand, increasing the air supply ex- 
cessively results in low efficiencies. 
The loss that is due to combustible 
in ash is negligible with the clinker- 
ing type of stoker and losses that 
are due to unburned gaseous com- 
bustible in’ the flue are no 
greater. With proper coordination 


gases 


between heat absorbing surfaces and 
heat-liberation rates and with an ex- 
cess of air during operating periods 
of 50 to 60 per cent (or 10 to 11 per 
cent CO.), efficiencies of 65 to 70 
per cent can be expected. 
best with 

a deep fire bed. In 


For results anthracite, 
carry mild 
weather, check the fire with ashes 
accumulated on the grate. In cold 
weather, shake down the ashes more 
often to give a deeper live fire. Shake 
the grates only sufficiently to remove 
the ashes, stopping before live coals 
fall into the ash pit. Keep the pit 
free of ashes and the flues and passes 
free of soot. 

When firing, always have some 
live coal exposed to ignite the vola- 
tile gases as they distill off. Learn 
to control the fire with the dampers. 
Never leave the feed door open to 
check the fire, for it is wasteful. 

With bituminous a uniform sized 
coal is easier to handle because the 
drafts are easier to manage. Further- 
more, the volatile gases are distilled 
off more rapidly, for slack and run- 
of-mine require a more rapid deliv- 
ery of air to the furnace to avoid 
needless losses in escaping volatile 
gases. Low volatile coals seldom pro- 
duce much smoke regardless of the 
firing method. In high volatile coals 
the smoke formation and resulting 
loss can be reduced by pushing the 
live coals to one side and putting 
fresh coal in the hole formed. This 
ensures combustion and _ in- 
creases the combustion of the volatile 


slow 


gases in the presence of the high tem- 
perature live coal. 

In mild weather, allow consider- 
able ash to accumulate on the grates 
and carry a fuel bed of from 5 to 8 
inches in thickness. In cold weather, 
shake down the ash more often and 
carry a from 10 to 12 inch fuel bed, 
provided ample time and tempera- 
ture are allowed for burning the 
volatile gases. Otherwise, carry a 
from 5 to 8 inch fuel bed and fire 





Boilers and stokers installed in the new 


oftener. The routine of controlling 
the dampers should be the same for 
any coal and can be mastered only 
through experience with the particu- 
lar coal being used. 

No part of the plant is more im- 
portant from an operating standpoint 
than the boiler room. Efficiency can 
be built into the design of other oper- 
ating equipment but in the boiler 
room this is only partly true. Appa- 
ratus can be installed to give 80 per 
cent combined efficiency for steam 
boilers, but with ineffective handling 
that same equipment will operate at 
only 50 to 60 per cent efficiency. 

One of the most important items 
for good operating results is the 
physical condition of the equipment. 
It is true that efficiencies obtained 
from new equipment may never 
again be reached and most surely 











Washington School, Davenport, Iowa. 


never approached if the equipment 
is not kept in good order. 

It is well, therefore, that each man 
take an inventory, using as a guide a 
monthly inspection of the equipment 
for which he is responsible. By so 
doing, a picture of the condition of 
the apparatus is always before him 
and repairs can be made while they 
are of a minor nature. 

Successful and efficient boiler room 
operation requires a great deal of 
personal observation and an equal 
amount of common sense. The mere 
desire for a high CO,, a clean ash 
and a low stack temperature will not 
produce those results. Blame the coal 
only after the equipment and con- 
trolling are checked. “Clean and 
tight” control at least 90 per cent of 
poor boiler room operation. They 
contrast new equipment with old. 
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HERE are two general methods 

of heating school buildings: by 
warmed air, which has been treated 
before being introduced into the 
rooms, and by local heat transmitters, 
such as radiators or fan equipped, 
room located convectors. The first 
type is called an all-blast system and 
the air may be heated by steam, 
hot water or by direct-fired furnaces. 
The second type, presupposing that 
mechanical ventilation is supplied, is 
called a split system. 

With the all-blast 5) each 
classroom has a separate air supply 
duct, which is equipped with inter- 
locked mixing dampers at its inlet 
end. As one damper, which receives 
air warmer than that desired in the 
room, closes, the other damper opens 
and receives air a very few degrees 
cooler than that desired in the room. 
Thus, under control of a thermostat 
in each room, air at constant volume 


system 


















Air 
SUPPLY 
TUNNEL 





Left: Above, floor 
plan of classroom 
having all - blast 














type of ventilation. 
Below, cross sec- 
tion of the same 
room showing the 
air circulation. 








SAMUEL R. LEWIS 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago 


and varying temperature is delivered. 
With such a scheme serving many 
rooms, a large proportion of the heat- 
ing power that has heated one room 
becomes available to heat the re- 
maining too cool rooms as soon as 
the mixing damper ceases to call for 
warm alr. 

The split system usually has in 
each room enough direct radiation 
to heat the room, while the air for 
ventilating purposes is delivered 
through a trunk duct at the same 
temperature to all rooms. This sup- 
ply of air may be warmer than that 
desired while heating the rooms 
prior to arrival of the pupils but 
must usually be slightly cooler than 
that desired after the rooms are oc- 
cupied. The heat supply to the radia- 
tors in each room is turned on or 
off as may be necessary to maintain 
the desired temperature. With this 
scheme the heating equipment for 
the room that has been fully heated 
cannot aid in heating other rooms. 

A modification of the split system 
employs fan equipped convectors 
called “ventilating units” in each 
room, generally in connection with 
auxiliary direct radiators. These ven- 
tilating units take air directly from 
the outdoors, usually through special 
openings in the outside walls under 
some of the windows. 


With the split system there are 
heat transmitters below most of the 
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Extreme Left: An auditorium 
floor plan, showing air supply 
vents. Left: Cross section of the 
same room, showing air currents. 


windows and the warm air rising 
from them tends to counteract the 
cool down drafts that are noticeable 
near all windows in chilly weather. 
Radiators under the windows tend 
to overheat the pupils in the outer 
row of fixed seats and shields have 
been found desirable for protection. 

The most enlightened research 
seems to indicate that the 30 cubic 
feet per minute per pupil apparently 
needed for ventilating should not all 
be new air taken from out of doors 
but that conditions will be improved 
if about 20 of the 30 cubic feet is 
recirculated. The part recirculated, 
of course, is constantly being diluted 
by the 10 cubic feet per minute per 
pupil taken from out of doors. 

If an air movement through a 
standard classroom of less than 30 
cubic feet per minute is maintained, 
the temperature of the entering air 
necessary to remove the surplus heat 
from the bodies of the pupils will be 
enough cooler than the ambient air 
to cause drafts. If fewer than about 
10 cubic feet per minute of new air 
is introduced, there will be objection- 
able odors. If more than 10 cubic 
feet of outside air is employed, the 
cost of heating will be unnecessarily 
high. It is economical and helpful 
to recirculate all the air when heat- 
ing a building prior to occupancy. 

There are many modifications in 
detail of methods of delivering the 
air into classrooms but the generally 
accepted scheme for central ven- 
tilating systems is to employ inlets 
high up in an inner wall, spraying 
the air through diffusing vanes to- 
ward the windows. 

With unit ventilating machines, 
usually the tops of the machines are 
at window stool level and the air is 
delivered through the covers at an 
upward angle toward the center of 
the ceiling. The air usually escapes 
through grilles in the inner walls 
near the floor in cloak rooms or 
wardrobes open to the rooms. The 
escaping air always should be con- 
ducted in fireproof vent flues. These 
may join trunk ducts in the attic 
leading to towers or ventilator heads 
and to return air shafts which can 


convey the part of the air that is to 
be recirculated back to the heating 
apparatus. When unit ventilating 
machines located in the room are 
used, the recirculated proportion of 
the air may return directly to the 
machine near the floor line. It is 
desirable that every vent flue have 
an automatic damper with narrow, 
lightweight, horizontal blades; these 
will prevent reverse currents when 
the fans are not running. Without 
such dampers cool air from the attic 
trunk ducts tends to travel back into 
the rooms, especially to those in the 
lower stories. 

The method of transferring the 
heat from the fuel to the air in 
schoolhouses is almost universally 
through the medium of steam. When 
cold outside air is forced against 
steam heated convectors the rate of 
heat transference is exceedingly rapid 
and, especially with unit ventilating 
machines, it is desirable to employ 
a vacuum pump to accelerate the re- 
turn of condensate and the removal 
of the entrained air. 

There is no particularly significant 
difference in the initial cost between 
all-blast and split heating systems for 
school buildings. The larger the 
building usually the less the cost per 
cubic foot of space enclosed. Thus 
the cost per cubic foot for the heat- 
ing system of a school of 4,000,000 
cubic feet was 2.90 cents, not far 
from 10 per cent of the total cost 
of the building, while the heating 


years for the larger building was 
0.43, while that for the smaller build- 
ing was 0.60. The larger building 
is a high school, with some usage at 
night, while the smaller building is 
a grade school. Some other grade 
schools in the same city, heated in 
the same way as the 500,000 cubic 
foot building but having three times 
as many cubic feet, burned in the 
same year as little as 0.31 pound 
of coal per cubic foot. 

A study of fuel consumption in 
100 schools in each of two large 
cities discloses no outstanding differ- 
ences in economy between split sys- 
tems and all-blast systems using the 
same type of combustion apparatus. 
The differences that appear seem to 
depend upon individual differences 
in the quality of the engineer-custo- 
dians more than upon whether or 
not the rooms have radiators. 
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Safety in the Boiler Room 


N BUILDING the new school 
I plant or in improving the old 
one, safeguards against fire, explo- 
sion and operating accidents attend- 
ant upon the heating and _ ventilat- 
ing equipment come in for special 
consideration. The safest practice 
but, unfortunately, one that can be 
economically applied only in the 
larger schools, is to build a separate 
boiler plant a reasonable distance 
from the school building. Such pro- 
visions make full-time 
operator in the boiler plant and an 


connect- 


necessary a 


underground 
ing the boiler plant with the school. 

The next best arrangement is the 
one most frequently used today in 
the larger school systems. It con- 
sists of designing the boiler room as 


passageway 


a separate wing or section of the 
building, entirely cut off from the 
main building by fire walls and 
having access openings protected by 
fire doors. The roof of the boiler 
room is open to the sky as there is 
no occupancy over the boiler room. 


Trend Toward Modernization 


There is a growing feeling that 
some of our school buildings, while 
not up to present day standards, 
might better be altered than scrapped 
This feeling will in- 
crease in many school districts as 
federal aid for new construction is 
either withheld or materially cur- 
tailed. Frequently, existing school 
properties can be improved at a rea- 
sonable to afford both 
up-to-date instructional facilities and 
building appointments conducive to 
health and safety. In the latter cate- 
gory may well be placed the mod- 
ernization of the heating and venti- 
lating equipment. 

In Rochester, N. Y., the heating 
and ventilating plants in four build- 
ings have recently been modernized, 
beginning with the abandonment of 
the boiler plant under existing class- 
rooms or corridors and the erection 
of a new heating plant as an at- 
tached addition. The construction 
was handled by the work relief 
agencies. Two other plants are 


altogether. 


cost so as 


FRANCIS R. SCHERER 


Superintendent of School Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 


scheduled for similar modernization 
in the immediate future. 

In laying out the boiler room, pro- 
vision should be made for two 
means of egress; a protective railing 
should be placed around the top of 
the boiler setting; a platform should 
be erected for access to valves, and 
metal stairs should lead from the 
boiler room floor to the top of the 
setting. Boilers should be located in 
the room so that the firemen cannot 
be trapped at the rear or on top of 
them. 

While some school boiler plants 
are designed for high pressure so as 
to meet the needs of fan engines, 
vacuum and boiler feed pumps, 
school cafeterias and school laun- 
dries, many school plant adminis- 
trators prefer low pressure boilers. 
The present day trend is to install 
them when factors make it possible. 

Perhaps there is nothing that adds 
more to the safety of the boilers 
than a periodic internal and ex- 
ternal inspection by a competent 
boiler inspector. This inspection is 
best obtained by insuring each boiler 
with a carrier recognized for the 
quality of its inspection service. In 
addition to this inspection service, 
the school district will be financially 
protected and will receive consider- 
able benefit from the advice of the 
boiler inspector with respect to oper- 
ation and to care of the plant so as 
to extend serviceability and longevity. 

While the design of the boiler and 
its equipment is to a large extent 
governed by codes, plant operation 
will be improved and safeguarded 
by the adoption of such relatively 
low priced additional features as 
the following: 

1. High and low water alarms. 

2. Safety valves, equipped with a 
permanent rod or cable for periodic 
tripping and checking. 

3. Blow-down valves for boilers 
and water columns, accessible from 
the floor. 

4. An extension 
cocks and gauge-glass 


chain on tri- 
valves of 


water columns, so that these may 
be operated from the floor. 

5. Automatic controls of stokers 
and oil burners, so arranged as to 
shut down the equipment at pre- 
determined low water levels. 

6. A damper regulator, arranged 
so as to be closed at predetermined 
steam pressure. 

7. A bell or other signal device, 
arranged to sound a warning when 
the automatic equipment ceases to 
function. 

When coal is used for fuel, stor- 
age facilities should be provided in 
noncombustible bins or bunkers. 
Unless an overhead bunker is used, 
the best practice is to build a coal 
bin or bunker adjacent to the boiler 
room wall. When it is desired to 
store a large supply of bituminous 
coal, it is well to separate this stor- 
age space into compartments by 
means of masonry walls, each com- 
partment, limited to approximately 
50 tons, opening into the boiler 
room and separated therefrom by 
means of steel plate doors. 


Placing of Equipment 


Such equipment as_ ventilating 
fans, pumps, hot water heaters and 
pneumatic systems should be placed 
insofar as is possible in an equip- 
ment room that is reasonably free 
from coal dust and ashes. Care 
should be taken in locating this 
equipment so as to provide ample 
accessibility for proper maintenance. 
Fly wheels, belts and gears, which 
might engage the person or the 
clothing of the operator, should be 
fully guarded. 

The ducts and the flues in connec- 
tion with the heating and ventilat- 
system require extraordinary 
attention since they constitute a 
problem in cleanliness and may 
make for the rapid transmission of 
fire and smoke throughout the 
building. This means that the ma- 
terials of construction and the auto- 
matic cut-off devices are important 
factors in fire prevention. 


ing 
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Locating the Boiler Plant 


N DEVELOPING the plan for a 

school building one of the units 
to be considered is the boiler plant. 
From the architect’s standpoint, the 
following points should be con- 
sidered: (1) appearance, (2) econ- 
omy, (3) convenience, (4) flexibility 
and (5) safety. 

If the institution is made up of 
several buildings, the question of ap- 
pearance is of more importance than 
in the unit type of school. Boilers 
are most frequently housed in a 
separate building on a low point of 
the grounds, to permit the use of 
gravity returns. As the main build- 
usually three and four 
stories high and as the boiler house 

low building on low ground, 

tall chimney is required. This chim- 
ney is bound to be conspicuous be- 
cause of its height and may stand out 
so that it dominates the entire group 
of buildings. Usually funds are not 
available for giving the chimney an 
adequate architectural treatment and 
frequently it develops into an eyesore 
not only to the school but to the 
entire community. 


ings are 


Inconspicuously Located 


effort should be 
made not only to design the boiler 
house and the chimney properly but 
to place them, if possible, on the most 
inconspicuous part of the property. It 
may be even worth while to abandon 
the use of the lowest part of the 
grounds and gravity returns to take 
advantage of an inconspicuous loca- 
tion, possibly on the side of the 
property from the important 
streets or in a spot shielded by trees 
or other building. They should also 
be located so as to be inconspicuous 
from those parts of the interior of 
the building that house large num- 
bers of pupils and faculty. 

In the one building school the 
location of the stack is naturally con- 
trolled by the boiler room, it being 
desirable to eliminate long horizontal 
runs in the breeching from the boil- 
ers to the stack. With proper study 
it is possible locate the flue so 
that it may be incorporated in the 


Therefore, an 


away 


EDWARD W. THODE 


Architect, York & Sawyer, New York City 





To find an ideal location 
for the boiler plant is prac- 
tically impossible. One 
consideration must be 
weighed against another 
so that building occupants 
will be comfortable and 
supplied with hot water 
without being conscious 
of the running machinery 





architectural design, for no matter 
where it is placed it must be high 
and will be conspicuous. 

A central location at a low level 
is usually desirable to shorten the 
runs of pipes and to permit the use 
of gravity returns. However, atten- 
tion should be given to the fact that 
many other units of the school also 
require central location and the 
claims of the boiler room to this 
desirable spot should be carefully 
weighed. 

The low 


level also point to 


be considered. Usually the boiler 
room requires considerable head 
room and the “low level” require- 


ment places it well below grade. 
This frequently requires a deep ex- 
cavation, which is particularly un- 
economical if rock or bad water con- 
ditions are encountered. The great 
first cost of an expensive rock ex- 
cavation or waterproofing job may 
easily offset the future economies of 
the low location. 

When it comes to convenience, 
two factors are to be considered: 
easy access to the street or adjacent 
roads and easy access to all points 
in the building or buildings. Too 
often buildings are planned so that 
it is difficult bring fuel to the 
boiler plant or to remove ashes. 
Sometimes it is necessary to provide 
and to maintain at considerable ex- 


pense a long service road solely for 
this use. In one school near a rail- 
road siding, had a little thought been 
given to the matter, the coal cars 
could have been brought up to the 
boiler house. As it is, it is necessary 
to load the coal into trucks to haul 
it a few hundred feet. 

Too often when replacements are 
required it is found impossible to 
get bulky apparatus up to the build- 
ing and even into the building it- 
self. A large window or areaway 
placed at the correct spot may save 
its cost many times over when. re- 
placements are needed. 

As the engine room crew usually 
does maintenance work throughout 
the building, easy access to the in- 
terior is essential, with shops con- 
veniently located both for engine 
room and other maintenance work. 


Provision for Expansion 


In considering flexibility we must 
consider the probable growth of the 
institution and expansions resulting 
from changes in the curriculum. It 
is a difficult problem to know just 
how to provide for expansion. Some 
boiler rooms in old buildings would 
seem to be the only area liberally 
planned. Investigation has shown, 
however, that this apparent waste 
space was left for future apparatus 
that was never installed. 

The ideal condition is to provide 
space for present needs in a location 
that will permit additions to be made 
to the building as space is required 
for expansion. Or it is even better to 
allot some space adjacent to the boiler 
room to a department of the school 
that may readily be moved, so that 
when expansion is required the space 
will be available for boiler room 
needs. Bear in mind there is prob- 
ably no part of a school building 
more difficult or expensive to move 
than the boiler plant. 

From the standpoints of safety, 
health and quiet the separate build- 
ing is ideal. However, the location 
of the plant in the school need not 
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be particularly hazardous. Certainly, 
no precaution should be neglected 
that will eliminate dangers of explo- 
sion, particularly from oil or gas 
burners. 

If all the \ 
are provided, the location of the 
boiler room is secondary. However, 
the location of the flue is important. 
It should be placed so that prevailing 


necessary safeguards 


winds will carry the gases away from 
the building and it should be of such 
height that combustion will be of the 
best. An improperly located flue will 
bring gas and dirt into the building 
and will develop unhealthful condi- 
tions. 

The noise factor must also be con- 
sidered. Nothing can be more dis- 
turbing than frequent deliveries of 


coal or ash removal near classroom 
windows. The use of oil as a fuel 
has helped to remove this complaint 
but, as many institutions still neces- 
sarily use coal, it cannot be disre- 
garded. To handle coal and ashes 
noiselessly is an impossibility, but if 
the deliveries and removal can be 
made in a secluded location, the dis- 
turbance will be reduced. 





Temperature Control 


IRA H. DAVEY 


Architect, Englewood, N. J. 


HERE are two major objectives 

in the use of temperature con- 
trol: (1) increased comfort for the 
occupants of the building and (2) 
increased economy in the operation 
of the heating plant. A _ school 
building must have the comfort of 
its Occupants as the more important 
consideration, with economy of 
operation a close second. 

With comfort as a main objective, 
any increase in comfort and corre- 
sponding decrease in sickness must 
be considered as having economic 
value. Actual tests have shown that 
changes in temperature affect the 
eficiency of works to a marked 
degree. The report of the New 
York State Commission on Venti- 
showed that an increase of 
temperature from 68° F. to 
caused a decrease of 15 per 
cent in the physical work _per- 
formed by men who were not com- 
pelled to maximum effort but were 
stimulated by a cash bonus. This 
commission also reports 75 per cent 


lation 
room 
7) F. 


more absence resulting from colds 
and other respiratory diseases among 
a large group of school children in 
overheated rooms than among a 
similar group in rooms maintained 
between 66° F. and 67° F. As long 
as temperatures are controlled by 
hand, there will be uneven tempera- 
tures. 

Overheating not only is 
economy in its effect on the health 
of the pupils but also is expensive. 
Overheating and the opening of 
windows may waste as much as two 
shovels of coal in every five used. 


pc »0T 





Thermostatic control 
makes for even distribu- 
tion of steam throughout 
the buildings and a re- 
sultant savings in fuel 





The fact that proper temperature 
control actually saves money is not 
just a statement made by manufac- 
turers to sell the idea; exhaustive 
tests have proved their claims. 

Two buildings of equal size and 
comparable exposures on the campus 
of the University of Illinois were 
tested recently by the head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering. 
These tests proved that the building 
with thermostatic control showed a 
56 per cent saving of steam. These 
buildings were similar in construc- 
tion and used by the same number of 
students. 

Temperature control makes for an 
even distribution of steam through- 
out the building and, therefore, a 
corresponding saving in fuel. The 
saving in fuel alone in a building 
with a good thermostatic control 
system will often pay for itself in 
from three to five years. 

The efficiency of a temperature 
control system depends upon the sen- 
sitivity of the apparatus. This means 
the amount of time it takes for the 
mechanism to indicate a change in 
temperature. If a system requires a 
change of several degrees before the 
apparatus functions, the correspond- 


ing saving in steam or fuel will not 
be as great as it would be if the sys- 
tem functioned with a slight change. 
The latest developments made by the 
leading manufacturers have been 
along the lines of more rapid re- 
sponse to changes. 

There are two types of thermo- 
static control in common use: the 
pneumatic type, which requires a 
system of distribution line for com- 
pressed air from thermostats to con- 
trol valves, and the electric current 
type. Each has its good features. 
The choice lies with the user and 
both should be thoroughly investi- 
gated before selection. The type of 
room thermostat is also different 
with each manufacturer and here 
again each has its own features. 

School buildings have a wide se- 
lection of methods that can be used. 
Zoned control may be had; this will 
control sections of the building, such 
as a side facing the sun as against 
the side away from the sun. Control 
may be regulated by time or may be 
set for various hours of the day or 
variation of weather (outside-inside 
thermostats). Room control, which 
regulates individual radiators and 
unit ventilators, while originally 
more expensive, is accurate and is 
most economical in the long run. 

The best feature of temperature 
control is its flexibility in that there 
is a type for every building, no mat- 
ter how old. New buildings are not 
the only ones that can enjoy its bene- 
fits. However, every building pre- 
sents its own problems but they can 
be solved. If the building is costing 
too much to heat or the pupils are 
not as alert as they should be tem- 
perature control may be the solution. 
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Wausau Saves $11,758 


HE experience of the Wausau 

school board, Wausau, Wis., in 
effecting a saving of $9000 a year in 
fuel consumption should be of inter- 
est to school officials everywhere, par- 
ticularly in those northern states 
where the “climate bill” is an impor- 
tant item. 

The Wausau School, a 
combination grade and high school, 
is located in the downtown section of 
the city. It is the community’s oldest 
school. The main section was erected 
twenty-two With the 
rapid growth of the city, additions 
were built at two different times. 


Central 


years ago. 


The originai building and the first 
addition were heated by six warm air 
furnaces. When the capacity of the 
building was increased for the second 
time in 1925, the six old furnaces 
were replaced by 14 new warm air 
furnaces. These were equipped with 
blowers. 

Experience, both with the old fur- 
with the 14 units sub- 
installed, illustrates the 
fundamental contrast with respect to 


naces and 


sequently 


maintenance problems between the 


exterior of a building and the interior 
mechanical equipment. Exteriors can 
be successfully renovated, patched 





BEFORE: Central School furnace room before modernizing. 


FRANK KLUEVER 


Chief Engineer, Wausau Public Schools, Wausau, Wis. 


and repaired. Mechanical equipment, 
on the other hand, eventually ap- 
proaches the point at which any fur- 
ther attempts to repair are not only 
unsatisfactory but extremely costly. 

The heating equipment for the 
Central School reached this point in 
1936. Repairs and replacements of 
grates, fire box linings, arches, fronts 
and other equipment were costing an 
average of $1000 a year. Fuel costs 
were inordinately high. It was cost- 
ing more than $12,000 a year to heat 
the building, which contains 73 
schoolrooms, 6 toilet rooms, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium and an audi- 
torium seating 1750 people. 

Despite the high fuel costs, heating 
was inadequate. There were frequent 


complaints from teachers. During 
extremely cold weather children had 
to be shifted from one room to an- 
other or sent home because it was 
impossible to obtain a temperature of 
more than 54° F. in rooms on the 
north and west sides. It is not exag- 
gerating to say that icicles formed on 
the windows near the swimming 
pool. 

Because of the consistent difficulty 
in heating the superintendent’s of- 
fices, it became necessary to install 
gas-steam radiators in these rooms. 
The operation of this equipment 
added another $200 to the fuel bill. 

Not only was the heating inade- 
quate but other defects were ap- 
parent. In an attempt to supply sufh- 


Contrast Between the Old and New Plants That Netted a Yearly 





Saving of $11,758 





Annual 
Cost of 


Annual Annual Supple- Annual Annual 
Cost of Cost of mentary Cost of Cost of 
Fuel Repairs Heating Electricity Redecorating 
Warm Air System $12,000 $1000 $ 200 $2421.95 $1000 
Two Pipe Steam System. 3,000 — - 1663.65 200 





AFTER: Boiler room of Central School after modernizing. 
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cient heat, heavy firing during cold 
weather was necessary. The resulting 
high temperatures in the fire box 
caused rapid deterioration of the flue 
linings which, in turn, permitted the 
escape of gases and fire dust into the 
into the rooms. 
a most unsatisfactory con- 


ducts and thence 


This was \ 
dition, which not only was detrimen- 
tal to the health of the pupils but also 
involved considerable expense for re- 
decorating, to Say nothing of the 
additional janitor service required for 
cleaning. 

The fact that it would be necessary 
completely to replace the heating 
plant became apparent during a cold 
week end in January 1936. Thirty 


three tons of coal were delivered on 


Saturday afternoon. By Monday 
morning every ounce had _ been 
burned. 

Despite the fact that more than 


$300 worth of coal was burned in less 
than two days, the building was so 
poorly heated that two water pipes in 
a laboratory were frozen. The tem- 
perature during these two days was 
32° below, which is not unusual for 
Wausau. 

The attention of the school board 
was directed to the fuel 
consumption and authorization was 


excessive 


granted to obtain estimates on the 
replacement of the heating plant. 

In arriving at the decision to ask 
for estimates on a new plant the 


board was influenced not only by the 





How Chinook Solved Its Problem 


FRED A. BRINKMAN and W. L. CONWAY 


Architect, Kalispell, Mont., and 


Superintendent, Chinook, Mont., Respectively 


.. dust storms in 
Chinook, Mont., make _par- 
ticularly attractive any heating and 
ventilating system that cleans the air 
as it is brought into the building. 
These storms, while not of the ex- 
tremely destructive type, may last 
one, two or three days. With a room 
full of pupils the temperature in- 
creases and the air grows foul, yet 
the that 
within a few minutes everything in 
the room is covered with 
The heating installation in 
Chinook High School is a two pipe 
vacuum system, operating between 
2 and 10 inches of vacuum. The 
vacuum pump is fully automatic and 
acts both as a vacuum pump and 
as a boiler return pump. 


opening windows means 
sand. 


the 


In each classroom is one heating 
unit, composed of a copper fin radia- 
tor, a fresh air intake and a damper 
that can be adjusted to take in all 
room air or all fresh air or any de- 
sired proportion of each. The unit 
has two squirrel cage fans driven 
by one motor, mounted on rubber. 

The auditorium is heated by two 
large units and by two small units 
in the balcony. Offices and other 
rooms are heated by cabinet radia- 
tors. On each of these radiators 
there is a regulating valve for heat 
adjustment only. All air entering 


units from outside is filtered through 
removable spun glass filters. 

There is a three pass, steel, high 
fire box boiler, designed for burning 
natural The gas burners are 
of the upshot type and are fully 
automatic. A barometric draft con- 
trol sets the flame at maximum efh- 
ciency. The burners are controlled 
from a thermostat in the main office. 
The heat supply to the radiators in 
this office is throttled by the 
ulating valve so that when this room 
is up to temperature the rest of the 
rooms are sure to have heat. 

Because the temperature in Chi- 
nook drops well below 40° below 
zero in winter, it is necessary to heat 
all the rooms part of the time 
through the night. The main 
thermostat is an electric clock type 
with a night setback. This thermo- 
stat directly controls the gas burn- 
ers. The electric circuit to all of the 
classroom heating units comes from 
a main line in the boiler room. In 
this line is a magnetic switch. The 
secondary coil of the magnetic switch 
is controlled by an immersion type 
of aquastat, placed in the steam main 
near the end of the line. When the 
steam comes on at night, the heat 
units in the classrooms run until the 
thermostat in the office shuts off the 
gas burners in the boiler. 


gas. 


reg- 


desire to effect a saving in fuel costs 
and to provide better heating but 
also by the unsatisfactory conditions 
with respect to humidity. 

The heavy firing during 
weather literally baked the air. Al- 
though there were water sprays in 
connection with the blowers, we 
were never able to provide better 
than 5 per cent humidity during cold 
weather. Every school official knows 
what happened. Pupils suffered con- 
sistently from colds and sinus trouble 
and the illnesses resulting from the 
dehydrated air were considerable. 

The new heating plant, which 
is a two pipe vacuum system, was in- 
stalled during the summer of 1936. 
Thus we have had two firing seasons 
with the new plant. 

The figure of $11,758 as the net 
yearly saving in the operation and 
maintenance of the steam plant as 
compared with warm air, although it 
includes supplementary heating and 
decorating, is, nevertheless, incom- 
plete. It is obvious that it takes more 
manpower to shovel 1430 tons of coal 
than 387 tons. It is equally obvious 
that the cost of removing ashes has 
been proportionately reduced. 

Nor does the tabulation show sav- 
ings effected in such intangibles as 
the improvement in the health of the 
pupils. Individual room thermostats 
provide accurate control of the tem- 
perature in each room. All radiation 
is of the exposed type. There are no 
convectors. Furthermore, all radia- 
tors, insofar as possible, were placed 


cold 


under the windows. 

The heating equipment is entirely 
separate from the ventilating equip- 
ment. The blower fan, which was 
used with the old- plant, and the 
humidification sprays were retained. 
This equipment, now that it has been 
divorced from the heating plant, 
functions perfectly. There is no difh- 
culty in maintaining a relative hu- 
midity of 35 per cent with the pres- 
ent system whereas formerly it was 
impossible to provide better than 5 
per cent in severe weather. 

Another advantage of the new 
steam heating plant is that it permits 
us to heat indirectly the water used 
in the gymnasium, domestic science 
rooms and other places where hot 
water is required. A constant supply 
of hot water is available without the 
use of a separate water-heating boiler. 
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This Plan Is Far Subtler— 


J. RAY STINE 


Principal, Central High School, Akron, Ohio 


ONFERENCES and - surveys 

bear witness to a growing inter- 
est in the possibilities of movies for 
promoting a better understanding of 
public education. Many urban par- 
ents attended a one room school in 
the country. Education, both in con- 
tent and method, has changed so 
materially in the last quarter of a 
century that parents are unaware of 
the complexity of its problems. 

A public expenditure may be per- 
fectly good and justifiable but may 
be rejected by voters because their 
personal desires for a new automo- 
bile, a vacation or new furniture are 
closer at hand and more fully appre- 
ciated. The problem of obtaining 
public funds for education or any 
other public enterprise must pass the 
test of contributing a greater possible 
satisfaction than the 
personal desires that is always present. 

How can we present the problem 
of education to those who feel they 
are thinking in terms of modern day 
demands but who, in reality, are 
viewing the needs of education today 
in terms of a one room school? The 
same situation is faced by other city 
services—water works system, sew- 
age system, health department, elec- 
tric light and power service. Only to 
the extent that the public fully ap- 
preciates the details and functions of 
any of these services can it be sym- 
pathetic to their demands. 


Enlisting Parental Support 


The problem is to get parents who 
were reared differently to appreciate 
the educational needs of an age in 
which the span of progress is equiva- 
lent to several decades. 

We need, further, to train pupils 
in the public schools properly to eval- 
uate public services, if we expect 
them to contribute support when 
they become voters. This becomes 
increasingly dificult when lukewarm 
support is found in the home and 
when these issues become partisan 
or political in the press and over the 
radio. 

School-made movies can be help- 
ful. Usually, school movies are pro- 
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multitude of 


duced by taking views of school 
activities. These are shown before 
luncheon clubs, parent-teacher groups, 
study clubs, fraternal organizations, 
political meetings and church socie- 
ties. The same pictures are shown to 
pupils in the school, especially in the 
upper grades, so that they may de- 
velop a more thorough appreciation 
of the offerings and accomplishments 
available through the school. 

Another plan, developed at Cen- 
tral High School, Akron, Ohio, is to 
confine attention largely to problems 
outside the school in which both the 
public and the pupils are interested. 
Citizens, given factual information 
and an understanding of a public 
service little understood before, are 
in a better frame of mind to support 
an educational program that is doing 
for their children exactly what the 
detailed visual study did for them. 
It is apparent that films that analyze 
current problems for the community 
and for pupils accomplish the task 
far more subtly than the direct ap- 
proach. 


School Gives a Public Service 


Public interest will hardly permit 
the showing each year of a revamped 
movie of school activities. Nor is 
such a picture usable in the school 
except for the educational guidance 
it contains. However, films of com- 
munity services involving issues of 
unusual current interest enable the 
school to serve the public and to keep 
its reputation as an institution that 
is constantly alert to public needs and 
worthy of the support the adminis- 
tration seeks. 

Illustrations of this service, as we 
have developed it, may clarify our 
method. Seven years ago, when our 
city was developing its present efh- 
cient municipal water supply, a 16 
mm. silent movie was made. This 
was shown repeatedly to public 
groups and has, every semester since 
it was made, helped each high school 
class in community civics to under- 
stand our water supply system. 

In recent films that clarify current 
problems to adult groups, reference 


Most administrators believe 
that the way to reach the pub- 
lic through school-made movies 
is to shoot scenes of school 
activities. A subtler approach, 
according to Mr. Stine, is to 
produce movies that analyze 


various community problems 








is made to previous films so as to 
keep before the public the practical 
and vital nature of this training 
course in social services. We have 
made films covering the Community 
Fund, sewage disposal, early historic 
Akron, social service agencies of the 
Community Fund and the Akron 
health department. 


All Films Are Purposeful 


Whenever a film is made there is 
a reason for its production in terms 
of community service. We recently 
filmed Albert Tangora, the world 
champion typist, in action, during a 
demonstration in our school. This, 
of course, is a technical film but will 
be of genuine service in our com- 
mercial department. 

We are planning a film to portray 
in detail the extracurricular activities 
of the school. In Central High 
School, all these activities are carried 
on in out-of-school hours. While this 
should serve as a guidance film for 
pupils entering the high school, it 
also will convey to the public the 
contribution that teachers are render- 
ing to pupils because of their desire 
to serve and for which they are paid 
no additional salary. 

While all of these are silent films, 
a lecture has been synchronized with 
them in every instance. This not 
only makes it a sound film for all 
practical purposes but adds a touch 
of personal interest. In most in- 
stances, after the picture is shown, a 
five minute summary is given. 

Films produced by any school 
should be produced for a purpose. 
The demand for them proves 
whether or not they are serving that 
purpose. The film “Early Historic 
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Akron” has been shown to public 
groups in Akron and the vicinity 144 
times and we still have bookings 
ahead (the film was made in the 
summer of 1936). Would anyone 
question that assisting the public to 
understand problems of the Com- 
munity Fund and the work of the 
health department are other than 
public relations services of the high- 
est order? 

We produce no film unless we feel 
that it meets a training need in the 
school or renders a service to the 
public. Usually, our films do both. 
We study the problem from an edu- 
cational point of view, then work in 
cooperation with the heads of public 
service departments. We have had 
only the most commendable coopera- 
tion from the heads of departments 
whose activities we have filmed. 
They, too, realize the benefit of such 
a program of education. 

We write the lecture for the film, 
check it for technical accuracy with 


department heads and then rewrite 
it into a simple story of factual in- 
formation. The next step is to stop- 
watch the lecture and thereby deter- 
mine the footage for each view. This 
is not difficult and it saves time and 
disappointment when editing the 
film. We are not producing these 
films commercially and cannot send 
them with the accompanying lec- 
tures to other cities for inspection. 
Finally, aside from a public rela- 
tions service, we have built a ninth 
grade visual education course in com- 
munity civics which is meeting a dis- 
tinct need. This course, still in the 
experimental stage, has progressed 
far enough to lead us to believe that 
out of all our efforts will come an 
effective course in genuine functional 
community civics. Who can predict 
the increased interest and respect that 
adults may eventually have for an 
educational program that really pre- 
pares youth to become intelligent 
participants in community life! 





Making the Most of Noon Hour 


ROBERT BATES 


Head, Mathematics Department 


Beaverton Rural Agricultural School, Beaverton, Mich. 


HEREVER consolidated or 

rural agricultural units are 
established a new problem presents 
itself because so few pupils return 
home for lunches during the noon 
hour. This problem is one of finding 
some activity that will create enough 
interest within the student body to 
keep the pupils from spending their 
time roaming the streets, visiting 
stores and poolrooms or amusing 
themselves elsewhere. 

The problem at Beaverton, Mich., 
is particularly acute since a gym- 
nasium was not included in the 
building program when the new 
junior-senior high school building 
was constructed. The gymnasium, 
always referred to as the community 
building, is located two and one half 
blocks from the main unit. This 
makes it less available for recrea- 
tional uses. Therefore, a survey was 
begun to see what uses could be 
made of the new junior-senior high 
school building for recreational 
facilities. 

Ping-pong was first introduced. 
The library study, with its movable 
study tables, was large enough to 
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allow many games to be put into 
play. Not only did the game attract 
many participants but practically 
every contest had its gallery of en- 
thusiastic spectators awaiting their 
opportunity to play. The climax of 
enthusiasm came when drawings 
were made for singles and doubles 
tournaments. 

Each year new facilities are added 
to the recreational program. Chinese 
checkers was an innovation a year 
ago. Shuffleboard is now one of the 
popular games. 

The establishment of this recrea- 
tional program has given opportu- 
nity for correlation and practical ap- 
plication of many courses in the high 
school curriculum. In this connec- 
tion the tenth grade geometry class 
completed a project in the construc- 
tion of Chinese checker boards. The 
project was opened by the realization 
of the need for this currently popular 
game in the recreation program. 
First, the class as a group visited the 
lumber yard where materials were 
considered for their durability, finish, 
cost and general suitability. It was 
decided to use plywood, which was 





to be backed with pressed wood, thus 
making a board suitable for two 


games. 
Measurements were taken from a 
board that had been purchased. 


Nevertheless, several problems arose. 
The knowledge of geometry re- 
quired was use of parallel lines, cir- 
cles, diagonals, equilateral triangles, 
30° and 60° triangles, radii, hypote- 
nuses, legs of right triangles, paral- 
lelograms, hexagons and _ squares. 
The most difficult problem was that 
of finding the center and radius of a 
circle in which two equilateral trian- 
gles could be inscribed, each having 
sides of 1 foot. Three methods were 
used by the pupils in the class to 
solve this problem. Some used scale 
measurements, others used the rela- 
tions which exist in the 30° and 60° 
right triangles, while still others used 
similar triangles in ratio and propor- 
tion. 

When pupils had nearly completed 
the layout of their checker boards, 
the class changed to one of art. The 
art instructor explained to the class 
the color wheel with its contrasting 
and harmonious groups of colors and 
presented the different color group- 
ings. From this study each pupil was 
able to select a pleasing combination 
of colors. Each member of the class 
completed one Chinese checker 
board, backed with a piece of pressed 
wood on which a game, such as 
checkers, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs or the game of India, was 
laid out. During the noon hour these 
games are checked out to the pupils 
and are used in the classrooms des- 
ignated for that purpose. 

Each year more recreational facil- 
ities are added. One classroom may 
be set aside for radio programs dur- 
ing the noon hour. Then, in connec- 
tion with the visual aids program, we 
hope to make use of the sound 
projector in short free programs once 
each week. 

In spite of the fact that the gym- 
nasium is some distance from the 
junior-senior high school building, 
intramural teams, such as volley ball 
and basketball, are to be organized. 

The recreational facilities already 
made available have done much to 
solve our problems. This only indi- 
cates that it is necessary to provide 
our pupils with a program of ac- 
tivities so appealing that the desire 
for loitering in undesirable places 
during the noon hour is removed. 
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St. Lous Names a Superintendent 


WILLIS H. REALS 


Associate Professor of Education 
Washington University 


T. LOUIS has departed from a 

long established tradition in se- 
lecting its new superintendent of 
instruction from outside the city. 
Persons selected for high administra- 
tive positions have been regularly 
those promoted from within. But the 
unusual circumstances surrounding 
the separation of Supt. Henry J. Ger- 
ling from the system and the releva- 
tions leading to a grand jury investi- 
apparently led the school 
board to yield to the influence of 
active citizens’ groups and the local 
newspapers which declared that, even 
though St. Louis has certain out- 
standing leaders who are as good as 
can be found anywhere, there would 
be certain advantages in such a crit- 
ical time in not limiting the selection 
to a local candidate. 

A greater departure from tradition, 
however, was the decision to set up a 
professional committee, having no 
connection with the public schools, 
to make recommendations. The 
board was undoubtedly influenced in 
this decision by the constant and re- 
peated newspaper publicity given to 
supposed irregular dealings between 
certain members of the board and 
employes of the school system. The 
board seemed to feel that, as a result 
of all this, the public had lost con- 
fidence in its sincerity and ability to 
select a capable leader uninfluenced 
by any previous entanglements. 

On January 19 the board requested 
the president of the University of 
Missouri and the heads of two local 
institutions of higher learning, Wash- 
ington and St. Louis universities, to 
appoint one man from each of their 
faculties who would constitute an 
advisory committee to canvass the 
entire country and to recommend six 
candidates. From these candidates 
the board would make its selection. 
This method was essentially that sug- 
gested in one of the many letters sent 
to the school board immediately 
upon the announcement of the va- 
cancy in the superintendency. 

The plan, however, was by no 
means a new one. Similar proce- 


gation 
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Criteria Adopted by the St. Louis Advisory Committee 


for Selecting a Superintendent of Schools 


He should have adequate professional training which is well integrated 
with a broad liberal culture. 

He should have at least five years’ board experience as an administrator 
in a large school system. 

He should be in the prime of life, capable of giving ten or fifteen years 
of vigorous leadership. Preferably, he should be not more than 50 years 
of age. 

He should have a high degree of social intelligence so that he will repre- 
sent the school system in an attractive way in any situation. 

He should have demonstrated his ability to organize and put into effect a 
forward-looking educational program in the areas of kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary, junior college and adult education. 

He should have shown evidence of educational leadership in relation to 
the community, the board and the school staff, based on democratic 
(cooperative) procedures. 

He should have an appreciative sympathy with all matters affecting the 
welfare of the community and, particularly, of its different social groups. 
His presence in his community should have been a factor in helping the 
people to desire better schools for youth. 

He should have the respect of fellow school executives in the geographical 


area in which he works. 


10. He must be a man of unusual tact and possess a high degree of moral 
courage and undoubted personal and professional integrity. 





dures had been used successfully else- 
where, notably in Chicago, when in 
1919 the board of education ap- 
pointed a commission of nine repre- 
sentative citizens to canvass the 
United States for the best possible 
man to head the schools there. The 
result was the selection of Mr. Chad- 
sey, whose term was a short one, 
because Mayor William Hale 
Thompson was almost immediately 
reelected in April 1919, and the en- 
suing turmoil led Chadsey to resign 
after only a few weeks of service 
in the Chicago schools.’ 

A few years ago Portland, Ore., 
selected a board of three men, repre- 
senting the institutions of higher 
learning in that state, to recommend 
a slate of candidates for the vacancy 
there.” 

The St. Louis advisory committee, 
in selecting a person for inclusion in 
its list, adopted the accompanying 
criteria, not announced publicly, how- 
ever, until it submitted its panel. 

Letters were sent by the individual 
members of the advisory committee 


School and Society in 
Harcourt, Brace and 


‘Counts, George S.: 
Chicago. New York: 
Company, 1928, p. 68. 

Jewell, James R.: Portland Gets Its Man, 
The Narion’s ScHoots 21:31 (Jan.) 1938. 


to persons, approximately 30 in all, 
who each of them felt were in posi- 
tions to know and to be able to rec- 
ommend outstanding men for the 
position. These persons were asked 
to suggest the names of not more 
than three men who they thought 
possessed the qualifications de- 
manded for the St. Louis superin- 
tendency. Many of the names sug- 
gested by these 30 men were common 
to two or more lists submitted. 

The list of nominees numbered 
about 50, but was reduced by the 
committee to approximately 35, and 
was completed in sufficient time be- 
fore the St. Louis meeting of the 
American Association ‘of School Ad- 
ministrators to allow invitations to 
be extended for personal interviews 
with the committee during the con- 
vention. Somewhat later, interviews 
were held with local candidates. 

A sealed list of six nominees was 
presented by the advisory committee 
to the board early in April. The list 
remained sealed until opened in the 
presence of the full board and a 
number of representative citizens on 
April 4. The following names were 
submitted: Homer W. Anderson, 

(Continued on page %6) 
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HE Mount Pleasant High 
School serves the senior high 
school population residing in the 
northwestern section of Providence, 
R. I. It has a capacity of 2200 pupils. 
It is a brick structure with limestone 
trim, ornamented with two towers. 
There are four floors above the base- 
ment, with the tower section carried 
to a fifth floor. Its cost was $2,000,- 
000. Educational design was by for- 
mer deputy superintendent, Erik A. 
Anderson, and the plans were drawn 
by James V. Colgan of the depart- 
ment of public buildings. 
The building is ideally situated on 
a hill, commanding an excellent view 
of the city, but well away from its 
business center. It is in open country 
and is surrounded by a 28 acre cam- 
pus, which is being developed into 
large athletic and playing fields. 
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Providence Presents 


JOSEPH H. STANNARD 


The plan is excellent. It is laid out 
in a straight line, the only offsets be- 
ing the cafeteria, gymnasiums, music 
rooms and auditorium. The orderly 
and rapid movement of classes from 
one section of the building to another 
and its evacuation in case of fire are 
simplified by this arrangement and 
the simplification is helped by the 
generous width of the corridors. 
Twenty-five hundred pupil lockers 
are installed flush with the surface of 
the corridor walls and are set in tile. 
They are equipped with combination 
locks, which have been found to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

For convenience, the building is 
divided into suites to be used by the 
various departments. Each depart- 
ment head has a roomy and well- 
equipped office. 

The lobby on the ground floor is 
entered through heavy bronze doors 


Left: Equipment for all appro- 
priate athletic activities is in- 
cluded in the boys’ gymnasium. 
Below: One of many special 
rooms on the ground floor is the 
social room, used for classes in 
the social arts and for entertain- 
ing. It is finished in knotty pine 
wainscot and furnished in maple. 
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at the front of the building. Other 
bronze doors separate the lobby from 
the corridor, which runs between it 
and the auditorium. The museum to 
the right of the lobby is used for dis- 
plays of art exhibits and other work 
done by the pupils. Set into the walls 
of the corridor between the lobby and 
the auditorium are four large cases 
with mirror backgrounds and shelves 
where the various departments dis- 
play examples of their work. There 
are also bulletin cases with glass 
doors set into the walls in the corri- 
dors on each floor. 

The auditorium has a capacity of 
1977. There is an excellent ventilat- 
ing system. The lighting for the 
auditorium is indirect. The stage is 
lighted by spotlights fitted into the 
ceiling of the auditorium and by 
footlights and all other lights appro- 
priate to stage lighting. It has- the 





Right: Heavy bronze doors lead 
into the lobby on the ground 
floor. A museum to the right is 
used for displays of art exhibits. 
Below: The library, beautiful in 
the richness of its oak paneling, 
which is decorated with carving, 
is on the third floor. It is furnished 
in woed to match paneling. 


most modern professional equipment. 
Provision is made for moving pic- 
tures by means of two large projec- 
tion machines installed in a fireproof 
and soundproof booth, located at the 
second floor level at the back. The 
acoustics is such that one speaking in 
a conversational tone from the stage 
can be heard clearly at the rear of the 
hall. An orchestra pit with a capac- 
ity of 80 is located just below the 
front of the stage. Access to the pit 
is gained from beneath the stage 
through a small alley, which permits 
each member of the band or orches- 
tra to enter the pit at his own station. 

Grilles at either side of the pro- 
scenium contain loud-speakers for 
the radio system, which is installed 
throughout the building. The radio 
equipment is thoroughly modern. A 
loud-speaker in each room carries 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN: The 
rey ae W small assembly room on this floor 
seats about 200 and has an open 
stage approached by three steps. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN: The 
building is laid out in a straight 
line, the only offsets being cafe- 
teria, gymnasiums, music rooms 
and auditorium. Wide corridors 
greatly facilitate pupil traffic. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
(left): Mount Pleasant High 
School, Providence, R. I. Educa- 
tional design by Erik A. Ander- 
son and plans by James V. 
Colgan, department of buildings. 
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broadcasts from the various outside 
radio stations, the stage in the audi- 
torium on the second floor and the 
administrative offices. 

On the ground floor are many spe- 
cial areas, such as shops, art and 
home economics rooms. The social 
room, for example, is finished in 
knotty pine and furnished in maple. 
This room is used for classes in the 
social arts and for entertaining visi- 
tors. 

On the first floor is the boys’ gym- 
nasium. This is 70 by 100 feet and 
has equipment for all appropriate 
athletic activities. Connected with 
the gymnasium are a shower room 
and offices for the physical instructors 
and for physical examinations. The 
visiting team rooms are located im- 
mediately below the gymnasium. 

The girls’ gymnasium is on the 
ground floor. Connected with it is a 
large shower room with 125 individ- 
ual enclosed showers. The water is 
controlled by a matron who is in con- 
stant attendance. 

The administrative offices, located 
on the first floor, are most conven- 
iently planned. The general office is 
paneled in oak, as is the principal’s 
office, and is fully equipped with all 
necessary office appliances. Sound- 
proofed ceilings are used here, as they 
are throughout most of the building. 
The floors are hard rubber tile. There 
is a large fireproof vault with a safe 
combination in which valuable docu- 
ments and records are stored. 

The small auditorium on the sec- 
ond floor is an attractive room, seat- 
ing about 200, with an open stage, 
approached by a flight of three low 
steps and flanked by large pilasters 
on either side. 

On the third floor are two of the 
most beautiful rooms in the building, 
the study hall and the library. Both 
are finished in oak paneling, deco- 
rated with carving, and are furnished 
in wood to match. The study hall 
holds 300 pupils, two being seated at 
a table. This arrangement simplifies 
the supervision of this large number 
of pupils with only one teacher re- 
quired. The library accommodates 
110 pupils. It is situated directly 
across the corridor from the study 
hall. Pupils are assigned to the li- 
brary for reference reading and also 
for classes in the study of library 
usage. 

The tower section of the building, 
carried to the fifth floor, contains a 
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General office is paneled in oak; 


conservatory with glass roof, located 
between the two towers. Here op- 
portunity is afforded pupils for ex- 
perimentation in the matter taught 
them in their biology classes. The 
two towers have well-furnished rest 
rooms for the faculty. 

In the basement are the janitors’ 
rooms, storerooms, stockrooms, laun- 
dry and heating and ventilating 
plants. No basement rooms are used 
for instructional purposes. 

The equipment of the rooms and 
various departments throughout the 
building is excellent. Classrooms are 
furnished with tablet arm chairs, 
making the seating capacity of the 
rooms flexible. Every classroom is 
adequately equipped with cupboards 
and other storage space, blackboards 


and bulletin boards. All artificial 





ceiling, soundproofed; floor, tile. 


lighting is semidirect and there is 
little shadow when this lighting is 
used. Ventilation is obtained through 
vents below the windows leading into 
heating units where, in cold weather, 
the fresh air is warmed and then 
blown into the rooms by electrically 
operated fans, which are an integral 
part of the heating unit. 

The building is equipped with two 
automatic elevators. These elevators 
are for the use of the faculty and can 
be operated only by keys. An inter- 
communicating telephone system 
connects the office with all the rooms. 

The building has now been in 
actual use for a year and experience 
with it in that time has failed to indi- 
cate any errors in its design or any- 
thing that could have been done to 
make it more efficient in operation. 


Study hall holds 300 pupils, two at a table, simplifying supervision. 
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Chilh Dust 





June Jingle 


Commencement orators orate 
At so much per oration; 

With vigorous alarm they state 
The problems of the nation. 

They view with pride (and gestures, too) 
Che land of liberty; 

And when, at long last, they are through 
They grab their fee and flee. 


For why? ‘Tis June and all is swell, the uni 
verse is gay. No more | hear the clanging bell 
that calls me every day. I hear no more the 
clatter of the boiler’s morning knock or the 
spiteful chitter-chatter of the worn out master 


clock. The halls are mute and dreary, the 
hlackboards dull and gray; but I'm no longei 
weary. ‘Tis June; I'm on my way. 


Commencement orators drone on 
While infants baw] and yell; 

The hardy parents snore or yawn 
Sut scarcely dare rebel, 

For speakers are a tedious crop 
With wisdom wide and deep. 

What matter? Long before they stop 
The world is fast asleep. 


But tomerrow with jalopy and with credit card 
in hand, I'll pack the wife and younger kids 
and seek the promised land. I'll view the open 
spaces when the world is at its best, I'll climb 
the highest mountain till the flivver stops to 
rest. Let dreary business slave and sweat in 
competition's strife. But give me contempla 
tion and the scholar’s wider life. Let others dig 
and dither throughout the summer's day. But 
me? I'll simply sit and starve in a quiet sort 


Oo} way. 


TIRE of writing about school adminis- 
l trators who imagine that they alone are 
personally responsible for the low incidence 
of chewing gum or the improvement of the 
national norms in English. I want to write 
about a more important person. 

The young lady’s name is Lovinia Rob- 
bins. She has been principal of the grade 
schools at Hamburg, N. Y., for almost fifty 
years and this June she is retiring. For fifty 
Septembers hundreds of bewildered little 
people have been brought to her by fond 
mammas, and Lovinia has made each new- 
comer welcome as a citizen of a bigger 


world. She has helped each one to grow in 
stature and grace and wisdom. In a lifetime 
of service, she has guided the parents, the 
children and the children’s children. Under 
her gracious influence the warp and woof of 
an entire community have been woven. She 
has given a service that might well be envied 
by persons of greater rank. 

God bless Miss Robbins. God bless all the 
Misses Robbins who similarly serve in a 
thousand communities. Humbly, unostenta 
tiously, they carry forward the torch of 
civilization. As long as that torch remains 
in their capable hands, we shall know that 
the flame of democracy shall never flicker 
or die; we shall know that the soul of 
America is safe. 


HE thrill of school administering is 

not conveyed by the solemn tomes 
written by practitioners. Rather, it lies 
in the fact that no day is at all like any 
other day, which is a complete understate- 
ment of the truth. 

Today, for instance, I enter the school 
with conviction and determination. Today 
I shall leave the trivialities of the office and 
go forth to supervise. What I have learned 
in innumerable conventions that will I 
carry to my teachers, according to the man 
dates of the Barrs, Burtons and Bruechners. 

Today l do nothing of the sort. | fiddle 
the requisitions that have fallen during the 
night. The teacher in 10B wants a box ot 
thumbtacks (nonbendable) and a_ new 
swimming pool, while 7A points out that 
the last batch of chalk is dusty, that we 
ought to have a courtesy campaign and 
the young Smith angel ate the last pint 
of paste. Miss A is again having trouble 
with her ventilators and Miss B has a 
virulent attack of vox pedagogorum. And, 
behold! It is time for the morning mail. 

To supervise or not to supervise. Am | 
a mouse or aman? Am 1a superintendent 
of schools or what? Echo answers, What? 

Everdina, take a memo! Tomorrow | 
shall supervise. Tomorrow I shall visit my 
schools. Tomorrow shall I go forth to visit 
my teachers, according to the mandates of 
the Barrs, Burtons and Bruechners. 





Fate nt Gone } 
ee 
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Salaries of School Physicians 


EARL E. KLEINSCHMIDT, M.D., D.P.H. 


Director, Department of Public Health, Loyola University, Chicago 


A A rule, school health workers 
receive inadequate compensa- 
tion for their services. That this has 
been especially true of the school 
physician is indicated by remarks, 
such as the following: 

A prominent member of the Amer- 
ican School Health Association asks, 
“Why should nurses and_ physical 
educators receive twice the salary of 
medical inspectors? Why should a 
medical inspector be paid only $750 
per year to examine 2500 school chil- 
dren and be responsible for their 
health supervision?” 

Another physician writes, “The 
salary scale of school physicians in 
this state (Pennsylvania) is unjustly 
low. In many instances they are paid 
than a teacher, a nurse or a 
physical educator. Rarely do they 
receive the annual increment granted 
to teachers, supervisors and others. 
The same is probably true in other 


less 


states.” 
Part-Time Services Only 


From Massachusetts it is learned 
that: “In the Public Health Bulletin 
of the State Department of Public 
Health of 1917, there appear some 
statistics on school medical service, 
which are as follows: “There are 578 
physicians, their salary in 7 towns is 
nothing; in 215 places it does not ex- 
ceed $100; in 62 places it is between 
$200 and $300.’ In the majority of 
places service given is not more than 
two hours a week. The examination 
consists of an inspection for skin dis- 
eases and pediculosis and for abnor- 
mal conditions of nose and throat. 
Sometimes the teeth are inspected 
and the general condition is noted. 
In 31 places records are kept on cards 
or sheets. 

“Much water has run under the 
bridge in twenty years. Now there 
are 529 physicians with an average 
salary of $522.25, who are provided 
with standard record cards for re- 


*School Physicians Poorly Paid, School Phy- 
sicians’ Bulletin 4:11 (Jan.) 1934. 

“Bortner, Clayton E.: “An Appeal for Bet- 
ter Compensation,” School Physicians’ Bulletin 
3:8 (May) 1933. 
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cording a far more complete health 
examination than that mentioned 
above.”* 

This analysis included many of the 
smaller towns as well as cities in 
Massachusetts. Data obtained from 
other states in a recent investigation* 
indicate that, while low salaries are 
received by some school physicians, 
others are paid salaries more nearly 
commensurate with their training. 
This survey included 77 school phy- 
sicians selected from 22 states (and 3 
provinces in Canada), 87.7 per cent of 
whom were located in cities of 10,000 
or more population and are repre- 
sentative of the larger school systems 
in this country. It was found that 
the median salary of the full-time 
school physician engaged for the pe- 
riod of twelve months of the year 
was $4082.83. For full-time physicians 
employed for a period of nine or ten 
months of the year the median salary 
was $2999.50. Part-time physicians 
employed in the schools on a twelve 
months’ basis had a median salary of 
$1124.50 and the median salary on a 
nine or ten months’ basis was ap- 
proximately $1000. These findings 
represent the encouraging side of the 
situation. 


Poor Pay Lowers Efficiency 


The effects of inadequate compen- 
sation on the individual are the same 
in the field of school health as in 
other fields of work. The enjoyment 
usually associated with professional 
activities is diminished because of the 
lack of assurance of economic inde- 
pendence and worry in the anticipa- 
tion of a penniless old age. Financial 
anxiety becomes associated with de- 
spair because of ambitions that can- 
not be realized. Lowered efficiency 
is the result. The school system, on 


‘Moore, Fredrika: “What Can Be Done 
About It?” Contact Between the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health and School 
Health Administrators and Medical Officers 
2:4 (March) 1937. 

“The Educational Qualifications of the School 
Physician. Report of a Committee of the 
American Association of School Physicians, 
Am. J. Pub. Health 27 (April) 1937. Special 
supplement. 


the other hand, suffers as a conse- 
quence and also because the compen- 
sation offered for service is insufh- 
cient to hold and to draw into their 
employ those better qualified for 
these positions. 

The law of supply and demand 
also contributes toward the lowered 
economic status of school health 
workers. In every town there is some 
physician just beginning practice 
who is willing to devote a few hours 
a day in the schools. He is not inter- 
ested in school health as a profession 
and may be willing to sell his serv- 
ices reasonably, so why should the 
pennywise board of education, which 
sees no need for specialized training 
for this position, pay more? More- 
over, when economic conditions as a 
whole are not at their best, it is fre- 
quently the best policy to give local 
practitioners first chance at the job. 


Preventive Medicine Ignored 


Lack of appreciation for the work 
of the school physician may originate 
in the admiration of the public for 
the unusual; in part, it may be re- 
sponsible for the existence of inade- 
quate salary standards. There is little 
that is spectacular about the field 
of preventive medicine and school 
health as there exists, for example, 
in the work of the surgeon. Con- 
sequently, the qualifications and 
training of the school physician are 
frequently minimized. In fact, there 
are people who have the idea that the 
school physician is engaged in this 
field of activity because he would be 
unsuccessful as a medical practitioner. 

That the physician’s years of prep- 
aration and the cost of his training 
are frequently ignored and that he is 
not given the same consideration as 
members of the teaching profession 
are indicated in the following inci- 
dent. Recently, I was discussing the 
problem of salary standards of school 
personnel with a woman member of 
a board of education from one of 
Michigan’s largest cities. It was her 
opinion that a teacher should be paid 
on the basis of the amount of train- 
ing, experience and years of school- 
ing she had, rather than on the basis 
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of the grade she happened to be 
teaching. The salary of the school 
physician, which was inadequate, was 
also mentioned. In this instance she 
insisted emphatically that the school 
physician could never be paid on the 
same basis, particularly when she 
learned of the training necessary for 
this position. 

Granted then that the salaries of 
many school physicians are inade- 


quate and that there are many and 
various factors that contribute toward 
the situation, let us consider briefly 
what these salary standards should be 
and what may be done to bring 
about their adoption. 

Primarily, the school medical offi- 
cer is carefully chosen because of his 
high personal qualifications, profes- 
sional preparation and experience. As 
in the case of other special positions 





Guidance in a Small School 


N CONNECTION with our 

guidance program at Cabot High 
School, Cabot, Vt., a small 
with an enrollment of 80 pupils, we 
have tried during the past year to 
Dring to pupils some information 
concerning their various fields of 
interest. In this endeavor we have 
not limited ourselves to subject mat- 
ter concerning occupations alone but 
have treated any and all subjects in 
which there is interest and with 
which the pupils wish to become 
more familiar. In other words, our 
program is one that is of value either 
in earning a living or from a cul- 
tural standpoint. 

The following subjects already pre- 
sented last year, or to be presented 
this year, give some idea of the 
variety as well as the wide scope of 
the material which is 
teaching, nursing, photography, avia- 
tion, geology, evolution, palmistry, 


school 


discussed : 


art, astronomy, agriculture, dietetics, 
flowers, personality, music composers, 
etiquette, musical instruments, radio, 
accounting, speaking, dramatics, 
journalism, customs of foreign lands, 
archeology, medicine, dentistry, for- 
work, mineralogy, how to 
study, electricity and police work. 


estry 


sriefly, the plan works this way: 
The pupils are asked to submit one 
or more subjects that they would like 
discussed at a meeting; 
choices are not bound by any set 
rules or limitations. After this in- 
formation is obtained, the various 
subjects are arranged in their order 
of frequency and the weekly discus- 
sions are carried out in the various 
subjects in the order of their greatest 
demand. Local professional people 
are asked to speak if available. 


to have 
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EDMOND J. VACHON 


Principal, Cabot High School, Cabot, Vt. 


In our small community all work- 
ers fall into one of the following 
groups: village doctor, teachers, 
minister, store clerks and farmers, so 
that it is difficult for us to obtain 
trained people to speak. Moreover, 
the nearest city is 22 miles away. 
We have satisfactorily met this diff- 
culty, I believe, by assigning the vari- 
ous discussions to the five members 
of our faculty in such a way that, as 
nearly as possible, the assigned sub- 
ject matter may be associated with 
the teacher’s major or minor or with 
some other subject in the teacher’s 
college course or with some outside 
interest or hobby in which the 
teacher has attained some degree of 
efficiency. 

From time to time, of course, there 
are subject demands that do not fit 
into the life experience of any mem- 
ber of the faculty, in which case one 
teacher is assigned to look up all the 
material needed for the discussion. 
The discussions are held once a week 
for a period of forty minutes. That 
they have been popular can _ be 
attested by the fact that an average 
of 90 per cent of the pupils attended 
them last year as an elective. 


The experiment has been repeated 
again this year at the request of the 
pupils themselves, who voted the 
continuation of the “culture period” 
by a 100 per cent vote. In my opin- 
ion, it meets the need of the pupils 
by discussing the subjects that di- 
rectly interest them since the pupils 
themselves submit the discussion 
material. Moreover, the guidance 
program also serves to awaken their 
interests and to open new avenues 
that may not as yet have penetrated 
into their field of life experiences. 





in the school system, his situation 
should be considered a unique one 
and he should be paid accordingly 
in view of his special qualifications 
and training. 

Regarding his compensation, Wood 
and Rowell state, “Standards for pay 
for different positions vary consider- 
ably but for efficient service pay must 
be ample to warrant the expenditure 
of maximum time and interest by 
the employe. The figures below are 
suggested as a minimum for which 
efficient service could be expected 
from persons other than enthusiasts 
who enter the work as a pastime: 
health supervisor (director of health 
program), $4000 and upward; part- 
time physicians, on the basis of two 
hours per day guaranteed during the 
forty weeks of the school year, five 
days per week, $2.50 to $3 an hour, 
or $1000 per year, preferably on an 
hourly basis; specialists, never less 
than $1000 per year on a part-time 
basis or hourly pay, slightly higher 
than regular physicians’ since the 
specialist commands higher fees in 
practice.” 

As in the case of the teaching pro- 
fession, there should be a small auto- 
matic salary increase each year for a 
period of years while competency is 
increasing. Special achievement and 
the attainment of additional training 
or special qualifications should be re- 
warded by an increase in salary. The 
cost of living must also be consid- 
ered. 

The length of the contract of the 
school physician should ensure him 
of an opportunity to do a creditable 
piece of work. Likewise, there should 
be provision for a pension system for 
school health workers, as well as for 
teachers. This would safeguard the 
welfare of those who have devoted 
long years of their lives to this work. 

For school physicians to obtain 
these advantages the rendering of 
efficient service plays its part, but it 
is not sufficient. The public and 
school authorities must be taught the 
values of adequate health programs. 
Public health, including — school 
health, must be publicized by the in- 
dividual and the group. Legislation 
may be indicated but, most of all, 
there must be unity of purpose for 
the achievement of these goals. 


*W ood, T. D., and Rowell, H. G.: Health 
Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1927, 
p. 78. 
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In the second oldest school in America 


W yétd-vle Misule Ploved 


ARE STILL IN DAILY USE! 


Hartford should know school needs. Its first school was 


organized just 18 years after the Pilgrims landed. Many 
present school buildings were built in the 1860's, by 
then-independent districts, and various types of floors 
were used. But the standard replacement for years and 
today, is Hard Maple. 

For in Hartford, too, Hard Maple has proved most sat- 
isfactory for school floors. Experience, as in the Public 
High where 58-year floors still serve, has proved Hard 
Maple’s permanence and lasting economy. Tough-fibred, 
tight-grained Maple does not sliver, splinter, or develop 
ridges, is lastingly smooth. 


And, too, no flooring is more comfortable—Hard Maple 









FOUNDED IN 1638 Hartford’: 
(Conn.) Public High School is the sec- 
ond oldest organized school in the coun- 
try. South end of the present structure 
(above) was built in 1882 (after fire 
destroyed the previous building) — 
the north section, n 1897. 


58 YEARS YOUNG! — In she 
south section of the Hartford Publi 
High School, all classrooms, corridor, 
and gymnasium have Hard Maple 
floors. The floor in this typical class- 
room is the original Maple, after 58 
years of service! 


is warm, dry, resilient, sound-absorbing, bright and 
cheerful, smoothly sanitary. No flooring is more prac- 
tical—easy to clean, costs less to maintain. It simplifies 
alterations, and mere refinishing makes it “good as new.” 

You build for lasting satisfaction when you floor with 
Hard Maple. By specifying trademarked MF MA Maple, 
(in strips or blocks) you insure all Northern Hard Maple, 
association-supervised and guaranteed. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
* - * 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/78. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MF MA Maple 


(NORTHERN 
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Guidance on a County-Wide Scale 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Education Instructor, New York University 


NE evening in January 1938, 
eight men were discussing the 


world’s problems. Into this group a 


member threw the question, “What 
would you like most to be?” Each 
one gave his answer and the group 
discussed life values and problems 
for some time. The questioner said, 
“Wouldn't it be fine if a group of 
pupils could hear us tonight? They 
would see that their problems are 
our problems; what an opportunity 
we might have to share our expe- 
riences and thoughts with them.” 
Out of that evening came the 
Montebello Conference of May 1938, 
and its repetition in May 1939, From 
these conferences has developed a 
that the enthusiastic 
support of pupils, teachers, principals 


program has 
and persons interested in youth. 
Around St. Louis is a suburban 
area broken into 18 independent city 
school districts ranging in size from 
one of 5000 pupils and 190 teachers 
to one of 300 pupils and 13 teachers. 
For have 
cooperated in various projects. In 


many years these cities 
1934 the counselors and _ principals 
tormed the St. Louis County Guid- 
Council. For many 


has stimulated local guidance _pro- 


ance years it 
grams by serving as a clearing house 
for the exchange of practices and 
ideas and by organizing county-wide 
programs. 

T he Montebello 


envisioned as an 


Conterence was 
opportunity for 
young people to come to grips with 


the 


significant problems of life, to 
dig back of questions, such as “What 
vocation shall I choose?” and “What 
college shall | attend?” to the basic 
question, “What shall I be?” When 
a person has thought through his 
standards of values, when he has set 
tentative ultimate goals, he is able 
to face questions of school and voca- 
v10Nn. 

It was necessary to do careful pre- 
liminary planning. The enthusiastic 
cooperation of principals and teach- 
ers had to be enlisted, the pupils 
had to be chosen and prepared, the 
program personnel had to be care- 
fully selected, a place for the confer- 


a 
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ence had to be chosen, a balanced 
sequence of activities had to be ar- 
ranged and a follow-up program had 
to be planned. Since these problems 
had been faced and met in 1938, the 
1939 program 
ranged. The experience of the first 
year and its evaluation by the pupils, 
faculties, principals and program 
personnel were invaluable. 

In the winter of 1938-39 several 
meetings of the council were given 
over to a summary of the previous 


was more easily ar- 


conference and its evaluation and to 
the preparation of a tentative pro- 
gram for the current year. The two 
representatives of the County Prin- 
cipals’ Council on the Guidance 
Council, with the ofhcers of the lat- 
ter, formed the planning committee. 
The program developed was pre- 
sented by the principals to their own 
body for suggestions and the pro- 
gram approved. The principals and 
counselors presented the program to 
their respective faculties. Each prin- 


group reports. In the small groups 
(12 to 14) free discussion is possible; 
within the larger group, the smaller 
ones may participate in a valuable 
sharing of experience. Much of the 
value of the conference, obviously, 
rests upon the leaders of the large 
and small groups. After a number 
of years of pupil conferences and 
panel discussions a list of effective 
group leaders has been compiled. 
Even for as large an area as St. Louis 
this list is pitiably short. Few adults 
have learned to guide youths in the 
discussion of their problems; many 
talk too much or give too much ad- 
vice. The leader of the conference 
was chosen for his knowledge of 
youth, of psychology and of youth’s 
relations to social and personal prob- 
lems. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn has 
been the leader of the conferences 
during both years. 

In the county area there are about 
1700 seniors. It is impossible to offer 
all these youth the opportunity for 
free discussion that the Montebello 


conference requires. In 1938 about 





The Montebello Conference is a highlight in pupil ex- 
perience in St. Louis County, Missouri. It was first en- 


visioned as an opportunity for young people to come 


to grips with the significant problems of life. Three of 


the schools arrange such experiences for all seniors 





cipal was to determine the method 
of choosing the pupils from his 
school who would participate in the 
conference. The members of the 
Guidance Council selected the pro- 
gram _ personnel. 

It was found that a camp in the 
country would give freedom from 
the tempo of the schoolroom. The 
Y.W.C.A. camp, Montebello, 18 
miles from the center of the county, 
was ideal from the point of view 
of distance, beauty and facilities for 
dealing with a large group. 

Experimentation with the program 
of activities has resulted in a careful 
balance of large group stimulation, 
small group discussions and _ large 


120 seniors were included; in 1939 
the program was expanded to two 
days (two separate conferences), 
which took care of 300 seniors. The 
choice of pupils was made by each 
principal. In some schools the repre- 
sentatives were elected, in some they 
were appointed and some schools 
combined the two methods of selec- 
tion. 

The preparation of the pupils for 
the conference was handled by the 
counselors of the various schools with 
assistance from council members. 

On the morning of the conference 
the pupils arrived at Camp Monte- 
bello. Some explored the grounds, 
some used the tennis courts, badmin- 
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THREE “Rs” FOR SCHOOL FLOORS 


HESE three “R’s” for floors, as important to 
school authorities as “readin’, ’ritin’ and 
’rithmetic” are to scholars, invariably follow the 


installation of Nairn Linoleum. 


BEAUTY—Cheerful and attractive in themselves, 
Nairn Floors may be made even more distinctive 
by individual personalization to meet the require- 


ments of specific areas. 


SERVICE—Built for years of wear, Nairn Linoleum 
withstands the heaviest foot traffic. A quietizing, 


foot-easy floor that hushes noise. 


ECONOMY—Nairn Linoleum is surprisingly low 
in first cost—requires little maintenance. 

Easy to clean because of its unusually smooth sur- 
face! Sanitary, no cracks to harbor dirt! No wonder 
Nairn Linoleum is the ideal floor for all school 
areas. Fully guaranteed, when installed by Author- 


ized Contractors. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
195 Belgrove Drive 
Kearny, N. J. 

Please send me Free 
copy of "Nairn Linole- 
um, the Ideal Floor for 


Street. NN Yall 


\ 


‘ 
o- . 


Note how indi- 
vidual person- 
alization en- 
hances the 
beauty of these 
Nairn Floors in 
the First Dis- 
trict School, 
Covington, 


Kentucky. 





ton courts and swings and some 
found chairs on the lawn. By 9:30 
o'clock the group was assembled in 
the large recreation hall. After a 
brief introduction, the leader of the 
conference was presented. In an in- 
teresting and dramatic talk Doctor 
Wrenn outlined some of the prob- 
lems that face youths and invited 
them to discuss them and report back 
to a later general meeting. 

The problems discussed were: the 
relationship between two genera- 
tions; friendships, their values and 
limitations; relations between the 
sexes: social, psychological and emo- 


tional; standards of values and codes 
of ethics; social justice in terms of 
individual ethics; religion and spirit- 
ual values; the selection of imme- 
diate and ultimate goals. 

After a half hour of this stimulat- 
ing introduction the youths were di- 
vided into small groups (about 12 in 
each) under a skilled group leader. 
The pupils were balanced in terms 
of representation from different 
schools and between boys and girls. 
For more than an hour these small 
discussion groups ran over the prob- 
lems in these areas, chose those sig- 
nificant to them, reached tentative 





Why Not Display Your Wares? 


LAWRENCE A. BARRETT 


AVE you ever tried a display 

case in one of the school halls 
as an incentive to better work among 
pupils? Possibly some merchant in 
the community has an old show case 
that he is ready to discard. This can 
be repainted and touched up for such 
a purpose. 

Try the plan of having outstand- 
ing work from various pupils or de- 
partments on display in the corridors 
for a time. You will find that the 
natural liking that most pupils have 
for obtaining recognition will make 
them strive to have “something on 
display.” 

Some departments, such as indus- 
trial arts or homemaking, have more 
opportunity to produce materials that 
lend themselves to display than have 
other departments. However, should 
a particularly fine English theme be 
found or if there should be turned 
in a clever model illustrating some 
mathematics problem or a splendid 
rock collection or charts or graphs 
to illustrate some point in history, 
these may be given display space. 

A faculty member may be assigned 
the responsibility of changing the dis- 
play, carefully using a wide variety of 
materials. A certain amount of de- 
partmental jealousy can be allayed 
by attempting to pass the honors 
about in rotation. It may be advisable 
to give each department a period of 
time, say a week, in which it is 
responsible for the display. 

Cards should be used to indicate 
to spectators the nature of the mate- 
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High School Principal, Salida, Colo. 


rial displayed and, if possible, the 
names of the makers. 

Departments may easily employ 
the display to encourage other pupils 
to take work in their field or they 
can make educational displays dem- 
onstrating methods of doing certain 
kinds of work. 

It is well to add a padlock to the 
case if objects of value are to be left 
on display. The lock should be an 
inconspicuous affair that does not dis- 
tract attention from the display. A 
reflector to shield the direct rays of 
the light bulb from the spectators 
will aid in getting the best effect 
from the displays. 

Often, pupils who do mediocre or 
even unsatisfactory work in one de- 
partment may turn in projects or 
class work of splendid character in 
another department. This tends to 
prevent the development of any feel- 
ing of inferiority. 

There are few pupils who do not 
get pleasure from having work se- 
lected to be put on display in their 
own classrooms and this pleasure is 
certain to be magnified if the work 
is on display before the entire school. 

One thing that must be guarded 
against from the outset is the tend- 
ency to use the display case in the 
corridor as a “leaning post” or a loaf- 
ing place. 

Get yourself a show case and “dis- 
play your wares.” Business houses 
have made good use of show win- 
dows. Surely educators can take a 
lesson from business in this regard. 





conclusions on some and raised ques- 
tions about others. A pupil reporter 
was chosen to carry the group think- 
ing back to the conference. 

The pupil reports were given to 
the conference in a forty-five minute 
session. In some a running account 
of the group thinking was given; in 
all, the group’s judgments and ques- 
tions were stated. Minority reports 
were encouraged. In this meeting 
the conference leader took volumi- 
nous notes. 

The small groups sat together at 
luncheon tables and enjoyed the so- 
cial hour at noon. While the pupils 
enjoyed a period of play, games, hik- 
ing and dancing, the group leaders 
met with the conference leader to 
plan the afternoon approach. Strong 
points in the morning’s small dis- 
cussions were mentioned and sugges- 
tions for improvement were made. 

A general session began the after- 
noon program. The conference lead- 
er summarized the report meeting of 
the morning and indicated unan- 
swered questions. It was suggested 
that the afternoon small discussion 
groups dig more deeply into one or 
two areas that seemed most signifi- 
cant to youth. These sessions did 
not attempt to find final answers but 
to carry thinking beyond the explor- 
atory stage of the morning meet- 
ings. 

A final general session served as 
a forum for the consideration of 
pupils’ questions and as a summary. 
Choosing one of the areas mentioned 
frequently in the discussions, the 
conference leader gave a short stim- 
ulating talk, directed toward what 
the pupils might do in working out 
their problems. 

An evening meeting sponsored 
jointly by the Principals’ Council and 
the Guidance Council considered 
ways of carrying the values of the 
conference to those who had not 
attended. The methods used includ- 
ed reports and panel discussions in 
classes, homerooms and assemblies, 
faculty and pupil discussion groups 
and feature stories in the school 
newspapers. 

The Montebello Conference is a 
highlight in pupil experience in St. 
Louis County. Its popularity has 
encouraged three of the schools to 
attempt, with the aid of the St. Louis 
County Guidance Council, to ar- 
range such experiences for all their 
senior high school pupils. 
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In 1936 the Wausau School Board replaced their old heat- 
ing equipment with 2 No. 942 Kewanee Coal Burning 
Boilers. In March, 1940, Mr. Everett C. Hirsch, Superintendent 
of Schools, writes this final confirmation of his chief custodi- 
an’s figures: 


"In the severe winter 1934-35 the coal 
consumption for the school year in Cen— 
tral school was 1,430 tons and in the last 
year of the old equipment 1,340 tons. Dur— 
ing the first school year with the new 
plant the coal consumption in Central 
Building was 478 tons...a net difference 
of 952 tons and 862 tons respectively." 


STEEL BOILERS 





The experience of the Wausau, Wisconsin, 
School Board in their Central High School 
is “Red Hot” Proof of the false economy 
in keeping old heating plants on the job. 





That saving averages approximately $8000 injust one heating 
season...considerably more than the total cost of the boilers. 

With the new heating plant in operation the entire build- 
ing has been kept comfortably warmed for the first time 
since it was built . . . and that was true even during 
sub-zero temperatures of 18 and 24 degrees below. And 
one man, instead of the former 2, has taken care of the 
firing. There's an additional annual saving of $1,100 for 
electric current as well. 


Has Your School an Antiquated System? 


* If so, a new heating plant may do the e 


same job for you... Ask your architect, 
or heating engineer or heating contractor. 


KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, 


division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation ° 
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eep Your N onpartisan Boards 


W. LLOYD SPROUSE 


Assistant, College of Education 
Ohio State University 


ITHIN the last decade there 
has been more than the usual 
amount of relative to 
boards of education. Much of it has 
been critical and, at times, it has been 


discussion 


derogatory. A few of our most 
prominent educational leaders have 
advocated dispensing with such 


boards entirely." The majority of 
reaction toward such an extreme pro- 
posal, however, has been in favor of 
retaining than abandoning 
them.? The public and the educa- 
tional profession have hesitated to re- 
lease lay participation in public edu- 
cational administration. 


A Nonpolitical Tradition 


rather 


Boards of education, or boards of 
school trustees, originated soon after 
the beginning of education in the col- 
onies. The agricultural and indus- 
trial expansion of the nation made it 
impossible for the entire patronage 
of a school district to participate ac- 
tively in the school management as 
it did at first. So the duties of man- 
agement and supervision of the local 
schools during this early period were 
delegated by them to a few trust- 
worthy citizens who enjoyed the 
complete confidence of the com- 
munity in which the school was lo- 
cated. These leaders were chosen be- 
cause they were well educated and 
successful in their daily vocations. 
When they were known later as 
board or committee members, they 
were elected by the patrons because 
of their interest in education rather 
than because of their adherence to a 
political party. Throughout the years 
of our educational history, our citi- 
zens have cherished this privilege of 
delegating the control of their schools 
to a nonpolitical elective organization. 

By and large, this trust has not 
been misplaced. It is true that there 
have been many instances in which 
board members were untrue to the 

‘Judd, Charles H.: School Boards as an 
Obstruction to Good Administration, The Na- 
rion’s ScuHoors 13:13 (Feb.) 1934. 

*Keyworth, M. R.: Why Boards of Educa- 
tion Are Both Desirable and Necessary, The 
Nation's ScHoors 13:21 (April) 1934. 
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confidence placed in them. Such peo- 
ple have allowed personal greed and 
political ambition to control their ac- 
tions. Of course, the schools suffered 
under such guardianship. Naturally, 
school patrons have become highly 
displeased with such a type of school 
leadership. In their disgust they have 
suggested at times the abandonment 
of school boards. However, the ma- 
jority of citizens of any school com- 
munity prefer to retain their school 
trustees and be more careful of their 
future selections. 

One of the important characteris- 
tics of public school organization has 
been its fiscal independence. School 
boards have been considered to be 
public officials who could conduct the 
affairs of the school system without 
supervision by the local politicians. 
From the beginning of our national 
government, education has been rec- 
ognized as a state function. So the 
governing body of the schools has 
been selected by the people at large. 
Consequently, there has been strong 
popular support for the independent 
status of school administration. 


Larger Units Are Advocated 


As a result of the phenomenal 
growth of our nation and the increas- 
ing complexity of our governmental 
machinery, many political scientists 
have advocated the abandonment of 
the fiscal independency of school or- 
ganization. They advocate complete 
union or fusion in the control of 
school and political service. They 
claim this will be economical because 
of a great reduction in the number 
of units of government. Because of 
the larger units of administration, 
they maintain that abler men can be 
obtained for public service. They 
indicate an added advantage in finan- 
cial organization through more ef- 
fective control of bond issues and 
purchases of materials and supplies. 
These political scientists have in 
mind the establishment of county 
and city-county units where all func- 
tions of government, including the 
schools, will be combined into one. 


However, not all political scientists 
agree with the theory outlined above. 
Some recognized authorities in this 
field fear the possibility of practical 
politicians controlling education. 
They know that most offices in civil 
units have not been professionalized 
to any great extent. The awarding 
of such offices has been on the basis 
of reward for effective political activ- 
ity in behalf of either of the major 
party organizations. Placing the con- 
trol of schools in such hands would 
be dangerous because of the personal 
element involved.- Even though 
there have been examples of misman- 
agement of schools, on the whole 
they have been administered better 
than any other unit of local govern- 
ment. 


Confidence in Elective Boards 


This second group of political sci- 
entists feels that the people have 
greater confidence in the schools 
when they can elect their school 
board members. Such confidence is 
greater when it is seen that the office 
of superintendent of schools has been 
professionalized as a result of en- 
couragement by boards organized 
independently. 

Since, then, opinion of political sci- 
entists is divided on the issue, let us 
consider opinions of a former school 
board member in a large city and of 
a nationally known educator. A for- 
mer board of education member of 
Minneapolis expressed the feeling of 
a majority of school patrons when 
she said, “Political attributes com- 
monly ascribed to school board mem- 
bers have their basis in political atti- 
tudes on the part of the electorate. 
Performance on the school board is 
likely to be at the level at which peo- 
ple have chosen. The first important 
result on nonpolitical school board 
control is the increased confidence of 
the community. . . . It means public 
support for the policies, aims and 
procedures of the school system.”* 

In the same connection John Guy 
Fowlkes expressed the viewpoint of 
most educators: “In the light of the 
fact that school districts are organ- 


*Kilgore, Mrs. H. D.: Department of Super- 
intendence Official Report, p. 248, 1933. 
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Can You Duplicate These Achievements 
In Your School? 


ES, you can—if your school is using the right 
kind of duplicating method. 

Notice the sharp, clean-cut lines—the variety of 
design and shading—the use of additional color, 
accurately registered. This same high quality can be 
matched, simply and economically, on a duplicating 
machine. Let us send you the proof. 

So that you can make a direct comparison of 
quality, we will send you a reproduction of the above 
illustration, produced by a different duplicating 
method. Just send the corner of this advertisement 
with your letterhead to the address at right. 

This more versatile duplicating method is serving 
hundreds of schools in two important ways. First, 


by producing a far greater variety of material 
needed for administrative and educational purposes. 
Second, by providing training for students in busi- 
ness office practice classes. 


OTHER SPECIMENS FOR YOUR EXAMINATION 
With your copy of the reproduction, we will send 
other samples of duplicating used by schools. They 
will suggest many ways your school can use this 
higher quality duplicating method for the benefit 
of principal, teachers and students. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1221 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD.,TORONTO 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


Multigraph*** Multigraph Duplicator***Multilith 
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ized as municipal corporations, there 
seems to be little reason for the selec- 
tion of boards of education in any 
way other than by direct ballot of the 
citizens of a community at a special 
nonpartisan school election.”* 

In discussing the subject further, 
Doctor Fowlkes calls to our attention 
the fact that authorities of public 
administration recommend voting for 
board members at large rather than 
by wards or precincts. The objection 
to the election by wards is that ward 
representatives have the school inter- 
ests of their own small group at heart 
rather than those of the entire school 
system. In advocating election by 
ballot, he feels that it is superior to 
appointment by mayors and councils 
in that the latter method encourages 
selection of the board of education 
members upon a basis of political 
affiliation. 

In some states of the nation, the 
mayor and —s method of ap- 
pointment of board of education 
members is prevalent. In such states 
the degree to which politics controls 
the situation depends upon the type 
of citizenship in the community. But 
in spite of all possible precautions, 





‘Fowlkes, John Guy: The Narion’s ScHoors 


4:47 (Sept.) 1929. 


political control will eventually creep 
in. There is less possibility of this 
occurring in communities in which 
nonpartisan election of boards of edu- 
cation obtains. 

Thus far our discussion has been 
the review of thought in the field of 
the problem of school administration 
with regard to boards of education. 
Judgment is divided as to which is 
the better path to take in the future. 
A large majority of our people feels 
that the board of education should be 
retained and that the selection of its 
membership should be of greater in- 
terest to patrons. Leading citizens of 
high integrity must be induced to 
accept service on school boards. They 
must be well-educated people, well 
liked by their neighbors, genuinely 
interested in public education and 
they should have children of their 
own. They should not be active in 
purely political affairs. People have 
the utmost confidence in such lead- 
ers; much more so than in politicians. 

With boards of education com- 
posed of citizens of the foregoing 
qualifications, there will be a need 
for maintaining fiscal independence. 
This is not a condition that is dan- 
gerous. In fact, it is much safer than 
control from the city hall. There are 





All solutions are simple, 
DETERDING. 
JoHN Dewey. 


CARLYLE. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
music in 1t.—RUsKIN. 


3ROOKLYN EAGLE. 


pet beliefs.— 


The true 
precious materials, 





As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. Rossman 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


The best boss doesn’t boss; he inspires.—H. 
Against a prejudice avoid a frontal attack —FRENCH PROVERB. 
He is best educated who is the most useful—Hveparo. 


when you once 


The soul is dyed with the color of its leisure thoughts—Dean Ince. 


The aim of education is to enable a person to continue his education.— 
Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only the school fees are heavy.— 


The rest of your days depend upon the rest of your nights ——EXxcuHANGE. 


I don't think much of a man who is not wiser today than he was yesterday. 
There is no music in a rest, that | know of, but there is the making of 
You can always tell when a statement is hooey. 


teacher is both idealist and builder. 
the mind and soul of youth—Corneia Apair. 


A. Dopp. 


arrive at them.—Sir HENRY 


It runs counter to your 


He works with the most 
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specific statutes in most states gov- 
erning issuance of bonds, levying of 
taxes and examination of records, 
and there is little possibility of school 
boards overstepping the bounds of 
safety in financial administration of 
schools. The most effective argument 
for fiscal independence is that it tends 
to keep politics out of the schools or 
to reduce it to a minimum. We must 
remember that politicians at times 
are not as high-minded as are the 
political scientists. 

My own view of the question is 
that we should retain boards of edu- 
cation in school administration and 
make the schools fiscally independ- 
ent. Since the schools are financed 
by the peopie, they should be kept as 
near them as possible. This can be 
done to the best advantage by con- 
tinuing boards of education. Then, 
too, most people seem to have more 
confidence in them than they have in 
the officials of the civil government 
units. 

The preferable method of selection 
of such members is through special 
nonpartisan school elections. This is 
true in all communities except, pos- 
sibly, the large cosmopolitan centers 
in which people do not know one 
another. Even there such school elec- 
tions will tend to keep political influ- 
ence over the schools to a minimum. 

In larger cities, the elective system, 
as applied to boards of education, is 
primarily dependent upon a high- 
minded, unselfish and fearless citi- 
zens’ committee, supported by the 
public press. This is often necessary 
if success is to be attained. With this 
sort of an arrangement, community 
leaders can be induced to serve on 
school boards as is the case in Indian- 
apolis, as well as in some other large 
cities at the present time. More fre- 
quently can well-qualified citizens be 
induced to serve the schools if their 
judgments are not subservient to po- 
litical control. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to be 
understood to guarantee that the 
method recommended will keep polli- 
tics out of the schools entirely. It will 
reduce it to a minimum. Service will 
be at the level that patrons elect, so 
they must be encouraged to require 
high qualifications of the board 
members they choose. Again we say, 
“Let us keep the schools near to the 
people.” They belong to them to use 
in training young people to strive fe~ 
the democratic way of life. 
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For example—JOHNSON “Proper Sequence”’ 
CONTROL for Unit Ventilating Machines 


BEFORE THE NEXT HEATING SEASON, take advantage of this well-known means of lowering 
fuel bills. Ask a Johnson engineer to make surveys and recommendations for the rehabilitation of existing 
systems of automatic temperature control or for installations in old and new buildings not now equipped. 
Such investments, for more comfortable and healthful conditions, are repaid many times over in 
substantial savings. 


JOHNSON SERVICE is a nation-wide organization that starts this 
specialized engineering job with the latest design and manufacture, cee COUPON TODAY om 
against a background of more than 50 years, and sees it through to 
installing and subsequent servicing . . . Investigate Johnson Dual | sant ieee een Sones 





Control, applied in many cases to existing temperature control | 
systems, to make them more effective. Occupied rooms heated to | 
a normal 70-degree level, while unused sections of the building are 


With no obligation on our part, whatsoever, 
| please have one of your engineers call before | 


maintained at, say, 50 degrees, without separate steam mains! | ~ 1940. 
| of 
» 
| Name - 
7 Title . 
TEMPERATURE AND —_ ?, | 
AIR CONDITIONING | S 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. & BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | City State__ e 
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Choosing a Public School 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


UR state constitutions require 

public school facilities to be 
made available throughout the state. 
Every state has a statute making at- 
tendance at some school, public or 
private, compulsory for children be- 
tween specified ages. 

In providing public school facilities 
the state acts through the agency of 
local public school districts, each of 
which is a quasi-corporation embrac- 
1g a specified territory and having 
established boundaries. The fact that 
there are now at least 120,000 such 
districts in existence and that many 
thousands of them are too small in 
population or resources to maintain 
even an elementary school of a size 
permitting either economical opera- 
tion or fulfillment of the educational 
function in our day is significant. 


ll 


With a state cut into a minute and 
complex patchwork of small districts, 
it happens in a large number of in- 
stances that a pupil resident in one 
district ands a school in an adjacent 
district is actually nearer to his home 
and more convenient of access. From 
the standpoint of his educational 
needs, it may also be a more desirable 
school. Insofar as may be practicable, 
the pupil should be allowed to attend 
the school most convenient to his 
home and best suited to his needs. 


Must Demonstrate Convenience 


It is not, however, feasible to af- 
ford unlimited freedom of choice in 
these respects. “The general scheme 
of school law contemplates that chil- 
dren of a school district be educated 
in the district of their residence, sub- 
ject only to reasonable exceptions,” 
says a Pennsylvania court in a recent 
typical case. When a statute gives 
pupils a right to attend a “more con- 
venient” school in a district other 
than that of their residence, this does 
not mean a privately determined 
preference but a demonstrable public 
convenience, such as shorter distance, 
better roads or public carriers.’ 

‘East Berlin School District v. Dover School 


District, (Pa. Common Pleas), 52 York 93 
(1939). 
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Before examining further the pres- 
ent state of the law on this subject, it 
will be well to note that the situation 
is complicated by many factors. Pub- 
lic high schools have become a part 
of the common school system and the 
complete inability of many small dis- 
tricts to maintain anything resem- 
bling a high school has caused a gen- 
eral recognition that pupils resident 
in such districts must be allowed to 
attend high schools maintained by 
other districts. The extent of this 
necessity is roughly indicated by the 
fact that, although there are 120,000 
school districts, there are only some 
27,000 public high schools. 


Statutes Fix Tuition Fees 


Statutes providing for high school 
attendance by nonresident pupils are 
general among the states. The earlier 
type of statute was merely permis- 
sive, leaving the matter of tuition 
fees to be adjusted by negotiation be- 
tween the two districts concerned. 
Nowadays, it is more common for the 
statute to make the “transfer” of such 
pupils compulsory under specified 
circumstances. Often the statute 
either fixes the amount of the tuition 
fee outright or establishes an objec- 
tive formula by which it must be 
computed. The earlier practice was 
to make the home district fully and 
solely responsible for payment of the 
tuition fees. Already in several states 
they have been made a charge upon 
the county and in some states they 
are payable out of state school funds. 


Another complicating factor is in- 
troduced by the apportionment of 
state aid to school districts on the 
basis of the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance. In some in- 
stances this causes neighboring dis- 
tricts to enter into active competition 
to swell their respective enrollments. 
The spectacle of one district invading 
another with its school buses and en- 
ticing pupils away is by no means 
unknown. How often this actually 
results in better educational oppor- 
tunities for the pupils concerned, and 
perhaps ultimately in a merging of 


the districts into more efficient units, 
it is impossible to say. 

In some instances it produces, for 
the time being at least, much bad 
feeling and litigation. At best, the 
idea of one public school unit striv- 
ing to draw away the clientele of an- 
other for its own aggrandizement 
seems none too salutary. It may be, 
however, an unavoidable passing 
phase in the difficult evolution of 
larger school districts. 

The state has unquestioned legal 
authority to create or to abolish 
school districts and to change their 
boundaries at will. In practice this 
power is delegated to the local au- 
thorities and is often yet made to de- 
pend upon the will of the people of 
each small territory concerned, as ex- 
pressed through a popular vote. The 
statutes of the 48 states touching this 
matter are a tangled jungle that no 
one has fully explored. In large part 
they are outworn holdovers from the 
horse-and-buggy age. 


Merging of Districts 


It is not to be overlooked that in 
1932 West Virginia took the decisive 
step of abolishing all school districts 
territorially smaller than counties. In 
states in which a more diffident ap- 
proach is made, a modern practice is 
to authorize the state education de- 
partment to survey the situation in 
any county at the request of the local 
authorities and to recommend a re- 
organization and merging of districts 
to suit current needs and resources. 
In New York, Ohio and other states 
some progress is thus being made. 
The extensive study of local school 
unit organization in 10 states recently 
completed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation with emergency funds has 
been a stimulating influence. 


With the foregoing sketchy back- 
ground we can look at some current 
judicial decisions touching the rights 
of pupils. We shall perceive a small 
sampling of the confusion, uncertain- 
ties and deprivations that a great re- 
duction of the number of small 
school districts would obviate in 
large part. 

In Ohio the supreme court issued 
a writ of mandamus to compel the 
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and comfort. 
ahle with attractive Nesbitt Heating 
and V- ntilating nits (above). 


Complete American Blo 
Systems for heating 


are also available to 


wer Centra] 
and ventilating 
meet your needs. 


ON AMERICAN BLOWER EQUIPMENT 
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In Canada: CANA 
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DIA 





whether 


and ventilating 
your school js 
f new, modern 


Detroit, Michigan 
Windsor, Ontario 
tary Corporation 


state director of education to include 
in the basis of his apportionment of 
state school funds to a rural school 
district 27 elementary pupils who re- 
sided in another district. It was ad- 
mitted, said the court, that these pu- 
pils, living more than 1% miles from 
the school to which they were as- 
signed in their home district, were 
entitled under the statute to attend 
the school in the adjoining district, 
regardless of the fact that their home 
district was willing to transport them 
to its own school.” 

The fact that 
agreed to by both parties in the suit, 
and not decided by the court as a 


this statement was 


] 


State ex rel. Board of Education of Round 
head Rural School District v. Dietrich, Director 
of Education, 135 Ohio St. 566, 21 N. E. (2d) 


6608 (1939). 


controverted issue of law, is impor- 
tant. This circumstance enabled an 
Ohio appellate court to make the fol- 
lowing pronouncement in another 
case only a few weeks later: “In a 
school district where adequate school 
facilities are available and transporta- 
tion is furnished as required by law, 
an elementary pupil residing in such 
district not have an absolute 
right to select a school in another 
district and compel his local board 


does 


to pay his tuition.” 

In this case the court refused to 
order a city school district to admit 
a pupil from an adjoining rural dis- 
trict who lived more than 4 miles 


from the rural school but was trans- 


‘State ex rel. Cook et al. v. Board of Educa 
tion of Portsmouth City School District, (Ohio 
App.)a.25 N E. fed) 317 (1939). 





Cutout Figures Halt Traffic 





LL of the schools, both public 
A and parochial, in Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., are located on the 
main streets of the village. While 
the police department has cooperated 
admirably with the schools by -hav- 
ing a member of the force on duty 
at the opening and closing of school, 
nevertheless, real 


there have been, 


hazards at these times. Village ofh- 
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cials conceived the idea of replacing 
the usual crossing” signs 
with the wooden cutout figures of 
boys and girls. The original draw- 
ing of the boy and girl was made by 
a pupil in the art department of the 
Irvington High School. The cutting 
of the figures, the woodworking and 
the painting were done in the indus- 
trial arts department. 


“ 1 
school 





ported thereto. This conclusion, said 
the appellate court, was inescapable 
from a reading of the several scat- 
tered sections of the statutes bearing 
on the question. 

An Oklahoma case is of interest. 
One district’ maintaining a_ high 
school sent its buses into another dis- 
trict to transport high school pupils 
who had been regularly transferred 
to its high school. Incidentally, the 
same buses picked up some elemen- 
tary pupils who had not been trans- 
ferred but whose parents not only 
were willing that they should attend 
the out-of-district school but person- 
ally paid their tuition fees. Their 
home district sued for an injunction 
to prevent the neighboring school 
from elementary 
pupils. 

The court pointed to a statute that 
authorizes school boards “to admit 


receiving _ these 


scholars from adjoining districts, pro- 
vided the said pupils shall pay a tui- 
tion fee,” and held that the home 
district could no more prevent this 
than it could prevent pupils of school 
age from attending a private school. 
The court concluded: “We have not 
entirely excluded the parents of the 
from a 
measure of discretion in the matter." 


children in this state 

It went on, however, to take notice 
of two. other statutory provisions 
which were not pleaded in this case 
but which might possibly have been 
successfully pleaded to change the re- 
sult, so far as the record shows. Dis- 
tricts in Oklahoma may not transport 
nonresident pupils at a cost in excess 
of the “transfer fees or tuition §se- 
cured from such transferred child,” 
nor under any circumstances if such 
transportation entails additional ex- 
pense or taxation upon the district; 
and such transportation is forbidden 
when it conflicts with transportation 
furnished by the home district. 

These are only a few of thousands 
of examples that might be cited to 
show that the choice of a public 
school is severely limited by district 
lines. If all districts maintained 
equally good and complete school 
systems, this would be of little con- 
sequence. But the immense dispari- 
ties in the size and quality of the 
schools in different districts make it 
a matter of great importance to 
parents and children. 

‘Consolidated School District No. 12 et al. 


v. Union Graded School District No. 3 et al., 
(Okla.), 94 P. (2d) 549 (1939). 
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Ask teachers who use Victor Records. They will 
tell you that many subjects taught in school today 
mz’ be taught even better with the use of these 
splendid aids. 

It makes no difference whether your students 
are in kindergarten or college. Lessons will live 
when presented the Victor Record way—they will 
become more interesting. Pupils will learn faster, 
easier and more thoroughly. 

Look over the latest releases listed at right. They 
cover such classifications as teaching of children’s 
songs, foreign languages, history, social science, 
speech, dramatics, music. These Victor Records are 
only a few of the scores available to you. For more 
complete list of recent recordings mailthe coupon. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in 
their sound equipment. 





KOA Vitor 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of Americo 
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Recent Victor Records 
for Educational Use 
Songs for Children 


Records 26527-26528—contain songs from 
various grade books of ‘“‘The Music Hour” 


course, (Silver Burdett & Co.). 


Language Recor 
26548-26549-26550—French Songs from “First 


ds 


Year French”’ book, (Ginn and Company). 
Historical Records 


Ballads of the American Revolution by John 


and Lucy Allison—Album P-11. 


Folk Songs 


(A)—Early American Ballads, Album M-604, 
by John JacobNiles, Mountaineer Tenor. 
(B)—Folk Songs of Central Europe, Album 


M-586, by Trapp Family Choir. 
Speech and Dramatic Recordings 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Album M-591, by 


Raymond Massey. 


Musical Tests and Measurements 


Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Album 


E-65, by Dr. Carl E. Seashore. 
Authentic Primitive Music 


African Music, Album P-10, recorded by Laura 
C. Boulton on the Straus West African Expedition. 


Trademark “Victor” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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RCA Manufacturing 
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The School Cafeteria 
Safeguards in Diet 


S' IME persons believe that the 
dietary value of bread is propor- 
tional to its degree of whiteness. 
Others regard exclusive use of white 
bread as indicative of superior breed- 
ing and refinement of food habits. 
Whole grain breads and cereals 
are dependable sources of vitamin B 
complex, iron and bulk, in all of 
which milled grain products are de- 
Whole grain 
cereals are also richer in protein and 
in certain other minerals than are 
milled varieties. Excellent whole 
grain breads (wheat and rye) and 
whole 


ficient. breads and 


wheat rolls are available in 
most communities or can be baked 
at home. When a family has little 
money to spend on food, consider- 
able amounts of bread and cereal 
foods are used because of low cost 
and too little of the more expensive 
fruits and vegetables and other pro- 
Under such 
circumstances it is highly important 
that a large part of the bread and 


tective foods are used. 


cereal food used be of the whole 
grain varieties. 
When one has not been accus- 


tomed to eating dark breads, the 
taste for them can and should be 
cultivated. In Cleveland 
lunchrooms, four to five times as 
many dark bread and rolls are sold 
as are white bread and rolls. In 
many other school lunchrooms, rural 
and urban, similar results have been 
obtained through educational pro- 
grams and through the purchase of 
superior quality whole grain prod- 
ucts only. 

There are several reasons why op- 
portunities within the school for the 
purchase of candy should be reduced 
minimum, if not eliminated. 
Children like candy and, when left 
to follow their own judgment, may 
spend too high a proportion of their 
meager lunch money for it, thereby 
reducing the possibilities for pur- 
chase of more needed nourishment. 

Studies conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan dental school over 


school 


to a 
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a period of years of factors relating 
to the cause of tooth decay have led 
to the conclusion that the liberal 
use of candy and highly sweetened 
food is an important factor in in- 
creasing susceptibility to this dis- 
ease. This was found to be true for 
the majority of persons. There is, 
however, a small percentage of per- 
sons who are immune to tooth de- 
cay. When such consume 
excessive amounts of candy there is 
no deleterious effect on their natural 
immunity to dental even 
though their general health may be 
impaired by this practice. 

Candy should never be sold in 


persons 


caries 


schools that are located in the coun- 
try. If the school is located in a 
city or village and if children are 
free to patronize local stores and res- 
taurants during the lunch hour, 


child buys candy is thereby placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
parents, where it belongs. Parents 
are assured that candy cannot be 
purchased unless money is provided 
by them for this specific purpose. 
Orangeade is made up by mixing 
a commercially canned orangeade 
base containing added citric acid 
with six to ten times its volume 
of water and with considerable sugar. 
The beverage is then bottled in half 
pint milk bottles and distributed by 
certain dairies. Many school lunch- 
rooms offer it for sale to the chil- 
dren. As made up each 8 ounce 
bottle probably contains just about 
1 ounce of real fruit. School lunch- 
rooms sell this bottled beverage for 
4 or 5 cents per bottle. Inasmuch as 
most children have only from 10 to 
12 cents to spend on their whole 
noon meal, they spend a high pro- 
portion of this amount for this small 





From studies made by the nutrition service of the Ohio 
State Department of Health, a number of undesirable 
practices and policies of school lunchrooms are brought 
to the attention of those interested in better child health 
by Martha Koehne, nutritionist, bureau of child hygiene 





candy may have to be sold at school. 
Under such circumstances it is rec- 
ommended that meal tickets be sold 
to the children at substantial re- 
ductions in price. Some schools offer 
a 20 per cent saving, selling $1.25 
tickets for $1 or 75 cent tickets for 
60 cents. Other schools offer only 
10 or 15 per cent reductions. Under 
this plan, if children want candy or 
cookies, cash must be paid for them. 
This charge cannot be punched off 
of the meal ticket. 

In schools in which this plan has 
been followed, candy sales have 
dropped and food counter sales have 
advanced enough so that increased 
volume sales counteract the reduced 
net price for the items sold. Re- 
sponsibility for whether or not a 


amount of fruit plus a little sugar 
and citric acid. 

A similar argument can be used 
against the sale of soft drinks in 
public schools. Most of these contain 
sugar as the sole nutrient, plus flavor- 
ing. Children get far too little nour- 
ishment from these products for the 
high proportion of lunch money ex- 
pended, in contrast with what they 
get from milk or properly made 
cocoa or chocolate milk, which usu- 
ally sells for 3 or 4 cents per serving. 
It is practically impossible for chil- 
dren to be properly nourished when 
any one meal per day is regularly 
deficient. 

The recommendation of the nutri- 
tion service of the Ohio Department 
of Health is that schools do not offer 
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“Figure” it this way... 


HOBART PEELERS 
Make Potatoes PAY! 































Potatoes are a staple item for nutritious, economical 
school meals... 


Serve them often—mashed, whipped, riced, escalloped, parsley 
buttered, browned, creamed, Julienne, potato chips. You can 
include potatoes in a variety of ways, with each serving rep- 
resenting economy instead of a LOSS. 


Turn peeling waste into SAVINGS; "make potatoes 

pay”... 

Hand peeling may be hacking away as much as 20% . . . 30% 
. . or more of your potatoes. Hand peeling wastes much of 

the nutritional value of the potato in the mineral salts that lie 

directly beneath the skin. Inferior mechanical peelers some- 

times grind away potatoes at an alarming rate, too. 


Hobart Peelers peel "skin deep"; peel small (No. 2) 
potatoes as uniformly as large. 

Send for free POTATO CHART — see the total saving you 
can make by (1) saving 12% to 14% or more of the whole 
potato; (2) buying low-priced No. 2 Grade potatoes for a 
HOBART Peeler. 








@ Four sizes of Hobart Po- 
tato and Vegetable Peelers 
(from 8 Ib. up to 45 Ib. ca- 
pacity) bring potato peeling 
savings to every kitchen, 
whatever its size or require- 
ments, They also peel or 
clean all root vegetables. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 


FOOD SERVICE MACHINES " IN SCHOOL KITCHENS, EACH OF THESE HOBART i 





HE Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. "| MACHINES MATERIALLY AIDS IN THE SERVING 
HB Potato Peelers [J Dishwashers and Glasswashers | OF ATTRACTIVE, NUTRITIOUS MEALS AT MINI- * 
Hl Kitchen Slicers [J Food Cutters [J Air Whips om ; iz 
. paanmenenmncmraiemnme 6 MUM COST. YOU ARE INVITED TO LEARN EX- 
Hl KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home | a a a ee e. 
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such products for purchase by chil- 
dren. Fresh fruits, such as apples, 
oranges or bananas, or 4 ounces of 
real fruit juice or tomato juice, fresh 
or canned, should be sold in school 
lunchrooms in place of these com- 
mercial bottled beverages. 

If fruit 
cans should be purchased of such 
a size as to meet day by day needs. 


canned juices are used, 


Juice unsold on a given day should 
be discarded, for its vitamin C con- 
If 
fresh juice is used, it should be ex- 
for 


tent is destroyed on standing. 


tracted just before time for sale 
the same reason. 


Tomato juice, fresh or canned, 
contains slightly less than half the 
vitamin C content of fresh or canned 
orange or grapefruit juice. Canned 
pineapple juice is a slightly less po- 
tent - vitamin C than 
tomato juice. 

In many rural homes refrigeration 
is inadequate during warm seasons 
with the result that many rural chil- 
dren find it difhcult to drink plain 
milk because it cannot be kept cold 
enough to be palatable. Parents have 


source ol is 


found it necessary to mask the un- 
pleasant odor and taste by addition 
of various products to milk; among 
these chocolate paste has been suc- 
cessful. 

The demand for chocolate milk 
has led many dairies to distribute it. 
In many school lunchrooms sales of 
bottled chocolate milk exceed sales of 
plain milk and it is much better for 
children to buy chocolate milk than 
no milk. There are several factors, 
however, that should be discussed in 
connection with commercial choco- 
late milk. 

The composition of plain milk is 
controlled by law, both as to cream 
content, watering and bacterial 
count. This is not true of chocolate 
milk. The milk may or may not be 
pasteurized. but it should be. The 
milk used may be whole milk, half- 
skim or skim milk. School and 
health officials should know the 
quality of products sold to schools in 
each community. 

At the meeting of food service 
directors in Rochester, N. Y., a re- 
port was made by W. S. Mueller 





from Massachusetts State College at 
Amherst of the results of several 
years’ study of chocolate milk. One 
of the conclusions of this work has 
been that the tannin content of cocoa 
and chocolate lowers the digestibility 


of the final product. If chocolate 
milk could be made up commercially 
so that it contains not more than 
1 per cent of cocoa or chocolate, the 
digestibility of the milk would not 
be appreciably affected. As sold to- 
day, commercial chocolate milks con- 
tain far too much cocoa or chocolate 
to be easily digestible. 
Unless dairies can and 
tribute chocolate milk made 
whole pasteurized milk containing 
not more than 1 per cent cocoa or 
chocolate, health officials in each 
community should work out with 
school lunchroom managers prac- 
tical methods by which each lunch- 
room can make its own chocolate 
milk for sale to the pupils. Care 
should be taken in school lunch- 
rooms, also, that hot made 
for sale does not contain more than 


dis- 
from 


do 


cocoa 


] per cent cocoa. 





Food Cost Tables—Dairy Products 


GRACE S. SAUNDERS 


The tables giving the costs of preparing vegetables will be resumed when the data on the series are complete. 


BUTTER—Creamery (93 Score) 





COSTS, 






































AS PURCHASED 

1 Ib. (2 C) 2. 2 2 2. 25 .26 .27 ss 2s. SS HM BS. Se. CUO 38 .39 .40 
% Ib. (144 C) 15.1575 .165 .1725 .18 1875 .195 .2025 .21 .2175 .225 .2325 .24 .2475 .255 .2625 .27 .2775 .285 .2925 .30 
lg Ib. (1 é) 10 .105 .11 115 .12 125 .13 .1385 .14 .145 .15  .155 .16 8 .165 .17 175 .18 .185 .19 .195 .20 
\% Ib. (14 C) 05 .0525 .055 .0575 .06 .0625 .065 .0675 .07 .0725 .075 .0775 .08 .0825 .085 .0875 .09 0925 .095 .0975 .10 
\% Ib. (1% C) 025 .0262 .0275 .0287 .03 .0312 .0325 .0337 .035 .0362 .1375 .0387 .04 .0412 .0425 .0437 .045 .0462 .0475 .0487 .05 
\% Ib. (2 T) 0125 .0131 .0137 .0143 .015 .0156 .0162 .0168 .0175 .0181 .0187 .0193 .02 .0206 .0212 .0218 .0225 .0231 .0237 .0243 .025 

1T 0062 .0065 .0068 .0071 .0075 .0078 .0081 .0084 .0087 .009 .0093 .0096 .01  .0103 .0106 .0109 .0112 .0115 .0118 .0121 .0125 

“4 T) 0031 .0032 .0034 .0035 .0037 .0039 .004 .0041 .0043 .0045 .0046 .0048 .005 .0051 .0053 .0054 .0056 .0057 .0059 .006 .0062 

COSTS PER SERVING CUT 
48 cuts to lb.. .0042 .0044 .0046 .0048 .005 .0052 .0054 .0056 .0058 .006 .0063 .0065 .0067 .0069 .0071 .0073 .0075 .0077 .0079 .0081 .0083 
52 cuts to lb.... .0038 .004 .0042 .0044 .0046 .0048 .005 .0052 .0054 .0056 .0058 .006 .0062 .0063 .0065 .0067 .0069 .0071 .0073 .0075 .0077 
Butter may be purchased in 1 and 2 Ib. bricks; 1 and 2 Ib. rolls, and 30, 60 and 65 Ib. tubs. 
MILK—Fresh, Bulk (in Cans) 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 

10 qts. (1 can).. 2.00 2.20 2.40 2.60 3.00 3.20 3.40 3.60 3.80 4.00 4.20 4.40 4.60 4.80 5.00 5.20 5.40 5.60 
4 qts. (16 cups) 20 22 24 .2%6 .30 « .32 «4.34 «#4.38606| (688) (#40) «(420 (44K C(i«‘KSSCiwWCSOOC‘«C«CSS 2D 54.56 
2 qts. (8 cups) .10 -1l 12 13 15 .16 oan .18 .19 .20 onl -22 23 .24 25 26 27 .28 
1 qt. (4 cups) .05 .055 .06 .065 .075 .08 .085 .09 -095 .10 .105 .11 115 .12 125 .13 135 .14 
lg qt. (2 cups) . P » -025 .0275 .03 .0325 .0375 .04 0425 .045 .0475 .05 .0525 .055 .0575 .06 .0625 .065 .0675 .07 
\% qt. (1 cup) 0125 .0138 .015 .0163 .0188 .02 .0213 .0225 .0238 .025 .0263 .0275 .0288 .03 .0313 .0325 .0338 .035 
lg qt. (1% cup) .0063 .0069 0081 .0094 .01 .0106 .0113 .0119 .0125 .0131 .0138 .0144 .015 .0156 .0163 .0169 .0175 


0075 . 





These tables furnish a simple method of comparing the cost per serving of foods in various forms. It was not 
possible to include labor costs involved in preparing some of the foods, hence, the tables should be corrected accord- 
ingly. For a more detailed explafiation of the tables, see page 76 of the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 
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DOUBLE : WUT) DISHWASHERS 


For Medium-Size nee 


Colt Autosans RC-2 and RX-2 


combine small-machine economy 


with plus-capacity for rush times 


ERE are genuine Colt Autosans especially 
engineered to perform two types of service 


equally well in the medium-size kitchen! First, they 
give you the economy of a small machine for normal 
daily volumes of tableware. Then, when extra crowds 
of diners must be served, they'll easily handle the over- 


load... put dishes back into service clean and fast! 


SPEEDY, FLEXIBLE OPERATION 


Requiring only 42” x 27” of floor space, these compact 
machines are convenient for use with either one or two 
operators. And, since they rinse one trayful of tableware 


while washing another, they cut dishwashing time. 


FAMOUS FEATURES, MODERATE COST 


All the extra quality of a Colt-built machine is avail- 
able in these medium-size dishwashers without premium 
prices! The manually operated RX-2, handling table- 
ware for 500 people, costs no more than an efficient small 
machine. The conveyor-type RC-2, with capacity for 750 


people, costs only slightly more. Both include typical 
Colt features such as: fixed spray tubes above and below 
the tableware: extra-capacity Colt-built pumps with 
extra-power motors; higher pressure and greater volume 
of wash solution; large capacity tanks: automatic rinse 
spray trip: available in stainless steel or galvanized iron. 

Write today for full details of these and other Colt 


Autosans that will cut costs in your kitchen. There 


are 16 small, medium and large models available. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Autosan Machine 


Division, Hartford, Connecticut. 


OLT AUTOSAN 


DISH, GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES 
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Conveyor-type RC-2, rated for 750 table services, 
has reserve capacity to handle 1,000 or more. 


Manually-operated RX-2, with normal rating of 
500 table services, easily handles more in rushes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 












Zz 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Autosan Machine Division 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send full information on the Colt Autosans 


that will give me most efficient dishwashing. I serve 


approximately 0.00... <& 


persons per meal. 
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Layout of service tables, Collinwood High School cafeteria, Cleveland. There are two hot and two cold food service units. 


Cafeterias 1n Cleveland 


N CLEVELAND there are 30 
cafeterias in the high schools and 
junior high schools. Three beautiful 
new buildings which are to have 
modern cafeterias are being built. At 
the present time, however, the ar- 
rangement of equipment at John 
Marshall High School is 
Cleveland's best. 

This cafeteria serves a daily aver- 
age of 1400 in one and one half 
hours. There are four lunch periods 
of twenty-two or twenty-three min- 
utes each, running from 11:15 a.m. 
to 12:45 p.m. A thirty minute period 
would be better. 

The lunchroom is located on the 
floor, an excellent location 
from the standpoint of cafeteria serv- 
ice. It is also located in a wing of 
the building just two stories high 
with skylights, which give excellent 
light and ventilation. There are two 


one ol 


second 


large openings into the cafeteria, one 
used as an entrance and the other, 
as an exit, so there is no confusion or 
crossing of lines in entering and leav- 
ing the dining room. Pupils enter 
the service unit at the two ends and 
out at the center. There are 
two counters and two steam tables. 
The enrollment is 2162 and the 
dining room sedts’554. The capacity 
of the room is 650 bat that number 
of seats are not neede@ at present. 
All the counters are of stainless 
steel. The floor in the dining room 


come 
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HELEN HOBSON 


Cafeteria Director, Lincoln High School, Cleveland 


is of hard maple, which is excellent, 
but expensive to keep clean. The 
kitchen has a composition flooring. 
In the new school kitchens, quarry 
tile is to be used. Counters are 
heated by steam and gas burners. 

The dishwashing room is a sepa- 
rate unit, 16 by 14% feet, with a 
double sink for washing trays. A 
hopper room is a great asset, making 
it possible to keep a much neater 
kitchen. Two gas bake ovens are in 
this kitchen and two units of gas 
range, which are adequate because 
there is an A3 deck steamer, one 50 
gallon steam jacketed kettle and one 
trunion 5 gallon kettle. In the new 
school, one 30 gallon steam jacketed 
kettle and two smaller ones are to 
be installed. 

There are two double and two 
single sinks in this kitchen. If one 
of the single sinks were a double, it 
would be adequate. 

At Collinwood High School, we 
have a particularly good location and 
good equipment for the so-called cold 
counters. There are four food service 
units, that is, two hot and two cold, 
located close together. These units 
are separated from the dining room 
by a series of French doors. 

Pupils enter at either end of the 
service counters and come into two 


wide U-shaped aisles, 7% feet wide. 
On one side of this wide aisle, next 
to and adjoining the kitchen, are the 
steam table and counters with all the 
cafeteria assortment of salads and 
desserts. On the other side of this 
aisle, with its back to the dining 
room, is the cold counter. Here from 
two large electric hot plates at each 
counter a variety of hot sandwiches is 
served. There are an electric refrig- 
erator for ice cream and a large iced 
compartment for milk and chocolate 
milk. 

Glass shelves display an assortment 
of cold sandwiches and cookies. No 
candy is sold. 

There are four checkers and four 
cashiers. Patrons of the two cold 
counters and the two hot counters all 
come out into the dining room at the 
center of the service unit. Here about 
3000 sales are registered in two and 
one quarter hours from all counters. 

This system keeps all the food serv- 
ice close together. It makes it pos- 
sible for the pupil who buys just a 
bottle of milk to see some of the hot 
food, salads and desserts that are go- 
ing out on trays and are assembled 
on counters just across the aisle from 
where he is making his purchase. It 
is economical, orderly, systematic and 


highly satisfactory. 
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BLACKBOARDS 
DON’T NEED TC 


UCITE Glass Chalkboard 
makes “blackboard” a= mis- 
nomer. For this new material offers 
schools a choice of black, green or 
ivory boards for students’ chalk work. 
sesides being different and attractive, 
the green and ivory shades of Nucite 
are scientifically selected to promote 
better lighting and safeguard pupils’ 
eyesight. And the ivory board makes 
a splendid moving picture screen. 
With the new note of color, Nucite 
boards combine a new, superior type 
of writing surface. Nucite takes chalk 
easily, permits easier erasure than 


ordinary boards, and is so durable 


... when they’re 


Nucite Glass Chalkboards! 


that it never wears out or needs re- 
finishing. This writing surface is 
formed by fusing a special, abrasive- 
impregnated, vitreous substance to 
Polished Plate Glass. 

Because Nucite boards are glass, 
they may be washed as often as you 
wish without being harmed in the 
least. They can’t absorb moisture, 


chemicals or odors . . . because glass 
is absolutely non-absorbent. ‘They 
can’t stain. 

It’s true that Nucite boards cost a 
little more. But their advantages 
make them worth the difference! 
Send the coupon for our free litera- 
ture giving complete information. 


"PITTSBURGH" sland for Lualily Glass 


At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass 


NUCITE 


GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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ittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2127 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
which gives the facts about Yacite Glass Chalkboard. 


ee. |: - See er rsa oe 


< 
City SS . State 








Quantity Food Service Recipes’ 


Reviewed by S. 


HIS collection of more than 

1100 recipes is the most outstand- 
ing single contribution to its mem- 
bers that has been made by the 
American Dietetic Association. The 
author, distinguished for her admin- 
work and knowledge of 
food production, the 
checking and retesting of all recipes 
before submitting them for publica- 


istrative 
supervised 


MARGARET GILLAM 


tion. A special committee then re- 
viewed the form of the recipes and 
approved the final arrangement. 
The contents are enlivened by in- 
numerable humorous and apt illus- 
trations which are delightful and 
reminiscent of the English past when 
food was such a pleasurable pastime 
for the gourmet. Sprightly cartoons by 
Jean McConnell add an interesting 
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The finer the service, the more 
you need Edelweiss quality 








their firmness, freshness and 
flavor. An added value is the 
full pack—there’s no skimp- 
ing in an Edelweiss can. Each 
is brimming full with lus- 
cious fruit, giving you at 
least one extra serving. 





Edelweiss is the shortest route from tree to table. You 
can be sure that Edelweiss Fruits are the choicest of the crop 
sun ripened, hand picked, quickly packed to retain all 
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note to a modern presentation of 
standardized up-to-date recipes. 

Favorite or unusual recipes from 
leading dietitians in hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals, colleges, schools and 
industry are included, representing 
the best cooking from New England 
to New Orleans and California. In- 
gredients are listed in the order of 
combining and are given in weights 
or measures most practical for insti- 
tutional use. The procedures are 
stated in logical order and concisely 
but no essential needed for clarity is 
omitted. The yield in quantity and 
servings for each recipe is given as 
well as the size and often the kind of 
equipment used in production. Di- 
rections for making coffee in an urn, 
tea brewing with individual tea bags 
and the procedure in machine mix- 
ing of butter cakes are a thoughtful 
inclusion. 

Contents are arranged as follows: 
appetizers and relishes; beverages; 
bread and rolls; cakes, cookies and 
small cakes; desserts; doughnuts; 
fish and sea food; icings, fillings and 
sweet sauces; luncheon dishes; meats 
and poultry; pies and pastries; sal- 
ads; salad dressings; sandwich fill- 
ings; sauces: meat and fish; soups, 
and vegetables. In addition, there 
are tables of quantities and yields 
and approximate or average weights 
of various commodities. 

At the beginning of each section 
there is an alphabetical and well- 
classified listing of recipes to follow. 
This facilitates ready reference and is 
suggestive for menu planning. The 
book is so logically arranged that the 
standard page index is omitted. 

This book should prove invaluable 
to dietitians and food managers in 
school lunchrooms. 


*Compiled by the Administration Section 
of the American Dietetic Association under 
the direction ot Adeline Wood, B.S... chair 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Pp. 436. $4. 


man. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Sells Whole Cereal Bread 

® Sandwiches made with two slices of 
whole cereal bread may not be popular. 
This is true, at least, in Rochester, 
N. Y., according to Constance C. Hart. 
“However,” says Miss Hart, “the chil- 
dren never question it when we use 
bread for 








two slices of whole cereal 
salmon and tunafish sandwiches. I 
think they would eat those if they were 
made of hard tack.” 
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@ In Rixson Uni-Cuecks, 
rugged action and beauty of design 
meet on common ground, well- 
qualified for hard institutional use. 

Sturdy, lifetime construction 
} 


(only 6 moving parts) and the 


Rixson high standard of work- 
manship assure satisfactory per- 
formance. As to beauty —just vis- 
ualize a check that gives gentle, 
positive closing action yet remains 
hidden out of sight in the floor 
...With no unsightly, dust-catch- 
ing arms or bulky hinges to de- 
tract from the appearance of a 
fine door. 

Uni-Cuecks in 4 capaci- 
ties, require only 2 9/16” floor 
depth... .are suited to any single- 
acting interior wood or metal 
door. Get complete information 
from the nearest Rixson represen- 


tative. Or, write us direct. 


What a Floor 
Check for 
TRAFFIC! 








BS WHY CAREFUL BUYERS 


TURN To 





Storage cabinets 












“Its interior and exterior are all steel 


... porcelain ANG lined. Heavy chrome- 


t#4 


plated brass hardware, too. uy Grease 


Checking device completely con- 
cealed in floor ( tion below). ° ° ° 
< tea ates acme resistant door gaskets ... Acid resistant 


Abuse-proof, no hinges, no pro- 


jecting arms. (4 


porcelain meat keeper. i Heavy duty 


G-E Motor!!!... See your G-E Dealer, or 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4456 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 


NEW YORK: 101 Park Ave. and 2034 Webster Ave. - PHILADELPHIA: 
211 Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, Pa. - SAN FRANCISCO: 116 New Mont- 
gomery St. - LOS ANGELES: 909 Santa Fe Avenue - SEATTLE: 414 


See a DON ONT CONSD A te ONS | | r---GENERAL @ ELECTRIC--. 
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send the coupon for further details. 








in ., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


SE SJ. 
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b 
AY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
NS | Div. 164-366, Bloomfield, N. J. 


1 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| r Please send me in ing booklets on G-E storage | 
| cabinets——__; the « omplete line of mercial refrigeration " | 
| oe 
| | 
| | 
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Administrators Don’t Go Fishing 


When school children and teachers 
vacate school buildings in June, the 
school administrator, freed from the 


routine problems of the scholastic organ- 
ization, is able to take stock of the 
physical plant, to plan and prepare for 
the coming term. Seldom are school 
administrators away from their desks 
more than six weeks during the entire 
year. The large majority are on the job 
at least half the summer. While busi- 
ness men go fishing, the school adminis- 
trator is on the job during the summer. 

The Nartion’s Scuoots recently con- 
ducted an inquiry among typical school 
administrators in all parts of the country. 
The foregoing facts were brought out in 
the answers to the two questionnaires 
sent out. June, July and August are the 
peak months in which school adminis- 
trators do school purchasing. 

Letter A asked four questions: 

1. During what months are orders 
placed for most of your building equip- 
ment? Seventy-six per cent of all replies 
mentioned at least one of the three 
months, June, July and August, as a 
major buying period for building equip- 
ment. 

2. During what months are orders 
placed for most educational supplies? 
Sixty-four per cent of all replies men- 
tioned either June, July or August as a 
major buying period for educational 
supplies. 

3. During what months are the most 
orders placed for maintenance supplies? 
Sixty-one per cent of all replies men- 
tioned one of the three summer months 
as a major buying period for main- 
tenance supplies. 

4. For how many weeks during the 
year are you away from your desk? 
When? Only 29 per cent of those re- 
plying were away from their desks more 
than six weeks during the entire year, 
the large majority being on the job at 
least half the summer. 

Letter B also asked four questions: 

1. Approximately what per cent of 
building equipment is ordered during 
the months of June, July and August? 
Eighty-seven per cent of those replying 
do 40 per cent or more of their total 
yearly buying of building equipment in 
this quarter. 

2. Approximately what per cent of 
educational supplies is ordered during 
each of these months? Eighty-six of 
those replying do 40 per cent or more 
of their total yearly buying of educa- 
tional supplies in this quarter. 

3. Approximately what per cent of 
maintenance supplies is ordered during 





each of these months? Eighty-three per 
cent of those replying do 40 per cent or 
more of their total yearly buying of 
maintenance supplies in this quarter. 

4. For how many weeks during the 
summer are you away from your desk? 
Replies to the question indicated that 83 
per cent of those answering had _ vaca- 
tions of six weeks or less during the 
summer, showing that by far the ma- 
jority of school administrators are on the 
job for at least half the summer vacation 
period. 


Pasadena Tragedy 

Verlin Spencer, junior high school prin 
cipal of South Pasadena, Calif., suffered 
a persecution complex. As a result, he 
shot six school attachés before turning 
the pistol on himself. 

Slain were George C. Bush, 62 years 
old, superintendent of schools; John E. 
Alman, 50, for twenty-five years prin 
cipal of the South Pasadena-San Marino 
High School; William Speer, 43, business 
manager of the combined school district; 
Victor V. Vanderlip, 45, manual arts 
and printing instructor at South Pasa- 
dena High School, and Ruth B. Stur- 
geon, 45, art instructor at the junior high 
school. 

The sole survivors are Dorothea Tal 
bert, 30, secretary of Superintendent 
Bush, and Spencer himself. 

Spencer, 38 years old, went berserk at 
an executive session of board of educa- 
tion officials after being told his junior 
high school contract would not be re 
newed. About a year ago Spencer suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and was 
given a month's leave of absence from 
his teaching post. 





MEETINGS 


A.A.S.A. to Atlantic City in 1941 
The A.A.S.A. announced last month, 


following a meeting of its executive com- 
mittee, that Atlantic City, N. J., has been 
chosen for the organization’s 1941 con- 
vention to be held February 22 to 27 
With invitations from both Chicago and 
Atlantic City, the executive committee 
chose the latter, where a successful con 
vention attended by 12,600 educators was 


held in 1938. 





~~ ae a 


W.F.E.A. Conference Postponed 


Directors of the World Federation of 
Education Associations have announced 
that they will not hold a conference in 
the Philippine Islands this August as 
planned because of present world con- 
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SAFETY FIRST—AND FIRST 
IN ALL-ROUND ECONOMY: 











Body and Chassis Conversion by Superior Body Co. 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET 
For Safety, Economy, Dependability and Long Life 


An important point to consider in your selec- 
tion of school bus equipment is the matter of 
SAFETY. And after safety—ECONOMY. 


Chevrolet safety begins with a strong, rigid 
frame. Side members of the frame are massive 
channel steel, rigidly joined by six cross members. 
Chevrolet’s Perfected Hydraulic Brakes are the 
safest, most dependable ever built. Chevrolet 
steering is safer and easier; road shock has been 
reduced to a minimum. Chevrolet’s massive 
hypoid rear axle is built to handle maximum 
loads with safety, and the extra-rugged trans- 
mission is an important factor in the selection 


of a school bus chassis. 


Chevrolet’s powerful valve-in-head engine is 
known the world over for its great pulling power 


and durability, and, above all, for low operating 
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cost. Upkeep expense of every kind is extremely 
low, because each feature is built for extra-long 


and extra-hard service. 


More and more school bus operators are choos- 
ing buses mounted on Chevrolet chassis—for 
safety, economy, dependability and long life. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* MAIL TODAY 





Truck Department 5 er 
Chevrolet Motor Division : ~ 
General Motors Sales Corporation Scag = : 
General Motors Building ‘ BUS Stay, 
Detroit, Michigan CE 


Please send me, without cost or obligation to me, — copies 
of your literature covering “— chassis in school bus service. 


Name 


& 
School a ane 
City i. State — 














ILLINOIS SCHOOL CUTS 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
TIME & LABOR 25% 


.. from Ross Federal Research Co. Report 
No. 1-134 (Independent Investigetors) 





“HOLDS UP” BETTER... TWO COATS 
MAINTAIN FLOORS FOR ENTIRE YEAR 


“Our experience shows that Car-Na-Var 
holds up better,” reports the Centralia 
Township High School, ‘and has reduced 
our time and labor costs by 25°. Two 
coats applied once a year maintain our 
54,304 sq. ft. of maple floors. Car-Na-Var 
does not mar or scratch; it acts as a wood 
treatment; and in traffic lanes 














it doesn't have to be redone 
so often.” Car-Na-Var com- 
bines varnish with wax. Ap- 
plied with lamb’s wool mop. 


Dries in 30 minutes. 





FLOOR MACHINE 


Super-powered by special 
geared head ball-bearing 
motor for speed and effi- 
ciency. Perfectly balanced 
: a woman can run 
one all day without tir- 
ing. 9 years on the 
market and the first 
Silent Chief has yet ¢ 
to wear out! 5 
models; 4 sizes. 


Free Book 


Not mere sales propa- 
ganda ... but a han- 
dy reference book for 
the maintenance man, 
giving the step-by-step 
treatment of eveny type 
of floor. Write foRcopv 
today. No obligg¢fion. 


" Free Demonstration 

CONTINENTAL CAR*NA-VAR CORP. 

1585 E. National Ave Brazil, Ind. 
“a. 


Your Own Floors 












ditions. No regional conference will be 
held this year. 


A.A.H.P.E.R. Attracts 3500 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, one 
of the new departments of the National 
Education Association, attracted an at- 
tendance of 3500 persons to its conven- 
tion in Chicago, April 24 to 27. This 
was a joint conference with the Mid- 
West Physical Education Association. 

Hiram A. Jones, New York State 
Education Department, succeeds Mar- 
garet Bell, University of Michigan, as 
president of the association for the com- 
ing year. Nancy Duggan, director of 
women’s athletics, Texas College for 
Women, Denton, was named president 
elect for 1941-42. 

Vice presidents elected were: recrea- 
tion, Vern Hernlund, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict; health, Ethel Mealey, Oregon State 
Board of Health, and physical education, 
Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon. 

Future convention cities were chosen 
for the next four years as follows: 1941, 
Atlantic City; 1942, New Orleans; 1943, 
Cincinnati, and 1944, Seattle. 





AWARDS 


Commercial Program Wins Award 

The Cavalcade of America, commer- 
cial radio program, was awarded first 
prize by the Institute for Education by 
Radio for the best dramatic program de- 
signed for general use by adults at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Institute 
at Ohio State University recently. The 
for the “Abraham 

broadcast during 





citation was given 
Lincoln-War Years” 
February. 

The Cavalcade series this year em- 
ployed two well-known authors, Carl 
Carmer and Marquis James, and Dr. 
Frank Monaghan of Yale University to 
write and plan the programs. 


Citations for Education Research 


The committee on awards of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion has announced the following cita- 
tions for outstanding contributions to 
educational research based upon studies 
listed in the 1938 volume of the Review 
of Education Research: 

Field of psychology and methods 
in high school and college: William 
S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary, “What 
Makes a Book Readable?” University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. 

Field of finance and business adminis- 
tration: Paul R. Mort, “Federal Support 
for Public Education,’ Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University Press, 1936. 

Field of psychological tests: Horatio 
H. Newman, Frank N. Freeman and 


Karl J. Holzinger, “Twins: A Study 
of Heredity and Environment,” Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Also, 
Edward L. Thorndike, “Psychology of 
Wants, Interests and Attitudes,” D. 
Appleton Century Company, 1935. 

The committee on awards includes 
Carter Alexander, Newton Edwards and 
Walter S. Monroe, chairman. 


SUMMER COURSES 


School for Custodians 


During the week of June 11 to 14 the 
fifth annual custodians’ school will be 
held on the campus at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale. L. C. 
Helm, maintenance engineer for Co- 
lumbia University, will be on the instruc- 
tional staff. 








Cafeteria Short Course 

The fourth school cafeteria managers’ 
short course will be held on the campus 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, June 10 to 14. The course is given 
by the school of home economics in co- 
operation with the department of trade 
and industrial education and the depart- 
ment of home economics education of 
the division of vocational education of 
the Oklahoma State Department of Edu- 
cation. The program will stress nutri 
tion and how to prepare and _ serve 
quality food when it must be prepared 
in quantity. 


Workshop for Teachers at Omaha 


The University of Omaha summer 
session, June 10 to July 16, will sponsor 
a workshop for teachers under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, specialist in 
curriculum planning, and Dr. Donald 
T. Tope, specialist in guidance. 


Radio Courses at Wyoming 

The University of Wyoming will offer 
three radio courses during its 1940 sum- 
mer session beginning June 17. H. A. 
Engel, director of the Wisconsin College 
of the Air, will conduct the work. A 
feature of the summer will be a radio 
conference on July 10, conducted jointly 
by the Federal Radio Education Com 
mittee and the university. 


Summer Radio Workshop 

New York University’s seventh annual 
six weeks’ summer radio workshop will 
open July 1. This year’s workshop will 
be divided into three groups which will 
have regularly scheduled opportunities to 
produce programs in the university’s 
studios, according to Douglas Coulter, 
director. Two new instructors in script 
writing have been appointed: A. Murray 
Dyer, script writer for the “American 
School of the Air,” and Robert A. 
Smith of the foreign news department of 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Mercewwchrome. A U) & D, 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. 


HY NSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 





MERCURD: 
CHROME 


REG US Pat OFF 
2% SOLUTION 
"WOO BRanDOF 
OWwROM OrvMCRCUR 

FLUORESCE™ SODIUM 


GENERAL 
ANTISEPTIC 
FOR FIRST AID 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN® 
BALTIMORE. MOD 
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After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


( Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 























SECRETARIES.... 


save time 


and energy 


SECRETARIES LIKE this 


feature. It personalizes your ma- 





chine . . . seven positive adjust- 
ments from very light to extra 
heavy. Once set it stays set... out 
of sight... away from meddling 
hands. Phone any L C Smith 
representative for free demon- 
stration. 





SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New edition of “Tips toTyp- 
ists.”’ Useful little booklet 
of time-saving ideas on typ- 
ing. Also explains special 
LC Smith features. Mail cou- 
pon. 


THE NE W | L C SMITH & CORONA gt wt ag INC | 
Desk 6, 155 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. 


| Maybe some of your "Ti, Typists”’ hes | 

G | be new to me. Please send ff, y. | 

A. | 
upet heed L | Name ¥ | 
| 

' 








| Adds ____ i 


o +e Mew freedom for secretaries | city Fs OR nee 
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the New York Times, who acts as script 
writer and commentator for “This Liv- 
ing World.” Radio production will be 


taught by Earle Lewis McGill, casting 
director of C.B.S. Studio production 


groups will be directed by Philip Cohen, 
production director of the radio division 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Adult Education Workshop 

Dr. Russell M. Story, president of 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif., 
has announced that Prof. and Mrs. Harry 
A. Overstreet will be members of the 
staff of an Adult Education Workshop 
to be held on the campus from July 8 to 
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EXTREMELY 
ECONOMICAL" 


LIQUA-SAN IS USED 
IN 4100 SCHOOLS 


ess Liqua-San “C” —40% concentrated — with 
3 or 4 parts water . . . dispense it from the Sana- 
Lather in economical, thorough-cleansing foam — inci- 
dentally, soap in its most gentle form—and you have 
the reasons why this amazing combination brings sav- 
ings that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 





26. The workshop is being established 
with the assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration through the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and of the 
American Council on Education through 
its Commission on Teacher Education. 


Secondary Postgraduate Seminar 
Twenty-five New York state school 
officials will make an intensive study of 
the problems of postgraduates in the 
high schools by means of a seminar 
being arranged for the third week in 
July by Dean Harry S. Ganders of the 
school of education, Syracuse University. 
Those who will lead discussions include: 
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Dispenser in foam form—90% 
air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 
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Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, American Youth 
Commission; Dr. Howard M. Bell, who 

made the study of Maryland youth for 
the American Council on Education; Dr. 
Malcolm S. MacLean, director, General 


College, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Thomas R. Cole, University of Washing- 
ton; Dr. David Snedden, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Dr. Doak Campbell, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

More than a dozen conferences are 
planned for July 18 to 20 for students 
of the school of education and adminis- 
trative officers and teachers of central 


New York. 





RADIO 


To Continue “Human Adventure” 





“The Human Adventure” series, pre- 
sented by the University of Chicago and 
C.B.S., dramatizing research by univer- 
sity scholars in various fields, will be 
continued indefinitely on its present 
schedule every Saturday from 5:30 to 
6:00 p.m. (E.D.S.T.). The program 
was originally scheduled to go off the 
air the last of April and was continued 
because of popular demand from listen- 
ers. Presidents of many of the country’s 
leading universities and colleges praised 
continuation of the program: President 
Charles Seymour of Yale; Dr. Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, Minnesota; President H. B. 
Wells, Indiana, and the presidents of 
Clark University, Cornell, Kansas, Iowa 
State College and the universities of Ne- 
braska and Kansas. 


New Government Program 

A new series of programs devoted to 
the privileges, responsibilities and possi- 
bilities of the democratic way of life was 
launched over the N.B.C. red network in 
May. Entitled “I am an Aanaricom, ” the 
weekly series will be presented at 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays (E.D.S.T.). The program 
is sponsored by the immigration and 
naturalization service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


School of the Air on Tour 


More than one million school children 
in every state will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity during the 1940-41 school year to 
witness a visual production of the 
“American School of the Air.” Plans 
have been completed for Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., to include several of its plays 
in its repertoire next fall. Casts of adult 
professional actors will stage these plays 
before pupil audiences in school audi- 
toriums in every section of the United 
States. 

The plays will have a Latin American 
theme in line with the C.B.S. plan to 
extend its air school to all countries of 
the Western hemisphere. Thus far a 
total of nine countries has accepted the 
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Practical Chairs 
IN WELL GRADED SIZES 


Heywoop-waKEFIELD School Chairs 
are sensibly designed to solve the many 
seating problems of modern schools. The 
SC-25, shown to the left, is particularly 
popular for cafeteria use. The S913, 
shown to the right, is a simple, modern de- 
sign that is often combined with classroom 
desks; and used for teacher, visitor, study, 
and auxiliary room purposes. Both chairs 
are available in a broad range of well 
graded sizes. May we tell you in detail 
about these modern chairs and other prac- 
tical, well designed School Furniture 
manufactured by Heywood-Wakefield? 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER MASSACHUSETTS 






































NEW CLINIC CHAIRS 
All Schools Can Afford 


Now schools can obtain modern, efficient chairs for their clinics at low 
cost and without strain on their budgets. Clinic examinations or treat- 
ments can be performed as efficiently with an Archer Dental and 
Hygiene Chair as with equipment that costs twice as much. It is adapt- 
able for not only dental work, but eye, ear, nose and throat practice 
and x-ray uses. 













Price $2 1 500 


F.0.B., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fountain Cuspidor Extra 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR NOW 












All moving parts run in oil in 
hermetically sealed, removabie 
unit. 


Smooth hydraulic action raises 
and lowers chair without vibra- 
tion—from 211” to 3012”. 


Tilting and revolving seat frame, 
reclining back and self adjusting, 
rubber padded, cradie headrest. 


Genuine leather upholstery to 
match finishes. 


Bakelite arm rests, acid proof. 


All polished metal parts chromi- 
um plated. 
Separate footrests for children 
and adults. 


Backed by Archer's 83 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and manu- 
























Choice of 6 color finishes. facturing professional equipment. 


ARCHER MFG. CO., Inc. 


187 NORTH WATER ST. 
ROCHESTER, NM. FT. 











ARCHER HYDRAULIC DENTAL 
& HYGIENE CHAIR 
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Filmosound 
Academy” 
Like all Filmosounds, 

now Incorporates new 
Safe-lock Sprockets ® 
and conatant-tension % 
take-up.Whether you 4% 
must serve large, 
medium, or smal! au- 
diences, with sound 
or silent fil m, there's 
just the right pr 
ector in the —~1 & 
owell line, pr 
sion-built by the abe rs of Hollywood's 
professional! movie equipment, 


__ New Bell & Howell SAFE-LOCK Sprockets 
~~ Prevent the Cause of Film Damage = 


Now, with a new, improved Filmosound, 
operation can be delegated with complete 
assurance that film won’t be damaged. 
For the new SAFE-LOCK Sprockets can’t 
be threaded other than correctly! Incor- 
rect procedure leaves the film outside the 
guard, out of cortact with the sprocket 
teeth, where it can’t be torn. And once 
film is correctly threaded, it can’t jump 
the track. Thus Bell & Howell engineers 
have positively eliminated errors in 
threading—the last cause of film damage. 


HOW SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS WORK 











1. Put film approxi- 2. Flip the guard. 3. Release guard. 
mately in place on Film drops, engages Film can't get o 
Safe-lock Sprocket. sprocket teeth. sprocket teet 


NEW FILM TAKE-UP 
further simplifies operation 


A new, self-compensating, constant-tension take- 
up further simplifies Filmosound operation, 
further protects film. Regardless of the size of 
the reel or how much film is on it, this new 
take-up automatically maintains exactly the 
proper pull. And it rewinds without twisting 
or other handling of belts. 


A B&H Visual Education Specialist Is Near You 





B&H Visual Education Specialists, distrib- 
uted as mapped, are fully informed, capable, 
ready to bo you solve any school motion 
picture problem. This staff is but one expres- 
sion of Bell & Howell's complete service to 
schools, which also includes renting and sell- 
ing of films and supplying cameras and acces- 
sories as well as projectors. 


‘ Use coupon for specialist’s service, for information 


oe eee eee eee enna eeeeees 








BELL & HOWELL COMPANY i 

1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. P| 
§ Please have your nearest Visual Education Jj 
1 Specialist call to help me with this problem: § 
i a 1 
' . 1 
1 : aa Se 1 
! Send details on projectors Soe (sound film; 1 
i ( ) silent film. i 
; Send free 1940 list of | ( ten a _ ew films. ; 
: re iendtsivetasacnungnns : 
' r 
' 1 
! 1 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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participate in the new 
Air for the Americas.” 
‘Argentina, Chile, Panama and San Sal- 
vador are the latest countries to signify 
their intentions of cooperating with 
C.B.S._ Acceptances previously had been 
received from Mexico, Brazil, Ecuador, 
the Dominican Republic and Canada. 

The National Catholic Educational 
Association has been added to the list 
of major groups throughout the country 
that have classroom use of 
these broadcasts. 


endorsed 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Reporting Research by Films 

Reporting educational experiments 
through documentary films instead of 
pamphlets or articles was demonstrated 
recently at New York University when 
the Educational Film Institute presented 
the first sections of two motion pictures 
describing experiments in applied eco- 
nomics now in progress under grants by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

The studies are parts of a group of 
experiments in changing educational 
methods now being conducted in va- 
rural communities by state uni- 
with the aid of the Sloan 
Foundation; they are coordinated by Dr. 
Harold F. Clark of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The purpose of the studies is to 
discover whether levels of living in low 
income communities can be improved 
when the public school curriculum is built 
around the economic necessities of food, 





rious 
versities 


clothing and shelter. 

The sections of the pictures presented 
only introductions to the experiments 
and served to state the basic problems 
that the experimenters hope to solve. The 
sections yet to be made and added to the 
films will be designed to show what hap- 
pens to a community when the schools 
begin to teach in terms of the needs of 
the people and when ways to improve 
clothing and shelter are demon- 
in the schoolroom. 
two films demonstrated 
documentary technics. “And 
So They Live,” the longer of the two 
films, runs for twenty-five minutes. It 
was executed by John Ferno and Julian 
Roffman. Mr. Ferno was photographer 
of “Spanish Earth” and co-director of 
“The 400,000,000.” Mr. Roffman is the 
producer of “Getting Your Money's 
Worth,” a film series on consumer prob- 
lems. The film uses natural sound and 
dialog against a background of an 
original musical score by Lee Gron. It 


food, 
strated 
The 


different 


two 


shows children in a rural mountain 
school reciting medieval ballads and 
hearing about dikes in Holland and 
Swiss mountain scenery, while their 
parents raise crops on wornout soil. 
“The Children Must Learn,” which 





runs for thirteen minutes, like the other 


film, was made in a rural mountain 
community and presents the same prob- 
lems. This film was directed by Wil- 
lard Van Dyke, who was cameraman 
for Pare Lorentz’ “The River” and co- 
director with Ralph Steiner of “The 
City.” 

“The original idea in making these 
pictures was to put them in vaults for 
the present and add to them from time 
to time as the studies developed, releas- 
ing them when the experiments them- 
selves showed positive results,” said 
Harold S. Sloan, director of the Sloan 
Foundation. “The pictures have proved 
so interesting, however, both from the 
standpoint of technical documentary 
film production and the education story 
revealed that the original policy may be 
modified.” There are no definite plans 


at this time for distribution of these 
films. 
The Educational Film Institute was 


established at N.Y.U. last July to pro- 
duce and distribute motion pictures on 
social science subjects with special ref- 
erence to economic problems. 


Film Releases 


Puritans of Massachusetts Colony—The 
life, customs, government, religion, 
education, homes and occupations of 
the Puritans in Massachusetts about 
1645 are all clearly depicted in this 
historic film. Characters are portrayed 
by capable costumed actors and dia 
log, as well as narrative, gives greater 
realism to the subject. 2 reels. 16mm., 
sound. For rental and for sale. Audio- 
Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The First Democracy, The Teddy Bears’ 
Picnic, Dawn of Iran, Enough to Eat, 
The Case of Charlie Gordon—A con- 
tribution to world-wide understanding 
of peoples and their culture in various 
lands is being set in motion by the In- 
ternational Film Center, Inc., through 
an international exchange of films. 
From time to time films from practi- 
cally every country in the world will 
be released, some of which already 
have been appraised by the American 

The foregoing 














Council on Education. 


films are ready for distribution by 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York. The 


films in their respective order were 
obtained from Switzerland, Australia, 
Iran, England and Canada and are 
available in 16 mm., sound. 


Loaf With Maca—A film on home bak- 
ing, to be given at the New York 
World’s Fair, is available for showing 
before cooking schools, home econom- 
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“<7 PICTUROLS 


Are More Convenient For 
Visualizing Daily Lessons 








S. V. E. Picturols—the easily 
handled, easily stored strips 
of 35 mm. film containing 
series of still pictures — are 
considered by many educa- 
tors as the most convenient 
form of teaching material 
-_ available for class room use. 


They Cover All Fields of 
S. V. E. Tri-Purpose Projector Study 

‘Three Projectors in One.’’ : 
Picturols are available on 


The new 150 watt model DD geography, history, chemis- 
shown above) projects brilliant try, physics, vocational train- 


= ie ree es og a ing. nature study and prac- 
other film-strips (with single aaa ll biects i d 
frame or double frame) and is tically a = jects In modern 
especially fine for showing 2” x school curricula. The S. V. E. 
2” glass slides. It has the new library contains the world’s 
semi-automatic slide changer op largest listing of Picturols and 
erated from the top. Write for other educational filmstrips. 
literature about S. V. E. Pro 


Write for latest catalog! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dept. 6 TNS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers, Distributors and 
Producers of Visual Aids 














It is a Halsey Taylor tradition 
—this continuous research in keeping 
abreast of every development in 
fountain construction, and the offer- 
ing of features so advanced that they 
remain exclusively Halsey Taylor. 
That is why the name Halsey Taylor 
is a guarantee of unfailing trouble- 
proof service! 


The 
Halsey W. Taylor 
Company 
WARREN, OHIO 


« 
HALSEY TAYLO a 
Durking Sountains 
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VISUAL EDUCATORS! 
CAN YOU PASS 
THIS SCREEN TEST? 


1. What type of screen surface—Glass- 
Beaded, White or Silver—would you 
choose for an auditorium where the 
projector has a Mazda lamp? 


2. Does the screen itself have any effect 
upon distortion of pictures when viewed 
from extreme angles? 


3. What type of screen mounting is the 
most practical for an auditorium to as- 
sure the longest screen life? 


4. In determining the size of the screen, 
what other factors besides the length of 
the throw should be taken into con- 
sideration ? 


Where a screen must be used in several 
class rooms and desk space is limited, 
what type of mounting would you select? 









6. What 5 precautions should be taken in 
the care of roll screens to get the longest 
service from them? 


THIS INTERESTING 
DATA BOOK HAS 
ALL THE ANSWERS 


Visual educators, who are 
interested in obtaining the 
most efficient projection of 
motion pictures, slidefilms, 
glass slides and other teach- p 
ing material, are _ giving SENT FREE 
more attention than ever to ON REQUEST 
the selection of projection screens. 

The 48-page Da-Lite Data Book on Screens is 
more than just a catalog of Da-Lite products. It has 
valuable information on screen surfaces, sizes and 
types of mountings that would be helpful to any- 
one responsible for visual equipment. The _ in- 
formation in this book 


is the result of 31 years 
of specialized experi- 
ence in making screens 


for all types of operat- 
ing conditions. 
























If you have not re- 

ceived a copy of this 

; helpful guide _ book, 

_ a | write for one today! 

There is no cost or obli- 
gation. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 6 N. S., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Da-Lite Model B hanging screen. 








ee ee ae ee ee a ee 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. LAN 

Dept. 6TNS NAME... | 
2723 N. Crawford Ave. aS 

Chicago, Ill. StreetayQy 

Please send your 48- 4 

page data book on “ 

screens. wat y — 








THESE Chef GAS RANGES SERVE 
FOUR CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


HE economy-minded Cleveland school system gets the 
most for its money, and makes one installation do the 
work for four schools. 
In this East Technical High School kitchen the cooking is 
done for three other Cleveland schools as well—Kennard 
Junior High, Outhwaite, and Alexander Graham Bell. 
Naturally, only the best and most efficient equipment would 
be chosen for such an important kitchen, so streamlined 
Magic Chefs were installed. 
Many other schools and colleges all over the country use 
Magic Chef equipment for economy, new high speed, uni- 





form results and easy cleaning. For natural, mixed, manu- 
factured, butane, butane air, or Pyrofax gas. East Technical High School cooks smile their enthusiasm over 
, the quick, clean, economical and dependable cooking with 

Magic Chef heavy duty gas equipment. 


INTERESTED IN REDUCING COOKING COSTS? American 


Stove Company maintains a staff of experts on kitchen AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
planning to study your problems thoroughly. They will World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
recommend the correct equipment and most efficient floor BOSTON ... NEW YORK .. . ATLANTA. . . CLEVELAND 


— - : rT ..° —_ CHICAGO. . ST. LOUIS .. PHILADELPHIA. . SAN FRANCISCO 
layout for the job to be done. Write or phone the American LOS ANGELES ... SEATTLE. .. PITTSBURGH .. . BALTIMORE 


Stove Company branch nearest you. WASHINGTON 





Have Floors Attractive for Any Occasion 


with the 


TENNANT SYSTEM sdnrsince 


When your floors are maintained by the 
Tennant System, you are assured of utmost 
sanitation and floors that will outlast the 
building. 

Tennant treated gymnasium floors can 
be used for dancing without wax or other 
special preparation. Yet players and 
coaches find the surface ideal for basket- 


ball. 








You can see Tennant-Maintained floors in your local- 
ity. Our field representative will gladly make an 
inspection of your floors without obligation on your 
part and will recommend the proper treatment and 
maintenance for your particular requirements. 





Write Today for Information 























5 ; Maple fl kept in ideal diti t tstandingly low annua! 
Ta wag to fins Roose ENN Wess iatonace ystems «Maple ors kept in ideal condition ot outstandingly Jow annual 
G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 
2534 — 2nd St. No. Established 1870 Minneapolis, Minn. 
F pata ogee =— (le 
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ics classes and women’s organizations. 
The new picture portrays the ease of 
bread making when Maca yeast is 
used. 16 mm., sound. Ten minutes’ 
running time. Recognized groups may 
book the picture without cost, other 
than payment of express charges, by 
request to Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany, 1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Your Life Work—This film series con- 
stitutes a complete vocational guidance 
course. The first series includes a 
double reel on “Finding Your Life 
Work,” then standard 400 foot reels 
on journalism, radio and television, 
automotive service, dairy farming, the 
electrician, general farming, the wood- 
worker, forestry, drafting, retail sell- 
ing, engineering, nursing, accounting, 
getting and holding a job. Other series 
are planned to cover some sixty indus- 
tries. This new instructional tool 
cludes guides for teachers, a textbook 
and analysis sheets to be filled out by 
the pupil after viewing each film. 
Arthur P. Twogood, associate profes- 
sor of vocational education at Iowa 
State College, devoted eight years of 
special research to the preparation of 
the series. The films are available in 
16 mm., sound, and are being pro- 
duced and distributed by Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, 
Towa. 





Films in Review 











’ 
_— 


‘HE Lire History or THE GARDEN 
Sprper. 16 mm., sound. | reel. 11 
minutes. For sale or rent by Edited 
Pictures System, Inc., 330 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York. 

Rating: age level, junior-senior high 
school; quality of photography, good; 
selection of scenes, excellent and accu- 
rate; quality of sound, excellent; teaching 
value, wide range. 

Illustrates the life and habits of some 
of the common spiders found around the 
garden and is an effective aid in showing 
how smaller animals live and struggle 
for survival, as well as a clear, concise 
picture of the life of the garden spider. 
Good animated drawings but should 
have included an animation of the func- 
tioning of the spinnerets. 

Picture is rated high for any group be- 
cause of the manner in which it is pre- 
sented and because of the wide range for 
teaching purposes. It is highly recom- 
mended. 

Craters OF THE Moon. 16 mm., sound. 
1 reel. 9 minutes. For sale or rent by 
Bell and Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 

Ratiag: age level, junior and senior 


high school; quality of photography, ex- 
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cellent; selection of scenes, fair; quality 
of sound, good; teaching value, moder- 
ate, because of possibility of confusion. 


Opens with picture of large astronomi- 
cal telescope and craters and mountains 
of the moon as they would supposedly 
appear through such a telescope. A 
rocket ship trip to the moon is supposed 
by a party of explorers who then find 
their way over the moon’s surface, find- 
ing various volcanic regions, quiet lava 
flow and a rough ropey surface of hard- 
ened rocks. Some good shots are of caves 
in hardened lava and of the desolate 
character of the country. Photography is 
of regions on earth that are similar to 


those such as an exploring party might 
find on the moon. 

Title is misleading, since one would 
infer that volcanoes are actually present on 
the moon and that there is no doubt but 
that the irregularities of the moon’s sur- 
face are due to just that kind of action. 
Although the scientific possibilities of 
reaching the moon by rocket were dis- 
cussed, no mention was made of need 
for special breathing apparatus. There- 
fore, for classroom use, the film should 
be recaptioned as an interesting film 
dealing with volcanic action Reviewed 
by a committee comprised of H. EMMETT 
Brown, Rose Wryter, F. T. Howarp, 











out air and dust: 


desks: Easy installation. 


The 
modern inkwell — 
many unique 
features 








— self-closing attached ball stopper seats tightly; keeps 
Ink economy. 


— rust-proof, chemodized metal cover turns off easily (and 


only) with key: Quick filling. 
— adjustable locking base fits openings 17% to 2” in old 


— all-metal means permanence: No later replacement. 
Write now for illustrated circulars and 


prices to schools. Sample sent to any 
superintendent or purchasing agent. 















In new equipment or replacements 
insure lasting satisfaction with — 


METALOCK 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


The All-Metal Inkwell | 


— it locks in, flush with the desk top: No tip, no spill. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 








Boston 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Chicago 






“METALOCK 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 





details Metalock 
well. 


ee 
Pat. applied for 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


&, 
Send circular and price Street........... ee 
i Ink- 





City. E.. State 








N. Evsert BincHam and Husertr M. 
Evans, all of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, University; Atton I. Lockuart of 
the Horace Mann School, and HeENry 
AvperFER Of the Dalton School. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Cuarces E. Teacn has been elected 
superintendent at San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., for the fourth term. 

Hitmar A. Want, head of the high 
school science department at Aberdeen, 








S. D., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ipswich, Ss. DD. 

H. Morton JEFForDs, superintendent 
at Wallingford, Conn., has been ap 
pointed administrator at Fairfield, Conn. 

Jesse A. Owenssy, superintendent of 
schools at Verden, Okla., for the last six 
years, has been chosen superintendent of 
schools at Lindsay, Okla., succeeding 
W. F. Brewer, resigned. 

Bruce Miter, principal of Vina 
Danks Junior High School, Ontario, 
Calif., has been appointed city superin- 
tendent at Ontario to succeed the late 
Ciaupe W. RANDALL, who was killed in 
an accident recently. 

Dr. Wittiam R. ODELL the 
assistant superintendent in charge of sec 
ondary schools at Oakland, Calif., suc- 


will be 


ceeding WituiaM F. Ewinc, who will 
assume the superintendency at Oakland 
September 1. 

W. Howarp VANDERHOEF, superin- 
tendent of schools at Canandaigua, N. Y., 


has been chosen superintendent of 
schools at Hamburg, N. Y. 

ArTtHUR H. Towne, superintendent at 
Burlington, Wash., was appointed super- 
intendent at Auburn, Wash., to succeed 
E. A. OaKLey. 

Witpen J. Moore, high school prin- 
cipal, Girard, Ohio, for the past year, has 
been named superintendent at Girard. 
He Trescott, who is 
retiring. 

L. B. Kaywoop has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Waynoka, Okla. 
Mr. Kaywood has been superintendent at 
Supply, Okla., for the last eight years. 

Paut Dias, principal of Alviso School, 
Alviso, Calif., for the last sixteen years, 
has accepted appointment as superintend- 
ent of San Juan Bautista Schools, San 
Juan Bautista, Calif. He succeeds ALTON 
Scort, who resigned to become principal 
of Livermore School, Livermore, Calif. 

Rosert H. Curisty, business executive 
of the schools at Lima, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent at Delphos, 
Ohio, for three years, to succeed E. W. 
Bett, who is retiring. 

P. H. Coomps, for eleven years super- 
intendent of schools at Hecla, S. D., will 


succeeds E. O. 





become superintendent at Kimball, S. D., 
next fall. 


Principals 

Bernarp W. SHaPeR, principal of Red- 
lands High School, Redlands, Calif., for 
nine years, has accepted the position as 
principal of the high school at Chico, 
Calif. Gren Murpock, principal of the 
junior high school at Redlands, will be 
advanced to the high school principal- 
ship. His place in the junior high school 
will be taken by Paut AXTELL, science 
teacher and dean of boys. 

A. Epson Situ has been named prin- 
cipal of Galesburg High School, Gales- 
burg, Ill., succeeding Frep F. Ropertson, 
resigned. For the last nine years Mr. 
Smith has been principal of the Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School, 
Anna, IIl. 

Ropert B. SHAFER, vice principal at 
Delanson High School, Delanson, N. Y., 
for the past few years, has been named 
principal of the school. Howarp J. Lam- 
BRECHT, faculty member, will become 
vice principal. 

Cuartes E. O’Connor, teacher at Ban- 
gor High School, Bangor, Me., has been 
appointed principal of Winter Harbor 
High School, Winter Harbor, Me. 

O. V. Bruner, who has been principal 
of the high school at Midway, Ala., for 
the last year, has been elected principal 





Robt. R. Graham, Architect 





NEATSNAP ALUMINUM 
FRAMING 


i 5 Ap Ae 
/ UenN C¢ 4 - (GAZE 


G hss Chidhbownd 
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A PERFECT CHALKBOARD AND BULLETIN 
BOARD INSTALLATION AT GOSHEN, N. Y. 


EAuTY, color and permanence have 
B been combined through the use of 


Bee 


GREEN CREST CORK 
BULLETIN BOARD 





Neatsnap Framing, Dark Green Ezy-Rase 
Glass Chalkboards and Green Crest Cork bul- 
letin boards, in the general classrooms, 
and Ivory Ezy-Rase in the Art Room. Or- 
dinary white chalk is used on the green 
glassand colored chalkson the ivory glass. 

The display rail with cork insert and 
sliding map winders and hooks at the 
top 7 de Loard is an integral part of 
the frame. 

Write for details and samples of these 
items as well as our steel wardrobes and 
toilet partitions, also new Speedo 


Rubker Blackboard Eraser 


NEW YORK SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., INC. 


421 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1940 Our Scventy-fifth Anniversary 
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Drawing Table No. L-2028 


When Your Schools Need Laboratory, Vocational, 


Home Economics or Library Furniture— 


—and Save 3 Ways 


Furnishing Laboratory, Home Economics, Voca- 
tional Class Rooms and Libraries is a specialist’s 
business. It takes experience to avoid disap- 
pointments and waste. Kewaunee, with over 35 
years’ experience in this highly specialized 
work, stands ready to assist you in making these 
3 savings— 


I1—Kewaunee saves your time by assigning trained En- 
gineers and Draftsmen to study your requirements. 
There is no charge for this service. 


TURN TO KEWAUNEE 





Karcite 
Sink 
No. $-600 


Specify Molded Ceramic 


KARCITE SINKS 


A Kewaunee Product devel- 
oped in the Laboratories of 
Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research. Molded in 
one piece with rounded cor- 
ners and perfect slope to 



































2——Kewaunee Engineers save mistakes. Their experience drain. Free from distortion 
on thousands of similar installations assures you that . . oon. 
your equipment will embody the latest in conven- —inert to solvents and min 
iences and the utmost in student handling capacity. eral acids (except hydro- 
fluoric). Will not crack or 


break under ordinary weight 
shocks and thermal shocks. 
Gray black color—smooth- 

: Co surfaced—dull gloss finish. 

LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Lighter—stronger—easier to 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. clean. Also distributed by 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. most other leading manufac- 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., turers of Laboratory Furni- 
Nur Yok, % ¥, ture. So, on all orders, 

Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., specify Karcite Sinks. Write 


Evanston, III. for Catalog and Price List. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





3—Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is always competi- 
tive in price and suggested economies usually result 
in additional savings. 


Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base Unit 
—one of several especially developed 
for schools. 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 

















Run your Finger along 


the Smooth Edges mS a Gaylord Catalog Card! 





















ou'LL discover a fine, regulated smoothness. 
Each card is cut to microscopic accuracy. 

In this cutting operation, rotary cutters — 
above and below the card — are pressed to 
within 1/1000 of an inch of each other. . . thus 
making a clean cut on all four sides. 

This process eliminates the common burr that 
makes filing so difficult . . . gives you a smoother 
edged, easier handling card that assures you 
extra years of service. 

These super-quality Gaylord cards are made 
from 100% new rag stock which conforms to the 
specilications of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
They are made in light, medium, or heavy 
weights. Why not order a supply now? 

If you don't have our catalog in which they're 


fully described — write us for your free copy today. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. Est. 1896 SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 





Gaylord Bros., Inc. ‘ 
Syracuse, N. Y., or EE OES = anon = 
Stockton, Calif. 


Send me Free copy of Street 
your brochure on plan- 
ning and equipping the 
modern libra 
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of the Glencoe High School, Glencoe, 
Ala. He succeeds J. L. Sottey, who re- 
cently was elected principal of the Mar- 
shall County High School, Guntersville, 
Ala. 

Rev. Donatp G. L. HENNING, rector 
of Christ Church, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed headmaster of Shattuck 
School at Faribault, Minn. He succeeds 
James L. GuERNsEY, resigned. 

JaMes A. Morrow, a member of the 
faculty of Abington Friends’ School, Jen- 
kintown, Pa., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Friends’ Community School, 
West Chester, Pa., JEAN 
FRASER. 

TuHeoporE M. Cuasg, a teacher of 
mathematics at the Huntington School 
for Boys, Boston, has been appointed 
principal of the new Westwood Junior- 
Senior High School, Westwood, Mass., 
to be opened in September. 

Harry M. McPuerson, for the last 
five years principal of the St. Helena 
High School, St. Helena, Calif., has been 
appointed to succeed Earte E. Craw- 
FORD as principal of the Napa Senior 
High School, Napa, Calif. 

Ronatp H. Smirtu has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Fulton- 
ville, N. Y., succeeding Guy F. Pacer, 
resigned. 

Ricuarp W. Hayes, acting principal, 
Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, N. Y., 


succeeding 








Coming Meetings 


Jae 3-6—Special Libraries Association, Indianap- 

olis. 

June 23-28—American Home 
tion, Cleveland. 

June 30-July 4—National 
Milwaukee. 

July 1-3—National Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, summer meeting, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 


Economics Associa- 


Education Association, 


ity. 
Oct. 14-18—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Detroit. 
Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 


per. 

Oct. 20-24—American Dietetic Association, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 

Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education Association, St. 


Paul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 25-26—Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

Nov. 1!-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons. 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 

Nov. \ ete Education Association, Little 
Rock. 

Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 

Nov. 8-ll1—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 

Nov. 15-lé—Idaho Education Association, Boise. 

Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth, 

Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 

Feb. 22-27, 1941—American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J 








during the illness of Harry D. Licury, 
has been appointed principal for the 
coming year. 

A. CAMERON Manv, for ten years head 
of the junior school of the Arnold School, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed head- 
master of the Scranton Country Day 
School, Scranton, Pa. 

James A. ANDERSON JR., principal of 
Putnam Junior High School, Ashland, 
Ky., has been promoted to the post of 
principal of the Ashland Senior High 
School. He will replace Epcar K. Smiru, 
who recently resigned. 

RayMonp E. BassEtt, instructor at 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., has 
been engaged as principal at Chelsea, Vt. 

Lorinc R. Appiton has been reap- 
pointed high school principal at Ells- 
worth, Me. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Joun H. SHERMAN, president of 
the University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla., 
has resigned to accept a new position as 
president of Webber College, Babson 
Park, Fla. 

Dr. Rosert J. Havicuurst, director 
for general education and head of the 
child growth and development work of 
the General Education Board, and Dr. 
STrEPHEN M. Corey, professor of educa- 
tion and assistant dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Wisconsin, 











M, KE yvour Instrument 


dollar do maximum duty. 
Buy Instruments of Amer- 
ican manufacture — with 
the maker’s name on the 
bell. Avoid purchase of 
Instruments of unknown 
origin, which are dear at 
any price. York, U.S.A., 
and Grand Rapids In- 
struments are made by 
one of America’s oldest 
and most reliable Band 
Instrument makers. 
They are used by 
many of America’s 
leading School and 
| College Bands, and 
likewise by many perform- 
ers in Major Symphony Orchestras. 
Investigate before you buy — write for free litera- 
ture on these three super-value lines — let us show you how 
that Band Instrument dollar will do a maximum job for you. 
Valuable facts and proof are yours for the asking. 


YWoRK. 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTUMENTS since 1882 
Dept. NS-5 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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R U BON 


HEAVY DUTY DUSTER 


eee never “makes the dust fly”! But, instead, its fluffy, cotton 
fibres (dry-treated with RUBON) gobble up the dust and 
hold it. Untie from handle for use as hand mitten duster or 
for laundering. Choice of two handle lengths, 24“ and 38”. 
Sturdy construction and quality material assures long service, 
— and easy cleaning. Satisfaction or money back. Order 

rom your dealer. Prices: 24”, 95¢; 38”, $1.10 each. Extra 
Duster Heads—without handles — 70¢ each. Special discounts 
on quantity orders. 


v- 





RUBON PRODUCTS CO. *°nancas°e;ty, 0s" 
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HOLMES 


Select Sound-on-Film Projectors 


or BRILLIANT PICTURES 
CLEAR NATURAL TONES 


The new Holmes Iémm portable sound-on-film projector 
illustrated is built to the same precise standards as the 
Holmes 35mm machine, and is the last word in mechanical f 
perfection . . . guaranteed to reproduce finest quality of |} 
projection plus perfect fidelity of sound reproduction. It's |} 
an all shaft-driven, all-sprocket, ball-bearing machine con- \\j 
structed to give years and years of satisfactory service at \ 
very small maintenance cost. 





















Amplifier is part of projector 
and mechanism is permanently 
mounted in case. Easy to oper- 
ate—wide door makes threading 
simple. May be combined with 
Holmes speaker unit and micro- 
phone for public address sys- 
tems, or use in auditoriums, 
aymnasiums, athletic fields, or 
with electric turntable to teach 
music or dancing. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 
1814 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 





16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm imperial 
for Auditoriums. 


OR S 








VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 


Saue 
You Money 


IN THE LONG RUN! 





Sesdnoie of hard vulcanized fibre, Vul-Cot 
Waste Baskets never split, crack, splinter or rust, 
absorb noise and are guaranteed for five years. 


Attractive, light in weight, easy to handle and 
keep clean, Vul-Cots are available in all shapes 
and sizes for classrooms, dormi- 
tories, offices, washroom, labora- 
tories, etc. No charge for simple 
identification marks, school or 
college letters applied in colors 
for a small extra cost. 

Write today for illustrated 

booklet and special school 


and college discount price 
schedule to 


’ NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE egos, 
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For All Users of 
Dise—Type FLOOR MACHINES 
—THIS FREE FOLDER / 


IND out today how you can have safer, more beau- 

tiful floors — with a big saving of time, labor and 
materials. The new folder shown above — just off the 
press — will be sent on request. 


SUN RAY 


Floor Machine 


WOOLERS 


— the amazingly efficient steel wool pads for cleaning, dry- 
scrubbing and wax-polishing floors of all kinds. Ready for 
instant use. Simply slip Wooler under new or used fibre brush 
of any disc-type floor machine. No tying, weaving or braiding 
necessary. 
Find out how you can greatly simplify your floor maintenance 
work — and reduce slipperiness to a minimum. Instructive new 
folder ‘Safer Floors’’ — just off the press — is yours for the 
asking. 
THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Makers of SUN RAY Steel Wool Products 


92 West First Street 
London, Ohio 














ee ee ee et ee ST 


» Williams Company i 

= 92 W. First St. NAME Title 
2 London, Ohio 

E Please send me your in- SHEE. oe none nee nnn 
+ structive new folder, 








FATIRA YS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 





Light 
Strong 
Attractive 
Quiet 
Sanitary 
and that describes CAFATRAYS— 





the best serving trays in the world. 


Ask your equipment dealer— 
and demand genuine CAFATRAYS. 





CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 
















THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 









Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
‘ trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization, Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


atBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 


America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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RUBBER 
CUSHION SLIDES 


. protect Floors 


ily 
. side Bas 
| ise 
| End No 


AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
a heavier gauge and harder steel base... the 
highest quality cushion slide available. There are 
sizes and types for all furniture, wood or metal. 
Write for free samples. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


Fz ] 
THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT | 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 

OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO j 














* No trouble 
at all to have 





Ask About 

his Drape Bark 

: - ening ades 
aes ae for Visual Ed- 
more sanitary ucation Rooms 
classrooms... 
when Draper Sight-Saving Shades 
of washable Dratex Cloth and 
Draper Demountable Fixtures 
are used. Just pull hinge pin 


. lift off pulleys ... and 
shades are ready for cleaning 
+». every inch of window ex- 
posed for washing. So easy... 
so quick . . . so typical of Dra- 
per Shades’ quietly efficient op- 
eration and many extra advan- 
tages. Economical special fix- 
tures for demountable attach- 
ment of shades to steel sash. 
Write today for complete infor- 
mation on washable, demount- 
able Draper Sight-Saving Shades. 
Address Dept. NS6. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


Dept. NS6, Spiceland, Indiana 
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have been appointed to the faculty of the 
department of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Doctor Havighurst will 
become secretary of the Committee on 
Child Development. Doctor Corey will 
be professor of education and superin- 
tendent of the university’s laboratory 
schools. In this post he will succeed Pror. 
WituiaM C. Reavis, who will devote his 
efforts to developing more comprehen- 
sive field services in the department of 
education. 

CLiFForp O. T. WEIDEN, a member of 
the faculty of the Gorham State Normal 
School, Gorham, Me., has been chosen to 
succeed S. L. MerRIMAN as principal of 
Aroostook State Normal School at 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Dr. Eran A. HEeEnsen, professor of 
elementary education at Ohio University 
and principal of the university elemen- 
tary school, has been appointed dean of 
the university college and director of the 
summer session, effective July 1. 

Frank M. Pepirorp, New York, has 
been named president of Lalana College, 
Baker, La., Negro Baptist denominational 
school. 


Retirements and Resignations 


L. Duptey Wi cox, principal of the 
Abelard Reynolds School 42, Rochester, 
N. Y., will retire in June. He has taught 
in New York State more than thirty- 
three years. 

Maset Petrie, principal of the East 
Frankfort School, Ilion, N. Y., will re- 
tire in June after more than forty years 
of teaching. 

A. Laura McGrecor, director of re- 
search and coordinator of child services 
for the Rochester public schools, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will retire in June. 

Dr. H. A. Bass, for five years presi- 
dent of Morehead Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky., is resigning July 1. Dr. 
WituiaM H. Vaucuan, dean, was elected 
to succeed Doctor Babb for a two year 
term. 

Dr. Artuur E. Brown has resigned as 
headmaster of the Harrisburg Academy, 
Harrisburg, Pa., after twenty-eight years 
of service because of ill health. 

Dr. Dennis D. Brane has resigned as 
dean of Otterbein College because of ill 
health. 

W. L. Garrison, high school principal 
at Cowden, Ill., for the last four years, 
has resigned to become principal at 
Moweaqua, IIl. 

Everett Priest has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Rensselaer Falls High School, 
Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., to teach science 
near Rochester, N. Y. JoHn Loucks has 
been appointed new principal. 

Wiis E. BILpERBACK, supervising 
principal of the Keyport school system at 
Keyport, N. J., for the last twenty-two 
years, has resigned, effective at the end 
of the present school year. JoHN O. 
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Hartz_er, principal of the local high 
school, was named supervising principal. 
JosepH R. Kieckner of Moorestown, 
N. J., was named principal of the high 


school. Mrs. MADELINE R. WEBSTER, a 
teacher in the high school, was named 
principal of the grammar school. 

Dr. Carmon Ross has resigned as 
president of the Edinboro State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 

Georce S. Hopkinson has resigned 
from the principalship of the East Her- 
kimer School, East Herkimer, N. Y., to 
become principal at Stittville, N. Y. 

VERNON L. Simmons, for thirteen years 
principal of the senior high school at 





Hamburg, N. Y., has resigned to accept 
the supervising principalship of the Eden 
Central Consolidated School, Eden, N. Y. 


Deaths 

Epear A. Lewis, principal of Wayland 
High School, Wayland, N. Y., for thir- 
teen years, died at Rochester on April 15. 

Lester H. Ricn, assistant secretary, 
Detroit board of education, died of a 
heart attack recently. 

Dr. Joun J. Coss, dean of the summer 
session at Columbia University and a 
member of the board of trustees of Dil- 
lard University, died in New Orleans 
recently of cerebral hemorrhage. 
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But GOOD SCHOOL 


DESIGNING «zh “UNIT-FOLD WALLS” 


The school auditorium, the Economics lecture room and the English room all 


in one room — this may sound silly too. But if it does you should send for the 
UNIT-FOLD WALLS book. It tells all about how these things are done, and 
it is very simple and practical. Book will be sent on request. Write today. 





“UNIT-FOLD WALLS" 


Fairhurst Patent 


Brooklyn Technical High School, N. Y. C. 


Largest High School in the World. 


Specified By: 


New York City Board of Education. 






THE RICHMOND FIREPROOF DOOR CO. 









ee bP: 






Door Co. 
Richmond, Indiana 


it. applied for 


information on 


Richmond Fireproof 


Please send me further 
“"Unit- 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 





Street. Soren 9 oe 








IT ISN'T WHAT 
YOU PAY FOR 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 





It’s What You Get For 
Your Money That Determines 
The Wisdom Of Your Purchase 


Martins are built by famous hand- 
craft methods which insure superior 
tone, easier playing and finer qual- 
ity throughout. They encourage and 
help students get ahead faster—and 
give both the individual and school 
better musical results. 

Martins are more economical to 
buy because they last longer, and 
under ordinary conditions have lit- 
tle or no upkeep cost. Replacements 
are few and far between. One prom- 
inent school band is still using a 
number of Martins purchased back 
in 1914 and claim they are “as good 
as new.” That’s recommendation 
enough for any one! 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of having your 
school Martin-equipped. The wis- 
dom of your choice will be justified 
many times over during the years to 
come and you'll be doing your stu- 
dents a good turn by getting them 
started right—on instruments that 
will e/p—not hinder—their prog- 
ress and hopes for future success. 

Send today for new Free Catalog 
showing the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—in a price 
range to satisfy every school budget. 

The return and maintenance of American 

prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 


ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 620 Elkhart, Indiana 
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St. Louis Names a Superintendent 


(Continued from page 51) 


Omaha, Neb.; Edward Bowsher, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Leland Lamb, Flint, 
Mich.; Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis; 
Archie Threlkeld, Montclair, N. J., 
and Worcester Warren, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Not a few outstanding persons 
with whom the advisory committee 
was in contact were frankly con- 
cerned about the publicity that might 
be made of their candidacy after 
their names had been submitted to 
the board and this led some of them 
to refuse to be considered. After the 
list had been made public and the 
board had made known its plans for 
interviewing the nominees, Mr. 
Threlkeld decided to withdraw. 

Four of the other men _ were 
brought to St. Louis at different 


times between April 15 and April 30 
for a day of personal interviews. 
During the morning conferences 
were held with members of the in- 
struction committee (the St. Louis 
school board still conducts its busi- 
ness by the use of standing com- 
mittees) and during the afternoon a 
conference was held with the entire 
board of 12 members, or as many of 
them as found it convenient to be 
present. 

An unusual feature of the inter- 
view was a conference with the pub- 
lic on the evening of the same day, 
in which representatives of teachers’ 
organizations, individual teachers and 
interested citizens participated. 

The board on May 21 agreed to 
the selection of Homer Anderson. 





On the Air During June 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Daylight Saving Time. Watch listings for 


your local outlets. 


Daily 
12:30-1:15 p.m.—National 
Hour (NBC Blue). 


Sunday 
March of Games, children’s quiz 
game program, produced and directed by 
Nila Mack (CBS). 
12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 
1:30-2:00 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 
4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 
4:30-5:00 p.m.—Invitation to Learning, adult 
education program of classical literature 
(CBS). 
10:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop (CBS). 


Monday 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 
2:15-7:30 p.m.—Youth in the Toils, a dramatic 
series to illustrate the problem of youth in 
crime presented by the American Law Insti- 
tute (NBC Blue). 
10:00-10:30 p.m.—Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
(NBC Blue). 
Tuesday 


4:15 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). 


9:00 p.m.—Cavalcade of America (NBC Blue). 


Wednesday 

2:00-2:15 p.m.—Music for Young Listeners 
(NBC Blue). 

2:15 p.m.—Echoes of History, cooperation of 
General Federation of Women’s Clube; 
dramatizations of famous orations of his- 
tory (NBC Blue). 


Farm and Home 


10:30 a.m. 


~ 


Thursday 
:00-2:30 p.m.—How Do You Know? Dramatiza- 
tions based on exhibits at Field Museum of 
Natural History (NBC Blue), Ends June 7. 
4:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science. Interviews 
with prominent scientists by Watson Davis, 
director, Science Service (CBS). 


N 


Friday 
2:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
:00 p.m.—-Exploring Space (CBS). 
:30-8:00 p.m.—Yesterday’s Children, series on 
well-known children’s books (NBC Blue). 
10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 


a > 


Saturday 
19:45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up, talks 
by Katherine Lenroot, head of Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor (NBC 
Blue). 
12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 
12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren's programs. Réles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 
:15 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 
2:00 p.m.—I Am an American (NBC Red). 


5:00-5:15 p.m m.—Magic Waves, latest “5 4 
ments in science of radio, discussed by Dr. 
Orestes H. Caldwell, editor of Radio Today, 
with dramatizations by Gerald Holland 
(NBC Blue). 

5:30-6:00 p.m.—The Human Adventure, dram- 
atization of the progress of university scien- 
tific research presented by the University of 
Chicago (CBS). 

7:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 
cussion of social, eronomic and political 
problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 


os 


1Except Sunday. 
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Developed by... 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
ucation and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
wrence, Kansas 






























































Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages . . . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups. . . Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball 
. . - It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3532 DeKalb Street » » » » » St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 











INSTANT COMBINATION CHANGES 
WITH DUDLEY LOCKER LOCKS 


With each incoming class, combinations 
on all Dudley built-in locks can be 
changed instantly without removing any 
part of lock from the locker door. Simply 
insert the Dudley reset key. No other 
locker lock has this time-saving feature. 
Durably built, Dudley locker locks give 
dependable, long-time service. They may 
be master-keyed in any way. A single 
key to open any lock makes adminis- 
trative control simple 
and trouble-free. 
The Dudley S-642 
dead bolt, illus- 
trated, is ideal 
for replace- 
ment. 


DUDLEY 
$-642 
Send for catalog 


of the complete 
Dudley school line. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 610 325 NO. WELLS ST. Chicago, Ill. 








NTORRSTEORN 


DOOR CLOSER 





The Norton Rack and Pinion principle holds the door under 
absolute control throughout the entire closing movement. Leak- 
proof construction permits the use of mineral oil for lubricating 
and checking. These are but two of the Norton features of 
superiority that add up to long years of efficient service at 
lowest maintenance cost. Write for the new Norton catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
2902 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
(ESE EL ot RN A CRA ea a AT, 
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DON'T OVER-BUY OR UNDER-BUY 


Equipment for Floor Care 


It’s costly either way. In the one case, the invest- 
ment exceeds the needs; in the other, the equipment 
is inadequate, requiring far too much time to do the 
job. Whether you buy or lease, be sure to choose 
the specific size that will give you the greatest brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrangement 
of the floors to be maintained and the man-hours 
allotted for the job. That’s important, if you are in- 
terested in low-cost floor care—as of course you are. 


Take the 100 Series shown below. This Scrubber- 
Polisher is furnished in four different sizes, each 
with a different brush area to meet varied needs. 
And each does the job appreciably faster than the 
next smaller size. Finnell fits the equipment to the 
area as well as to the type of floor. Hence, their 43 
sizes and types. 








A Finnell floor survey will give you facts upon 
which you can act with assurance. No obliga- 
tion. Phone nearest Finnell branch, or write: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


206 East Street e Elkhart, Indiana 

















INTER 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THI 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS CoL 
LEGE, CoL_umMBIA UNIveRsiItTy, 1939. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
xxiv + 364. $3.70. 

Che institute’s sixteenth yearbook dis- 
cusses “The Meaning of a Liberal Edu 
cation in the Twentieth Century.” Edu 
cators in 17 countries present their points 
of view. The contrasts make interesting 
reading. 

ScHooLs FoR Democracy. Compiled by 
Charl O. Williams, Assisted by Frank 
W. Hubbard. Chicago: National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1939. 
Pp. 239. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers submits its second volume 
(“Our Public Schools,” 1938, the 
first) with the conviction that “the story 
of American education not only opens a 
panorama of achievement to the reader 


was 


but gives him renewed pride in our pub 
lic schools and high faith in their future. 
This story is dramatically yet accurately 
told by a group of outstanding educators. 
Valuable for interpretative purposes. 


“MODERNIZE YOUR SCHOOL 


True: even the best program can be tuned in 
(and some of it heard!) on a bantam radio bet- 
ter suited to cigar-store sportcasts. ... But shall 
school funds be put into flimsy things that will 
turn, all too soon, to expense, regret, and per- 
haps recrimination? 
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Institutional Catalog No. 439 on request. The Webster Co., Sec. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


INTEGRATION AT Work. Six Greek 
Cities: An Experience With Social 
Studies, Literature and Art in the 


Modern High School. By ]. R. Stolper 
and Henry C. Fenn. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1939. Pp. viit 

166. $1.85. 

Report of an interesting instructional 
experiment that may have value for 
other schools and teachers that are ex- 
perimentally inclined. 

GumpANcE FOR COLLEGE Stupents. By 
Margaret E. McCaul. Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Company, 
1939. Pp. xiii +231. $1.80. 

Designed for use by college advisers 
in counseling underclassmen. 

Tue Book or Fisues. Edited by John 
Oliver La Gorce. Illustrated. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Geographic 
Society, 1939. Pp. 367. $3.50. 

If you want any information 
American fishes, here’s your opportunity. 
A most informative book on fishes and 
marine life with 131 species painted 
from life, 100 paintings of other species 
of marine life, 162 action photographs, 
and biographies and life histories. 


on 





ek 
” at 5 
5 48 


JN-24, 





GUIDANCE IN Pustic SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Educa- 
tional Records Bulletin No. 28, Octo- 
ber, 1939. New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1939. Pp. xxv +329. 
Report of a five year experimental 

study of guidance activity in a selected 

group of secondary schools in seven cen- 
ters, with special emphasis on the value 
of cumulative records. 

IN-SERVICE GRowTH OF SociAL STUDIES 
TeacHers. 1939 Tenth Yearbook, 
Burr W. Phillips, Editor. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1939. Pp. v+187. 
Paper Cover, $2. Cloth Cover, $2.30. 
Devoted to the personnel problems otf 

the social studies teachers. 

THe OutLook For HicHer Epucartion. 
Compiled and Edited by John Dale 
Russell. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. Pp. x +256. $2. 
Eighteen individuals contribute to this 

symposium on different phases of ad- 


vanced education featuring financial 
problems. 
THE FuTURE OF THE SocIAL STUDIES. 


Proposals for an Experimental Social 
Studies Curriculum. Edited by James 
A. Michener. Cambridge, Mass.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1939, Pp. 178. $1.50 (Paper Cover). 
Seventeen educators and educationists 
present to the profession their views of 


WITH CENTRALIZED SOUND 





Good centralized sound systems—WEBSTER-CHICAGO sys- 
tems—are remarkably low in cost per room —and per year. 
With even a small WEBSTER-CHICAGO system, you may in- 
stantly make of any classroom a symphony hall; or at the 
touch of a button the central office can talk with any teacher. 
The emergency warning, too, gives instant and complete 
command when needed. 


5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago. 
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EVERY CHILD 


deserves this modern desk 


Now you can provide modern correct 
posture, complete comfort, even in your 
older buildings. The No. 1900, shown 
above, and the No. 100, with underseat 
book box, are almost everlasting. They 
are designed scientifically by experts and 
built sturdily of the very finest materials. 
Ask for the complete Arlington Seating 
catalog, showing modern equipment for 
every seating need. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


Manufacturers of all types of seating 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 




















COUPONS 


ARE TO USE! 


e Look at the coupons in The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS. See how 
you can tear out as many as you 
want to without destroying any 
other advertisement or article. 
When you have seen how easily 
it's done, tear out those from this 
month's issue which offer infor- 
mation you need. Give them to 
your secretary to fill out and mail. 
Then next week or the week after, 
the information you need will be 
in your files. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 








GRADUAL 
CONTROL 


has been an out- 
sfelalellateMi-telitic-Meli 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 


are opened or 


closed gradually, 


which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
regulation and the 


maximum of com- 





i folame)ohielialeloli-a ahis 
oRURcolulohalemee)stiae) h 
@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO.,2754 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago—231 


E. 46th St., New York. 
Offices in 47 Cities. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 


TEMPERATURE 
- and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 





OF SCHOOL LOCKS 


FOR YOUR FALL REQUIREMENTS 








e Shackle Locks 
e Built-in Locker Locks 
e Laboratory Furniture Locks 


Whatever your needs, you will 
be best served with National 
Locks for security, durability, 
convenient supervision! Fully 
guaranteed. Master keys and 
combinations furnished only to 
original purchasers. 
* 

Write for catalog folder, prices 
and sample locks. Trained rep- 
resentatives will be glad to call 
at your request with complete 
information and to assist you 
with your lock problems. 





No. 264 Master-Keyed 
Locker Lock 
(Shown 2/3 Actual Size) 


f 
No. 265 Locker Lock Same as 
Above without Master Key 





Na tional [cock €0., 


Roc kford,|/linois 
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what they think should be done in the 


moot field of the social studies. 


HaNnpBook oF THE War. By John C. de 
Wilde, David H. Popper and Eunice 
Clark. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1939. Pp. 248. Maps and 
Pictograms. $2. 

Competent survey of the military and 
technological strength of the warring na- 
tions and those which may be fighting 
next. Written clearly and simply so that 
the layman can easily comprehend the 
major problems. A “must” 
who desire to keep themselves informed 
of the probable war trends. 


for those 


Hampton Court Parace. Prepared by 
the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, England. London: Offi- 
cial Publication of the British Govern- 
ment, 1939. Pp. 58. Halftone Repro- 
ductions. $0.75. 

Collection of exteriors, interiors and 
architectural details of this important 
example of Tudor architecture. May be 
obtained in the United States from the 
British Library of Information, New 
York. 

Furs to Furrows. By Sidney Greenbie. 
Caldwell, Ida.: The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1939. Pp. 413. Illustrated. $3.50. 
The epic of life beyond the rapidly 

moving western frontier. Indians, horses, 

buffaloes and, particularly, the mountain 
men, those sturdy and colorful individu- 


BEFORE 


YOU BUY @& 


ANY — 


Detroit Stokers — unsur- 
passed for economy and de- 
pendability. Complete line 
includes both Underfeed 
and ( Iverfeed Stokers of 
many sizes and capacities. 
All grades of bituminous 
coal efficiently burned. Coal 
is fed only when needed. 
None wasted. 


Installed in many 
prominent Educa- 
tional Institutions. 
Write for new cata- 
log 690. 


DETROIT 
STOKER 
COMPANY 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Works 
Monroe, Michigan 





Detroit UniStoker with Adjustable 
Feed has better coal feed control. 
For Boilers of 125 to 250 H.P. 





Fireman often released for other duties 
around the School, thus saving labor. 


INVESTIGATE 


DETROIT 


SINCE 1898 


STOKERS 


alists who blazed the trails and prepared 
the way for the plow and fenced home- 
steads, live again. Colorful, robust and 
vibrant is this tale of the presettlement 
days. A dramatic aspect of American 
history to thrill adolescent and adult 
alike. 

NineTEEN Forty. By Jay Franklin. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 
Pp. 319. $2.75. 

Analysis of the current political situ- 
ation with a glimpse into the future 
through the eyes of a liberal newspaper- 
man. Stimulating reading regardless of 
agreement or disagreement with the bold 
strokes of a prophet’s brush. Highly 


recommended. 


Tue PuiLtosopHy oF PuysicAL SciENCE. 
By Sir Arthur Eddington. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 
230. $2.50. 

An examination of the nature and ex- 
tent of our physical knowledge together 
with an outline of a general philosophy 
that a scientist may accept without any 
inconsistency. 


Bopy, Boots anp Britcues. By Harold 
W. Thompson. Philadelphia: J]. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1940. Pp. 530. 
$3.50. 

Here is unusual history—the songs, 
ballads and tall tales of New York State 
—done into book form by an author 
with a lusty appreciation of the fictional 





halos that have developed about ou 
ancestors. The writing has the smell of 
the heavy forests and the tang of the 


open sea. Every school library should 

have a copy. 

THe Axtt-AMERIcAN Front. By Duncan 
Aikman. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. 344. 
$3. 

Our neighbors to the south are 
analyzed and explained in most readable 
style. With a thorough appreciation of 
the Latin American background and 
character, the author talks. much com- 
mon sense. A book that should be read 
by all teachers. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Dance. By John 
Martin. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1939. Pp. 313.  Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 

The analysis of the dance as a fine art 
as expressed in different cultures from 
early times to the present with particular 
emphasis upon its relation to our con- 
temporary life. Excellent illustrations. 
Appeal: elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 

Fintanp. By J]. Hampden Jackson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. Pp. 243. $2. 

Brief history of the Finns and Finland 
from the first century of the Christian 
era simply but interestingly told. <A 
reading of the book provides deeper ap- 





SOLAR 


your building. 








Guardians of Cleanliness 


in WASHROOMS, CAFETERIAS, 
and throughout the entire school—Solar Self-Closing Re- 
ceptacles help you to keep every room neat, clean and 
tidy. The swinging top opens at a touch to receive all 
kinds of discarded waste and confine it—away from view. 


You should have these attractive and durakle Solars in 


Send today for interesting booklet and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 





RECEPTACLES 


LABORATORIES — 
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SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION | 


its Development, Principles, and 
Future in the United States by 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN | 


The first book on administration to return to 
the normal base of the social sciences instead 
of building primarily on the work of educators. 





THE central thesis rests upon the simple but frequently 
neglected principle that instruction is the supreme pur- 


pose of the schools. Organization and the processes of | 
administration, growing from instructional needs, are | 
thus considered only as a means and not an end in the 
achievement of instructional objectives. Administration 
is essentially a service activity through which the funda- 
mental objectives of the educational process may be 


more fully and efficiently realized. 


$3.50 4 : / For Further Information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. ; r 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS | |: 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 























A NAME THAT CON- 

~ T / SISTENTLY HAS 
COn= CISC SYMBOLIZED SCHOOL 
AND AUDITORIUM 
SEATING OF HIGHEST 


QUALITY AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES FOR OVER 


**Expressing much in a few words” 


—New International Dictionary 


Also—the characteristic of articles THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 

in The NATION’S SCHOOLS, 

edited to bring you the most usable Write Now For Catalog and Prices 
material in the smallest possible 

number of words. IRWIN SEATING COMPANY—GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


New York Office: 381 Fourth Ave. 
Territorial Offices Throughout U.S.A. 
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preciation and understanding of the Fin- 

nish character and explains in some 

measure their valiant struggle against 
overwhelming odds. 

THe AMERICAN Nove t, 1789-1939. Re 
vised and Enlarged Edition. By Carl 
Van Doren. New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1940. Pp. 406. $3. 
In 1921, Van Doren published his first 

effort under this title. Nineteen years 

later he rewrote it completely, doubling 
its size. The first edition was received 
with great enthusiasm by those whose 
interest lay in this field. This second and 
enlarged edition, including the full 150 


years of American literary effort and 
improved by rewriting, should meet an 
even more cordial reception. Institu 
tional appeal: upper secondary and col- 


lege years. 
KNIGHT OF THE SEAs. The Adventurous 

Life of John Paul Jones. By Valentine 
(Illustrated). New York: 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 

1939. Pp. 608. $3.50. 

A new and detailed biography of the 
great American naval hero, which seeks 
to explain the stream of personal difh- 
culties that interfered so constantly with 
The author not 


Thomson. 


his unusual successes. 
only presents the usual facts concerning 
John Paul Jones but delves more deeply 
into his personal history than have pre- 


vious writers. Adult reading. 








Appointed Agent 

The National Union Radio Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
the exclusive selling agent for the Er- 
wood Sound Equipment Company of 
Chicago. 


Put Slide Binder on Market 

The 2 by 2 inch slide binder used by 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Chicago, in its own film library, is now 
being made available to the general 
market. Different from the glass slide 
film holders in general use, this slide 
binder permits automatic centering of 
the glass and film in a fiber cushion 
frame. To this frame is glued a 
gummed cover of tough Kraft paper, 
which holds the glass and fiim rigidly 
in place and forms a dustproof seal. 


New Weber Costello Product 

The Weber Costello Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., has announced a new 
Reality Series of Political-Physical Maps 
under the authorship of Edith Putnam 
Parker. At this time the Reality Po- 
litical-Physical Map of South America 
is the only map available but additional 





eS 


GET ACQUAINTED 


WITH THE MOVABLE PEDESTAL 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM, BOOTH G11-G12 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JUNE 29-JULY 4 


Model 37, Style B, 
Size AB, one of 30 
Models 120 Styles 
developed on our 


movable pedestal 








WELFARE 
ENGINEERS OF 
WAUKEGAN 
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Write for our illustrated booklet “TRUTH 
ON A PEDESTAL” and prepare for 
an entirely new conception of what 
you rightfully may expect of school 
desks in the way of functional utility. 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SCHOOL SEATING 








service. 


you can make. 








IT HOLDS THE SPOTLIGHT 


Nothing can compare with the speedy, smooth 
performance of this de luxe slicer—today’'s 
most efficient machine for 


Perk up your menus. Serve more appetizing 
cold cuts, sandwich plates and salad luncheons 
with this ultra modern slicer. 

Get rid of that old-timer or undersize model. 
Trade it in for a new GC—the best investment 


Liberal trade allowance on any old-style ma- 
chine. Write for full details today to Dept. NS. 


maps are being developed to complete 


the series. 


Insulated Interior Finishes 

New insulating interior finishes, in 
colors that provide excellent light re- 
flection and decorative treatment for 
school interiors, have been placed on 
the market by the Celotex Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Most recent additions to the line are 
light green and buff and a new ripple 
blend finish of four harmonious light 
copper and mahogany Also 
added is a tough-surfaced wainscoting 
material in a leather-brown tone. 


tones. 


Self-Firing Air Conditioner 

A self-firing winter air conditioner has 
been introduced by the Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. The 
a self-contained warm air 
conditioner complete with furnace, 
stoker, humidifier, circulator and 
filters. By means of a screw conveyor 
which fits into a near-by fuel bin, the 
new unit feeds itself with coal. The cir- 
culating air fan is driven by a separate 
motor, independently of the stoker unit. 


new unit is 


air 


DON'T MISS THE IT-STAR 
SUPREMACY SLICER! 
~~ => 


) 


rN - 


y, 








all-around food 












U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 
LAPORTE, IND. 
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ARCHITECTS 
BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, within 
H 500 feet of the main entrance to the 
Grand Central Station, will be found per- 
manent exhibit rooms of construction mate- 
rials and equipment—the offices of architects, 
engineers, builders and manufacturers serv- 
ing schools—a veritable community of 
interests in the building field. Obviously, 
here is a logical center for those whose en- 
terprises concern building and who wish to 
find association among other industries and 
manufacturers having a common purpose— 
to improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available show- 
room and office space will be mailed upon 


request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are invited 
to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 
them if desired. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Representative on premises 
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THE 
HOTEL KENMORE 


on Commonwealth Ave. 


at Kenmore Square 


Y, Awaiting 


YOUR VISIT TO THIS HISTORICAL OLD CITY. 


400 delightful rooms, each with private 


bath, and of course all the dining rooms are 


AIR CONDITIONED 


We make special group rates to parties of 10 or more. 


Write for our special 2 and 3 day all Ex- 
pense Tour folder—this tour includes lodg- 
ing, all meals. Choice of sightseeing tours. 
Boat trip to Provincetown. Send for color- 


ful historical map of Boston. 


L. E. WITNEY, Managing Director 
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Each unit is equipped with two spun 
glass filters, which are located in the 
cold air return chamber so that only 
clean air will pass through the unit. 


Emergency Lighting Unit 

A new emergency lighting unit is now 
ready to be marketed by Triumph Explo- 
sives, Inc., of Elkton, Md. 
a panel fastened to the wall in an acces- 
sible place and connected by wire to a 
light suspended in the room where illu- 


It consists of 


mination would be required in an emer- 
gency. The light is a long fluorescent 
tube fitted into a reflector designed espe- 
cially to give maximum illumination. 


For Protecting Water Supplies 


“W & T Hypochlorinators,” a 
eight page illustrated booklet published 
by Wallace and Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., describes this simple, 
inexpensive means of protecting small 
water supplies from contamination. Illus 
trations show Hypochlorinators adapted 
to three types of operation: electrical, 
water (manual) and water (automatic). 


new 


New Floor Sealer 


Valdura, a new floor sealer developed 
by American Asphalt Paint Company, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, is said to 
seal the grain of the wood and at the 
same time to provide a waxed and pol- 


NEW 1940 MODELS IN 


in standard 
taupe finish. 
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ROYAL FOLDING CHAIRS 


1. MOST COMPLETE LINE for in 
stitutional and public use 

2. ALL MODELS GUARANTEED— 
Most of them for ten years 

3. ONE LOW PRICE. 

4. 24-HOUR Me, 940—Tieatbe chen 
SHIPMENT — steel 


ished surface. It can be applied with a 
mop or brush. Only one coat is needed 
and one gallon will cover about 800 
square feet of floor surface. 


Self-Closing Inkwell 


Squires Inkwell Co., McKenna Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has announced its new 
Perfection, a self-closing inkwell. The 
self-closing feature is merely a glass ball, 
self-seating after each dip of the pen. 


Silent Action Flush Valve 


A new line of Watrous silent action 
flush valves, embodying a new, screen- 
less type of silencing equipment which 
eliminates all objectionable flush valve 
noise, has been announced by the Im- 
perial Brass Manufacturing Company, 
1200 West Harrison Street, Chicago. 
Equipment is completely described in a 
manufacturer’s bulletin, “A Scientific 
Method of Silencing Flush Valves.” 


Modern Folding Door 


A new type of folding door consists 
of a series of vertical, semirigid pleats 
of fabrikoid covering a steel frame foun- 
dation. The door slides on an overhead 
track and collapses like an accordion 
when opened; it retains its pleats at any 
position at which it stops. This method 
of operation eliminates the need for 
extra space for swinging doors. The 





$1.19* 























WRITE FOR 
PREE FREE 
CATALOG SAMPLES 
No. 143—Angle steel submitted for 
construction with sad- trial and 
dle-shaped steel seat: , x ; 
inspection 
ate 
- One Victor Animatophone 
} $1.39 is the basis for serving 
* 30 to 3000 students with 
: In quantities of 100 or more. Prices | pn MR. nd oa 
x f.0. b. Michigan City, Ind. Extra for phono record reproduc- 
* rubber feet. Available with roll- tion, sound recording and 
- formed tempered Masonite seats or central radio facilities. 
* upholstered seat at slightly higher 
prices. 
* No. 643—Tubular con- 
* struction with saddle- ROYAL METAL MFG. co. 
: shaped steel seat: 173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. E-3, 
. $1 69* CHICAGO 
) ns New York Los Angeles Toronto 
* 














PR 16/7 
fabric has a leather like graining and 
comes in a range of colors. Its surface is 
washable. This Modernfold door is man- 
ufactured by New Castle Products, New 
Castle, Ind. 


Three Dimension Projector 


For the first time in the history of the 
manufacture of visual aids for selling 
and teaching, an automatic projector for 
showing glass slides in three dimensions 
is now being made. It is the Real Life 
Projector of the Three Dimension Cor- 
poration, New Holstein, Wis. Life-size 
pictures in full color are projected upon 
the screen. Each picture has the true 
depth of perspective that one sees in 
viewing the actual scene, thus bringing a 
life-like realism into the classroom. 
When the projected picture is viewed 
through Polaroid glasses, objects appear 
at their true distances from the observer. 


Low Cost Acoustical Material 


A new acoustical material called Fibra- 
coustic was announced recently by Johns- 
Manville, 22 East Fortieth Street, New 
York City. The material is a wood 


fiber product of low density with a fac- 
tory applied paint finish. Tests show the 
material to have a noise reduction co- 
efficient of 75 per cent. Standard colors 
are white, light buff, medium buff, fawn, 
French gray and apple green. 





This service is designed to help you in- 
clude Audio-Visual Equipment in your 
budget. At your request a trained Victor 
school representative will gladly call, go 
over your problem with you, provide in- 
formation, prices, time payments — and 
many other worthwhile suggestions. Be- 
cause of Victor's huge nationwide dis- 
tributor organization one of these experts 
will be at your disposal immediately after 
receipt of your request. WRITE TODAY. 
No obligation whatever. Estimates also 
sent by mail. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DEPT. Cl DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Distributors throughout the World 
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